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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED— 1973 


aUESDAY,  MJi  BCH  20,  1973 

U.S.  Sen'ate, 
SurcoMMriTKK  ox  Till:  Handicapped  of  thk 
Co:M:NrrrrKE  on  Lauor  axd  Pubt^ic  Welfake 
•  : " '  Washington^  D.C. 

'The  subcommittee  met,  pui^suant  to  notice,  at  9:45  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Jennings  Eandolph,  chainnan 
of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Eandoli-h,  Williams,  and  Stafford. 

Committee  staff  present:  Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  professional  staff 
member,  and  Eoy  H.  Millenson,  minority  professional  sta/T  member. 

Senator  Randolph.  A  plcaaunt  morning  to  all  of  you.  This  day  J  am 
sure  will  be  a  ^'ood  day  because  we  have  those  persons  who  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  subject  matter  who  have  come  long  distances.  Some 
have  reshuflled  their  schedules  that  they  might  appear  and  help  us 
in  this  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  as  we  open  a  series  of 
hearings  that  have  to  do  with  special  educational  problems  of  the 
handicapped. 

We  are  going  to  have  testimony  on  S.  896.  Many  of  you  know  this 
bill  has  as  its  focus  the  extension  of  the  existing  programs  in  the  Bur- 
eai:  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  new  programs  before  us  for  considera- 
tion— S.  6,  the  "Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,''  a  bill 
to  provide  payment  for  the  excess  costs  of  services  to  handicapped 
children;  S.  34,  the  "Autistic  Children  Research  Act";  and  S.  808,  the 
"Screening  for  Learning  Disabilities  Act". 

[The  bills  referred  to  follow :] 


(1) 
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S.  896 


IN  TiBEE  SENATE  01?  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Februauy  19, 1973 

Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Staffoud,  Mr.  Ckanston,  Mi\ 
SciiWKiKER,  Mr,  Pei.l,  ;^^r.  Kknnkdy,  Mr.  Mondalk,  Mr.  Hatiiawav,  Mr, 
Javits,  Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  ^fr.  Macnuson,  M\\  Dolk,  and  Mr.  Bkktskn) 
introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  "Welfare 


A  bill 

To  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  IIouso  of  liepresenta- 

2  tv'es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ^'Education  of  the  Handi- 

4  capped  Amendments  of  1973''. 

5  BUKBATT  FOK  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TliATNiNG  OF  THE 

6  HANDICAPPED 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 

8  capped  Act  is  a^aended  by  inserting    (a) "  After  "Sec. 

9  603/'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

10  subsection: 
II 
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1  '   "(b)  (1)  The  burenii  csfaMiVied  under  snbseotion  (a) 

2  shall  be  headed  by  an  Associate  Commissioner  of  Ediici:tion 

3  who  shall  be  appointed  hy  the  Connuissioncr  and  who  shall 

4  report  directly  to  the  Oonnnissioncr,  l)o  ooinpensatod  at  the 

5  rate  specified  for,  and  placed  in,  grade  17  of  the  General 

6  Schedule  set  forth  in  sectiun  53:]2  of  title  5,  United  States 

7  Code. 

8  (2)  In  addition  to  such  Associate  Commissioner,  there 

9  sliall  be  phu^ed  in  such  bureau  four  positions  for  persons  to 
10  assist  the  Associate  Connnissionor  in  oarryino*  out  his  duties, 
^1  and  such  positions  shall  l)e  placed  in  grade  16  of  the  General 
3-  Schedule  set  forth  in  sectioii  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
l^->  Code." 

(b)  (1)  The  positions  created  l)y  subseclion  (b)  of  sec- 

15  tion  603  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  shall  be 

16  in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed  in  the  appro- 
^7  priate  grades  nnder  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
18  Code,  and  such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  without 
1^^  pjvjudi'ce  againsi,  llie  number  of  positions  otherwise  placed 

20  ill  [be  Onice  of  Education  under  suvli  section  5103  or  under 

21  other  law. 

22  (2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 

23  become  eff«  -^tive  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

24  GKANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

25  Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611  of  the  Edu- 

26  cation  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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1  (b)  For  tlic  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this-  part, 

2  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $300,000,000  for 

3  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $400,000,000  for  the 

4  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $500,000,000  for  the 

5  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197G." 

6  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be- 

7  come  effective,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on 

8  July  1,  1973. 

9  CENTEKS  AND  SERVICES 

10  Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 

11  capped  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

12  "AUTHOJaZATION  OF  APPHOPRTATIONS 

13  "Sec.  6-26.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 

14  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the 

15  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

16  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

17  year  ending  June  30,  1976.'' 

18  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be- 

19  come  effective,  and  shall  lie  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 

20  July  1, 1973. 

21  TERSONNEL  TRAINING 

22  Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  636  of  the  Education  of  the  Tlandi- 

23  ^^^PP^^  -^ct  is  amended  by  striking  out  tliat  part  tJiorcof 

O 
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1    W'lii(^li  follows  *Viii.s  pari/',  and  inserting  iu  lieu  llioreof 
*'§10;],000,000  kir  tlic  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 

3  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 

4  .§1 15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197().'' 

5  (h)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  l)e- 
^  .-;!()me  efTcetive,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  h;ive  leen  enabled 

7  July  1,  1973. 

8  KI3SEA1JCU 

9  Sii:a.  G.  (a)  Se(.-iion  G44  of  the  Education  of  tiie  llandi- 
■^^   capped  Act  is  amended     read  as  follows: 

''AUTUOIUZATIOX  of  APPKOrKTATlONS 

^2         "Skc.  G44.  For  Oie  purpose  of  earryiiig  out  this  part, 

13  there  ai'c  authorized  to  l.  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the 

14  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

15  year  eiuliug  June  30,  1975,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
10  year  ending  June  30,  1976," 

17  (b)  The  aniondnieut  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be- 

18  come  elTective,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 

19  on  July  1,  1973, 

20  INSTRUCTIONAL  IsrBDTA 

21  Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  That  part  of  section  652  (b)  of  the 

22  Education  of  the  ITandieapped  Aet  which  precedes  clause 

23  (1)  is  amended  by  inserting  ''(either  directly  or  by  grants 

24  or  contracts)  "  after  "authorixed". 

ERIC 
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1  (2)  Section  654  of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

2  "$20,000,000''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000'^ 

3  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 

4  become  effective,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 

5  on,  July  1973. 

6  spfx:jific  learning  disabilities 

7  Skc.  8.  (a)  Section  661  (c)  of  the  Education  of  the 

8  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000,000" 

9  and  all  that  follows  down  to  but  not  including  the  period 

10  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

11  following:  "$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 

12  1974,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 

13  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976'\ 

14  {]})  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 

15  become  effective,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enax3ted 

16  on,  July  1,  1973. 
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IN  T1I15  OV  THE  UTs^ITi:!)  STATES 

Januaky  4, 1073 

Mr,  AViixiAsrs  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hkntskv.  Mr.  Jiujijj,  Mr,  Hkookk.  Mr,  CannoN. 
Mr.  CniLKR,  Ml*.  Haut,  Mr.  11oi.mn<js,  Mr.  Hvuuks.  Mr.  IIvmimuiky.  Mr, 
J.wrrs,  Mr.  Kknnkdy,  Mr.  .Mc(ti;i:. Mr.  Ma<}ni;s()N'.  Mr.  Mondau:,  Mr.  Mo.ss. 
Mt\  J*.\.s'ixji{K,  Mr-  Pkll,  Mr.  K.vn'dolimi,  Mr.  Sciinvkikkr,  Mr.  STAmiin),  Mr. 
Stkvkns,  Mr.  Sikvknson,  i\nd  Mr.  Tiiknky)  introduced  tho  following  hill ; 

was  read  twite       referred  to  tlie  Committei'  on  hn\>ni'  luid  Piil)li<f 
Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  tlic  States  for  improved 
educational  services  for  handicapped  cliildren. 

1  Be  it  enacted  biJ  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprescnta- 

2  twcs  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  tmemblcd, 
:i   That  tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  '^Education  for  All  Ilandi- 

4  capped  Children  Act". 

5  .  STATK]\ri«:xT  oi'-'  Pi'KroSK 
G        Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

7  (1)  there  are  more  than  seven  million  'landicapped 

S        children  in  the  United  States  today; 

i>  (2)  close  to  GO  per  centum  of  these  children  do  not 

II 
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1  receive  appropriate  educational  services  wlr  *h  \s'o\\ld 

-   2  enable  them  to  have  full  equality  of  opportunity; 

3  (3)  one  million  of  these  children  are  excluded  en- 

4  tirely  from  the  puhVic  school  system  and  will  not  go 

5  through  the  educational  process  with  tlieir  peers; 

6  (4)  the  States  have  a  respoiisibility  to  provide  this 

7  education  for  all  handicapped  children;  hut  are  operating 

8  under  increasingly  constrained  fiscal  resources;  therefore, 
^  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure  tliat  all  handi- 
ly capped  children  have  available  to  them  not  later  than  1976 

11  a  free  appropriate  pubhe  education,  to  insure  that  the  rights 

12  of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or  guardian  are 

13  protected,  to  reUeve  the  fiscal  burden  placed  upon  the  States 

14  and  locaHties  when  they  provide  for  the  education  of  all 

15  handicapped  children,  and  to  assess  the  eilcetivcness  of  efforts 

16  to  educate  handicapped  children. 

17  DEFINITIONS 

18  Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

19  (I)  the  term  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 

20  tally  retarded,  hard-of-hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired, 

21  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 

22  crippled,  or  other  health-impaired  children,  or  chiMren 

23  with  specific  learning  disabilities  who  by  reason  thereof 

24  require  special  education,  training,  and  related  services; 
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1  (2)'  tlie  term  ''Commissioner"  means  the  Oommis-  . 

2  sioner  of  Education; 

3  (3)  the  term  "per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped 

4  cliildren"  means,  for  any  State,  the  aggregate  current 

5  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  yoMr  preceding  tlie  fiscal 
^  year  for  which  tlie  computation  is  made,  of  nil  locd  edu- 

,  (  ational  ngcn(*ies  in  Ihat  Stntc*,  pins  Miiy  direcrt  current  ex- 

8  penditure  l)y  the  State  for  the  operation  of  any  such 

^  agency  for  handicapped  children,  and  the  additional  cost 

10  to  the  State  or  local  educational  agencies  within  that 

11  State  for  the  provision  of  education  to  handicapped  chil- 
li dren  in  homes,  institutions,  and  other  agencies  other  than 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  divided  by  the 

14  aggregate  number  of  handicapped  children  in  attendance 

daily  to  whom  such  agency  has  provided  free  appropnate 

16  public  education,  mi  such  expenditure  shall  not  include 

37  nny  financial  assistance  received  under  the  Education 

18  ■  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 

19  Education  Act  oif  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  financial 

20  assistance; 

21  (4)  the  'term  ''per  pupil  expenditure  for  all  other 

22  children"  means,  for  any  State,  the  aggi'egate  current 

23  expenditure  during  the  fisc^il  year  preceding  the  fisc^al 

24  year  for  which  tlic  computation  is  made^  of  all  local  edu- 
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1  eationul  agencies  in  that  State,  phis  any  direct,  cuneiit 

2  expeiididire  by  tlie  -tilaie  for  operation  of  nny  such 
agiMK;y  for  all  t>thor  chihlren  not  iiichuled  in  the  detor- 

4  ininatlon  nnule  under  paragTapli  {0}  of  this  seellon, 
divided  ]iy  llie  ag^'regale  niiinher  of  all  olhvv  clnhhrn  in 
atlendainee  daily  lo  wlioni  sueli  aoeney  has  provided  free 

7         a])pn)priate  ])ni>hc  edueatiou,  and  sueli  expei.ditnrc  sliall 

5  not  iiiehide  any  linanrial  assislance  received  under  the 
^         Elementary  and  Seeondary  Edueallon  Act  x)i  1905,  or 

10         any  other  Federal  financial  assistance; 
.11  (a)  the  term  '7ree  appj'oi^riale  public  edncation" 

12        means  education,  training,  and  related  services  wliicli 
shall  be  provided  at  piil)lic  ex])cnsc,  \nider  pnldic  super- 

14  vision  and  direction  and  without  cliarge,  and  meeting  the 

15  standards  of  the  State  educational  agency,  which  sliall 

16  provide  an  appropriate  preschool,  elementary,  or  sccond- 

17  ary  school  education  in  the  applicable  State  and  which 

18  ii^  provided  in  confornuuiec  with  an  uidividnali/.ed  writ- 

19  ten  program; 

20  (6)  the  term  ''State"  means  each  of  the  several 

21  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 

22  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 

23  lands,  and  the  Trust  Temtory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

24  (7)  the  term  ''State  educational  agency'^  moans 

25  the  State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  oflicer 
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1  priiimrily  responsible  for  tliu  State  siij)ervisi()n  of  pu1)lio 

2  elenieiihiiy  and  secondaiy  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
^         officer  or  agcn(^y,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the 

4  Go.vernor  or  by  State  law ; 

5  (8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
^         public  board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legal- 

ly  constituted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative 
8  control  or  direction  of,  or  to  ])erforni  a  service  function 
^         for  public  elouientary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 

county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  political  sub- 

division  of  n  State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
-^^         triets  or  counties  as  arc  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 

administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  sec- 

14  ondary  schools,  and  such  term  also  includes  any  other 

15  public  histitution  or  agency  having  administvativc  con- 
1(>  trol  and  dircci:i>n  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
J 7         school;  and 

18  (9)  the  term  "individualized  v/rittcn  program" 

10        means  a  written  edneational  plan  for  a  child  developed 

20  and  agreed  upon  jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency, 

21  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  and  the  child  when 

22  appropriate,  which  includes   (A)  a  statement  of  tlie 

23  child's  present  levels  of  educational  performance,  (B)  a 

24  statement  of  the  long-range  goals  for  the  education  of 

25  the  child,  and  the  intermediate  objectives  related  to  the 
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1  aUalniiiont  of  siicli  goals,  (0)  a  stntciucnt  of  the  specific 

2  ccliu\ational  services , to  be  p:.vidc(l  to  sucli  cliild,  (D)  tlie 
^  projected  dale  for  initinlJO]i  and  anticipated  duration  of 

4  such  services,  and  (E)  objective  criteria  and  evaluation 

5  procedures  and  sebedulc  for  determining  wliethcr  luicr- 

6  mediate  objectives  are  l)cing  acliieved. 

8  Si5(3.  4.  (a)  The  Connnissioner  is  authorized  to  make 

^  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  ilie  purpose  of  assisting  ilie 

1^  States  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  for 
handicapped  cliildrcn  at  the  prescliool,  olcnicJilary,  and  see- 

-^^  ondary  scliool  levels. 

(b)  There  are  authonml  to  be  approprialed  for  ihe 

14  fiscal  years  boginning  July  1,  H*?.",  and  ending  June  ;K1, 
I'd  1977,  such  sums  as  may  hv.  uceessary  fiu'  carrying  out  I  lie 
K")  purposes  of  this  Act. 

17  KASTC  (iKANTS:  A:M(K'XT  A\1)  kxtitkhmknt 

15  Skc.  5.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  api)nipi'iated  i»ursiiant 

19  to  sccliou  4  of  tills  Act  for  each  tiscal  year,  each  State  is 

20  entitled  to  an  aj)U)nnt  which  is  eipial  to  the  auuiunt  by  which 
121  the  per  pii]nl  expenditure  for  liandicaiiped  cliihlren,  aged 

22  three  to  twenty-one  years,  inclusive,  exceeds  the  per  ]mpil 

23  ex])enditure  for  all  otlicr  cliildrcn,  aged  live  to  seventeen 

24  }'ears,  inclusive,  in  tlie  public  elementary  and  secondary 

25  schools  in  tiiat  State,  muhi])licd  by  the  Federal  sliare 
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1  specified  In  section  8(n)  (2)  for  each  handicapped  child  for 

2  which  the  State  is  providing  fcce  appropriate  public  educa- 

3  tion  during  the  cnncnt  fiscal  year.  Tund^  i?o  allotted  shall  be 

4  used  by  the  State  to  initiate,  expand,  and  improve  eilncational 

5  services  for  handicapped  children  in  conformance  with  a 
G   State  plan, 

(2)  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped  chil- 
8   dren,  aged  three  to  twenty-one  yeai-s,  inclusive,  and  the  per 
^   pupil  expenditure  for  all  other  children,  aged  five  to  sev  a- 
1^   teen  ycjirs,  in(;lusive,  in  any  State  slmll  l)e  determined  by  the 

11  Coniniissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data.  aTOilaible 

12  to  hini. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  entitlement  under  siib- 

14  section  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 

15  mines  will  not  be  required,  for  the  j)criod  such  entitlement 

16  is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 

17  be  avalh\b]c  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 

18  during  such  period  as  the  Commissioner  nniy  fix,  to  other 

19  States  m  proportiuu      the  original  eutitlemcuts  to  such 

20  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such 

21  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 

22  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Oom- 

23  missioner  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 

24  for  such  period  for  canying  out  such  portion  of  its  State  pLun 

25  approved  under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 

ERLC 
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1  be  similarly  rcallotted  anion*!;'  (he  States  wfiose  propor- 

2  tionate  ainomits  arc  not  so  rcduecd.  Any  amount  reallottcd 
to  a  Slate  under  tliis  siibseetion  during  a  year  shall  bo  deemed 

-1    ])nrt  ol*  its  entitlement  under  subsection  (I))  for  such  year. 

^'         HEi\  (k  (a) .  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  llsis 
Act  in  i\ny  fiscal  year,  a  Htate  sliall  demonstrate  to  Jie  Coni- 

^    niissioner  Miat  tlie  folhnving  condifiojis  are  mot. 

(I)  A  State  lias  in  vlTect  n  policy  tlnit  assures  all  luiudi- 
capped  children  the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  pul)lic 
education. 

•^^  (2)  'J'he  State  has  a  plan  which  details  the  procedures 

1'^  and  implementation  strategies  for  insuring  that  a  free  ap- 
14  propria  to  public  education  will  be  available  for  all  handi- 
1")  capped  children  within  the  State  liot  later  than  197(),  and 
U)    which  includes  a  detailed  timetable  for  accomplishing  such 

17  a  goalj  and  tbe  necessary  facilities,  personnel,  and  services. 

18  (^)  The  Stale  has  made  adequate  progress  in  meeting 

19  tilt  timetable  of  itti  plan. 

20  (4)  Each  local  educational  agency  in  the  State  will 

21  maintain  an  individnaliv^ed  writlen  program  for  each  handi- 

22  eapped  child  and  review  at  least  ammally  and  amend  when 
2ri    aj)propriate  with  the  agi'ccjnu'nt  of  the  parents  or  guardian 

24  of  the  handi(fapped  child;  that  in  the  development  of  the 

25  individuali>:ed  writlen  prograni,  parenls  or  guardian  arc- 
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7  !)fford.'<i  (luc  process  procedures  which  shall  include:  ('A) 

2  prior  notice  to  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  when  the 

3  local  or  State  educational  ogeiicj''  proposes  to  change  the 

4  educational  placement  of  the  child,   (B)  an  opportunity 

5  for  the  parents  or  guardian  to  obtain  an  impartinl  due  proc- 

6  CSS  hearing,  examine  all  relevant  records  Vith  respect  to  the 

7  dassitication  or  educational  placement  of  the,  child,  and  ob- 

8  tain  an  independent  educati'onahevaluation  of  the  child,  and 

9  (C)  procedures  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child  when  the 

10  parents  or  guardian  are  not  Icnown,  unavailable,  or  the 

11  child  is  a  ward  of  the  State,  including  the  assignment  of  an 

12  individual,  not  to  bo  an  employee  of  che  State  or  local  edu- 

13  cational  agency  involved  in  the  education  or  care  of  children, 

14  to  act  as  a  snn-ogate  for  the  parents  or  guardian;  and  that 

35  when  the  parents  or  guardiaji  refuse  to  agree  to  the  provi- 

36  sions  of  the  hidividualized  written  program,  that  the  deci- 
17  sions  rendered  in  the  impartial  due  process  hearing  are 
13  binding  on  all  parties  pending  appropriate  administrative 

19  or  judicial  appeal. 

20  (5)  Tests  and  other  evaluation  procedures  utilized  for 

21  tlie  pui*pose  of  classify mg  cliildren  as  handicapped  are  ad- 

22  ministered  so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  culturally  disciimi- 

23  natory, 

24  ((>)  To  the  maximum  extent  appropriate,  handicapped 

25  children,  including  children  in  public  or  private  institutions 
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1  in-  other  cnre  fiU'ilities,  nro  educated  wifli  rliildreii  ^v]  o  arc 
•2  uo(  luuidif:rip]>ed,  and  that  special  classes,  separate  schooling, 
^>  or  oilier  reniovid  of  handicapped  children  IVoni  tlie  rog'tilm' 
4  (>ducatl()nal  environment  occnrs  only  when  the  nature  or 
'">  severity  of  llie  liandicap  Is  such  that  edneation  in  re^nhir 
classes  with  the  use  of  supplementaiy  aids  and  services 

7  cannot  hv  a(Jhieved  satisfactorily. 

8  (")  An  advisory  panel  l)r()ndly  representative  of  in- 
dividaals  invcdved  or  (;oncerned  with  the  education  of 
hajidicapped  cliildren,  including  teachers,  parents  iW  guard- 
ian  of  liandicapped  children,  administrators  of  programs  U^v 

^-   handicapped  children,  and  handicapped  individuals,  has  (A) 
1'^   advises  the  State  educational  agency  of  unmet  needs  within 
tin*  State  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  (B) 
assists  the  State  educational  agency  in  deternuning  priorities 
M'ithin  the  State  for  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children,   (C)   reviews  the  State  plan  and  reports  to  tlie 
State  educational  agency  and  tlie  public  on  the  progress 
1^   made  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan  and  reoonimends 
needed  amendments  to  the  plan,  (D)  comments  on  any  rules 
or  regulations  proposed  for  issuance  by  the  State  regarding 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  the  procedures  for 
'^'^   distribution  of  funds  under  this  Act,  and  (K).  assists  the 
'^"^   State  in  developing,  conducting,  and  repoiling  the  evalua- 
tion  procedures  required  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
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1  (8)   To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  and 

2  location  of  handicapped  ehildren  in  the  State  who  are  en- 

3  rolled  in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  provi- 

4  sion  is  made  for  the  participation  of  such  children  in  the 
'"5  program  nshiistod  or  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

f>  (9)  i'edcr.tl  funds  made  avaikhle  under  this  A(^t  will  he 

T  so  used  as  to  supj)lement  and  increase  t'lio  level  of  State  and 
8  funds  expended  for  the  education  of  huudicapped  chil- 

^  drcn  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local  funds. 

10  (10)   Tiu'  State  edu(ratii)ual  a<ivnry  will  be  the  sole 

11  agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the  preparation  and 
'                   12  administration  ol  the  Stntc  plan,  and  that  all  educational 

1'^  programs  for  liaudicappiHl  children  witliin  the  State  will  be 

14  supervised  by  the  persons  responf^ible  for  edueational  pro- 

35  gi-auis  for  handicapped  ehildren  in  the  Statcj  edueatiunal 

1(5  agency  and  shall  meet  educational  standards,  of  the  State 

17  educational  agency. 

Ig         (11)  The  State  lias  identified  all  handicapped  children 

19  with  the  State  and  maintains  a  list  of  the  local  educafnuial 

20  airency  within  the  State  responsible  for  the  education  of  each 

21  J^uch  child  (whether  the  child  remains  in  the  area  sersa^l  by  . 

22  the  local  edu(;iitional  agency  or  is  sent  out  (^f  the  jurisdiction 

23  for  services),  the  location  of  the  child,  and  the  services  the 

24  child  receives. 

*  25         {^)  ^^^y  State  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  set 

ERIC 
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1  forth  in  snbscLlioii  (n)  and  desiring  to  participate  in  tlic  pro- 

2  <2:vi\m  under  this  Act  shall  sulnnil  to  the  Connnissioncr  an 

3  a])plication  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 

4  a(,'C()mpauicd  by  such  information  as  ho  deems  necessary, 

5  Each  such  a])plication  shah — 

6  (1)   set  forth  progi'ams  and  procedures  for  the 

7  expenditure  of  tlio  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this 

8  application,  either  directly  or  tlirough  individual  local 

9  educational  agencies  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  to 

10  initiate,  expand,  or  improve  programs  and  projects,  in- 

11  chiding  preschool  progra.rr:s  and  projects,  which  arc 

12  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 

13  children  throughout  the  State; 

14  (2)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  control 
ID  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  and  title  to  property 
jO  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  in  .  a  public  agency  for  the 
17  uses  and  purposes  prv>vided  in  this  Act,  and  that  a 

public  agency  will  administer  such  funds  and  property; 

19  (3)  provide  for  (A)  making  such  reports  in  such 

20  form  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 

21  missioner  may  re((uire  to  carrj^  out  his  functions  under 

22  this  Act,  including  reports  of  the  objective  measurements 

23  required  by  paragraph     of  subsection  (a),  and  (B) 

24  keeping  su^h  records  and  affording  such  access  tliere- 

25  to  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
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tlie  correctness  and  verification  of  siicli  reports  and 
proper  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act; 

(4)  provide  satisfactory  assurancx^i  that  snch  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  i)rocedures  will  he  :uloi)ted 
as  may  he  necessary  to  assure  proper  dishursenicnt  of, 
and  aceouiitiiig-  for,  Federal  funds  paid  under  this  Act  to 
Ihe  State,  including  any  such  funds  ))aid  by.  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies; 

(5)  provide  for  procedure?  for  evaluation  at  least 
annually  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  cliildren.  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  that  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
pursuant  to  section  7. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  application  and 
modification  thereof  which — 

(1)  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  State  in  accordance 
w^ith  subsection  (a)  ; 

(2)  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  ; 

(3)  provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
Act  in  such  a  way  which  reflects  the  relative  percentage 
contribution  within  each  State  of  funds  spent  within  the 
State  on  education  of  handicapped  children  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies ;  and 

(4)  provides  that  the  distribution  of  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  within  each  State  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
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1  consideration  of  (A)  the  rclatlvo  need  for  special  ed- 

2  ucational  serviees  in  certain  geographieal  areas  \vitirni 
the  State  as  developed  under  the  State  plan,  and  (B)  the 
relative  need  for  speeial  educational  services  for  certain 
subgroups  of  the  population  of  handicapped  children 

^         within  the  State  as  developed  inider  the  Stale  plan.  The 
Oonniiissioner  slnill  disapprove  any  application  whieh 
^         does  not  fulfill  all  such  conditions,  but  shall  not  finally 
^        disapprove  a  State  application  except  after  rensonablo 
-^^         notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hen  ring  to  the  State. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  Ihis 
Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  basic  criteria  to  be 
•^^   applied  by  State  agencies  in  submitting  an  application  for 
l-i   assistance  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  such 
15   basic  criteria  sliall  include — 

^C)  ( 1 )  uniform  criteria  for  determining  the  handi- 

1'7         capped  children  to  be  served; 

18  (2)  uniform  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  State  in 

19  determining  categories  of  expenditures  to  be  utilized  in 

20  calculating  State  and  local  expenditures  for  the  cduca- 
-1         tion  of  handicapped  children. 

22  KVALUATION  AND  KKPORTING 

23  Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Ooinmissioner  shall  measure  and  eval- 
^-^  nate  the  impact  of  the  progi-am  authonzed  under  this  Act, 
25   and  shall  subuiit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  pmg- 
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1    ross  being  made  toward  tlie  goal  of  making  available  to 'all 
handicapped  eliildrcn  a  free  appropriate  public  education  by 

3  1976.  Such  report  shall  include  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 

4  education  programs  provided  in  aci^ordance  with  individual- 

5  izcd  written  piograms,  and  shall  include  an  evaluation  of 
^    the  success  or  failure  of  the  Stati*  and  local  educational  agen- 

(^)cs  lo  meet  the  long-range  goals  and  intonncdiate  abjectives 
8   for  education,  to  deliver  specific  services  detailed  in  the  iu- 
^   dividualizcd  written  program,  and  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
jected  timetsalblc  for  tlie  doliveiy  of  such  services. 

(b)  The  Connnissioner  shall  also  include  in  the  report 
^2   required  by  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  procedures  undertaken  by 

14  each  State  to  insure  that  handicapped  children  are  to  the 

15  maximum  extent  appropriate  educated  with  children 

16  who  are  not  handicapped,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (i  of 

17  subsection  (a)  of  section  (G)  ofthisAcf; 

18  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  Stale's  procedures  for  the 

19  institutionalization  of  handicapped  children,  including 

20  classification  and  commitment  procedures,  services  ])ro- 

21  vidcd  within  institutions,  ami  an  evaluation  of  whether 

22  institutionalization  best  meets  the  educational  needs  of 

23  such  children;  and 

24  (3)  recommended  changes  in  ])rovisions  under  this 

25  Act,  and  other  Acts  which  provide  support  for  the 
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.1  educatii)U  i)f  liuiulicMppcd  children  which  'will  oiHiimi'" 
age  education  of  md\  children  in  piVblic  preschool,  ele- 
nientary  and  secondary  schools  where  appropriate  i\nd 
improve  programs  of  instruclion  for-handieapped  cliil- 
dren  who  recpiire  institutionalizatimu 

Si':c.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Connnissionei'  shall  pay  to  each 
State  from  its  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  I], 
an  amount  equal  to  its  entitlement  under  that  section. 

(2)  (A)  From  funds  j)fud  to  it  pursuant  to  paragraph 
^-^  (i)  each  State  educational  agency  shall  distribute  to  each 
^2  local  educational  agency  of  the  State  the  amount  lor  which 
its  appHcation  has  been  approved  except  that  the  aggregate 
14:  amount  of  such  payment  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  the 
15  amount  allotted  to  that  State  pursuant  to  section  5(a). 
1()  (E)  To  the  extent  that  any  State  in  which  the  .State 
17    ediu'ational  agency  is  wholly  or  partially  providing  free  ap- 

38  propriate  juddic  education  for  handica])ped  children,  the 

39  provisions  of  su))paragrajdi  (A)  of  this  imragrapli  slmll  not 

20  api)ly. 

21  (b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share  shall  be  75 

22  per  centum. 

2:i         (c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  autlun-ized  to  jmy  to  each 

24  State  amounts  e(jual  to  the  amounts  exi)ended  Un-  the  proper 

25  Jind  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Act,  except 
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1  that  the  total  of  such  payments  hi  any  fiscal  yoar  shall  not 

2  exceed — 

3  (A)  1  per  centum  of  tlie  totr.l  of  ihe  amounts  of 

4  the  gi-ants  paid  under  this  Act  for  that  year  to  the 

5  State  educational  agency;  or 

<>  (B)  $75,000,  or  $25,000  in  th'.^  ('as(^  of  the  Com- 

'7  nionwealth  of  Puerto  Kico,  Guam,  American  Sauu)a, 

8  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  racific 

^  Islands,  whichever  is  greater. 

1^  (2)  There  are  auth(U'ized  to  he  appropriated  such  sums 

1^  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out'  the  provisions  of  this 

^2  subsection, 

I*^  (d)  Payments  under  this  Act  maj^  be  made  in  «*idvance 

14  or  l)y  way  of  reini1)ursenient  and  in  such  instnllmenis  as  the 

15  Commissioner  may  determine  nece-ssary. 

.  1(5  WITiraCLDING 

17  Skc.  9.  Whenever  the  Comuiissioner,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  State  edncalional 

19  agency,  finds  that  tberc  has  been  a  failure      comply  sub- 

20  stantially  with  any  provision  of  section  6,  the  Oommissioner 

21  shall  notify  the  agency  that  payments  will  not  be  made  to 

22  the  State  under  this  Act  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State 

23  educational  agency  slmll  not  make  further  payments?  under 

24  this  Aet  to  specified  local  educational  agencies  whose  actions 
2j'5  or  omissions  caiLsed  or  are  involved  in  such  failure)  until  he  is 
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satisfied  that  there  is  no  kmgor  any  such  faihire  to  coiuplj'. 
Uniil  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  payments  shall  he  made  to  the 
Stale  under  'this  Act,  or  payuienfs  by  the  State  educational 
ivgeiHX  uiuler  this  Aet  shall  bo  limited  lo  loeal  edueational 
aornries  wlrose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  inv^ilved  in 
Ihc  failure,  as  llie  raso  may  ho. 
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S.  34 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Januart  4, 1973 

iV!r.  T\^i.LiNGS  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  accelcrattsd  research  and  development  in  tlie 
care  and  treatment  of  autistic  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  lleprescnla- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Autistic  Children 

4  Eesearch  Act'', 

5  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

6  Sec.  2.  Part  E  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Act  is 
X  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

8  "eesbabch  peogram  on  autism 

9  "Sec.  446.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
10  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  shall — 

II 
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1  "(I)  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated  autism  re- 

2  search  program  eiioi>mpassinjf  the  programs  of  the 

3  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  related  programs  of 

4  other  research  institutes,  and  other  Federal  and  uoii- 

5  Federal  pi'ogranis ; 

6  "  (2)  eolleot,  aualy>:c,  and  disseminate  all  data 

7  useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 

8  autism ;  and 

9  (3)   establish  comprehensive,  coordinated  diag- 

10  nostie  and  evaluation  procedures  that  provide  for  early 

11  detection  and  effective  guidance  for  autistic  children. 

12  *'(h)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

13  out  tlu'.  purposes  of  tliis  section  such  sums  as  nuiy  be 

14  necessary. 

15  ''lkaunino  and  cakk  cknters 

16  '^Keo.  447.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants,  loans, 

17  and  loan  guarajitees  to  any  pul)rui  or  private  nonprofit 

18  entity  operating  or  proposing  to  operate  a  residential  or 

19  nonresidential  center  with  education  programs  for  autistio 

20  children. 

21  "(b)  A  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this  sec- 

22  tion  may  be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  approves  a 

23  plan  submitted  by  such  entity  submitted  in  such  form  and 

24  containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
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1  "  (c)  There  are  imtliorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 

2  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 

3  1974  and  $5,000,000  per  annum  for  fiscal  years  1975, 

4  1976i,  1977,  and  1978. 

5  "(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  446 
^  the  term  'autistic'  means  severe  disorders  of  conmnuiiea- 

7  tion  and  behavior  such  as  infantile  absoi-ption  in  fantasy 

8  as  escape  from  reality,  childhood  schizophrenia,  and  other 

9  child  psychoses/' 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Mr.  Gravel  (forhimself  aiidMr.  Pastore)  introduced  tlic  I'ollowin^bill;  ^vIu(.■}l 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Liil)or  Jiiid  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  authome  the  Coiiirnissioiier  of  Education  to  undertake  a 
program  to  screen  elementary  sdioolcliildrcu  in  order  to 
identify  eliildren  with  speeific  learning  disabilities. 

.1  Be  i]  enacted  by  the  Scnaic  and  IIovsc  of  Ucprescnia' 

2  iives  of  the  United  States  of  Avievica  in  Congress  assmbled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ''Screening  for  Learning 

4  Disahilitios  Act''. 

5  Skc.  2.  Section  G62  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

6  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

7  "screening  program  von  identifying  children  with 

8  SPECIFIC  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

9  ^^Sec.  662.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
10  directed  to  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  con- 

II 
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1  tract,  or  oilier  :uTan<,^'inonl  wilh  Htiiiv  oducMlioiial  agoiiclos, 

2  a  proj^nim  uiuUm'  which  local  ciliicatioiial  agencies  wilhin 
J  a  Slalc  ailininisler  a  screi'iiiiig  prr<^rain  (o  the  eleiiieiilary 

4  schoolchildren  in  the  schools  of  sucii  agencies,  prior  lo  Iheir 

5  entrance  inl{>  the  third  grade,  in  in'dcr  lo  identify  chihlreu 
G  with  specilic  learning  di.sal)ililies. 

7  ''(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized  1)}^  (his 

8  section,  the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 

9  rector  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  ^Yhenever 

10  appropriate,  with  the  State  educational  agen(!y  concerned, 

11  shall  de\x*lop  an  appropriate  screening  device  designed  to 

12  identify  children  with  spe(?ifie  learning  disahilities. 

13  "(c)  The  screening  device  designed  to  identify  children 

14  with  sjK'cilic  learning  disal)ilities  shall  be  approved  l)y  the 

15  Connnlssioner  and  shall  be  administered  to  such  children 
IG  not  later  than  December  i,  ii)?-),  and  December  i,  1974. 

17  "(d)  Whenever  the  Connnissioner  determines  to  carry 

18  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  through  a  grant,  contract, 

19  or  othej'  arrangement  with  a  State  educatiomil  agency,  the 

20  Conimissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  to  that  agency  the  costs 
incurred  by  that  agency  in  administering  the  screening' 

22  device  to  identify  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 

23  "(^)  grant  or  other  arrangement  may  be  made 

24  and  no  contract  entered  into,  with  a  State  educational  agency 

25  under  this  section,  unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
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1  Coiiuuissioncr  at  such. tune,  in  such  niauner,  and  contahiing 

2  or  acconipanicd  by  such  hiforniation  as  the  Connnissioner 

3  may  reasonably  require. 

4  "  (f )  Not  later  than  June  30,  li  ''4,  and  again  not 

5  hiter  than  June  30,  1975,  the  Coimnissioner  shall  prepare 

6  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  detailed 

7  and  complete  report  of  the  administration  of  the  screening 

8  program  authorized  by  this  section,  including  a  description 

9  of  the  type  of  specific  learning  disabilities  identified  and 

10  the  number  of  children  involved,  together  with  such  recom- 

11  mendations,  including  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 

12  lation,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

13  (s)  conducting  the  program  under  this  section, 
y  i4  the  Commissioner  shall  not  pcmiit  the  disclosure  of  any 

15  individual  test  score  obtained  pursuant  to  this  section,  except 

16  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  such  child,  but  the 

17  Conuuissioncr  is  authorized  to  disclose  aggregate  test  scores 

18  iii  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f) . 

19  "  (li)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriate  to  carry 

20  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

21  ending  June  30,  1973,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

22  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

23  year  encUng  June  30,  1975/' 
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Introductory  Statement  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

Senator  Raxdolph.  This  Nation's  most  precious  resource  is  its 
children. 

The  opportunity  an  individual  possesses  to  contribute  to  society  and 
to  receive  its  rewards  is  based  to  large  decree  on  education,  and  I  think 
that  well  reasoned  education  helps  to  bring  that  into  being, 

Sinco  the  befyinning  of  this  century,  more  and  more  of  our  children 
■  have  received  improved  education.  Today  we  have  a  school  system 
which  inchides  the  majority  of  our  children.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  is  one  group  of  children  who  are  all  too  often  excluded  from  this 
system — our  handicapped  children. 

How  many  of  them  are  there  in  this  country?  Perhaps  a  figure  could 

estimated  at  7  million  deaf,  blind,  retarded,  speech  impaiiod,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  children  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  well  represent  a  large  percentage  of  our 
population  of  school  age  children. 

They  represent  approximately  10  percent  of  the  school  age  popula- 
tion. Current  data  indicates  that  less  than  approximately  40  percent  of 
these  children  are  receiving  an  adequate  education  in  our  country.  A 
handicapped  child's  chance  for  an  education  is  partially  dependent 
upon  geography :  It  is  four  times  more  likely  that  a  handicapped  child 
will  receive  an  education  in  some  States  than  in  others.  In  1972,  some 
States  offered  less  than  20  percent  of  their  handicapped  children  an 
opportunity  for  schooling  of  a  meaningful  nature. 

Good  educational  pi-ograms  yield  great  human  and  economic  divi- 
dends. I  never  feel  that  when  we  spend  money  to  help  a  handicapped 
person,  we  are  just  spending.  We  are  investing  dollars.  Even  the  most 
severely  handicapped  child  can  be  made  less  dependent  through  edu- 
cation; and  given  an  opportunity,  many  handicapped  persons  can 
become  self-sufficient,  productive  members  of  society  rather  than  de- 
pendent upon  that  society. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  with  quality  early  education  ex- 
perience, good  basic  educational  opportunities,  and  career  education, 
most  handicapped  children  in  their  future  years  can  be  good  contribut- 
ing members  m  omt  society. 

Failure  to  invest  in  education  for  these  children  almost  always  re- 
sults in  dependency,  either  within  their  own  families  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  It  costs  the  taxpayers  about  $250,000  to  support  a 
totally  dependent  handicapped  person  over  his  lifetime. 

The  choice  is  clear,  both  from  a  humanitarian  and  an  economic 
standpoint:  education  must  be  made  available  now  for  the  handi- 
'  capped.  The  inability  of  the  States  to  provide  for  more  than  50  per- 

cent of  these  children  and  the  high  cost  of  education  for  the  severely 
handicapped,  places  a  critical  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  costs  with  States  and  local  communities. 

Programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped  should  be  reviewed,  ex- 
tended, and  adequately  funded  so  that  no  handicapped  child  will  be 
forced  to  wait  for  his  share  of  America^  opportunities.  A  handi- 
capped child  has  a  right  to  an  education,  just  as  any  other  individual. 
We  must  convert  dependence  to  independence  and  futility  to 
productivity. 

I  think  a  handicapped  child  not  only  has  a  right  to  education,  I 
Q  think  we  have  the  responsibility  to  see  this  comes  into  being. 
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Someone  once  said  to  me  one  day,  "I  am  only  blind;  I  am  not  handi- 
capped." Someone  else  said,  "I  am  somewlmt  deaf;  I  am  not  handi- 
capped." 

In  other  words,  these  people  who  do  have  impairments  of  one  type 
01"  another  need  encouragement.  They  need  the  strenj2:th  of  counseling; 
they  need  the  help  that  people  can  give  to  them  through  a  Govern- 
ment that  must  be  responsive  to  worthwhile  needs.  It  is  my  genuine 
hope  that  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  will  aid' in  achieving  that  goal. 

There  is  no  wiser  investment,  eitlier  for  our  dollars  or  for  our  en- 
ergy. It  is  a  wise  investment  which  I  think  people  will  respond  to 
when  people  know  the  facts  more  fully.  That  is  what  you,  the  wit- 
nesses, will  help  us  understand  today. 

Albert  Camus  said:  "Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  this  world  from 
being  a  world  in  which  children  are  tortured.  But  we  can  reduce  the 
number  of  tortured  children.  And  if  yoii  don't  help  us,  who  else  in  the 
world  can  help  iis  do  this?" 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

We  will  need  the  help  of  you  citizens  who  are  av>^akened  and,  yes, 
alarmed  to  the  problems  that  exist.  It  is  a  vital  effort.  It  is  one  that 
brings  a  challenge  to  us  as  we  begin  these  hearings  with  the  testimony 
this  morning,  first  of  the  Honorable  James  Waddell,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  South  Carolina. 

We  know  of  his  work,  and  we  welcome  him  to  the  witness  table.  Of 
course,  I  Imow  you  from  having  flown  with  you,  and  we  hope  you  will 
come  to  West  Virginia  again. 

You  have  dipped  deeply  into  this  responsibilitj^  in  your  State. 
You  are  not  only  the  chairman  of  the  joint  legislative  committee  of 
the  Governor  of  that  State  on  mental  health  and  mental  retardation, 
but  you  have  been  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  Task  Force  on  Education  of  Handicapped  Children,  and 
you  have  been  forceful  in  this  job. 

You  have  been  a  committed  spokesman  for  the  right  to  education 
of  handicapped  children,  not  only  in  South  Carolina  but  throughout 
the  country.  You  have  been  a  consultant  for  many  States  as  they  at- 
tempted to  write  legislation  concerning  the  handicapped.  Now  you 
come  before  our  subcommittee^  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  are  here. 

If  you  will  proceed  at  this  time  with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WADDELL,  JR,,  STATE  SENATOR, 

COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  present  a  prepared  state- 
ment, but  I  will  probably  deviate  from  it,  but  I  would  like,  in  effect 
to  save  time,  to  work  from  this  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  yon  briefly 
about  handicapped  children  and  the  problems  they  face  in  obtaining 
the  educational  services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  all  know  that  handicapped  children  have  the  same  needs  as 
other  children.  They  have  tne  same  desires,  they  have  the  same 
motives,  and  they  have  the  same  fears. 

We  also  know  the  handicapped  are  found  in  every  socioeconomic 
level  arid  in  all  segments  of  our  culture.  However,  for  many  years, 
handicapped  children  have  constituted  an  obscure  population,  because 
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we  have  not  taken  note  of  the  complexities  of  their  handicapping  con- 
ditions, and  we  have  many  times  erroneously  assumed  that  the  needs  of 
the  liandicapped  were  being  met  by  general  education  legislation  and 
programs. 

In  the  last  few  years  wo  have  become  awaru  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  We  know  that  large  numbers  of  handi- 
capped children  ^ontinno  to  be  neglected  and  ignored  in  re^jard  to 
special  needs  related  to  transportation  oi*  physical  facilities  hecanse 
they  cannot  make  use  of  what  is  available,  neglected  with  regard  to 
long-term  educational  appailnnities,  or  neglected  becanse  even  mini- 
mal special  education  services  have  not  been  available. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  a  niunber  of  positive  gains  by  States,  in 
extending  equal  educational  opportunities  to  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Among  these  there  are  more  than  40.,States  wMiich  now^  have 
enacted  some  type  of  legislation  for  the  handicapped.  To  be  sure,  not 
all  programs  are  mandated,  but  increasingly  State  legislatures  have 
begim  to  stress  the  importance  of  i^roviding  comjDrehensive  educa- 
tional services  for  these  chUdren. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  w^e  liave  passed  mandatory  leg- 
islation which  requires  that  each  school  district  develop  a  plan  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  the  disti'ict.  The  same  act 
charges  the  State  board  of  education  to  approve  and  see  that  these 
plans  are  implemented.  We  are  trying  to  implement  our  plan  over  a  5- 
year  timespan.  However,  tlie  mere  existence  of  mandatoi*y  legislation 
does  not  guarantee  that  problems  relating  to  planning  for  the  pi'ogi-am, 
development,  staffing,  adequate  physical  facilities,  finance,  and  due 
process  have  been  solved. 

Kecent  efforts  throughout  this  countiy  to  improve  educational  op- 
poitunities  for  handicapped  children  have  now  become  a  concern  of 
the  Nation's  Governors.  JRecently,  Governor  Bond  of  Missoui'i,  Gov- 
ernor Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Governor  Anderson  of  Minnesota 
have  publicly  reported  comments  regarding  responsibilities  of  their 
respective  States  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Kecently,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
of  which  I  am  vice  chairman,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Southern 
Governors  Conference.  The  Goveniors  at  this  conference  expressed 
great  interest  in  approving  educational  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

It  w^as  at  this  cojiference  that  the  Southern  Governors  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  expressed  their  support  of  cflforts  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  handicapped  children,  both  regionally 
and  on  a  national  basis. 

The  increased  concern  in  Congress  and  in  the  States  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  is  in  part  due  to  o  series  of  Federal  court 
cases  at  the  State  level  concerning  the  rights  of  handicapped  children 
to  an  appropriate  education.  Until  recently  parents  of  handicapped 
children  and  other  concerned  citizens  have  registered  only  limited  pro- 
test to  the  exclusion  of  their  children  from  school  programs. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  nie.  Senator,  is  that  if  I  were  the  parent  of 
sons  who  were  not  quite  "normal"  and  I  were  to  walk  up  to  the  school- 
house  and  the  principal  were  to  say,  "I  am  sorry,  sir,  we  do  not  have  a 
desk  or  a  teacher  for  your  children" — if  I  w^ere  a  parent,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  Cain  raised  with  the  current  board  of  education. 
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This  lias  been  tlie  condition  with  the  liandicapped.  Tliey  have 
been  turned  away.  So  parents  now  are  becoming  more  active. 

The  increased  number  of  suits  filed  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
in  our  States,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  signal  the  increased 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  need  to  better  serve  our  liand- 
icapped children  m  the  schools. 

However,  the  court  decisions  also  represent  an  additional  burden 
on  pubhc  school  systems  that  are  faced  with  deficits  from  various  court 
rulmgs  that  require  equalized  expenditure  for  iioiihandicapped 
children. 

In  South  Carolina  we  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1972-73  that  we 
will  spend  approximately  $26  million  in  special  education  for  the 
handicapped. 

In  fiscal  1973-74,  $36  million;  and  in  fiscal  1974-75,  the  cost  will 
increase  to  $43  million;  and  in  fiscal  1975-76,  $55  million. 

Last  year  we  had  35,000  children  in  the  public  schools.  We  hope  by 
1975-76  to  have  nearly  100,000  children  in  the  schools,  and  this 
AS  going  to  cost  money. 

This  expenditure  per  pupil  in  South  Carolina  is  approximately  for 
the  normal  child  $635.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  above  this  base  cost 
of  $635  to  educate  special  groups  of  the  handicapped  to  average  $600, 
from  a  low  of  educational  costs  of  $119  for  a  speech  handicapped 
child  to  a  high  of  $971  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

These  are  estimates.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  esti- 
mates or  not,  but  we  do  know  that  this  is  the  course  we  are  working  on. 

Most  States  are  now  heavily  engaged  in  developing  comprehensive 
plans  for  increasing  services  to  handicapped  children.  Much  of 
this  planning  is  required  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds. 

In  addition.  State  legislatures  are  calling  up  State  departments  of 
public  instruction  to  develop  detailed  plans  for  implementing  recently 
passed  and  greatly  improved  legislation. 

The  planning  process  and  study  themselves  frequently  cover  such 
factors  as  cost  effectiveness  of  current  programs,  definition,  needs  of 
assessment,  recommended  means  of  placement  and  diagnosis,  cost 
benefits,  and  recommended  means  of  financing  programs. 

It  is  clear  the  cost  benefit  imast  now  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  both 
human  and  social  costs,  and  the  social  costs  must  be  related  to  pri- 
marily the  larger  costs  to  be  experienced  in  the  child's  future. 

If  adequate  educational  opportunities  are  provided  in  South  Caro- 
lina, we  estimate  that  at  the  minimum  that  each  handicapped  cliild, 
who  receives  an  appropriate  education  at  appropriate  levels  and  does 
not  have  to  be  institutionalized,  represents  a  savings  of  one-quarter  of' 
a  million  dollars  over  the  life  expectancy  of  this  child. 

For  every  four  children.  Senator,  we  keep  out  of  an  institution,  we 
save  the  taxpayers  $1  million. 

These  savings  in  South  Carolina  are  in  terms  of  welfare  reduction, 
lack  of  institutionalization,  and  increased  productivity. 

Most  States  are  now  engaged  in  studying  the  financial  implications 
of  recently  passed  legislation.  That  is  to  say,  States  are  developing 
better  data  concerning  actual  and  projected  expenditures  for  special 
education  programs. 

A  study  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  of  five  States  which  have 
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exemplary  programs  for  the  liandicapped  show  that  the  average  addi- 
tional cost  of  educating  a  handicapped  child  ranges  from  $400  to  $800 
a  year. 

The  study  prepared  by  Rossmiller  estimated  a  minimum  of  $3 
liillion  should  be  added  to  existing  school  budgets  to  provide  adequate 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  se^'eral  million  handicapped  children 
in  this  country.  Opportunities  for  the  handicapped  children  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State.  In  some  cases  special  programs  are  pro- 
vided only  if  local  support  for  such  services  is  available. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  point  that  in  the  past  few  yeai-s.  States 
have  increased  their  elYorts  to  pi'ovide  improved  legislation  for  pro- 
gram development  as  increased  numbers  of  legislatoi^s,  Governors,  gen- 
eral educators,  and  private  citizens  have  become  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  handicapped  child. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  if  those  States  are  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  educating  all  handicapped  children,  they  will  have  to  find 
additional  ways  of  meeting  the  costs  of  these  programs. 

In  South  Carolina  some  type  of  improved  State-Federal  partner- 
ship is  needed,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  S.  6  provides  the  proper  type 
of  relationship. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  do  not  have  categorical  funding  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  they  will  be  left  by  the  wayside  when 
funding  for  educational  purposes  is  being  placed  under  heavier  and 
heavier  demands  each  year. 

Historically  special  education  for  the  handicapped  has  received  the 
least  funds,  and  the  most  inadequate  space  in  physical  facilities.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  goal  of  providing  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children  of  this  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  must  join  in  partnership  with  the  States. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Waddell.  You 
have  mentioned  S.  6. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  chief  sponsor  of  that  legislation  is  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  who  is  the  knowledgeable  and  helpful  chair- 
man of  our  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  had 
hoped  to  be  present  eai'lier,  but  because  of  other  commitments  could 
not  come  until  just  the  last  few  minutes. 

I  will  defer  any  questions  I  have.  Senator,  to  give  our  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  an  opportunity  to  make  a  comment  on  your  remarks, 
or  to  question  you,  or  to  make  any  statement  that  he  might  feel  would 
be  appropriate. 

His  leadership  has  been  of  the  highest  type.  We  are  privileged  to 
serve  with  him,  and  are  gratified  that  he  shows  his  increasing  interest 
by  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and  his  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
that  is  before  us  today. 

Senator  Wiluams.' Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Randolph. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Senator  Randolph  and  Stafford, 
here  today  to  open  hearings  on  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
We  are  undertaking  consideration  of  S.  6,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children's  Act,  S.  896,  to  extend  authority  for  present  pro- 
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grams  authorized  under  the  Education  of  the  Hundicappod  Act,  and 
legislation  to  provide  special  attention  to  cliildren  witli  learning  dis- 
abilities and  autism.  , 
^  These  hearings  mark  the  formal  beginnin<j^  of  our  attention  to  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  to  full  and  appropriate,  educational 
services  through  the  public  educational  system.  The  fact  that  this  Na- 
tion, through  the  efforts  of  the  States,  localities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, continues  to  provide  full  educational  services  for  little  more 
than  40  percent  of  these  children,  should  weigh  very  heavily  on  our 
minds  as  we  proceed  today  and  in  future  committee  meetings. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  we  have  before  us  extension  legislation 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  These  efforts  have, 
after  all,  been  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  gro^vth  in  State  pro- 
grams over  the  last  few  years,  and  have  enabled  the  States  to  gather 
leadership  personnel,  and  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  strong  and  vi- 
brant programs  in  preschool  education,  research,  personnel  training, 
the  development  of  technology,  and  the  use  of  specialized  media  and 
materials,  and  the  creation  of  program?,  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  us  here  when  I  say  that  we  must 
continue  to  support  these  programs  and  insure  their  continuity  in 
the  States, 

Yet  the  successes  which  have  emanated  from  these  programs  make 
clear  that  they  are  only  a  beginning  and  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  this  endeavor.  Today,  more  than  1  million  of  these  handicapped 
children  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  public  educational  system, 
and  less  than  40  percent  of  all  handicapped  children  throughout  the 
United  States  are  being  provided  minimal  special  education  programs. 
This  and  other  data  demonstrate  that  we  must  plan  for  a  future  when 
we  can  say  that  all  handicapped  children  are  being  provide  with  ap- 
propriate educational  j)rograms. 

It  is  their  right  to  this  education  which  we  must  reflect  on  through- 
out these  hearings.  In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  a  series  of  court 
decrees  and  decisions  which  mandate  this  right.  On  August  1  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  IJ.S,  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy 
declared  that  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed  children  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  a  public  education.  He  ordered  the  District 
to  make  these  services  available  by  September  1.  His  decision  has  been 
the  most  sweeping  of  cases  which  extend  the  right  to  education  for 
handicapped  children:  For  example,  an  earlier  consent  decree  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  the  State  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  full  due  process  to  all  mentally  retarded  children. 

But  these  decisions  do  not  stand  alone.  In  the  last  year  at  least  22 
cases  in  16  States  were  filed  or  completed  on  the  right  to  education  for 
handicapped  children.  In  at  least  four  more  States  cases  are  presently 
being  prepared,  and  this  trend  will  undoubtedly  continue. 

It  is  with  this  background  of  legal  action  that  our  hearings  open 
today.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  these  legal  rights. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  all  joined  in  introducing  S.  6,  and 
that  we  look  forward  to  passing  this  bill  out  of  committee.  We  mupt 
keep  in  mind  during  these  hearings  that  any  legislation  that  we  con- 
template for  the  futttre  must  make  very  clear  that  we  intend  to  insure 
that  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  to  a  free  and  appropriate 
education  are  being  protected. 
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I  expect  that  under  leadership  of  tlie  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  my  colleague  from  Vermont,  Senator  Stafford,  we  will 
continue  these  hearings  throughout  the  country  and  will  take  testimony 
from  parents,  teachers.  State  and  local  officials  and  other  advocates 
for  full  educational  services  of  these  children. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  hearing  record  a  simimary 
of  litigation  on  the  right  to  education  for  handicapped  children,  and 
the  coiu't  opinions  on  many  of  these  cases. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 


A  CONTINUING  SUMMARY  OF  PENDING  AND  COMPLETED  LITIGATION 
REGARDING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


edited  by 


ALAN  ABESON,  Director 
Stale-Federal  Information  Clearinghouse 
For  Exceptional  Children 


Council  tor  Exceptional  Children  dumber  6 

141 1  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Jan^^'^r  1973 

Suite  900 

Arlington,  Virginia  22202 
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With  Increasing  frequency  U.Sw  courts  are  being  confronted  with  civil 
actions  dealing  with  the  denial,  of  the  civil  rights  of  handicapped  children 
and  adults.    The  majority  of  these  actions  have  focused  on  the  public  respons- 
ibility to  provide  education  and  treatment  for  the  nation's  haTidicapped  citi- 
zens.   The  decisions  reported  here  dealing  with  children  have  substantiated 
the  right  of  handicapped  children  to  equal  protection  under  the  law  -  including 
being  provided  with  an  education  and  full  rights  of  notice  and  due  process  in 
relation  to  their  selection,  placement,  and  retention  in  educational  programs. 

Recognizing  that  the  litigation  represents  an  important  avenue  of  change. 
The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children's  State-Federal  Information  Clf^aringhouse 
for  Exceptional  Children  (SFICEC) ,  a  project  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  has  collected  and  organized  this 
summary  of  relevant  litigation.    A  variety  of  sources  including  attorneys,  organ- 
izations, and  the  plaintiffs  involved  in  the  cases  were  contacted.    The  focus  of 
the  cases  Included  in  the  summary  is  directed  to  education. 

This  summary  does  not  include  all  cases  filed  to  date.    Information  is 
continuously  being  received  about  new  cases^  and,  thus,  there  is  always  some- 
thing too  recent  to  be  included.     SFICEC  will  continue  to  acquire,  summarize, 
and  distribute  this  information.    Those  interested  in  more  in-depth  information 
should  contact  SFICEC.     Each  new  edition  of  the  summary  contains  all  the  information 
presented  in  earlier  editions;  thus,  there  is  no  necessity  for  readers  to  obtain 
previous  editions. 

In  addition  to  this  material,  SFICEC  has  access  to  extensive  information 
regarding  law,  administrative  literature  (ri\les  and  regulations,  standards, 
policies),  and  attorney  generals'  opinions  of  the  state  and  federal  governments 
regarding  the  education  of  the  handicapped.     For  further  information  about  the 
project's  activities  and  services  contact: 

State-Federal  Information  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional 
Children 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

1411  S,  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  900 

Arlington,  Virginia  22202 


A. A.  ^ 
January  20,  1973 

(The  work  presented  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  grant  from 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Office  of  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 
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RIGHT  TO  AN  EDUCATION 


MILLS  V.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Civil  Action  No.  1939-71  (District  of  Columbia), 


In  August  of  1972,  a  landmark  decision  was  achieved  in  a  right  to  educa- 
tion case  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  Mills  v.  D.C»  Board  of  Education, 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  seven  District  of  Columbia  children  brought  a 
class  action  suit  against  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District,  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  and  the  Mayor  for  failure  to  provide  all  children  with  a 
publicly  supported  education. 

The  plaintiff  children  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  sixteen  and  were 
alleged  by  the  public  schools  to  present  the  following  types  of  problems 
that  led  to  the  denial  of  their  opportunity  for  an  education:  slightly 
brain  damaged,  hyperactive  behavior,  epileptic  and  mentally  retarded,  and 
mentally  retarded  with  an  orthopedic  handicap.    Three  children  resided  in 
public,  residential  institutions  with  no  education  program.    The  others 
lived  with  their  families  and  when  denied  entrance  to  programs  were  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  for  tuition  grants  to  obtain  a  private  educational  program. 
However,  in  none  of  these  cases  were  tuition  grants  provided. 

Also  at  issue  was  the  manner  In  which  the  children  were  denied  entrance 
to  or  were  excluded  from  public  education  programs.    Specifically,  the  com- 
plain,   said  that  "pl^^^tiffs  were  so  excluded  without  a  formal  determination 
of  the  basis  for  their  exclusion  and  without  provision  for  periodic  review 
of  their  status.    Plaintiff  children  merely  have  been  labeled  as  behavior 
problems,  emotionally  disturbed,  hyperactive."    Further,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "the  procedures  by  which  plaintiffs  are  excluded  or  suspended  from 
public  school  are  arbitrary  and  do  not  conform  to  the  due  process  require- 
ments of  the  fifth  amendment.    Plaintiffs  are  excluded  and  suspended  with- 
out:    (a)  notification  as  to  a  hearing,  the  nature  of  offense  or  status, 
any  alternative  or  interim  publicly  supported  education;  (b)  opportunity 
for  representation,  a  hearing  by  an  impartial  arbiter,  the  presentation  of 
witnesses,  and  (c)  opportunity  for  periodic  review  of  the  necessity  for 
continued  exclusion  i-.  suspension." 

A  history  of  events  that  transpired  between  the  <:ity  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiffs  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  ths  suit  publicly 
acknowledged  the  Board  of  Education's  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to 
educate  all  excluded  children,  and  although  they  were  providad  with  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  provide  services  to  plaintiff  children,  the  Board  failed 
to  do  so. 

On  December  20,  1971,  the  court  issued  a  stipulated  agreement  and  order 
that  provided  for  the  frllowing: 

1.  The  named  plaintiffs  must  be  provided  with  a  publicly  supported 
education  by  January  3,  1972. 

2.  The  defendants  by  January  3,  1972,  had  to  provide  a  list  showing 
(for  every  child  of  school  age  not  receiving  a  publicly  supported  education 
because  of  suspension,  expulsion  or  any  other  denial  of  placement):  the 
name  of  the  child's  parents  or  guardian;  the  child's  name,  age,  address,  and 
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telephone  number;  the  date  that  services  vere  officially  denied;  a  breakdown 
of  the  list  dh  the  basis  of  the  "alleged  causal  characteristics  for  such 
non-attendance;"  ana  finally^  the  total  number  of  such  children. 

3.      By  January  3,  the  defendants  were  also  to  initiate  efforts  to 
identify  all  other  members  of  the  class  not  previously  known.    Hie  defendants 
were  to  provide  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  with  the  names,  addresses,  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  additionally  identified  children  by  February  1,  1972. 

A.      The  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  to  consider  the  selection  of 
a  master  to  deal  with  special  questions  arising  out  of  this  order. 

A  further  opinion  is  presently  being  prepared  by  United  States  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Judge  Joseph  Waddy  which  will  deal  with  other  matters 
sought  by  the  plaintiffs  including: 

1.  A  declaration  of  the  constitutional  right  of  all  children  regard- 
less of  any  exceptional  condition  or  handicap  to  a  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion. 

2.  A  declaration  that  the  defendants*  rules,  policies,  and  practices 
which  exclude  children  without  a  provision  for  adequate  and  immediate  altem 
ative  educational  services  and  the  absence  of  prior  hearing  and  review  of 
placement  procedures  denied  the  plaintiffs  and  the  class  rights  of  due  pro- 
cess and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

On  August  1,  1972,  Judge  Waddy  issued  a  Memorandum,  Opinion,  Judgment 
and  Decree  on  this  case  which  in  essence  supported  all  arguments  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs.    This  decision  is  particularly  significant  since  it  applies 
not  to  a  single  category  of  handicapped  children,  but  to  all  handicapped 
children. 

In  this  opinion.  Judge  Waddy  addressed  a  number  of  key  points  reacting 
to  issues  that  are  not  unique  to  the  District  of  Columbia  but  are  common 
throughout  the  nation.    Initially  he  commented  on  the  fact  that  parents  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  District  of  Columbia  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  are  coimnitting  a  criminal  offense.    He  said,  "the  court  need  not  belabor 
the  fact  that  requiring  parents  to  see  that  their  children  attend  school  under 
pain  of  criminal  penalties  presupposes  that  an  educational  opportunity  will 
be  made  available  to  the  children.  ...  Thus  the  board  of  education  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  whatever  specialized  instruction  that  will  benefit  the 
child.    By  failing  to  provide  plaintiffs  and  their  class  the  publicly-supported 
specialized  education  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  board  of  education  vio- 
lates the  statutes  and  its  own  regulations." 

The  defendants  claimed  in  response  to  the  complaint  that  it  would  be 
impossibli*  for  them  to  afford  plaintiffs  the  relief  sought  unless  the  Congress 
appropriated  needed  funds,  or  funds  were  diverted  from  other  educational  ser- 
vices for  which  they  had  been  appropriated.    The  court  responded:    "The  defen- 
dants are  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  and  their  own  regulations  to  provide  a  publicly-supported  edu- 
cation for  these  'exceptional*  children.    Their  failure  to  fulfill  this  clear 
duty  to  include  and  retain  these  children  in  the  public  school  system,  or 
otherwise  provide  them  with  publicly-supported  education,  and  their  failure 
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to  afford  them  due  process  hearing  and  periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused 
by  the  claim  that  there  are  insufficient  funds.    In  Goldberg  v,  Kelly,  397 
U.S.  254  (1969)  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  c\-»e  that  involved  the  right  of  a 
welfare  recipient  to  a  hearing  before  termination  of  his  benefits,  held  that 
Constitutional  rights  must  be  afforded  citizens  despite  the  greater  expense 
involved....    Similarly  the  District  of  Columbia's  interest  in  educating  the 
excluded  children  clearly  must  outweigh  its  interest  in  preserving  its 
financial  resources.    If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  finance  all 
of  the  services  and  programs  that  are  needed  and  desirable  in  the  system  then 
the  available  funds  must  be  expended  equitably  in  such  a  manner  ihat  no  child 
is  entirely  excluded  from  a  publicly-supported  education  consistent  with  his 
needs  and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom.    The  inadequacies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  System,  whether  occasioned  by  insufficient  funding  or 
administrative  inefficiency,  certainly  cannot  be  permitted  to  bear  more 
heavily  on  the  'exceptional'  or  handicapped  child  than  on  the  normal  child." 

Regarding  the  appointment  cf  a  mastei-  t:ae  court  commer'ied,  "Despite 
the  defendants'  failure  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Court's  previous 
orders  in  this  case  and  despite  the  defendants*  continuing  failure  to  provide 
an  education  for  these  children,  the  Court  Is  reluctant  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  responsibility  of  administering  this  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the  vehicle  of  a  special 
master.    Nevertheless,  inaction  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  or 
failure  by  the  defendants  to  implement  the  judgment  and  decree  herein  within 
the  time  specified  therein  will  result  in  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
special  master  to  oversee  and  direct  such  implementation  under  the  direction 
of  this  Cour*-  " 

Specifically,  the  judgment  contained  the  followingt 

1..  "That  no  child  eligible  for  a  publlcly*-supported  education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  shall  be  excluded  from  a  regular  public 
school  assignment  by  a  Rule,  Policy  or  Practice  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  .District  of  Columbia  or  its  agents  unless  such  child  is  provided  (a) 
adequate  alternative  educational  services  suited  to  the  child's  needs,  which 
may  include  special  education  or  tuition  grants,  and  (b)  a  constitutionally 
adequate  prior  hearing  and  periodic  review  of  the  child's  status,  progress, 
and  the  adequacy  of  any  educational  alternative."  ' 

2.  An  enjoiner  to  prevent  the  maintenance,  enforcement  or  continuing 
effect  of  any  rules,  policies  and  practices  which  violate  the  conditions  set 
in  one  (above) . 

3.  Every  school  age  child  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
provided  a  free  and  suitable  publicly-supported  education  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  the  child's  mental,  physical  or  emotional  disability  or  impair- 
ment..." within  thirty  days  of  the  order. 

4.  Children  may  not  be  suspended  from  school  for  disciplinary  reasons 
for  more  than  two  days  without  a  hearing  and  provision  for  his  education 
during  the  suspension. 
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5.  Within  25  days  of  the  order,  the  defendants  shall  present  to  the 
court  a  list  of  every  additionally  identified  child  with  data  about  his 
family,  residence,  educational  status,  and  a  list  of  the  reasons  for  non~ 
attendance. 

6.  Within  20  days  of  the  order  individual,  placement  programs  including 
suitable  educational  placements  and  compensatory  education  programs  for  each 
child  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  court. 

7.  Within  45  days  of  the  order,  a  comprehensive  plan  providing  for  the 
identification,  notification,  assessment,  and  placement  of  the  children  will 
be  submitted  to  the  court.    The  plan  will  also  ct^ntain  information  about  the 
curriculum,  educational  objectives,  and  personnel  qualifications. 

8.  Within  45  days  of  the  order,  a  progress  report  must  be  submitted  to 
the  court. 

9.  Precise  directions  as  to  the  provision  of  notice  and  due  process 
including  the  conduct  of  hearings. 

Finally,  Judge  Waddy  retained  jurisdiction  in  the  action  "to  allow  for 
implementation^  modification  and  enforcement  of  this  Judgment  and  Decree  as 
may  be  required." 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN  v.  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Civil  Action  No.  71-42  (3  Judge  Court,  E.  D.  Pennsylvania). 


In  January,  -1971*  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
(P.A.R.C.)  brought  suit  against  Pennsylvania  for  the  state's  failure  to  pro- 
vide all  retarded  children  access  to  a  free  public  education.    In  addition 
to  P.A.R.C,  the  plaintiffs  included  fourteen  mentally  retarded  children  of 
school  age  who  were  representing  themselves  and  "all  others  similarly  situated,' 
i.e.  all  other  retarded  children  in  the  state.    The  defendants  included  the 
state  secretaries  of  education  and  public  welfare,  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  thirteen  named  school  districts,  representing  the  class  of  all  of 
Pennsylvania's  school  districts. 

The  suit,  heard  by  a  three-judge  panel  in  the  Eastern  District  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  specifically  questioned  public  policy  as  expressed  in  law,  pol- 
icies, and  practices  which  excluded,  postponed,  or  denied  free  access  to  public 
education  opportunities  to  school  age  mentally  retarded  children  who  could 
benefit  from  such  education. 

Expert  witnesses  presented  testimony  focusing  on  the  following  major 
points: 

1.      The  provision  of  systematic  education  programs  to  mentally  retarded 
children  will  produce  learning. 
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2.  Education  cannot  be  defined  solely  as  the  provision  of  academic 
experiences  to  children.     Rather,  education  niust  be  seen  as  a  continuous 
process  by  which  Individuals  learn  to  cope  and  function  within  their  environ- 
ment.    Thus,  for  children  to  learn  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves  is  a  legiti- 
mate outcome  achievable  through  an  educational  program. 

3.  The  earlier  these  children  are  provided  with  educational  experiences, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  learning  that  can  be  predicted. 

A  June,  1971  stipulation  and  order  and  an  October,  1971  Injunction,  consent 
agreement,  and  order  resolved  the  suit.     The  June  stipulation  focused 
on  the  provision  of  due  process  rights  to  children  who  are  or  are  thought 
to  be  mentally  retarded.     The  decree  stated  specifically  that  no  such  child 
could  be  denied  admission  to  a  public  school  program  or  have  his  educational 
status  changed  without  first  being  accorded  notice  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
due  process  hearing.     "Change  In  educational  status"  has  been  defined  as 
"assignment  or  re-asslgnment ,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  child  Is  mentally 
retarded  or  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded,  to  one  of  the  following  edu- 
cational assignments:    regular  education,  special  education,  or  to  no 
assignment,  or  from  one  type  of  special  education  to  another."    The  full 
due  process  procedure  from  notifying  parents  that  their  child  Is  being 
considered  for  a  change  In  educational  .status  to  the  completion  of  a  formal 
hearing  was  detailed  In  the  June  decree.    All  of  the  due  process  procedures 
went  Into  effect  on  June  18,  1971. 

The  October  decrees  provided  that  the  state  could  not  apply  any  law 
which  would  postpone,  terminate,  or  deny  mentally  retarded  children  access 
to  a  publlcly-sup;  irted  education.  Including  a  public  school  program,  tui- 
tion or  tuition  maintenance,  and  homebound  Instruction.     By  October,  1971, 
the  plaintiff  children  were  to  have  been  reevaluated  and  placed  In  programs, 
and  by  September,  1972,  all  retarded  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  must  be  provided  a  publicly-supported  education. 

■       Local  districts  providing  preschool  education  to  any  children  are 
required  to  provide  the  same  for  men^-ally  retarded  children.     The  decree 
also  stated  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  educate  these  children  In  a  program 
most  like  that  provided  to  non-handicapped  children.     Further  requirements 
Include  the  assignment  of  supervision  of  educational  programs  In  Institutions 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  automatic  re-evaluatlon  of  all  chil- 
dren placed  on  homebound  Instruction  every  three  months,  and  a  schedule  the 
state  must  follot;  that  will  result  In  the  placement  of  all  retarded  children 
In  programs  by  September  1,  1972.    Finally,  two  masters  or  experts  were 
appointed  by  the  court  to  oversee  the  development  of  plans  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  order  and  agreement. 

The  June  and  October  decrees  were  formally  finalized  by  the  court  on 
May  3,  1972. 
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CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES.  INC,  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
(Delaware) 


Catholic  Social  Services  of  Delaware  as  part  of  its  responsibilities 
places  and  supervises  dependent  children  in  foster  homes.    In  the  process 
of  trying  to  obtain  educational  services  for  handicapped  children,  the 
agency  found  "...  the  special  education  facilities  in  Delaware  totally  in- 
adequate. " 

The  three  children  named  in  the  suit  included: 

Jimmy,  age  10,  a  child  of  average  intelligence  who  has  had  emotional 
and  behavioral  problems  which  from  the  beginning  of  his  school  career,  indi- 
cated a  need  for  special  education.    Although  special  education  program 
placemeac  was  recommended  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  lack  of  programs 
available  prevented  enrollment. 

Debbie,  age  13,  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  seriously  visually  handicapped 
child  of  normal  intelligence  who,  because  of  her  handicap,  could  not  learn 
normally,    she  has  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  special 
education  program,  but  as  of  September,  1971,  none  was  available. 

Johnnie,  age  13,  had  for  years  demonstrated  disruptive  behavior  in 
school  which  led>  because  of  his  teachers*  inability  to  "cope"  with  him, 
to  a  recoimnendation  for  placement  in  an  educational  program  with  a  small 
student-teacher  ratio,  possibly  in  a  class  of  "emotionally  complex  chil- 
dren." Until  the  time  of  the  suit,  he  had  not  been  able  to  receive  such 
training. 

Adrian,  age  16,  had  a  long  history  of  psychiatric  disability  which 
prevented  him  from  receiving  public  education.     Following  the  abortive 
attempts  of  his  mother  to  enroll  him  in  school,  he  was  ultimately  placed 
in  a  state  residential  facility  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  This 
placement  was  made  without  psychological  testing  and  with  no  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  there  were  adequate  school  facilities 
available  for  him.    Approximately  one  year  later  he  was  brought  to  the 
Delaware  Family  Court  on  the  charge  of  being  "uncontrolled,"  and  after  no 
judgment  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence,  he  was  returned  to  the  residential 
school  on  probationary  &, atus.    If  his  behavior  did  not  improve,  as  judged 
by  the  staff,  he  could  later  be  committed  to  the  State  School  for  Delinquent 
Children.    In  July,  1970,  the  latter  transfer  was  made  without  Adrian  being 
represented  by  counsel  or  being  advised  of  this  right.     Since  that  time, 
Adrian  has  received  "some  educational  service  ...  but  little  or  no  specific 
training. " 

The  complaint  quotes  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Delsi^are  that  guaran- 
tees all  children  the  right  to  an  education.    Delaware  Coda  specifies  that 
"The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  school  board  shsll  provide  and 
maintain,  under  appropriate  regulations,  special  classes  and  facilities 
wherever  possible  to  meet  the  need  of  all  handicapped,  gifted  and  talented 
children  recoimnended  for  special  education  or  training  who  come  from  any 
geographic  area."    Further,  the  code  defines  handicapped  children  as  those 
children  "between  the  chronological  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  who  are 
physically  handicapped  or  maladjusted  or  mentally  handicapped." 
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Because  the  respondents  (Board  of  Education  and  others  named  in^  the 
complaint)  have  failed  to  provide  the  legally  guaranteed  education  to  the 
named  children,  the  complaint  urges  that  the  respondents: 

1.  Declare  that  the  petitioners  have  been  deprived  of  rightful  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunities. 

2.  Provide  special  educational  facilities  for  the  named  petitioners. 

3.  Immediately  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation  into  the 
public  school  system  of  Delaware  to  determine  the  number  of  youths  being 
deprived  of  special  educational  facilities  and  develop  recommendations  for 
the  implementation  of  a  program  of  special  education  for  those  children. 

4.  Conduct  a  full  hoaring  allowing  petitioners  to  subpoena  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  and  allow  pre-hearing  discovery  including  inter- 
rogatories. 

5.  Provide  compensatory  special  education  for  petitioners  for  the 
years  they  were  denied  an  education. 

The  three  named  plaintiffs  were  placed  in  education  programs  prior 
to  the  taking  of  formal  legal  action. 


REID  V.  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Civil  Action  No.  71-1380  (U.S.  District 
Court,  S.D.  New  York) 

REID  V.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Administrative  Procedure  Before  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education 

This  class  action  was  originally  brought  in  federal  court  to  prevent 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  from  denying  brain-injured  children  adequate 
and  equal  educational  opportunities.    Plaintiffs  alleged  that  undue  delays 
in  screening  and  placing  these  children  prevented  them  from  receiving  free 
education  in  appropriate  special  classes,  thus  infringing  upon  their  state 
statutory  and  constitutional  rights,  guarantees  of  equal  protection  and 
due  process  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

In  this  1971  case  it  was  alleged  that  over  400  children  in  New  York  City 
were,  on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  diagnosis,  identified  as  brain  damaged, 
but  could  not  receive  an  appropriate  educational  placement  until  they  parti- 
cipated in  final  screening.     It  would  take  two  years  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  all  these  children.    An  additional  group  of  200  children  were  found 
eligible  but  were  awaiting  special  class  placement. 

The  plaintiffs  further  alleged  that  the  deprivation  of  the  constitutional 
right  "to  a  free  public  education  and  due  process  operated  to  severely  injure 
the  plaintiffs  and  other  members  of  their  class  by  placing  them  generally  in 
regular  classes  which  constituted  no  more  than  custodial  care  for  these  chil- 
dren who  were  in  need  of  special  attention  and  instruction.    In  addition,  pro- 
viding the  plaintiffs  with  one  or  two  hours  per  week  of  home  instruction  is 
equally  inadequate.     It  was  further  argued  that  if  immediate  relief  was  not 
forthcoming  all  members  of  the  class  would  be  irreparably  injured  because 
every  day  spent  either  in  a  regular  school  class  or  at  home  delayed  the  start 
of  special  instruction. 
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On  June  22,  1971,  Judge  MeCzner,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  denied  the  notion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
and  granted  the  defendants*  motion  to  dismiss.    The  Court  applied  the  absten- 
tion doctrine,  reasoning  that  since  there  was  no  charge  of  deliberate  discrimin- 
ation, this  was  a  case  where  the  State  Court  could  provide  an  adequate  remedy 
and  where  resort  to  the  federal  courts  was  unnecessary. 

On  appeal,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  ruling  on  the  District 
Court  order,  on  December  14,  1971  decided  that  federal  jurisdiction  should 
have  been  retained  pending  a  determination  of  the  state's  claims  in  the 
New  York  State  Courts. 

In  January  1972,  a  class  action  administrative  hearing  was  held  before  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit  of  December  14,  1971  and 
January  13,  1972.    "The  order  directed  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  to  abstain  from  deciding  those  claims  of  plaintiffs 
which  were  based  on  the  United  States  Constitution  pending  a  determination  by 
New  York  State's  authorities  of  relevant  but  as  yet  unanswered  questions  of 
state  law." 

The  substance  of  the  new  complaint  submitted  to  the  commissioner  concerns 
the  alleged  failure  of  t^e  respondents  (the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education)  to 
"fulfill  their  obligation  to  provide  petitioners  who  represent  all  handicapped 
children,  with  suitable  education  services,  facilities  and/or  programs  in  either 
a  private  or  public  school  setting  as  mandated  by  ..."  the  New  York  Constitution 
and  education  laws. 

Petitioners  in  this  action  are  nine  school  age  children  with  learning 
disabilities  attributed  to  brain  injury  and/or  emotional  disturbance  although 
two  children  also  possess  orthopedic  handicaps.    The  class  they  represent  is 
estimated  to  be  20,000  children.    An  additional  petitioner  is  the  New  York 
Association  for  Brain  Injured  Children,  a  state-wide  organization  invovled  in 
promoting  educational,  m&dical,  recreational  programs  and  facilities,  social 
research,  and  public  education  regarding  the  needs  of  brain  injured  children. 

The  named  children  range  in  age  from  seven  to  12  and  have  school  histories 
including  misplacement,  medical  or  other  suspension  from  school  with  no  pro- 
vision for  continuing  instruction,  multiple  screening  and  evaluation  sessions, 
mis communication  between  the  parents  and  school  personnel,  home  instruction 
ranging  from  one  to  three  hours  a  week,  and  long-term  assignmenffo  waiting'  ' 
lists  for  placement  In  public  special  education  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  respondents 
also  include  Harvey  Scribner,  Chancellor  of  the  New  York  School  District. 

Specifically,  it  is  alleged  that  respondents*  violation  of  the  law  include 
"...  failure  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time    in  order  to  meet  the  child's  edu- 
cational needs;  failure  to  place  a  handicapped  child  or  failure  Oio  find  a  suit- 
able placement;  the  unavailability  of  placemeiTts  in  violation  of  the  mandate  that 
education  services,  facilities  and/or  programs  must  be  provided  for  handicapped 
children;  suspension  of  handicapped  children  from  classes  without  adequate  notice 
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or  alternatives;  unreasonable  lapses  of  time  between  placements  or  between  place- 
ments and  evaluation;  failure  to  endeavor  to  secure  public  or  private  school 
for  a  handicapped  child  placing  the- burden  on  parents  to  search  for  private 
school  placements,  provision  of  entirely  unsuitable  home  instruction."  Finally, 
it  is  alleged  that  petitioners  and  their  class  have  been  caused  serious 
and  irreparable  harm. 

The  petition  also  contains  th^  following  arguments: 

1.  The  failure  of  the  respondents  to  provide  for  the  suitable  education  of  the 
petitioners  and  their  class  and  the  manner  in  which  this  occurs  including  coercion 
of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from  school,  suspension  of  children  without 
procedural  safeguards  and  the  time  delay  between  screening,  diagnosis,  and  place«~ 
loent  places  the  burden  of  finding  an  education  for  their  children  on  parents  rather 
than  the  schools. 

2.  It  is  maintained  by  respondents  that  for  the  20,000  handicapped  children 
included  in  the  class,  placements  are  not  made  because  "...  they  have  not  developed 
special  classes  which  are  suitable  to  the  need  of  those  children"  or  they  "... 
have  classes  suitable  for  that  particular  handicap  but  do  not  have  room  in  them." 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  65,000  children  are  presently  enrolled  in  city  special 
education  programs. 

3.  The  home  instruction  program  offered  is  not  a  suitable  educational 
service  because  it  was  initially  designed  for  children  who  needed  physical  isolation 
and  not  for  children  who  requive  specialized  learning  situations  including  special 
personnel,  equipment,  and  material.    As  stated  in  the  petition  "the  lack  of  in- 
tensity of  home  instruction,  the  fact  it  is  only  offered  a  few  hours  a  week  to  a 
child  who  needs  a  full  day  in  the  classroom  so  that  he  can  learn  and  re learn 

apply  his  learning  daily  and  hourly,  makes  it  dramatically  unsuitable." 

The  petition  seeks  the  following: 

1.  "...  immediate  relief  in  the  nature  of  suitable  education  services,  fa- 
cilities and /or  programs  beginning  fall  1972"  for  all  named  children. 

2.  Similarly,  all  children  in  the  class  must  be  provided  "...  with  suitable 
education  services,  facilities,  and/or  programs  in  a  school  and  classroom  environ- 
ment beginning  with  the  fall  1972  semester." 

3.  The  relief  requested  in  1  and  2  may  be  provided      . , .  within  a 
public  school  setting  or  by  contracting  with  a  private  Institution  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  child's  home  for  such  services,  facilities  and/or  programs 
pursuant  ..."  to  state  law. 

A.    The  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  "...  all  children  suspected  of  being 
handicapped  in  a  prompt  and  timely  manner." 

5.  All  children  henceforth  found  to  be  handicapped  be  provided  with  suitable 
education  services,  facilities,  and/or  programs  in  a  school  and  classroom  environ- 
ment. 

6.  "...  provide  all  children  now  receiving  liome  instruction  with  suitable 
education  services,  facilities,  and/or  programs  in  a  classroom  and  school  en- 
vironment." 

7.  An  order  requiring  "...  the  repondents  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, subject  to  this  modification,  approval,  and  continual  supervision,  to 
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ensure  complldnce  with  the  above  orders  ...  to  Include  a  complete  listing  of 
available  services,  facilities  and/or  programs,  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
and  attending  public  school  special  classes  and  classes  in  private  institutions 
with  which  the  respondents  have  contracted,  the  number  of  children  on  waiting 
lists  for  special  classes  and  private  school  classes,  an  approximation  of  the 
number  of  children  annually  who  may  need  special  classes,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  screening  units,  the  number  of  children  on  waiting  lists  or  probably  in 
need  of  screening,  a  projection  in  detail  of  the  number  of  new  classes  and  class 
spaces  that  must  be  made  avail^ible  for  respondents  to  provide  the  relief  herein 
granted;  and  further  order  thht  the  plan  specify  the  detailed  timetable  for 
screening,  diagnosis,  classification,  and  placement  by  respondent,  of  petitioners 
and  the  class  herein  represented;  and  further  order  the  inclusion  in  the  plan  of 
any  other  items  not  herein  listed." 

This  proceeding  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  before  the  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  January  16,  1973. 

DOE  v.  MILWAUKEE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS.  (State  of  Wisconsin,  Circuit  Court, 
Civil  Division,  Milwaukee  County) 


The  plaintiffs  in  this  class  action  are  represented  by  John  Doe,  a  14  year 
old  trainable  mentally  retarded  student.    The  suit  against  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  School  Directors  focused  on  the  fact  that  although  John  Doe  was  tested  by  a 
school  board  psychologist  who  determined  that  he  was  mentally  retarded  and  in 
need  of  placement  in  a  class  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded,  he  was  put 
on  a  waiting  list  for  the  program.     It  is  alleged  that  this  is  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

Plaintiffs  argued  that  this  violation  occurred  on  two  counts.    First,  John 
Doe,  as  a  school  age  resident  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  is  guaranteed  an  educa- 
tion by  the  Wisconsin  constitution.    It  is  pointed  out  that  public  education  is 
provided  to  "the  great  bulk  of  Milwaukee  children...  without  requiring  the;n  to 
spend  varying  and  indefinite  amounts  of  time  on  waiting  lists  waiting  for  an 
education." 

The  second  alleged  violation  occurred  because,  under  the  law,  the  school 
directors  are  required  "to  establish  schools  sufficient  to  accommodate  children 
of  school  age  with  various  listed  handicaps,  including  children  with  mental  dis- 
abilities."   It  is  further  argued  that  at  the  same  time  of  the  complaint  400 
trainable  mentally  retarded  children  VTere  attending  such  classes.    Thus,  by 
denying  the  plaintiff  participation  in  the  program,  the  defendants  are  denying 
them  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

The  plaintiffs  sought: 

1.  A  temporary  order  requiring  immediate  enrollment  of  plaintiffs  in  an 
appropriate  class  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  children. 

2.  An  order  enjoining  the  defendants  from  maintaining  a  waiting  list  that 
denies  public  education  to  those  requiring  special  education. 

A  temporary  injunction  was  ordered  and  the  public  schools  were  required  to 
admit  the  plaintiffs  into  the  program  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  children 
with  all  reasonable  speed  which  was  defined  as  15  days.    This  order  delivered  in 
1969  is'still  in  effect. 
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MARLEGA  v.  MILWAUKEE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS,  Civil  Action  No.  70-C-8  (U.S. 
District  Court,  Wisconsin) 


This  case,  completed  in  1970,  was  a  class  action  suit  with  Douglas  Marlega 
as  the  named  plaintiff.    He  brought  suit  against  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  on  the  basis  of  denial  of  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  notice  and  due  process. 

At  issue  was  the  exclusion  of  Marlega  from  public  school  attendance 
because  of  alleged  medical  reasons  involving  hyperactivity  "...without  affording' 
the  parents  or  guardians  an  opportunity  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  exclusion 
determination."  Marlega,  of  average  intelligence,  was  completely  excluded  from 
February  16,  1968,  to  October  7,  1968.    His  parents  were  not  given  justification 
for  the  exclusion,  nor  were  they  given  any  opportunity  for  a  due  process  hearing. 
Throughout  the  period  of  exclusion,  "...  no  alternative  public  schooling  is 
furnished  on  a  predictable  basis"  and  "no  periodic  review  of  the  condition  of 
excluded  students  is  apparently  made  nor  is  home  instruction  apparently  provided 
on  a  regular  basis." 

The  following  was  sought  by  the  plaintiff: 

1.  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  reinstate  Marlega  and  his  class  in 
school; 

2.  an  order  to  defendants  to  provide  the  plaintiffs  a  due  process  hearing; 

and 

3.  an  order  to  prevent  the  board  of  school  directors  of  Milwaukee  from 
excluding  any  children  from  school  for  medical  reasons  without  first  providing 
for  a  due  process  hearing  except  in  emergency  situations. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  awarded  on  January  14,  1970.    On  March 
16,  1970,  the  Court  ordered  that  no  child  could  be  excluded  from  a  free  public 
education  on  a  full-time  basis  without  a  due  process  hearing.    The  school  direc- 
tors submitted  to  the  court  a  proposed  plan  for  the  handling  of  all  medically 
excluded  children  which  wasj  approved  on  September  17,  1970. 

WOLF  V.  STATE  LEGISLATURE,  Civil  Action  No.  182646  (Third  Judicial  Court,  Utah) 

A  1969  ruling  in  the  Third  Judicial  Court  of  Utah  guaranteed  the  right  to 
an  education  at  public  expense  to  all  children  in  the  state.    This  action  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  two  trainable  mentally  retarded  children  who  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.     The  children  were  not  being 
provided  with  suitable  education.    The  judge,  in  his  opinion,  stated  that  the 
framers  of  the  Utah  constitution  believed  "in  a  free  and  equal  education  for  all 
children  administered  under  the  Department  of  Education."    He  further  wrote  that 
"the  plaintiff  children  must  be  provided  a  free  and  equal  education  within  the 
school  districts  of  which  they  are  residents,  and  the  state  agency  which  is 
solely  responsible  for  providing  the  plaintiff  children  with  a  free  and  public 
education  is  the  State  Board  of  Education." 
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MARYLAND  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN  v.  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  Civil  Action 
No.  72-733-K  (U.S.  District  Court,  Maryland) 

A  class  action  suit  is  br:.iig  brought  by  the  Maryland  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  and.  14  mentt^^iy  retarded  children  against  the  state  of 
Maryland  and  its  state  board  of  education,  state  superintendent  of  education, 
secretary  of  health  and  mental  hygiene,  director  of  the  mental  retardation 
administration,  and  local  boards  of  education  for  their  failure  to  provide 
retarded  or  otherwise  handicapped  children  with  an  equal  and  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  14  plaintiff  children  range  from  those  classified  as  severely  retarded 
to  the  educable.    The  majority  of  the  children,  whether  living  at  home  or  in  an 
institution,  are  not  receiving  an  appropriate  education  with  some  children 
being  denied  any  education  to  those  inappropriately  placed  in  regular  education 
programs.    For  example,  two  educable  children,  residing  in  Baltimore  city,  have 
been  placed  and  retained  in  regular  kindergarten  programs  because  they  are  not 
yet  eight  years  old  though  their  need  for  a  special  class  placement  has  been 
recognized. 

The  complaint  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  all  persons  with  an 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  become  good  citizens,  achieve  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  abilities,  prepare  for  later  training,  and  adjust  normally 
to  their  environment.     It  is  further  argued  that  "the  opportunity  of  an  educa- 
tion, where  the  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  it,  is  a  right  that  must  be 
made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms." 

The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  is  indicated;  in  the  follox^ing; 

"There  are  many  thousands  of  retarded  and  otherwise  handicapped  school-age 
children  (children  under  age  21)  in  the  state  of  Maryland.    Defendants  deny 
many  of  these  children  (including  each  of  the  individual  plaintiff  children 
herein)  free  publicly-supported  educational  programs  suited  ^o  their  needs, 
and  for  transportation  in  connection  therewith. 

"More  specifically,  defendants  deny  such  educational  programs  Ko  many 
children  who  are  retarded,  particularly  to  those  who  are  profoundly  or  severely 
retarded,  or  who  are  multiply  disabled;  or  who  are  not  ambulatory,,  toilet 
trained,  verbal,  or  sufficiently  well  behaved;  or  who  do  not  meet  requirements 
as  to  age  not  imposed  on  either  normal  or  handicapped  children  comparably 
situated.    As  a  result  of  their  exclusion  from  public  education,  the  plaintiff 
children's  cl^       (including  plaintiffs)  must  either  (a)  remain  at  home  without 
any  educationa.       ograms;  or  (b)  attend  nonpublic  educational  facilities 
partly  or  wholl>  ^^±d  for  by  their* parents;  or  (c)  attend  *day  care'  programs 
that  are  not  required  to  provide  structured,  organized,  professionally  run 
programs  of  education;  or  (d)  seek  placement  in  public  or  nonpublic  residential 
facilities,  partly  or  wholly  paid  for  by  their  parents,  which  do  not  provide 
suitable  educational  p:.:ograms  for  many  of  these  children. 

"Like  children  for  whom  defendants  provide  suitable  publicly-supported 
educational  programs,  including  other  retarded  and  otherwise  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  plaintiff  children's  class  can  benefit  fron  suitable  educational  pro- 
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grams.    The  defendants*  failure  to  provide  these  children  with  publicly-supported 
"educational  programs  suited  to  their  needs  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  invidi- 
ously discriminatory  and  serves  no  valid  state  interest.    The  denial  of  such  pro- 
grams violated  the  plaintiffs*  rights  under  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection 
Clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  "Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  state's  tuition  assistance  program 
provides  insufficient  funds  to  educate  these  children  and  thus  parents 
are  forced  to  use  their^^own  resources.     *'Thus,  defendants  have  conditioned 
the  education  of  these  children  on  their  parents'  ability  to  pay.  That 
action  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  invidiously  discriminatory,  serves 
no  valid  state  interest,  and  violates  the  said  plaintiffs  rights  under 
the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment...." 

'Another  allegation  is  that  the  state  when  making  placement  decistons 
does  not  provide  for  no?.5.ce  and  procedural  due  process. 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking: 

1.  Declaration  that  the  "unequal  imposition  of  charges  foV  programs 
for  school-age  children  at  state  institutions  are  (is)  unconstitutional." 

2. "~    Declaration  that  the  provision  cf  unequal  r^nounts  of  cuition 
money  depending  on  the  category  of  handicap  is  uncjnstitutionaJ. . 

3.  Enjoiner  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  violating  the  due  pro- 
cess and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  including 
providing  free  publicly-supported  education  to  plaintiff  children  and 
their  class  within  60  days  of  the  order  and  a  number  of  other  acCion  steps 
involving  the  identification  of  children,  advertising  the  availability  of 
programs,  creating  hearing  and  other  due  process  procedures,  planning, 
and  reporting  back  to  the  court.    The  plaintiffs  also  asked  the  court 

to  require  that  any  public  institutional  or  day  care  program  in  which 
a  child  is  placed  be  structured  to  meet  individual  children's  needs 
under  "standards  and  criteria  reasonably  calculated . to  insure  that  the 
program  provided  is  in  fact  a  suitable  program  of  education."    They  are 
also  seeking  compensatory  education  for  the  plaintiff  children  and  the 
class  they  represent  who  were  excluded  or  excused  from  school  because 
of  a  physical,  mental,  emotional,  or  behavioral  handicap.  Finally, 
they  seek  appointment  of^  a  master. 

This  action  was  introduced  on  July  19,  1972,  and  is  expected  to  be 
heard  shortly. 

NORTH  CAROLHU  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN,  INC.  v.  THE  STATE  rp 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  Civil  Action  No.  72-72  (U.S.  District  Court,  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh  Division) 

On  Hay  18,  1972,  a  suit  was  introduced  in  the  Raleigh  Division  of 
the  Eastern  District  Court  of  North  Carolina  by  the  North  Carolina  Associ- 
ation for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.  and  thirteen  mentally  retarded  children 
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against  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  various  state  agencies  and  their 
department  heads,  a  :ity  school  district,  and  a  county  school  district 
for  failure  to  provide  free  public  education  for  all  of  the  state's  esti- 
niated  75,000  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  class  action  suit  names  thirteen  severely  and  moderately  mentally 
retarded  children  as  plaintiffs.    The  children's  histories  include  never 
having  been  in  public  school,  having  been  excluded  from  public  school, 
delayed  entrance  into  public  school  programs,  or  in  some  cases  receiving 
an  education  through  jjrivate  programs  at  their  parents'  expense.  Plaintiff 
children  who  had  been  receiving  a  public  education  were  excluded  because 
of  alleged  lack  of  facilities  or  failure  of  the  children  to  meet  certain 
behavioral  criteria  such  as  toilet  training.    In  summary,  the  suit  is  being 
brought  on  behalf  of  "residents  of  North  Carolina,  six  years  of  age  and 
over,  who  are  eligible  for  free  public  education  but  who  have  by  the 
defendants  (1)  been  excluded,  or  (2)  been  excused  from  attendance  at  public 
schools,  or  (3)  had  their  admission  postponed,  or  (4)  otherwise  have  been 
refused  free  access  to  public  education  or  training  comnl^surate  with 
their  capabilities  because  they  are  retarded." 

The  defendants  include  the.  state,  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
education,  the  department  of  public  education,  the  state  board  of  education 
the  department  and  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  human  resources,  the 
commissioner  and  the  state  board  and  the  state  department  of  mental  health, 
the  treasurer  and  the  department  of  the  state  treasurer,  the  state  disburs- 
ing officer  and  the  controller  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  Wake 
County  board  of  county  commissioners.    The  two  school  districts  are  named 
as  typical  of  all  the  state's  local  city  or  county  education  agencies. 
The  board  of  county  commissioners  Is  also  named  as  representative  of  all 
of  the  state's  county  boards  that  "have  the  authority  and  duty  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools." 

Plaintiffs'  attorneys  quote  tho  North  Carolina  constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  "equal  opportunities  shall  be  provided  for  all  'students  for  free 
public  school  education."  Further  support  for  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  comes  from  the 
following  section  of  a  1967  North  Carolina  attorney  general's  opinion: 

It  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  therefore,  to  operate 
the  public  school  system  in  a  discriminatory  manner  as 

^  against  the  mentally  retarded  child  and  to  allocate  funds 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mentally  retarded  child.  Often 
a  mentally  retarded  child  develops  fair  skills  and  abilities 

-  and  becomes  a  useful  citizen  of  the  state  but  in  order  to  do 
this,  the  mentally  retarded  -►li.ii  must  have  his  or  her  chance. 

The  complaint  specifically  alleges  that  the  school  exclus''*~n 
laws  (G.S.  Sec.  115-165)  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  in  violation  of  the-  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
in  the  following  manner: 
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1.  Discriminates  between  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  children 
by  allowing  a  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  to  decide  that  a 
"Child  cannot  substantially  profit  from  the  instructions  given  in  the  pub- 
lic school  as  now  constituted  and  as  such  discriminates  against  the  severely 
afflicted  by  mental,  emotional  or  physical  incapacity  children  in  favor  of 
those  children  who  are  not  so  afflicted  in  that  these  unfortunate  children 
are  deprived  of  any  and  all  educational  training  whereas. the  children  who 

do  not  fall  in  this  classification  or  category  obtain  complete  free  public 
education." 

2.  "Arbitrarily  and  capriciously  and  tor  no  adequate  reason"  denies 
mentally  retarded  children  educational  op-^ovtunities  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  contributing  citizens  as  guaranteed  by  thp  North  Carolina  constitution 
and  laws  and  further  "subjects  them  to  jeopar.-^y  of  liberty  and  even  of  life." 

3.  Denial  of  the  plaintiff  children  from  attendance  in  public  schools 
imposes  the  unfair  criterion  cf  family  wealth  as  the  detertnining  factor  of 
their  receiving  an  education.     In  effect,  children  from  poor  families  are 
unable  to  obtain  private  education  as  can  children  from  financially  able 
families .  •  ' 

A.      Plaintiffs'  parents,  although  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  are  unable  to  have  their  children  admitted  and  thus  in 
order  to  obtain  an  education  for  them  must  pay  additional  funds. 

Other  counts  included  in  the  complaint  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  implementat:ion  of  the  school  attendance  law  plaintiffs 

are  denied  procedural  due  process  of  law  as  guaranteed  in  the  l^th  amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  including  provisions  for  notice,  hearing,  and 
cross  examination. 

2.  Tlie  North  Carolina  statute  requiring  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  contains  an  exception  which  relieves  parents  of  children  "afflicted 
by  mental,  emotional,  or  physical  incapacities  so  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
such  child  could  substantially  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  public 
schools"  from  Lhis  responsibility.     Plaintiffs  argue  however  that  this  statute 
which  is  "to  forgive  what  otherwise  would  be  violations  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance requirements  and  to  preserve  to  the  parents  the  decision  of  whether  the 
child  shall  actend  school"  is  in  fact  used  to  "mandate  non-attendance  contrary 
to  parents'  wishes  and  thus  justify  the  exclusion  of  retarded  children  from 
the  public  schools  !'in  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights." 

3.  The  defendants  have  ignored  the  law  that  all  children  are  eligible 
for  public  school  enrollment  at  age  six  and  have  excluded  retarded  children 
until  they  are  older. 

A.      In  addition  to  preventing  the  enrollment  of  plaintiff  children  in 
public  schools,  the  defendants  also  are  alleged  to  exclude,  excuse,  and  post- 
pone admission  to  public  schools  and  to  provide  education  for  children  at 
state  schools,  hospitals,  institutions,  and  other  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded . 
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The  suit  seeks  ch$  following  remedies; 

1.  D(»c],iracion  chat  all  relevant  statutes ,  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  are  unconstitutional. 

2.  Permanently  enjoin  the  defendants  from  the  practices  described 
as  well  as  "giving  differential  treatment  concerning  attendance  at  school 
to  any  retarded  child.*' 

3.  A  permanent  injunction  requiring  that  the  defendants  operate 
educational  programs  for  the  retarded  in  schools,  institutipns,  and  hos- 
pitals, and,  if  necessary,  at  home  with  all  costs  being  charged  to  the  respons- 
ible public  agency. 

4.  A  permanent  mandatory  injunction  directing  the  defendants  to  provide 
compensatory  years  of  education  to  each  retarded  person  who  has  been  excluded, 
excused,  or  otherwise  denied  the  right  to  attend  school  while  of  school  age 
and  further  enjoin  the  defendants  to  give  notice  of  the  judgment  herein  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  each  such  child. 

■  5.  Provision  to  the  plaintiffs  the  cost  of  the  suit  including  "reasonable 
counsel  fees." 

On  July  31,  19-2,  an  expanded  complaint  was  filed  naming  in  addition  to  the 
North  Carolina  As£w»ciation  for  Retarded  Children,  22  plaintiff  children.  The. 
new  complaint  joins  the  original  North  Carolina  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
.suit  with  Crystal  Rene  Hamilton  v.  Dr.  J.  Iverson  Riddle,  Superintendent  of 
Western  Carolina  Center,  et.  al.   (Civil  Action  No.   72-86).    The  additional 
plaintiffs  include  children  whose  histories  permitted  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing allegations  regarding  the  state's  failure  to  provide  for  their  education: 

who  have  by  the  defendants  ...   (5)  been  denied  the  right  of  free  home- 
bound  instruction  or  (6)  been  denied  the  right  of  tuition  or  costs  reimburse- 
ment in  private  schools  or  institutions  or  (7)  been  denied  the  right  of  free 
education,  training  or  habilitation  in  institutions  for  mentally  retarded 
operated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 

A  further  distinction  is  t:he  allegation  that  there  are  state  statutes 
which  operate  to  grant  "aid  to  the  mentally  retarded  children  below  the  age 
of  six  years  in  non-profit  private  facilities  for  retarded  children' and 
excluding  such  aid  to  mentally  retarded  children  above  six  years  attending 
the  same  type  of  institutions." 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  defendants  further  "failed  to  provide  for 
appropriate  free  education,  training  and  habilitation  of  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
homes  after  excluding  the  plaintiffs  from  free  education  and  training  in  the 
public  schools  and  thus ' condition  the  plaintiffs  education  in  the  homes  upon 
the  impermissible  criteria  of  wealth,  denying  training,  education,  and  habili- 
tation to  those  children  whose  parents  are  poor." 
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In  Che  expanded  suit  an  additional  count  has  been  introduced  that  focuses 
on  the  state  institutions  for  the.  mentally  retarded.    Specifically,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  centers  .  ir  the  retarded  are  "warehouse  institutions  which, 
because  of  their  atmbsph.^re  of  psychological  and  physical  deprivation,  the 
institutions  are  wholly  iicapable  of  furnishing  habilitation  to  the  mentally 
retarded  and  are  conducivn  only  to  the  deterioration  and  the  debilitation  of 
the  residents."    It  is  also  charged  that  the  institutions  are  understaffed, 
overcrowded,  unsafe  and  do  not  provide  residents  with  "education i  training, 
habilitation, , and  guidance  as  will  enable  them  to  develop  their  ability  and 
maximum  potential." 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  in  addition  to  the  remedies  originally  sought 
the  granting  of  a  permanent  injunction: 

1.  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  denying  the  right  of  any  retarded 
child  of  six  years  and  older  to  free  homebound  instruction; 

2.  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  denying  the  reimbursement  of  tuition 
and  costs  to  the  parents  of  retarded  children  in  private  schools  or  facilities; 

3.  to  direct  the  defendants  to  establish  publicly-supported  training 
programs  and  centers  for  all  mentally  retarded  children  without  discrimination; 

4.  to  direct  the  defendants  "to  provide  such  education,  training  and 
habilitation  outside  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  in  special  institu- 
tions or  by  providing  for  teaching  of  the  child  in  the  home  if  it  is  not 
feasible  to  form  a  special  class  in  any  district  or  provide  any  retarded  child 
with  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  ..." 


HAMILTON  V.  RIDDLE,  Civil  Action  Ko.  72-86  (U.S.  District  Court,  W.D.  of  North 
Carolina,  Charlotte  Division) 


This  case  was  filed  on  May  5,  1972,  in  the  Charlot':e  Division  ot  the 
Western  District  Court  of  NortlV  Carolina  as  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all 
school  age  mentally  retarded  children  in  North  Carolina.    Defendants  include 
the  superintendent  of  the  Western  Carolina  Center,  a  state  institution  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  department  of  human 
resources;  the  'state  superintedent  of  public  instruction;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Gaston  County  board  of  education. 

Crystal  Rene  Hamilton  is  an  eight  year  old  mentally  retarded  child  who 
*on  November  1,  1971,  when  admitted  to  the  Western  Carrlina  Center  had  until  that  time 
received  only  nine  hours  of  publicly-supported  training.    She  was  admitted  to  the 
Center  "under  the  provision  that  she  would  be  able  to  remain  in  said  Center 
for  a  period  of  only  six  months,  after  which  time  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  return  to  her  home  and  be  cared  for  by  her  parents;  that,  she  has  been 
diagnosed  as  a  mentally  retarded  child  and  needs  a  one-to-one  ratio  of  care 
and  treatment."    The  complaint  alleges  that  the  parents  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide "this  care  and  treatment,"  that  the  state  does  not  have  other  facilities 
to  provide  the  care  and  Che  Center  admitiistratoi  has  notified  Crystal's  parents 
to  take  her  home. 
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The  cause  of  action  cited  in  the  complaint  is  that  the  state,   through  its 
board  and  agencies,  "has  failed  to  provide  equal  educational  facilities  for  the 
plaintiff  and  has  denied  to  her  access  to  education  and  training  ..."  Thus 
it  is  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  has  been,  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
law  and  equal  education  facilities  as  "guaranteed"  by  the  United  States  consti- 
tution and  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  North  Carolina.    The  statutes  "guar- 
antees equal  free  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

Also  at  issue  is  the  classification  scheme  used  by  the  state  which  "selects 
some  students  as  eligible  for  education  and  some  as  not  ..."    Further,  the  com- 
plaint argues  that  the  state's  practice  of  making  financial  demands  upon  the 
parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  their  chil- 
dren" ...  is  repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the  law  and  is  denying  equal  pro- 
tection to  said  children..." 

Arguing  that  Crystal  Rene  Hamilton  and  the  members  of  her  class  have 
suffered  and  are  now  suffering  irreparable  injury,   the  plaintiffs  are  seeking 
the  following  relief: 

1.  A  three-judge  court  be  appointed  to  hear  the  case; 

2.  Enforcement  of  state  statutes  providing  equal  educational  opportun- 
ities and  declare  null  and  void  statutes  that  do  ocherwise; 

3..     An  injunction  be  issued  to  prevent  the  Western  Carolina  Center  from 
evicting  Crystal  Rene  Hamilton; 

4.  That  this  action  be  joined  with  civil  action  No.  72-72  (North  Carolina 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc..  James  Auten  Moore,  et .  al.  v.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina,  et.  al^. ) ;  and 

5.  '^lu.intiff  costs  and  counsel  fees. 

This  case  has  been  joined  as  requested  in  number  4  above.  The  number  of 
plaintiffs  has  been  expanded-  and  the  case  is  expected  to  be  heard  by  a  three- 
Judge  court. 

HARRISON  V.  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  Civil  Action  No.  38357  (U.S.  District  Court,  E.  D. 
Michigan  Southern  Division) 

On  May  25,  1972,  the  Coalition  for  the  Civil  Rights  of  Handicapped  Per- 
sons, a  non-profit  corporation  formed  to  advance  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children,  and  twelve  handicapped  children  filed  suit  in  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan against  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  department  of  education,  the  depart- 
ment of  mental  hedlth,  the  Detroit  school  board  and  officers,  and  the  Wayne 
County  intermediate  school  district  and  its  officers  for  their  failure  to 
provide  a  publicly-supportnd  education  for  all  handicapped  children  of 
Michigan. 
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The  suit  seeks  class  action  status  and  divides  the  plaintiff  children, 
^11  of  whoD)  are  alleged  to  have  mental,  behavioral,  physical  or  emotional 
handicaps,  into  the  three  distinct  groups: 

1.  Children  denied  entrance  or  excluded  from  a  publicly-supported 
education;  .  . 

2.  Children  who  are  state  wards  residing,  in  institutions  receiving 
no  education; 

3.  Childreii  placed  in  special  programs  but  that  are  alleged  not  to 
meet  their  learning  needs. 

The  plaintiff  children  present  a  full  range  of  handicapping  ccnditions 
including  brain  damage,  mild,  moderate,  or  severe  mental  retardaLion,  autism, 
emotional  disturbance,  cerebral  palsy,  and  hearing  disorders.    The  complaint 
suggests  that  the  children  named  represent  a  class        30,000  to  AO, 000  who 
are  handicapped  three  times  over.     They  are  first  handicapped  by  their  in- 
herited or  acquired  mental,  physical,  behavioral,  or  emotional  handicap. 
Secondly  "by  arbitrary  and  capricious  processes  by  which  the  defendants 
identify,  label,  and  place  them,  and  finally  by  their  exclusion  from  access 
to  all  publicly-supported  education." 

The  complaint  argues  that  the  right  of  these  children  to  an  education 
is  based  on  Michigan  law  stating  that  "the  lapislature  shall  maintain  and 
support  a  system  of  free  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  defined 
by  law."    Further,  Article  VIII,  Section  8  of  the  Michigan  Constitution  indi- 
cates that  the  state  shall  foster  and  support  "institutions,  programs,  and 
services  for  the  care,  treatment,  education,  or  rehabilitation  of  those 
inhabitants  who  are  physically,  mentally,  or  otherwise  seriously  handicapped." 

Further,  as  in  all  of  the  right  to  education  litigation,  the  role  of 
education  in  preparing  children  to  be  productive  adults  and  responsible 
citizens  is  emphasized  and  can  be  summarized  by  this  quote:     "No  child  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity 
of  an  education." 

Of  importance  in  this  suit  is  that  recognition  is  given  in  the  complaint 
to  a  mandatory  special  education  law  effective  July  1,  1972.     However,  since 
that  law  will  not  be  fully  implemented  until  the  1973-7A  school  year,  the 
plaintiffs  are  presently  being  denied  rights.     In  addition,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  mandatory  act  does  not  provide  for  compensatory  education 
or  the  right  to  hearing  and  review  as  the  educational  status  and/or  class- 
ification of  the  children  is  altered. 

The  complaint  seeks  the  following  relief: 

1.      That  the  acts  and  practices  of  the  defendants  to  exclude  plaintiff 
children  and  the  class  they  represent  from  an  adequate  publicly-supporttid 
education  is  a; violation  of  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  under 
the  lAth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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2.  That  Che  defendants  be  enjoined  in  continuing  acts  and  practices 
which  prevent  plaintiffs  from  a  regular  public  school  education  without 
providing  (a)  adequate  and  immediate  alternatives  and  (b)  a  constitutionally 
adequate  hearing  and  review  process.  ^ 

3.  That  plaintiffs  and  all  members  of  the  class  be  provided  witli  a 
publicly-supported  education  within  30  days  of  the  entry  of  such  an  order. 

A.      That  within  14  days  of  the  order  defendants  present  to  the  court 

a  list  which  includes  the  name  of  each  person  presently  excluded  from  a 

publicly  supported  education  and  the  reason,  date,  and  length  !of  his  expul- 
sion, suspension,  exclusion,  or  other  type  of  denial. 

5.  That  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  each  named  person  be  informed 
within  48  hours  of  the  submission  of  that  report  of  the  child's  rights  to 
a  publicly-supported  education  and  his  proposed  placement. 

6.  That  within  20  days  of  the  entry  of  the  order  all  parents  in 
Michigan  be  informed  that  all  children,  regardless  of  their  handicap  or 
alleged  disability,  have  a  right  to  an  education  and  the  procedures  avail- 
able to  enroll  these  children  in  programs. 

7.  That  constitutionnlly  adequate  hearings  on -behalf  of  a  person 
appointed  by  the  court  be  conducted  for  any  member  of  the  plaintiff  class 
who  is  dissatisfied  by  the  education  placement. 

8.  That  plaintiffs  be  provided  with  compensatory  services  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  wrongful  past  exclusion. 

9.  That  within  30  days  from  the  entry  of. the  order  a  plan  for  hear- 
ing procedures  regarding  refusal  of  public  school  admission  to  any  child, 
the  reassignment  of  the  child  to  a  regular  public  school  and  the  review 

of  such  decisions  be  submitted  to  the  court. 

10.  That  within  30  days  from  the  entry  of  the  order  a  plan  for  adequate 
hearing  procedures  regarding  suspension  or  expulsion  of  any  student  from  school 
be  submitted  to  the  court. 

11.  Grant  other  relief  as  necessary  including  payment  of  attorney  fees. 

On  October  30,  1972,  U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  W.  Joiner  issued  a  memo- 
randum, opinion,  and  order  dismissing  the  plaintiff's  complaint.     In  his  de- 
cision Judge  Joiner  recognized  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Act  198  in 
1971  [a  law  requiring  education  for  all  children  to  take  effect  September,  1973] 
"...  the  state  of  Michigan  was  making  little  effort  to  educate  children  who  are 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  mental,  behavioral,  physical  and  emotional  handicaps, 
many  children  were  denied  education."    He  further  indicated  that  until  Public 
Act  198,  there  existed  serious  questions  as  to  "whether  such  persons  were  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law."    He  then  stated  that  "if  that  Condition  still 
existed,  this  court  would  have  no  difficulty,  or  exercise  the  slightest  hesitation, 
relying  on  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  334  F.  Supp.  1257  (E.D.  Pa.   1971),  in  denying  the  motions  to 
dismiss."    Finally  the  judge  pointed  out  that  the  passage  of  the  law  renders  the 
complaint  moot. 
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In  the  process  of  rendering  his  opinion  Judge  Joiner  made  the  following  key 
points: 

1,  To  provide  education  for  some  children  while  not  providing  it  for  others 
is  a  denial  of  equal  protection* 

2,  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children."..,  is  not  the  sort  of  problem  which  can  be  resolved  by  the  issuance, 
no  matter  how  well  intended,  of  a  judicial  order," 

3,  "The  law  suit  must  be  dismissed  as  to  plaintiffs'  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection claim  because  the  court  finds  that  it  could  not  possibly,  no  matter  how 
much  it  might  like  to,  do  anything  more  to  solve  the  equal  protection  problem 
before  proposals  already  being  implemented  under  the  leadership  of  the  Michigan 
legislature,  Michigan  Public  Act  198,  1971." 

A,    Although  the  complaint  argued  that  Public  Act  198  does  not  require  a  due 
process  hearing  prior  to  an  alteration  in  a  child's  educational  status  it  would 

be  premature  to  hold  that  the  statute  will  be  applied  in  an  unconstitutional 
fashion  , , ,  the  court  must  assume  that  the  statute  will  be  applied  in  a  constitu- 
tional fashion,  whether  it  be  in  reference  to  equal  protection,  or  in  reference  to 
due  process." 

5.  "The  most  that  should  be  done  at  this  stage  is  to  indicate  clearly  that, 
although  the  matter  is  at  this  time  premature  because  the  process  of  implementation 
is  proceeding  in  good  fashion,  and  because  there  is  rio  way  which  this  court  could 
proceed  with  implementation  faster,  if  it  should  turn  out  either  that  the  act  is 
not  fully  and  speedily  implemented  and  funded  or  that  procedures  do  not  comply  with 
due  process,  judicial  remedies  would  then  be  available  to  the  injured  persons." 

6.  In  considering  whether  to  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  12  individual  — 
plaintiffs,  the  court  indicated  that  "their  case,  compelling  as  it  is,  is  no 

more  compelling  than  that  of  the  thousands  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
Public  Act  198."    The  judge  continued,  the  court  must  assume  that  the  state 

will  act  constitutionally,  rather  than  unconstitutionally  ...." 

7.  The  fact  that  the  legislature  had  acted  to  affirm  the  constitutional 
equal  protection  principle  prior  to  the  "cause"  being  presented  to  the  court 
provides  a  situation  where  "...  the  executive  department  can  face  up  to  the 
problems. of-  due  process  in  implementing  the  act  before  the  act  is  fully  opera- 
tive."   Further,  Judge  Joiner  says  "had  the  same  foresight  and  leadership  on 
the  part  of  other  branches  of  government  been  evidenced  in  the  school  desegre- 
gation problems,  it  is  clear  there  would  have  been  fewer  controversies,  less 
stress  and  probably  quicker  and  more  widespread  results." 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  CTlLDjlEN  v.  GREEN BLATT,  Civil  Action  No.  71-3074-J 
(U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts) 


This  class  action  suit  is  beinj^  brought  by  emotionally  disturbed  children 
against  officers  of  the  Boston  school  system,  all  other  educational  officers 
in  school  districts  throughout  the  state,  and  the  Massachusetts  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  mental  health  for  "the  alleged  "arbitrary  and  irrational 
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manner  in  which  emotionally  disturbed  children  are  denied  the  right  to  an 
education  by  being  classified  emotionally  disturbed  and  excluded  both  from 
the  public  schools  and  an  alternative  education  program." 

Lori  Barnett,  an  eight  year  old  child  classified  as  emotionally  disturbed, 
has  never  been  provided  with  a  public  education  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
situation  has  persisted  even  though  she  has  sought  placement  in  both  the 
Boston  special  education  program  and  residential  placement  in  a  state-approved 
school. 

The  suit  specifically  charges  that  as  of  July,  1971,  a  minimum  of  1,371 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  determined  by  the  Commonwealth  as  eligible 
for  participation  in  appropriate  educational  programs,  were  denied  such  ser- 
vices*    Instead  they  were  placed  and  retained  on  a  waiting  list  "for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time."    Although  some  of  the  children  were  receiving  home 
instruction,  this  is  not  considered  to  be  an  appropriate  progpmm. 

Secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  children  are  denied  place- 
ment in  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  manner,  and  no  standards  exist  on  state 
or  local  levels  to  guide  placement  decision  in  either  day  or  residential  pro- 
grams.    It  is  argued  that,  in  the  absence  of  state  standards,  the  placement 
of  some  students  while  denying  placement  to  others  similarly  situated  violates 
the  plaintiffs'  rights  of  due  process  and  equal  protection. 

Another  issue  in  this  case  concerns  the  allegation  that  the  plaintiCf 
children  are  denied  access  to  appropriate  educational  programs  without  a 
hearing  thus  violating  their  rights  to  procedural  due  process. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  that  the  failure  to  provide  the  plaintiff  chil- 
dren  wit})  an  education,  solely  because  they  are  emotionally .disturbed 
irrationally  denies  them  a  fundamental  right,   to  receive  an  education  and  to 
thereby  participate  meaningfully  in  a  democratic  society,  in  violation  of  the 
due  process  ;3nd  equal  ^)rotectian  clause*?  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Cons ti tut ioa." 

Declaratory  judgment  As  sou;?ht  to  declare  uncoivfSt^ional  excluding  or 
denying  i\n  emotionally  disturbed  child  from  an  appropriate  public  education 
program  for  which  he  is  eiic5ible  without  a  hearing.    Also  sought  is  n  judg- 
ment of  unconstitutionality  re^iarding  the  denial  of  placement  to  eligible 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  absence  of  "...  clear  and  definite 
ascertainable  standards  established  for  admission  to  chat  program;"  the 
refvisal  of  placement  to  eligible  children  in  programs  while  similarly  situated 
children  are  admitted  to  such  programs;  and  the  denial  of  education  to  a  child 
solely  because  he  is  emotionally  disturbed.    Permanent  injunction  is  also 
sought  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  violating  plaintiffs'  rights.  Finally, 
an  order  i'*  reques  ;ed  to  require  the  defendants  to  prepare  a  plan  detailing 
how  the  pi  dntiffs'  rights  will  be  fully  protected  and  to  appoint  a  master 
to  monitor  development  and  implementation  of  the  plan. 


The  case  is  pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District, 
of  Massachusetts.  : 
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PAN ITCH  V.  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  Civil  Action  No.  72-L-461  (U.S.  District  Court, 
Wisconsin) 


This  suit  is  being  brought  against  the  state  by  Mindy  Linda  Panitch  as 
representative  of  a  class  of  children  "who  are  multi-handicapped,  educable 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  whom  the  state  of  VJisconain*" 
through  local  school  districts  and  the  deparLii^snt  of  public  instruction  is 
presently  excluding  from,  and  denying  to,  a  program  of  ed'^cation  and /or  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  or  in  equivalent  educational  facilities." 

The  issue  in  this  action  is  a  Wisconsin  statute  and  policy  enabling  handi-  . 
capped  children  to  attend  "a  special  school,  clasf;  or  center"  outside  the  state. 
When  this  occurs  and  depending  upon  the  population  of  the  child's  residence, 
either  the  county  or  school  district  is  required  to  pay  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation.   The  policy  limits  the  enrollment  of  children  under  this  act  to 
"public  institutions."    The  rationale  is  that  "  constitutional  and  statutory 
limitations  preclude  in-state  handicapped  pupils  attending  private  educntional 
facilities  and  receiving  the  benefits  of  tuition.    This  policy  maintains  a 
consistency  of  treatment  for  out-of-state  school  attendees  as  well.  Experience 
with  the  prognira  to  date  has  indicated  that  the  potential  costs  accruing  to 
counties  in  utilizing  both  public  and  private  facilities  would  be  a  prohibitive 
factor.    Si^iilarly,  the  department  lacks  sufficient  staff »  resources,  and 
authority  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  private  school  facilities." 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  and  members  of  jthe  class  are 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws  since  the  "defendant  does  not,  either 
through  local  school  districts  or  the  department  of  public  instruction,  provide 
any  facility  within  the  state  to  provide  an  education  and/or  training  to  plain- 
tiff and  other  members  of  the  class."'   This  violation  of  the  laws,  it  is 
alleged,  occurs  even  though  special  education  programs  arc  available  outside 
the  state. 

The  relief  sought  includes: 

1.  the  declaration  that  the  statute  and  po.\icy  referred  to  above  are 
unconstitutional  and  invalid; 

2.  direction  from  the  court  to  the  defendant  to  provide  to  the  plaintiff 
and  other  members  of  the  class  "...  a  free  elementary  and  high  school  education;" 
and 

3.  all  plaintiff  costs. 

On  November  16,  1972,  Judge  Myron  L.  Gordon  of  the  Eastern  District  Court  of 
Wisconsin  issued  a  decision  and  order  providing  initially  that  this  suit  could 
proceed  as  a  class  action.     The  plaintiff  class  includes  "...  all  handicapped 
educable  children  between  the  \?ges  of  four  and  twenty  who  are  residents  of 
Wisconsin  and  are  presently  being  denied,  allegedly.,  a  program  of  education  in 
public  schools  or  in  equivalent  educational  facilities  at  public  expense." 
The  defendent  class  also  includes  all  school  districts  In  the  state.  Finally, 
the  court  ordered  the  parties  in  the  action  to  meet  and  devise  plans  for  pro- 
viding notice. 
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In  December,  1972,  the  state  and  the  named  representative  of  the  school 
districts  £iled  answers  to  the  complaint.     At  the  same  time,  the  school  district, 
also  filed  a  cross  complaint. 

In.  essence  the  state's  answer  to  the  complaint  question  whether  the  claims 
made  by  the  plaintiff  are  .representative  of  the  class  and  whether  the  named  school 
district  has  denied  or  is  continuing  to  deny  public  education  to  the  plaintiff 
and  whether  the  named  school  district  is  typical  of  all  the  school  districts  in 
the  state.    Tlie  state  further  denies  that  no  facilities  are  provided  within  the 
state  at  public  expense  for.  the  "education  and/or  training"  of  the  plaintiff  and 
other  members  of  the  class.     It  is  admitted  that  appropriate  facilities  potentially 
available  to  the  plaintiffs  do  exist  outside  the  state  but  denies  that  all  such 
facilitiej   have  been  made  unavailable  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  class  at  public 
expense.     The  sta_£^i-xlenies.  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  class  have  or  are-  continued 
to  be  dpi  .led-'Squal  protection  of  the  laws  as  required  by  the  I4th  amendment  of 
-rhinTTsT  Constitution. 

In  presenting  affirmative  defenses,  the  state  alleges  that:  i 

1..    No  justifiable  controversy  exists  because  "the  complaint  is  a  mere  state- 
ment of  unsupported  legal  conclusions." 

2.  The  court  should  abstain  "because  a  decision  under  state  law  might  ob- 
ulate  the  necessity  of  a  federal  constitutional  determination.".^ 

3.  The  state  has  recognized  the  right  of  all  handicapped  children  to  be 
appropriately  educated  at  public  expense  and  has  offered  such  opportunities  to 
the  plaintiff  and  members  of  the  class. 

4.  The  plaintiff  is  trainable,  not  educable,  and  will  profit  more  from  a 
training  program  than  the  academic  program  made  available  to  all  educably  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children. 

5.  A  training  program  had  been  offered  to  the  plaintiff's  parents  who 
would  rather  place  the  child  in  an  out-of-state  school  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped at  public  expense. 

6.  The  state  does  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  and  equal 
protection  of  the  law  to  all  children  "...  according  to  their  physical  and' 
mental  ability." 

7.  No  grounds  have  been  presented  for  temporary  or  permanent  injunctive 
relief. 

In  conclusion,  the  state  seeks  a  dismissal  of  the  compli::Jnt. 

The  answer  from  the  school  district  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
State  with  the  following  exceptions. 

1.  No  attempt  was  made  to  enroll  the  child  in  the  district  to  educate 
the  child. 

2.  Denies  it  is  representative  of  all  the  state's  school  districts. 
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In  the  cross  complaint  against  the  defendants  it  is  alleged  that  if  the 
complaint  is  successful  that  inequities  will  occur  among  the  school  districts  in 
the  financial  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  education  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  class 

The  relief  sought  by  the  school  district  includes  a  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint but  also  that  if  the  complaint  is  successful,  the  statute  regarding  the 
financial  responsibility  for  children  placed  in  programs  outside  the  state  be 
declared  unconstitutional  as  different  burdens  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
populations  of  the  child *s  resident  school  district  and/or  country. 

This  case  is  continuing. 


CASE  V.  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Civil  Action  No.  101679  (California  Superior  Court, 
Riverside  County), 


Lorl  Case  is  a  school  age  child  who  has  been  definitively  diagnosed  as 
autistic  and  deaf  and  who  may  also  be  mentally  retarded.    After  unsuccessfully 
attending  a  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private  for  children  with  a 
variety  of  handicaps,  Lori  was  enrolled  in  the  multi-handicapped  unit  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Riverside,  California.    Plaintiff  attorneys 
maintain  that  this  unit  was  created  specifically  to  educate  deaf  children  with 
one  or  more  additional  handicaps  requiring  special  education.    Lori  began 
attending  the  school  in  May  1970,  and  is  alleged  to  have  made  progress  -  a 
point  which  is  disputed  by  the  defendants.    The  plaintiffs  argue  that  to  exclude 
her  from  Riverside  would  cause  regression  and  possibly  nullify  forever  any 
future  gro'^tli.    As  a  result  of  a  case  conference  called  to  discuss  Lories 
status  and  progress  in  school,  it  was  decided  to  terminate  her  placement  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  severely  mentally  retarded,  incapable  of  making  educational 
progress,  required  custodial  and  medical  treatment,  and  intensive  instruction  , 
that  could  nof  be  provided  by  the  school  because  of  staffing  and  program  limita- 
tions. 

The  plaintiffs  sought  an  immediate  temporary  restraining  order  and  a  pre- 
liminary and  permanent  injunction  restraining  defendants  from  preventing,  pro- 
hibiting, or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  Lori 's. education  at  Riverside.  A 
temporary  restraining  order  and  a  preliminary  injunction  were  granted  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  County  of  Riverside.  - 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  plaintiffs  are  those  seen  in  other  "right 
to  education"  cases.    The  question  of  the  definition  of  education  or  educability 
is  raised.    The  plaintiff  attorneys  state  that  "if  by  *uneducable'  defendants 
mean  totally  incapable. of  benefiting  from  any  teaching  or  training  program,  then 
plaintiffs  are  in  agreement,  but  defendants*  own  declaration  demonstrate  that 
Lori  is  not  uneducable  In  this  sense.    However,  if  by  *educable*  defendants 
mean  'capable  of  mastering  the  normal  academic  program  offered  by  the  public 
schools,'  then  defendants  are  threatening  to  dismiss  Lori  on  the  basis  of  a 
patently  unconstitutional  standard.    Application  of  such  a  narrow  and  exclusion- 
ary definition,  in  view  of  the  extensive  legislative  provisions  for  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  the  multi-handicapped 
would  clearly  violate  both  Lori's  rights  to  due  process  and  equal  protection. 
The  right  to  an  education  to  which  Lori  is  constitutionally  entitled  is  the 
right  to  develop  those  potentials  wh^-ch  she  has." 
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"•ftssuming  acceptance  of  Lori's  educability,   the  attorneys  argue  that 
"there  is  absolutely  no  distinction  in  law,  or  in  logic,  between  a  handicapped 
child  and  a  physically  normal  child.     Each  is  fully  entitled  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection and  benefits  of  the  laws  of  this  State.    Thus,  to  deprive  Lori  of  her 
right  to  an  education  ...  would  violate  her  fundamental  rights." 

The  issue  raised  by  the  defendants  regarding  staffing  and  program  limita- 
tions was  answered  by  pointing  out  that  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the  denial 
of  educational  opportunity  solely  on  the  basis  of  economic  reasons  is  not  justi 
fiable.     And  finally  the  manner  in  which  the  disposition  of  Lori's  enrollment 
at  the  school  was  detenrdned  was  "unlawful,  arbitrary  and  capricious  and  consti 
tuted  a  prejudicial  abuse  of  discretion."    It  is  pointed  out  that  Lori's  right 
CO  an  education  "...  must  be  examined  in  a  court  of  law,  offering  the  entire 
panaply  of  due  process  protections  ..." 

The  case  was  filed  on  January  7,  1972,  and  a  temporary  restraining  order 
was  granted- the  same  day.    A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted  on  January  28, 
1972.    Plaintiffs'  first  set  of  interrogatories  were  filed  on  March  10,  1972, 
and  a  trial  date  set  for  May  8,  1972.    Trial  was  held  on  September  5,  1972.  A 
decision  is  expected  in  the  near  futur»^. 


BURN STEIN  v.  THE  BOARD  OF  EI)UCATtQN-(California  Superior  Court,  Contra  Costa 
County).   


Tlie  plaintiff  children  are  described  as  autistic  for  whom  inappropriate 
or  no  public  education  programs  have  been  provided.    Thus,  tiiere  are  within 
this  suit  two  sets  of  petitioners  and  two  classes.    Tlie  first  class  includes 
autistic  children  residing  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California,  who  have 
sought  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  but  were  denied  placement  because  no  ' 
educational  program  was  available.    The  second  class  of  petitioners  includes 
five  children  also  residing  in  Contra  Costa  County  and  classified  as  autistic. 
These  children  have  been  enrolled  in  public  special  education  classes  but 
not  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  autistic  children. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  no  services  were  provided  to  any  of  the 
children  named  until  the  plaintiffs  in  October,  1970,  informed  the  defendants 
that  "they  were  in  the  process  of  instituting  legal  action  to  enforce  their 
rights  to  a  public  education,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."    The  children  named  in  the  second 
class  were  placed  in  special  education  programs,  but  as  indicated,  not  a 
program  designed  specifically  to  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  argued  in  the  brief  that  "education  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen  is  not  a  mere  privilege  but  is  a  legally  enforceable 
right"  under  both  the  state  laws  of  California  and  the  United  States.  Further, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  specialized  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  autistic 
children  are  required  to  enable  these  children  to  participate  fully  in  all 
aspects  of  adult  life.     It  is  nlso  indicated  that  autistic  children  are 
educable  and  that  when  they  are  provided  with  appropriate  programs  they 
can  become  qualified  for  regular  classroom  placement. 
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Based  on  the  allegation  that  the  petitioners  have  been  denied  their 
rights  to  an  education  by  the  school  board  who,  although  knowing  of  their 
request  for  enrollment  in  programs,  "wrongfully  failed  and  refused  and  con- 
tinued to  fail  and  refuse..."  enrollment,  the  petitioners  request  the  court 
to  coramand  the  school  board  "to  provide  special  Classes  and  take  whatever 
other  and  further  steps  necessary  to  restore  to  petitioners  the  right  to  an 
education  and  an  equal  educational  opportunity...'' 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  attorneys  for  the  petitioners  justify  on 
a  variety  of  legal  bases  their  rights  to  publicly-supported  educational 
opportunities.     In  addition  to  citing  the  equal  protection  provisions  of  boih 
the  United  States  and  California  Constitutions,  it  is  alsio  pointed- out  that 
"denial  of  a  basic  education  is  to  deny  one  access , to  the  political  processes. 
Full  participation  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  assumes  and  requires 
effective  access  to  the  political  system..."    Fuirther,  the  attorneys  argue  that 
"one  may  be  denied  his  economic  rights  through  denial  of  an  education."  In 
addition,  the  petitioners  are  not  only  denied  the  same  educational  benefits 
as  non-handicapped  children,  but  also  are  denied  that  which  is  provided  to 
other  school-age  children  suffering  from  mental  Or  physical  disabilities. 
Finally,  the  attorneys  provide  an  argument  that  Refutes  the  flrequently 
used  high  cost  rationale  for  the  denial  of  special  education  programs.  They 
say  that  "granting  an  education  to  some  while  denying  it  to  others  is  blatant 
grounds  that  providing  one  with  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  but  unlawfully 
denied  will  result  in  additional  expense.    If  the  respondent  in  this  case  is 
unable  to  receive  funding  for  the  required  classes  from  the  stat,"*,  it  is 
incumbent  on  it  to  reallocate  its  own  budget  so.  as  to  equalize  th.-»  benefits 
received  by  all  children  entitled  to  an  education." 

This  case  is  presently  expected  to  go  before  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  in  and  for  the  County  of  Contra  Costa  this  winter. 


TIDEWATER  ASSOCUTION  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN  v.  CO>fM0NWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA,  • 
Civil  Action  No.  A26-72-N,  (U.S.  District  Court,  E.  D,  Virginia). 

In  August,  1972,  suit  was  enteted  in  the  Norfolk  Division  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  on  behalf  of  the  class 
of  autistic  children  who  as  plaintiffs  against  the  state  of  Virginia  and 
the  state  board  of  education  for  their  alleged  legal  right  to  be  provided 
with  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training  appropriate  to  each 
child's  capacity. 

The  complaint  is  based  upon  the  "basic  premise"  that  "...  the  class  of 
children  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  represent  are  entitled  to  an  education 
and  that  they  have  a  right  under  the  United  States  Constitution  to  develop' 
such  skills  and  potentials  which  they,  as  a  handicapped  child,  might  have 
or  possess.    The  plaintiff  asserts  that  to  deny,  an  autistic  child  a  right 
to  an  education  is  a  basic  denial  of  their  fundamental  rights." 

It  is  also  charged  in  the  complaint  that  discrimination  is  being 
practiced  against  autistic  children  "since  they  are  educable  and  no  suitable 
program  of  training  or  education  is  available  for  them."    It  is  also  pointed 
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out  Chat  Che  state  has  wrongfully  failed  to  provide  a  program  for  these  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  that  "there  is  not  enough  money  available."    The  complaint 
also  contains  a  history  of  the  state's  failure  to  establish  pilot  programs 
for  approximately  22  children  in  the  Tidewater  Virginia  area.    After  the 
request  for  funds  from  the  state  was  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $70,000,  the 
state  appropriated  $20,000  to  serve  seven  children  i\:  the  four  to  seven  year 
age  range.     Finally,  it  is  alleged  that  if  the  requested  relief  is  not  granted, 
there  are  teen-age  members  of  class  "»..  who  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  any  training  or  education  whatsoever." 

Specifically,  the  relief  sought  includes: 

1.  Granting  of  declaratory  judgment  that  the  practices  alleged  in  the 
complaint  violates  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of .  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

2.  Immediate  establishment  of  free  and  appropriate  programs  of  education 
and  training  geared  to  each  child's  capacity.  ' 

3.  "Determine  that  each  and  every  child,  regardless  of  his  cir  her 
mental  handicap,  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  a  right 
to  an  education  in  accordance  with  the  child's  capacity." 

4.  Awarding  of  court  and  attorney  fees  to  the  plaintiffs. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  submitted  to  the 
Court  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  "Plaintiff  fails  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  may  be  granted." 

2.  Suits  may  not  be  filed  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

3.  The  complaint  should  first  be  heard  by  a  state  rather  than  a  federal 
court. 


In  December,  1972,  the  court  issued  a  memorandum,  opinion,  and  order  that 
dismissed  the  plaintiff's  complaint.     In  making  this  judgment.  Judge  MacKenzie 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  reasoned  that  although  the  importance  of  an 
equal  education  is  widely  recognized,  there  is  Tiothing  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution that  "...  addresses  itself  to  any  explicit  or  implicit  guarantee  of 
a  right  to  a  free  public  education."    He  further  explained  that  because  such  a 
right  is  guaranteed  by  the  Virginia  Constitution  and  statii  laws,  abridgement 
of  that  right  should  first  be  pursued  through  appropriate  i  ^.ate  remedies.  Con- 
sequently, the  court  refused  "on  the  basis  of  comity  and  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
abstention  ...  the  premature  attempt  to  enforce  this  untested  Virginia  law." 

The  argument  made  by  the  plain.tiffs  was  that  even  if  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  the  right  to  free  public  education,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  provide  for  equal  treatment  meaning  that  if  education  is  . 
provided  for  some  autistic  children,  it  must  be  provided  for  all.     In  responding 
to  this  arguement,  the  court  recognized  the  1972  Virginia  legislation  calling  for 
mandatory  surveying  and  planning  for  the  eudcation  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as 
annually  reporting  progress  and  statutes  that  provide  tuition  for  parents  of 
autistic  children  to  uc-e  to  obtain  private  school  placement  for  their  children 
in  the  absence  of  public  programs  as  a  "...  firm  commitment  by  the  state  to  live 
up  to  its  equal  protection  obligation  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  as  well  as 
its  own  state  constitution."    In  the  decision,  the  court  states  the  assumption 
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that  Che  above  statutes  would  be  applied  "...  in  a  constitutional  fashion  and  at 
this  time  it  would  be  premature  to  hold  otherwise."    Support  for  this  position  is 
taken  from  the  decision  in  Harrison  v,  Michigan. 

Finally,  the  court  ruled  that  no  violation  of  equal  protection  occurred  when  a 
selected  group  of  autistic  children  were  selected  for  a  pilot  program  whilf  other 
similarly  situated  children  did  not  have  access  to  the  program  because  the  state's 
action  was  rationally  based  and  "free  of  invidious  discrimination"  and  that 
further  "...  the  equal  protection  clause  does  not  require  that  a  state  choose  be- 
tween attacking  every  aspect  of  a  problem  at  once  or  not  attacking  the  problem 
at  all." 


UYEDA  V.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  (California) 


In  June,  1972,  suit  was  initiated  by  the  mother  of  Craig  Uyeda,  a  profoundly 
deaf  10-year  old  boy  against  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Riverside,  its 
superintendent.  Dr.  Ricuard  Brill,  and  the  associate  state  superintendent  of 
special  education  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  child's  civil  rights. 

Craig,  a  profoundly  deaf  child  described  as  being  "exceptionally  bright"  had 
been  placed  in  the  Riverside  program  since  September,  1967.     In  September  ,1971, 
Craig  v^as  transferred  from  the  regular  program  at  Riverside  to  the  multi-handicapr.ed 
unit  because  of  behavior  problems  that  were  interf errinp,  with  his  academic  pro- 
gress.   The  defendants  informed  the  p,::rents  in  May,  1972,  that  because  Craig  was 
a  dangjr  to  the  staff  and  other  children,  his  enrollment  was  to  be  terminated. 

Tho  essence  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling 
need  and  overwhelming  necessity,  "...  to  deprive  Craig  of  his  right  to  an  education, 
which  defendants  seek  to  do,  would  violate  his  fundamental  rights."    It  is  also 
argued  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  distinction,  in  law  or  in  logic,  between  a 
handicapped  cliild  and  physically  normal  cliild.     Each  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  and. benefits  n '  the  lawG  of  this  state."    Finally,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  California  state  law    s  clear  in  providing  for  the  education  of  children 
with  severe  handicaps  in  special  programs  anc*-, 'sj^atjjljto  then  expect  such  children 
to  perform  as  well  as  those  children  with  le-;-j^-^e  educational  handicaps  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  school's  duty  and  constitutes  a  Qagrant  violation  of  the  severely 
handicapped  student right  to  an  education." 

Although  the  relief  ultimately  being  sought  is  a  permanent  injunction,  the 
initial  request  for  a  temporary  restraining  order  and  a  preliminary-  injunction  is 
made  on  the  grounds  that  expulsion  of  rhe  child  from  his  present  school  will  re- 
sult in  injury  and  irreparable  har.n  and  possibly  the  loss  of  ,  any  academic  pro- 
gress made  to  date.     Further,  it  is  alleged  that  although  the  defendants  indi- 
cate there  is  another  appropriate  program  available  in  the  state,  the  staff  at 
that  program  feel  that  the  child  is  too  old.    Further,  the  defendants'  original 
recommendation  for  the  child's  placement  in  the  Riverside  multi-handicapped 
unit  was  based  on  the  availability  of  the  needed  behavior  modification  programs 
which  does  not  exist  at  the  other  school.    Finally,  plaintiffs  allege  that 
Craig's  behavioral  problems  which  are  the  alleged  reason  for  his  dismissal  are 
not  unique  to  him  and  are  seen  in  comparable  degrees  to  other  children  in  the 
multi-handicapped  unit. 
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^^/liilG  Craig' «  parents  signed  a  form  acknowledging  their  responsibility  to 
remove  the  child  from  school  if  notified  by  the  superintendent,  it  is  alleged 
thdt  this  consent  is  suspect  for  a  variety  of  re/.sons  including  the. absence  of 
"...  notions  of  due  process  or  a  prior  hearing  .  .."    Further,  it  is  indicated 
chat  the  defendants  "...  failed  to  specify  in  ac"  ance  the  basis  upon  which  such 
determination  was  to  be  made,  failed  to  afford  an  adequate  hearing  on  Craig's, 
termination,  and  failed  to  provide  a  fair  record  for  review  or  any  right  of 're- 
view at  all."    The  plaintiff  concludes  that  "defendants  attempt  to  summarily 
terminate  Craig's  constitutional  and  statutory  right  to  an  education  at  de- 
fendant school  by  such  a  unilaterial,  coercive  procedure  is  wrongful  and  is 
violative  of  the  procedural  guarantiees  owing  to  Craig  and  his  parents  under 
the  due  process  provisions  of  the  Inited  States  and  California  Constitutions." 

In  addition  to  seeking  a  temporary  restraining  order,  a  preliminary  in- 
junction and  a  permanent  injunction  preventing  the  defendants  from  interferring 
in  Craig's  education  at  Riverside,   the  plaintiff  is  also  seeking  th<i  cost  of 
the  suit. 

On  June      ,  1972,  the  court  ordered  the  defendants  to  show  cause  why  a 
preliminary  injunction  should  not  be  granted  and  in  the  interim  restrained 
and  enjoined  the  defendants  from  dismissing  Craig  from  the  school. 

KIVELL  V.  NEMO IT IN,  No.  1A3913,  (Superior  Court,  Fairfield  County  at  Bridgeport 
Connecticut). 

In  a  Memorandum  of  Decision  issued  by  Superior  Court  Juc^ge  Robert  J.  Testo  ^ 
on  July  18,  1972,  the  mother  of  12-year  old  Seth  Kivell,  "a  perceptually  handi- 
capped child  with  learning  disabilities"  was  awarded  $13,400  to  pay  for  the 
out-of-state  private  education  the  child  received  for  two  years  when  it  was 
held  that  the  defendant  Stamford,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  did  not  offer 
an  appropriate  special  education  program  for  him. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  mother  of  Seth  Kivell  when  the  child  was 
initially  classified  by  a  Stamford  Public  School  diagnostic  team  as  a  child 
in  "need  of  Special  education.     The  same  team  recommended  a  program  to  the 
parents  who,  on  the  basis  of  an  independent  evaluation  and  recommendation 
by  a  consulting  psychologist  transferred  Seth  to  an  out-of-state  private 
school.     Tlie  parents  pursued  their  alleged  rights  through  a  IocpI  board 
hearing  at  which  their  appeal  was  denied  and  a  state  board  hearing.  After 
a  state  investigation,  the  sta*;e  commissioner  of  education  agreed  with  the 
plaintiff  that  the  program  offered  for  that  year  would  not  have  met  the  child's 
needs,.    The  commissioner  indicated  that  if  the  Stamford  board  reversed  its 
decision  and  assumed  the  tuition  costs,   the  state  under  existing  statutes 
would  reimburse  the  district.    This  course  was  rejected  by  the  Stamford 
board.     The  commissioner  then  ordered  the  district  to  submit  a  plan  for  his 
approval  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  special  education  services.  Such 
a  plan  was  approved  and  the  parents  were  notified  approximately  two  months 
after  the  start  of  the  second  school  year  for  which  the  judgment  applied. 

Judge  Teste  wrote  after  reviewing  the  state's  statutory  obligation  to 
handicapped  children  that  "it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  statutes  that  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  sfjeciai  education  is  within  the  mandatory 
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duty  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  that  the  local  town  board  is  its 
agent  charged  with   .he  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  in ten c  of  the  law 
which  the  minor  ''.eeds  and  is  entitled  to," 

An  order  vas  -Iso  issued  "directing  the  Stamford  Board  of  Education  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  said  City  to  furnish  the  minor  with  the  special 
education  required  by  the  statutes  of  this  State.     Compliance  of  this  order 
shall  mean  the  acceptance  and  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
program  submitted  by  the  local  board  of  education*" 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  judge  anticipated. that  on  the  basis  of 
his  decision  a  multitude  of  similar  suits  might  be  filed.  Consequently 
he  stated  that  "this  courc  will  frown  upon  any  unilateral  action  by  parents 
in  sending  their  children  to  other  facilities.     If  a  program  is  timely  filed 
by  a  local  board  of  education  and  is  accepted  and  approved  by  the  state  board 
of  education,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  accept  said  program*  A 
refusal  by  the  parents  in  such  a  situation  will  not  entitle  said  child  to  any 
benefits  from  this  court," 


IN  W  HELD,  Docket  Nos.  H-2-71  and  H-10-71,  N.Y.  FAMILY  COURT,  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


This  case  heard  in  Westchester  County,  New  York  Family  Court  concerned  the 
failure  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Public  Schools  to  adequately  educate  eleven  year  old 
Peter  Held,     These  proceedings  were  initiated  after  Peter  Held  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  public,  schools  for  five  years,  three  of  which  in  special  education 
classes.    During  that  time  the  child's  reading  level  never  exceeded  that  of  an 
average  firct  grade  student.    After  the  child  was  removed  from  the  public 
school  and  placed  in  a  private  school,  his  reading  level,  in  one  year  increased 
about  two  grades  and  he         became  a 'class  leader," 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Dachenhausen  "...  noted  with  some  concern,  the  lack 
of  candor  shown  by  the  representative  of  the  Mount  Vernon  city  scnool  district 
in  not  acknowledging  the  obvious  weaknesses  and  failure  of  its  own  special 
education  program  to  achieve  any  tangible  results  for  this  child  over  a  five 
year  period,"    In  commenting  about  the  progress  made  by  the  child  in  the  pri- 
vate school,  the  judge  said,  "It  seems  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
young  life,  he  has  a  future."    Further,  the  judge  noted  that  "This  court  has 
the  statutory  duty  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  achieve  an  education." 

The  court  i'.i  its  ruling  issued  November  29,  1971,  noted  that  since  the 
child  "to  develop  his  intellectual  potential  and  succeed  in  the  academic. area" 
must  be  placed  in  a  special  education  setting  such  as  the  private  school  and 
since,  "It  is  usually  preferable  for  a  child  to  continue  at  the  school  where 
she  is  making  satisfactory  progress"  (Knauf f  v.  Board  of  Education,  1968,  57 
Mlsc  2d  459)  ordered  that  the  cost  of  Peter  Held's  private  education  be  paid 
under  the  appropriate  state  statute  provisions  lor  such  use  of  public  monies, 
Tlie  costs  of  transporting  the  child  to  the  private  school  was  assumed  by  the 
local  district. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  year  earlier,   the  child *s  mother  applied 
for  funds  under  the  same  statute  for  the  payment  of  this  private  tuition  but  the 
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application  wa^  not  approved.     This  occurvvd  even  Chough  "The  superintendent  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  public  schooJs"  certified  that  the  special  facilities  provided 
at  the  private  school  were  noc  available  in  tKe  child's  home  school  district. 
Also  of  interest  is  chat  in  June  of  1971,  an  initial  decision  rendered  on  this  mat- 
ter required  the  state  and  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  chl.l.u  resides  to  each 
pay  one  half  of  the  private  school  tuition.    That  decision  was  vacated  and  set 
aside  because  the  city  argues  that  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  over  the  city 
because  "no  process  was  ever  served  upon  it  and  it  never  appeared  in  any  pro- 
ceeding. " 

tJOk'^H  DAKOTA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  gilLDREN  v.  PETERSON  (U.S.  District  Court, 
North  Dakota) 


In  late  November  1972,  a  class  action  right  to  education  suit  was  introduced 
in  the  southwestern  division  of  the  North  Dakota  District  Court  on  behalf  of  all 
retarded  _and  handicapped  children  of  school  age  residing  in  North  Dakota.  The 
plaintiffs  include  the  North  Dakota  Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  13 
children  who  represent  all  other  children  sitnilsr.'.y  situated.     The  defendants 
include  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  board  of' 
education,  the  state  director  of  institutions,  the  superintendent  of  the  state 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  six  local  school  districts  in  the  state 
as  representative  districts. 

The  13  named  children,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  19  possess  levels  of  in- 
tellectual functioning  from  profound  to  moderate.    In  addition,  some  of  the 
children  possess  physical  handicaps  and  specific  learning  disabilities.    It  is 
alleged  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  education,  many  of  the  children  have  to  at- 
tend private  programs  paid  for  by  parents  or  have  to  live  in  a  foster  home  paid 
for  by  parents  in  a  community  where  special  education  programming  is  available. 
In  addition,  some  children,  although  being  of  school  age,  are  presently  receiving 
no  education  or  are  attending  a  private  day  care  program  or  reside  in  the  state 
school  for  mentally  retarded  where  no  educational  programs  are  provided. 

The  importance  of  an  education  to  all  children  and  in  particular  to  the 
handicapped  is  pointed  out  in  the  complaint  where  it  is  also  alle(;ed  that  only 
about  27%  of  nhe  25,000  children  in  North  Dakota  needing  special  education 
services  are  enrolled  in  such  programs.     It  is  indicated  that  the  lemaining 
73%  are: 

1.  "enrolled  in  private  educational  programs  because  no  public  school 
program  exists,  usually  at  extra  expense  to  the  child's  family; 

2.  "are  attending  public  schools,  but  receiving  no  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs  and  receiving  social  promotions  while  they  sit  in  the"  classroom 
and  until  th»2y  discontinue  their  education  or  become  old  enough  to  be  dismissed: 

3.  "are  institutionalized  at  the  Grafton  State  School  where  insufficient 
programs  exist  to  meet  their  educational  needs;  or 

A.     "are  at  home,  receiving  no  education  whatsoever." 
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The  specific  alleged  violations  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  deprivation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  lAth  amendment  of 
the  United  Sta'  •"♦"Itution  in  that  the  state  compulsory  school  attendance 
lavs           ar^    crarily  and  capriciously  discriminate  between  t-hn  child  whose 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  or  participation 
in  regular  or  special  education  programs  inexpedient  or  impractical,  and  the  child 
deemed  Co  be  of  such  physical  and  mental  conditions  'iS  to  render  his  attendance 
and  participation  in  regular  or  special  education  programs  expedient  and  practi- 
cal."   It  is  also  alleged  that  children  excluded  from  the  public  school  and  assip.nei! 
to  "the  state  school  fqr  the  mentally  retarded  are  not  all  offered  an  education." 
Further  "the  superintendent  of  any  of  [state]  institutions  may  excuse  the  child 
from  such  institution  without  any  reason  oc  hearing  thereon,  and  upon  such  exclusion 
the  child  is  without  any  educational  opportunities  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  ." 
Because  the  state  school  does  not  have  sufficient  capacity  for  all  the  children 

on  its  waiting  list,  some  children  are  simply  excused  from  admiss'on  by  denying 
their  request  for  adn.ission. 

2.  The  deprivation  of  plaintiffs'  rights  of  "...  due  process  of  law  in  vio- 
lation of  the  lAth  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  in  that  it  arbi-  

trarily  and  capriciously  and  for  no  adequate  reason  denies  to  retarded  and  handi- 
capped children  of  school  age  the  education  and  oppoitLmity  to  becont«=  self-sufficient, 
contributing  members  to  the  State  of  Nort:h  Dakota,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 

and  laws  of  the  State  of  North  rtakota  and  subjects  them  to  jeopardy  of  liberty 
and  even  of  life." 

3.  The  deprivation  of  plaintiffs'  rights  ", . .  of  equal  protection  of  the  law 
in  violation  of  the  I4th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  tb*^  United  States,  in 
that,  excluding  plaintiffs  from  the  public  schools,  it  conditions  their  education 
to  those  children  whose  parents  are  poor  and  unable  to  provide  for  their  children's 
education  otherwise." 

4.  The  deprivation  r>f  plaintiffs'  rights  of  "...  equal  protection  of  the 
law  in  violation  nf  'J.tti.  I4th  i\mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ijnited  States, 
in  that  plaintiffs'  parents  are  taxed  for  t'ne  support  of  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, nevertheless  the  children  are  denied  the  benefits  thereof,  and  they 
ir.ast  pay  additional  monies  to  secure  an  education  for  their  children." 

5.  The  deprivation  of  plaintiffs'  rights  "...  of  procedural  due  process  of 
law  in  violation  of  the  I4th  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  that 
there  is  no' provision  for  notice  or  for  hearing  of  any  kinc«,  let  alone  any  im- 
partial hearing,  with  right  of  cross-examination,  prior  to  or  after  the  exclusion." 

6.  The  u::a  by  the  defendants  of  the  state  compulsory  attendance  law  to 
pprriit  violations  that  provide  to  parents,  the  decision  of  whether  their  child 
\-rill  iittend  school  and  further  "...  to  mandate  non-attendance  contrary  to  the 
parents  *  wishes . " 

7.  llie  confusion  by  the  defendants  of  the  compulsory  attendance  requirements 
that  exclude  "...  retarded  children  from  school  until  the  age  of  7  years  and  ex- 
cluding retarded  children  after  age  16,  despite  their  parents'  election  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  clear  statutory  guarantee  that  every  child  may  attend  public 
schools  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years." 
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8.  The  denial  of  the  plaintiffs'  "...right  to  attend  public  school  and  to  an 
education  ...  by  excluding  and  excusing  them  from  school,  by  postponing  their  ad- 
miF.'jxon  to  school,  by  terminating  their  attendance  at  16  years,  and  by  failing 

tc  provide  education  for  ..."  the  children  in  residence  at  the  state  school  for 
t^ie  mentally  retarded.     This  allegation  is  also  based  on  the  equal  .protection 
provisions  of  the  lAth  amendment. 

9.  It  is  also  alleged  that  in  many  cases  where  handicapped  children  are 
admitted  to  3chool  they  still  are  deprived  of  a  meaningful  education  and  "tha: 
the  failure  of  the  defendants  to  provide  a  meaningful  education  suited  to  the 
educational  needs  of  such  retarded  and  handicapped ■ children  deprives  such  children 
of  an  education  just  as  certainly  as  said  children  were  physically  excluded  from 
public  schools. 

10.  Finally,  uhe  allegation  that  the  exclusion  clause  of  the  state  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  unconstitutional  and  "...  provides  no  meaningful  or  recognizable 
standard  of  determining  which  .children  should  .be  excused  [excluded]  from  public 
schools  and  when  used  ..."  is  a  violation  of  the  constitutions  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  United  States. 

The  relief  the  plaintiff^  are  seeking  includes  the  following: 

1.  Tlie  convening  of  a  three-judge  court. 

2.  Declaration  that  selected  statutes,  related  regulations  and  practices  are 
unconstitutional  and  must  not  bo  enforced. 

3.  Enjoin  the  defendants  from  "denying  admission  to  the  public  schools  and 
an  education  to  any  retarded  or  handicapped  child  of  school  age." 


4.  Enjoin  the  defendants  from  "denying  an  educational  opportunity  to  any 
child  at  the  Grafton  State  School"  [for  the  mentally  retarded]. 

5.  Enjoin  the  defendants  from  "otherwise  giving  differential  treatment 
concerning  attendance  at  school  to  any  retailed  or  handicapped  child." 

6.  Require  the  defendants  "to  provide,  maintain,  administer,  supervise 
and  operate  classes  and  schools  for  the  education  of  retarded  and  handicapnod 
children  throughout    the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  specifically  where  hearing 
shows  an  inadequate  niimbor^  of  classes  or  schools  are  provided  for  the  education 
and  training  of  such  retarded  or  handicapped  children."    This  also  applies  to 
the  state's  institutions. 

7.  Require  the  defendants  to  provide  compensatory  education  to  plaintiff 
children  and  ch^»ir  class  who,  while  of  school  age,  were  not  provided  with  a  meaning- 
ful education  suited  to  their  needs.  ' 

8.  Plaintiffs'  costs  for  prosecuting  the  action. 
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^n^»vwc.n.TATTnM  fflR  RETARDED  CHILDREN  v.  STATE  OF  COLORADO  (U.S.  District 
Court,  Colorado) 

in  December,  1972,  the  Colorado  Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  19 
nan^S  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children  filed  a  class  action  sui 
ag^nsc  Che  state  of  Colorado,  the  governor,  the  state  departments  o    educn  ion 
and  institutions,  the  state  board  of  education  and  11  Colorado  school  districts. 
?he  substance  of  the  action  is  the  state's  alleged  failure  to  provide  equal  . 
educational  opportunities  to  20,Opo  handicapped  children;  . 
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RIGHT  TO  TilEATMliNT 


WYATT  V.  ADERHOLT,  334F  Supp.  13A1  (M.  P.  Alabama,  1971),  32FF.  Supp.  781 
(M.  D.  Alabama,  1971) 


This  action,  originally  xocuscd  on  Che  claim  of  state  hospitalized 
mentally  ill  patients  to  veceive  adequate  treatment,  began  in  September, 
1970,  in  Alabama  Federal  District  Court.     In  March,  1971,  Judge  Johnson 
ruled  that  mentally  ill  patients  involuntarily  committed  to  Bryce  Hos- 
pital were  being  denied  the  right  "to  receive  such  individual  treatment 
as  (would)'  give  each  of  them  a  realistic  opportunity  to  be  cured  or  to 
improve  his  or  her  mental  condition."    The  court  Rave  the  defendants 
six  months  to  upgrade  treatment,  to  satisfy  constitutional  standards, 
and  to  file  a  progress  report.     Prior  to  the. filing  of  that  report,  *the 
court  agreed ■ to  expand  the  class  to  include  another  state  hospital  for 
the  emotionally  'ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  at  the  Partlow  State  School 
and  Hospital. 

The  defendants'  six  month  progress  report  was  rejected  by  the. court 
and  a  hearing  was  scheduled  to  set  objective  and  measurable  standards. 
At  the  hearing  in  February,  1' 72  evidence  was  pro»-1uced  which  led  the 
court  to  find  "the  evidence         has  vividly  and  unc'isputably  portrayed 
Partlow  State  School  and  Hospital  as  a  warehousing  Institution  which 
because  of  its  atmosphere  of  psychological  and  physical  deprivation, 
is  wholly  incapable  of  furnishing  habilitation  to  the  mentally  retarded 
and  is  conducive  only  to  the  deterioration  and  the  debilitation  of  the' 
residents."    The  court  further  issued  an  emergency  or-^er  "to  protect  the 
lives  and"  well-being  of  the  residents  of  Partlcw."    fn  that  order  the  court 
required  the  state  to  hire  within  30  days  300  new  .■! Idcvlevel  persons  regard 
less  of  "former  procedures,"  such  as  civil  service.     V\e  quota  was  rchieved 

On  April  13,  1972,  a  final  order  and  ojiinion  settinj;  standards  and 
establishing  a  plan  for  implementation  was  released.     In  the  comprehensive 
standards  for  the  total  operation  of  the  institution  are  provisions  for 
individualized  evaluations  and  plans  and  programs  relating  to  the  habili- 
tation ("the  process  by  which  the  staff  of  the  institution  assists  the 
resident  to  acquire  and  maintain  those  life  skills  which  enable  him  to 
cope  more  effectively  with  the  demands  of  his  own  person  and  of  his 
environment  and  to  raise  the  level  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  social 
efficiency.")     Habilitation  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  programs 
of  formal  structured  education  and  treatment  of  every  resident.  Education 
is  defined  within  the  order  as  "the  process  of  formal  training  and  instruc- 
tion to  facilitate  the  intellectual  and  emotional  development  of  residents. 
Tlie  standards  applying  to  education  within  the  order  specify  class  size, 
length  of  school  year,  and  length  of  school  day  by  degree  of  retardation. 

Finally,  the  court  requires  the  establishment  of  a  "human  rights 
committee"  to  review  research  proposals  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  advise  and  assist  patients  who  allege  that  the  standards  are  not  being 
implemented  or  that  their  civil  rights  are  being  violated.     Further,  the 
state  must  present  a  six-ajontli  progress  report  to  the  court  and  hire  a 
qualified  and  experienced  administrator  for  the  institution. 
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In  December,  1972,  the  U.S.  Court:  of  Appeals  for  che  5th  Circuit  heard 
arguments  on  the  appeals  of  both  Wyatc  and  Burnham  (CA.)  which  had  been  joined 
Th.e  court  is  presently  preparing  a  decision. 

BURKH/\M  V.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  UEMAH ,  Civil  Action  Mo.  16385  (U.S.  DisLrict 
Court ,  N.  D.  Georgia) 


This  is  a  suit  seekin^j  4_lass  action  status  on  behalf  of  ail  paLients 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  committed  to  any  of  the  six  state-owned  and 
operated  facilities  named  in  the  complaint  and  operated  for  the  diagnosis, 
care  and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  or  mentally  ill  persons  under  the 
auspices  of         Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Each 
of  the  named  plaintiffs  is  c r  has  been  a  patient  at  one  of  these  Institu- 
tions.    The  case  was  filed  on  March  29,  1972,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  N  •^-thern  District  of  Georgia. 

Defendants  in  this  case  are  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  Department  and  Board  members  and 
officials;  the  superintendent!;  of  the  six  named  institutions;  and  the 
Judges  of  courty  of  ordinary  of  Che  counties  of  Georgia,  which  are  the 
co»  rts  specifically  authorized  by  Georgia  law  to  commit  a  person  for 
involuntary  hospitalization. 

The  complaint  alleges  violations  of  the  5th,  Sth,  and  lAth  Amendments 
to  the  U.S.  Gonstitution.     It  seeks  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction 
and  a  declaratory  judgment.     Specifically,   the  declaratory  relief  sought 
includes  a  court  finding  that  the  patients  in  the  defendant  institutions 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  adequate  and  effective  treatment;  a  court 
finding  that  each  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  complaint  is  currently 
unable  to  provide  such  treatment;  and  a  holding  by  the  Court  that  consti- 
tutionally adequate  treatment  must  be  provided  to"*  the  patients  in  the 
institutions  named  in  the  complaint. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  ^^quested  the  following: 

1.  '    That  defendants  be  enjoined  from  operating  any  of  the  named  ins'.i- 
CuCions  in  a  ma>^ner  that  does  not  conform  to  constitutionally  required  stan- 
dards for  diagnosis,  care  and  treatment; 

2.  That  defendants  be  required  to  prepare  a  plan  for  implementing  the' 
right  to  treatment; 

3.  That  further  commitments  to  the  defendant  institutions  be  enjoined 
until  these  institutions  have  been  brougl^t  up  to  constitutionally  required 
standards;  and 

A.      Tliat  the  Court  award  reasonable  '.Ltorney's  fees  anJ  costs  to  counsel. 

Defendants  filed  an  answer  to  plaintiffs  complaint  on  April  21,  1972,. 
in  which  they  raise  several  legal  defenses,  such  as  lack  of  jurisdiction,  and 
moved  Co  dismiss  on  several  ground.*",. 
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On  August:  3,  1972,  Judge  Sidney  D,  Smith,  Jr.  grantad  che  defendants' 
motion  for  summary  judgment  and  dismissed  this  case*     The  ruling  of  the  court 
centered  on  the  following  major  points: 

1.  Tlie  court  could  find  no  legal  precedent  to  allow  for  the  di?claration 
that  there  exists  a  "federal  constitutional  right  to  treatment  (to  encompass 
'care'  and  'diagnosis')  for  the  mentally  ill»"    Based  on  this  finding,  the 
judge  ruled  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained. 

2.  Judge  Smith,  in  his  decision,  disagreed  with  the  Wyat t  Alabama 
decision,  primarily  on  the  basis  .of  the  absence  of  a  federal  statute  requiring 
the  right  to  treatment.     He  added  that  "the  factual  context  in  those  Alabama 
decisions  (budgetary  lots  by  the  state  legislature  causing  further  deterioration 
of  an  existing  deficient  institutional  environment)  is  also  substantially 
different  from  the  existent  situation  in  the  Georgia  mental  health  institutions." 

3.  The  court  also  held  that  ".»,  a  conclusion  as  to  the  lack  of  juris- 
diction over  the  person  of  named  defendants  is  also  compelled  by  the  eleventh 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution."    This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the 
failure  to  demonstrate  the  "...  denial  of  a  constitutionally    protected  right 
nor  a  federally  guaranteed  statutory  right." 

A»      Judge  Smith  also  commented  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  courts 
in  defining  "adequate"  or  ."constitutionally  adequate"  treatment. 

Specifically  Jie  wrote  tliat  these  questions  ".,»  defy  judicial  identity 
and  therefore  prohibits  its  breach  from  being  judicially  defined."  Further, 
he  acknowledged  the  defendants'  argument  that  "the  question  of  what  in  detail 
constitutes  "adequate  treatment"  is  simply  not  capable  ot  being  spelled  out  as 
a  mathematical  formula  which  could  be  applied  to  and  would  be  beneficial  for 
all  patients.     Everyone  knows  that  what  might  be  good  treatment  for  one  patient 
could  be  bad  or  even  fatal  for  another," 

See  the  .^ast  paragraph  of  Wyatt  v.  Adorhold  ty  •  status  of  this  case. 
RICCI  V.  GRRKNBLATT,  Civil  Action  No,  72-469F  (U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts) 


Tnls  is  another  class  action  suit  regarding  the  right  to  treatment  in  insti- 
tutions.    Tlie  plaintiffs  were  children  in  the  B(^4chertown  State  School  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  who  like  in 
the  Wyatt,  Parisi,  and  New  York  Association  for  Retarded  Children  actions, 
alleged  violations  of  their  constitutional  rights.     Tlie  defendants  wore  various 
sfite  officials  and  officials  of  the  school.     Motions  for  a  temporary  restraining 
ordv^ir  and  preliminary  injunction  wore  granted  by  the  court  in  February,  1972, 
whi..h  serves  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  litigation  is  completed. 

Among  the  provisions  of  those  orders  was  that  "the  defendants  develop 
comprehensive  trt^atfnent  plans  for  the  residents  wliich  include  adequate  and 
proper  educational  services,"    On  April  20,  1972,  the  defendants  had  filed 
answers  to  all  allegations  of  the  plaintiffs'  complaint. 
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nUs  case  has  been  reassigned  to  another  district  court  judj>o.     A  contempt 
motion  was  also  filed  against  the  defendant!?  for  their  failure  to  carry  out 
issued  orders. 

NKW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDRivN  v.  ROCICEFELI.ER,  72  Civil  Action 
No.  356.     PARI  SI  v.  ROrtCF.  FELLER,  et.  al.   (U.S.  District  Court,  E.  D.  New  York) 

"  "   ■  /  ?-* 

These  iwo  .ictions  uure  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  tlie  Eastern 
District  of  Mew  York.     Both  allege  that  the  conditions  at  the  Willowbrook  State 
.School  for  che  Mentally  Retarded  violated  the  constifutionnl  riglits  of  the  resi- 
dents.   These  class  action  suits  are  modeled  after  the  Wyatt  v.  Adherholt  (Partlow 
State  School  and  Hospital,  Alabatna)  case. 

Extensive  documentation  was  presented  by  the  plaintiffs:  alleging  the  denial 
of  adequate  treatment.     Tlie  evidence  touched  all,  elements  of  institutional  life 
including:  overcrowding,  questionable  medical  research,  lack  of  qualified  per- 
sonneI»  insufficient  personnel,  improper  placement,  brutality,  peonage,  etc. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  Parisi ,  et.  al.  v.  Rockefeller  complaint  that  "No  goals  are 
set  for  the  education  and  habilitation  of  each  resident  according  to  special 
needs  and  specified  period  of  time."    It  was  specifically  charged  that  82. 7 
percent  of  the  residents  are  not  ireceiving  school  classes,  98. '3  percent  are  not 
receiving  pre-vocat ional  training,  and  9^.1  percent  are  not  receiving  vocational 
training. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  in  Parisi,  et.   al.  are  seeking:     declaration  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  establishment  of  constitutionally  minimum  standards  for 
applying  to  all  aspects  of  life;  due  process  requirements  to  determine  a 
"dqvelopmentai  program"  for  each  resident;  development  of  plans  to  constru-M: 
coKununity-based  residential  facilities  and  to  reduce  Wi llowbrook *s  resident 
population;  cessation  of  any  construction  of  non-community  based  facilities 
until  the  court  determines  that  sufficient  community  based  facilities  exist; 
and  appointment  of  a  master  to  oversee  and  implement  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Both  complaints  Include  specific  mention  of  the  necessity  for  including 
within  "developmental  plans"  and  subsequent  programs,  appropriate  education  and 
training. 

Th.e  preliminary  schedule  on  these  cases,  wliich  were  to  be  consolidated, 
wa.s  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  meet  in  early  May  to  stipulate  j^;t-.andards . 

WELSCll  V.   LTKINS,  No.  A-72  Civil  Action  451  (U..S.  District  Court,-  District  of 
Minnesota,  Ath  Division) 


In  this  action  six  plaintiffs  are  named  as  representative  of  a  3,500  membor 
class — persons  presently  in  Minnesota's  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Named  defendants  are  the  present  and  former  acting  commissioners  of  public  wel- 
fare and  the  chief  adminiBLmtor  of  each  of  the  state's  six  hospitals. 
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The  plaintiffs  include  severely  and  moderately  retarded  persons  who  are 
allegedly  denied  their  right  to  due  process  of  .law  since  they  do  not  receive 
"...  a  constitutionally  minimal  level  of  'habilitation, '  a  term  which  incor- 
porates care,  treatment,  education,  and  training."    It  is  specifically  charged 
that  the  plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situated  are  not  provided  with  a  humane 
psychological  and  physical  environment.    The  complaint  presents  supporting 
evidence  that  some  residents  live  in  "old,  poorly  designed  and  hazardous" 
buildings  not  meeting  state  board  of  health  safety  and  health  standards,  ^over- 
crowded dormitories,'  bleak  accommodations;  and  improperly  equipped  bathroom 
and  toilet  facilities.    Additionally,  it  is  indicated  that  residents  are  "sub- 
ject to  threats  and  physical  assaults  by  ot'ier  residents,"  improperly  clothed, 
and  denied  any  personal  privacy. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  there  is  both  an  insufficient  quantity  of  staff 
and  insufficiently  trained  staff  necessary  to  provide  appropiiatp.  programs  of 
habilitation.    Due  to  staff  shortages  many  residents  have  beei?  forced  to  work 
in  the  institution  as  employees  yec,  according  to  the  complaint,  are  denied 
payment  as  required  by  the  fair  labor  standards  act.    Another  allegation  is 
that  the  "defendants  have  failed  and  refused  to  plan  for  and  create  less 
restrictive  community  facilities  ..."  even  though  many  members  of  the  class 
could  function  more  effectively  in  such  programs.. 

It  is  further  argued  that  ''rhe  final  condition  for  constitutionally  ade- 
quate habilitation  is  the . preparation  for  each  resident  of  an  individualized, 
comprehensive  habilitation  plan  as  well  as  a  periodic  review  and  re-evaluation 
of  sucn*la  plan.    On  information  and  belief,  defendants  have  failed  to  provide 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent  with  a  comprehensive  habilitation  plan 
or  to  provide  periodic  review  of  these  plans." 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  a  judgu-    t  to  include  the  following: 

1.  A  declaratory  judgment  that  Minnesota's  state  institutions  "...  do  not 
now  meet  constitutionally  minimal  standards  of  adequate  habilitation  including 
care,  treatment  and  training." 

2.  A  declaratory  judgment  specifying  constitutionally  minimum  standards 
of  adequate  habilitation  for  mentally  retarded  persons  confined  in  the 
state  ins'titutions  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  commissioner 
of  public  welfare. 

3.  Injunctions  preventing  defendants  "from  failing  or  refusing  to  rectify 
the  unconstitutional  cqnditions,  policies  and  practices"  described  in  the  com- 
plaint and' requiring  them  to  "promptly  meet  such  constitutionally  minimal  stan- 
dards as  this  Court  may  specify." 

4.  Injunctions  requiring  the  defendants  "to  pay  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
rhey  represent  working  in  the  named  institutions  the  minimum. wage  established 
pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  amended,  29  U.S.C.  Sec.  201  et  seq." 

5.  Appointment  of  a  master. 

6.  Awarding  of  costs  to  the  plaintiffs. 
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HORACEK  V.  EXON,   (U.S.  District  Court,  Nebraska) 

This  late  1"?*^  class  action  complaint  agains  Governor  James  J.  Exon  of 
Nebraska,  the  director  of  the  state  department  of  public  institutions,  the  direc- 
tor of  medical  services,  the  director  of  the  state  office  of  mental  retardatioit 
and  the  s  ypevintendent  of  the  Beatrice  State  Home  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
focuses  on  allegations  that  the  residents  of  the  state  home  "...  are  not  receiving 
a  constitutionally  minimal  level  of  'habilitation, '  a  term  which  incorporates 
care,  treatni-^^nt,  education,  and  training"  a-J  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  including  personal  liberty. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  include  five  ir.?nt::iliy  retarded  persons  ranging  in  age  from 
13  to  26  and  demonstrating  borderline  to  severe  mental  retardation.     These  persons 
wsre  residents  in  Beatrice  for  1-1/2  to  10  years  and  all  regressed  since  they  ware 
initially  admitted.     It  is  alleged  i.hat  none  were  provided  with  appropriate 
education  and/or  training  programs  during  their  residence  at  Beatrice.    An  addi- 
tional plaintiff  is  the  Nebraska  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 

'riie  numerous  allegationc  presented  in  the  complaint  Include  the  following: 

1.  The  approximately  1,400  t'esidentf  of  the  Beatrice  facility  are  all 
capable  of  benefiting  from  hr.bilitation,  yet^have  been  denied  from  receiving 
Same  by  the  defendants.  ■ 

2.  Although  a  basis  for  the  provi;5ion  of  habilitation  services,  individual 
treatment  plans  have  not  been  developed  for  any  residents. 

3.  "The  environment  at  Beatrice  is  inhun ane  and  psychologically  destructive." 
Substantive  charges  listed  include?  old,  haz/jrdous,  and  inadequately  cooled  an<? 
ventilated  housing,  lack  of  privacy,  inadequate  toilet  and  hygenic  equipment  ..:id 
facilities,  overcrowding,  restrictive  mail  .ind  telephone  policies,  improper 
clothing,  inadequate  diet  and  food  preparat:.oj\  procedures,  o'';'  finally  the  lack 
of  sufficient  therapy,  education,  or  vocati-tnal  training  opportunities  for  the 
residents. 

" 

4.  A  shortage  of  all  types  of  staff  and  the  presence  of  many  untrained 
staff,  particulary  direct-care  personnel. 

.  Tlie  absence  of  evaluation  and  review  procedures  to  determine  resident 
status  and  program  needs. 

6.  Each  Beatrice  resident  "...  could  b'i  more  adequately  habilitated  in 
alternatives  less  drastic  than  the  conditions  now  existing  at  Beatrice."  In 
this  regard  it  is  asserted  that  the  defendants  have  failed  to  discharge  residents 
who  could  live  in  less  restrictive  environments  and  also  failed  to  plan  and  develop 
sufficient:  community  faciljitj^s  to  meet  this  need. 

7.  Numerous  violations  of  the  equal  prof:ection  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  including  the  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and  capricious  classification 

of  some  residents  as  mentally  retarded,  the  denial  of  equal  education  opportunities 
provided  to  children  in  the  community,  the  expenditure  of  greater  funds  for  the 
hospitalized  menfally  111  and  the  maintenance  of  standards  in  the  instutltion  that 
are  "markedly  Inferior"  to  communif:y  programs. 
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8.  Many  residents  are  required  to  engage  in  non-therapeutic  work  for  token 
or  no  compensation  thus  violating  constitutional  provisions  that  prohibit  en- 
forced labor  except  as  punishment  for  criminal  acis. 

9.  The  use  of  solitary  confinement,  strait-jackets  and  other  restrictive 
devices  and  practices  constitutes  unlawfully  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

The  following  relief  is  sought: 

1*    The  action  to  be  classified  as  a  class  actibn. 

2.  T.ie  violationsi  alleged  are  constitutional  rights  and  are  present  rights 
which  must  immediately  be  respected. 

3.  A  judgment  indicating  Beatrice  does  not  provide  constitutionally  niinirau,n 
standards  of  care  and  Chat  the  court  will  specify  such  minimum  standards. 

4.  An  injunction  requiring  the  rectification  of  all  unconstitutional  con- 
ditions, policies,  and  practices. 

5.  A  restriction  preventing  the  defendants  from  building  any  non-community 
based  facilities  until  the  court  determines  that  such  programs  are  sufficiently 
available. 

6.  Enjoin  defendants  from  admitting  any  more  residents  to  Beatrice  until 
minimum  standards  are  met  as  determined  by  the  court. 

7.  Require  the  provision  of  sufficient  additional  habilitation  services 
to  compensate  for  the  regression  .and  deterioration  the  Beatrice  residents  have 
suffered.  r 

8.  A  judgment      . .' declp.ving  that  the  community  service  programs  are  the 
•contitut ionally  required  least  restrictive  alternative  for  the  habilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  Nebraska." 

9.  A  master  be  appointed. 

10.  Tlie  court  retain  coiitinuing  jurisdiction. 

11.  Plaintiff's  attorneys'  fees  and  the  costs  of  the  action. 

A  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint  has  been  filed  by  the  defendants  which  is 
modeled  after  the  court's  decision  in  Burnham  v.  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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PLACKMKNT 


LARRY  P.  V.  RILES,  Civil  Action  No.  0-71-2270  (U.S.  District  Court,  N.  D. 
California) 


This  class  action  suit  v.\ir{  filed  in  li»te  November,  "1971,  on  behalf  of  the 
six  named  black,  elementary  aged  children  ai  tendinp,  classes  in  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.     It  is  alleged  Lliat  they  have  been  Inappropriately 
classified  as  educable  'mentally  retarded  «nnd  placed  and  retained  in  classes  for 
such  children.    The  complaint  argued  that  the  children  *we re  not  mentally  retarded, 
but  rather  "the  victlr*    of  a  testing  procedure  which  fails  to  recognize  their 
unfamiliarity  with  tht  white  middle  class  cultural  background  and  which  ignores 
the  learning  experiences  which  they  may  have  had  in  their  homes."    The  defendants 
included  state  and  local  school  officials  and  board  members.  .         ^  • 

It  is  alleged  that  misplacenvent  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  carries 
a  stigma  and  "a  life  sentence' of  illiteracy."    Statistical  information  indicated 
that  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  as  well  as  the  state,  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  black  children  are  enrolled  in  programs  for  Che  retarded. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  even  Chough  code  and  regulatory  procedures  rep^ard- 
ing-itdent:if ication ,  classification,  and  placement  of  the  mentally  retarded  were 
changed  to  be  more  effective,  inadequacies  in  the  processes  still  ecist. 

The  plaintiffs  asked  the  court  to  order  the  defendants  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Evaluate  or  assess  plaintiffs  and  other  ^^lack  children  by  using  group 
or  individual  ability  or  intelligence  tests  which  properly  account  for  the  cul- 
tural background  and  experience  of  tlie  children  tc  whom  such  tests  are  administered 

2.  Restrict  the  placement  of  the  plaintiffi-;  and  other  black  children  now 
in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  results  of  culturally  dis- 
criminatory tests  and  testing  procedures; 

3.  Prevent  the  retention  of  plaintiffs  and  other  black  children  now  in 
classes  fov  the  mentally  retarded  unless  the  children  are  immediately  re- 
evaluated and  then  annually  retested  by  means  which  take  into  account  cultural 
backgrcund; 

4.  Place  plaintiffs  into  regular  cl.'ij.s rooms  with  children  of  comparable 
age  and  provide  them  with  intensive  and  supplemental  individual  training  thereby 
enabling  plaintiffs  and  those  similarly  situated  to  achieve  at  the  level  of  their 
peers  as  rapidly  as  possible; 

5.  Remove  from  the  school  records  .of  these  children  any  and  all  indica- 
tions that  they  x^ere/are  mentally  retarded  or  in  a  class  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  ensure  that  individual  children  not  he  identified  by  the  results 
of  individual  or  group  l.Q.  tests;  ., 

6.  Tnke  any  action  necessary  to  hriup,  the  distribution  of  black  chil- 
dren in  classes  for  tlie  mentally  retarded  into  close  proximity  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  blanks  in  the  total  population  of  tlie  school  i^lstricLs; 
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7.  Recruit  and  employ  p  sufficient  number  of  black  and  other  minority 
psychologists  and  psychometris'.s  in  local  school  districts,  on  the  admissions 
and  planning  committees  of  such  districts,  and  aa  consultants  to  such  distri«. cs 
so  the  tests  ^wTll^ be  interpreted  by  persons    adequately  prepared  to  consider 
the  cultural' background  of  the  child.    .Further,   the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  required  in  selecting  and  authorizing  tests  to  be  administered 
to  school  children  throughout  the  state,  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
testing  development  companies  utilized  personnel  with  minority  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  experiences  in  the  development  of  culturally  relevant  tests; 

8.  "Declare  pursuant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964^  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  ReguJations,  that  the  current  assignment  of  plaintiffs  and 
other  black  students  to  California  mentally  retarded  classes  resulting  in  exces- 
sive segregation  of  such  children  into  these  classes  is  unlawful  and  unconstitu- 
tional and  may  not  be  justified  by  administration  of  the  currently  available 
I.Q.   tests  wiiich  fail  to  properly  account  for  the  cultural  background  and  exper- 
ience of  black  children." 

On  June  20,  1972  U.S.  Distri»:t  Court  Judge  Robert  Peckham  of  the  Northern 
District  of  California  issued  an  order  and  memoranduri  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion requiring  chat  "...  no  black  student  may  [in  the  future]  be  placed  in  an  E>tR 
class  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which  rely  primarily  on  the  results  of  I.Q.  tests  , 
as  they  are  currently  administered  if  the  consequence  of  use  'f  such  criteria  is 
racial  imbalance  in  the  composition  of  EMR  classes." 

Judge  PeckJiam  in  issuing  this  order  dete.nnined  that  thr.  incorrect  placement 
of  children  in  classes  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  causes  irreparable 
injury.     Secondly,  he  pointed  .  nt  thar  the  I.Q.   test  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  is 
in  fact  culturally  biased.     Third,,  he  discussed  the  statistical  evidence  gathered 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  state  »*f  California  that  demonstrates  that  if  the  assump- 
tion is  made  tl.at  intelligence  is  raniJomly  distributed,  then  children  requiring 
EMR  programs  should  be  proportionately  representative  of  all  races.   »Yet  the  statis- 
tical data  indicates  that  many  more  black  than  white  children  are  classified 
educable  mentally  retarded  and  subsequently  placed  in  special  programs. 

Because  this  pattern  suggests  the  "suspect  classification"  of  black  children 
as  an  identifiable  class,  the  judge  felt  ^Lhat  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the 
use  of  the  IQ  tetX  is  not  discriminatory  rails  to  the  scli-ool  district.     The  San 
Francisco  school  district  while  not  contesting  the  alleged  bias  of  standardized 
IQ  tests  did  point  out  that  "...  the  tests  are  not  the  cause  of  the  racial  im- 
balance in  E>fR  classes,  or  that  the  tests,  although  racially  biased,  are  rationally 
related  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  because  they  are  the  best  means  of 
classification  currently  available."    The  court  concluded  that  the  school  district 
did  not  effectively  demonstrate  "...  thau  I.Q.  tests  are  rationally  related  to 
the  purpose  of  segregating  students  according  to  their  ability  to  Isarn  in  regular 
classes,  at  least  insofar  as  those  tests  are  applied  to  black  students." 
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The  court  also  commented  that  althour,i»  California  law  and  regulations 
regarding  the  classification  of  children  as  educahle  mentally  retarded  require 
the  collection  of  extensive  information,  it  is  the  I.Q.  score  wtiich  is  given 
rhe  most  weight  in  final  decision-making.     Finally,   the  judge  indicated  that 
this  use  of  tlie  I.Q.  score  deprived  black  children  of  their  right  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law.s. 

In'^granting  the  preliminary  injunction  Judge  Peckham  stated  that  "the  Court 
is  not  now  inclined  to  grant  any  of  the  specific  forms  of  relief  which  plaintiffs 
seek."    lie  required  tihnt  hlack  children  currently  enrolled  in  EMR  programs  must 
stay  there  "...  but  their  yearly  re-evaluations  must  be  conducted  by  means  which 
do  not  deprive  them  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws."    Similarly,  no  action  is 
required  to  compensate,  black  students  who  were  wrongfully  placed  at  some  time 
in  the  past. 

LEBANKS  V.  SPEARS ,  Civil  Action  No.  71-2897  (U.S.  District  Court,  E.  D  Louisiana 
New  Orleans  Division) 


Eight  black  children  classified  a.s  mentally  retarded,  have  brought  suit 
against  the  Orleans  Parish  (New  Orleans)  Schrol  Board  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools  on  the  basis  of  die  following  alleged  practices: 

1.  Classification  of  certain  children  as  mentally  retarded  is  done 
arbitrarily  and  without  standards  or  "valid  reasons."    It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  tests  and  procedures  used  in  the  classification  process  discriminate 
against  black  children. 

2.  The  failure  to  re-evaluate  chil.''.rcn  classified  as  retarded  to  detertnine 
if  a  change  in  their  educational  status  is  needed. 

3.  Failure  to  provide  any  "education  or  instruction"  to  some  of  the 
cl)ildren  on  a  lengthy  waiting  list  for  special  education  programs,  and  also 
denial  of  educational  opportunities  to  other. retarded  children  excluded  from 
school  and  not  maintained  on  any  list  for  readmittance . 

4.  -Maintenance  of  a  policy  and  practice  of  not  placing  children  beyond 
the  age  of  13  in  special  education  programs. 

5.  Failure  "...  to  advise  retarded  chilren  of  a  right  to  a  fair  and  im- 
partial hearing  or  to  accord  them  such  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  decision 
classifying  them  as  ^mentally  retared,'   the  decision  excluding  them  from 
attending  regular  classes,  and  the  decision  excluding  them  from  attending 
schools  geared  Co  their  special  needs." 

6.  Tlie  unequa]  Opportunity  for  an  education  provided  to  all  cliildren 
who  are  classified  p.a  inentally  retarded;  unequal  opportunity  between  children 
classified  as  mentully  retarded  and  normal;  and  unequal  opportunity  between 
black  and  white  mentally  retarded  children. 
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The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  in  summary  indicate  chat  many  of  the 
alleged  practices  of  the  parish*  violate  the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.    They  further  state  that  "continued 
deprivation  (of  education)  will  render  each  plaintiff  and  member  of  the  class 
functionally  useless  in  our  society;  each  day  leaves  them  further  behind  their 
more  fortunate  peers."  .  - 

The  relief  sought  by  ^he  plaintiffs  includes  the  following: 

1.  A  $20,000.00  damage  award  for  each  plaintiff; 

2.  Preliminary  and  permanent  injunct.ion  to  prevent  classification  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  class  as  v  ntally  retarded  through  use  of  procedures  and 
standards  that  are  arbitj.ary,  capricious,  and  biased:  the  exclusion  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  class  from  the  opportunity  to  receive  education  designed 
to  mept  their  needs;  discrimination  "in  the  allocation  of  opportunities 

for  special  education,  between  plaintiffs,  and  other  black  retarded  children, 
and  white  retarded  ::hildren,"  the  classification  of  plain»:iffs  and  their 
class  as  retarded  apd  their  exclusion  from  school  or  special  education  classes 
without  a  provision  of  a  full,   fair,  and  adequate  hearing  which  meeLs  the 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law." 

*Parish  is  the  Louisiana  term  for  county. 

'GUADALUPE  ORGAN TZATl OK >  INC.  v.  TEMPE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  Civil  Action  ' 
No.   71-; "^S  (Phoenix  District,  Arizona,  Januar>  2A,  19  72) 

This  Arizona  case  was  brought  by  the  Guadalupe  Organization,  Inc.  regarding 
the  disproportionate  number  of  bilingual  children  enrolled  in  classes  for  the 
mentally  handicapped.     The  action  which  has  now  been  stipulated  provides  for 
the  following: 

1.  Re-evaluation  of  children  assigned  to  the  Tempe  special  education 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  determine  if  any  bilingual  children 
had  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  snch  placements.  * 

2.  Vrior  to  the  asaignme.it  of  a  bilingual  child  to  the  program  Cor 

the  mentally  retarded,   the  child  must  be  retested  in  his  primary  language 

and  have  his  personal  history  and  environment  examined  by  an  appropriate 

"professional  advisor,"  such  as  a  psychologist  or  social  worker. 

e. 

3.  The  records  of  children  found  to  be  incorrectly  assigned  to  the 
progr-'ms  must  be  corrected. 

4.  All  communications  from  the  school  to  the  family  of  a  bilingual 
child  must  be  in  the  family's  primary  language  and  must  include  information 
about  the  success  of  the  spe-'.ial  education  program  and  notice  of  their 
right  to  withdraw  their  childien  from  it. 
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STEWART  V.  PHILIPS,  Civil  Action  No.  70-119  F  (U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts) 

In  this  1970  class  action  seven  poor  children  placed  in  Boston  public 
special  schcjl  classes  for  tlie  ment.illy  retared  contest  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  classified  Sor  ai'idv^'placed  in  those  programs.     Tlie  children  rany.e 
in  age  from  eight  tp^  12  ancl  have  spent  from  one  to  six  years  in  special  class 
programs  for  t:ie  mentally  retarded.     Hie  named  plaintiffs  are  subdivided  into 
three  groups  as  follows: 

Group  L  -  Poor  or  black  Bost  jn  children  who  are  not  mentally  retarded  and 
"...  have  bet^n,  ;ire,  or  may  be  denied  the  right  to  a  r<  Rular  public  ^school 
education  in  a  regular  class  by  being  misclassi f led  mei:tally  retarded." 

Group  11  "  Poor  or  bl^jck  Boston  children  who  are  not  mentally  retarded 
and  "...  have  been,  are,  or  may  ho.  denied  th<2  right  to  be  assigned  to  an  edu- 
cational program  created  for  their  special  edurntioii  needs  [under  applicable 
state  statute]  by  being  misclassif ied  mentally  retarded." 

Group  Itl  -  "All  parents  of   .tudents  who  have  been,  are,  or  may  be  placed 
in  a  specic'il  class  placement»  an  opportunity  to  review  test  scores  or  the 
reasons  for  special  class  placement,  or  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  any 
meaningful  or  understanding  way  in  the  decision  to  place  the  student  in  a 
'spe'cial'  class." 

The  defendants  include  the  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  (board), 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  the  director  jf  the  department  of  test- 
ing and  measurements,  the  director  of  special  education,   two  state  education 
olTicicils,  and  the  state  commissioner  of  mental,  health. 

it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint   that  the  Group  1  plaintiffs  have  simply  been 
iiiirH:  lass i f ied  and  placed  in  clanses  for  the  mentally  retarded  while  tht-'  Group  H 
plaintiffs  have  been  miscldssi f ied  as  mentally  retarded  and  Incorrectly  placed 
in  special  classes  for  thu  mentally  retarded  while  in  fatt  they  were  in  need  of 
special  programs  but  for  the  remediation  of  ]iandicap.s  other  than  mental  ret.ir- 
dation.     It  is  further  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  children  were  so  placed  because 
tliey  wore  perceivc-rj  an  beliavior  problems. 

Specific  allegations  regarding  the  misclassi f ication  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  process  of  classification  "...   Is  based  exclusively  upon  tests  which 

c! iscrim5.:ote  a^^ainst  [plaintiffs]  in  that  the  tests  are  standardized  on  a  populaiioii 
which  is  white  and  dissimilar  to  the  [plaintiffs]  " 

2.  The  i?dministrat  Ion  and  interpretation  of  the  tests  by  Boston  school 
officials  fail  "...   to  distinguish  among  a  wide  rage  of  learning  disabilities, 
crly  one  of  wl»ich  may  be  mental  retardation." 

Classification  and  placement  is  nuide  on  the.  basis  of  a  single  test, 
scor^'  standard  'and  other  necessary  information  is  neither  gathered  nor  considered, 

Boston's  "scheol  psychologists"  arc  unqualified  to  interpret  the 
limited  classification  devices  used  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Further,  t'      *.omplaint  alleges  that  children  in  "special  classes"  which 
are  segrogatr^d  j    .,i  tJie  regular  class  population  receive  a  substantially  different 
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education  than  children  retained  in  regular  programs.    Such  placements,  it  is 
alleged  results  in  "...  substantial  educational,  psychological,  and  social  harm 
..."  which  is  cumulative.    Thus,  the  longer  children  are  incorrectly  retained 
in  special  classes,  the  greater  the  damage.     It  is  also  indicated  that  even  when 
such  children  are  returned  to  the  regular  class  they  remain  irreparably  harmed 
because  counterpart  children  will  have  continued  to  make  academic  progress  while 
the  former  remained  in  the  special  class,  educationally  static.     Reference  is 
also  made  to  the  negative  stigmatic  effect  upon  the  child  himself  and  the 
educational  community  by  the  assigning  of  the  label,  mental  retardation. 

Assigning  of  the  Group  I  plaintiffs  to  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  when 
they  are  not  mentally  retarded  is  arbitrary  and  irrational  and  "...  dnprives  them 
of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  in  that  students  who  are  similar  to  the  Group  I  plaintiffs  with  respect 
to  their  educational  potential  are  not  placed  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
"and  are  permitted  to  receive  a  regular  education  in  a  regular  class."    A  similar 
allegation  is  made  of  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  behalf  of 
the  Group  T.I  plaintiffs  on  the  basis  that  similar  children  are  not  placed  in  classed 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  are  placed  in  classes  specifically  organized  to  neet 
their  special  education  needs. 

The  final  series  of  allegations  concerns  the  Group  III  plaintiffs  and  in 
summary  charges  that  in  the  process  of  classifying  children  mentally  retarded  and 
subsequently  placing  them  in  special  classes  the  Boston  city  schools  liave  deprived 
the  plaintiffs  of  procedural  due  process  as  guaranteed  by  tLe  fourteenth  amendment. 

Tlie  relief  sought  is  as  follows: 

1.  An  award  of  $20,000  to  each  named  plaintiff  and  members  of  the  clasB  for 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages. 

2,  A  permanent  injunction  specifying  that  cliildren  may  neither  be  placed  or 
retained  in  a  special  class  unless  a  Commission  on  Individual  Educational  Needs 
with  members  from  state  agencies,  professional  associations,  the  mayor  of  Boston, 
the  chairman  of  the  Boston  school  committee  and  two  Boston  parents  is  establisiied 
to  specify  appropriate  classification  procedures,  to  monitor  that  tests  are 
administered  by  qualified  psychologists,  to'  establish  procedtjral  safeguards  for.  the 

k^sslficaCion  and  placement  of  chldren  in  special  progrnm,'^ . 


3.  Al'.  children  in  special  classed  or  on  Viiicing  lists  be  re-evaluated  and 
reclassified  .ind  placed  as  necessary. 

4.  All  children  re^^uiring  reassignment  shall  be  provided  vith  transitional 
programs  to  serve  specific  individual  needs. 

5.  No  child  may  be  placed  in  special  classes  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  I.Q. 
score. 

The  state  and  city  responded  to  the  suit  by  seeking  a  dismissal  on  the  grounds 
that  no  claim  was  presented.     In  addition  Che  state  also  asserted  that  they  were 
not  proper  parties  to  the  action  and  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  exhanst  available 
administrative  remedies. 

Plaintiffs*  attorneys  responded  to  the  motion  to  dismiss  on  the  basis  of  no 
clai7»  by  asserting  the  following: 
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1.  "The  arbitrary,  irrational  and  dl:?r.riininatory  manner  in  which  Boston 
public  school  students  are  classified  mentally  retarded  de^^ies  them  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  of  law^" 

2.  "The  failure  to    •"Cord  Boston  public  school  students  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  prior  to  denying  them  the  right  to  receive  a  regular  education,  by 
classifying  them  as  mentally  retarded,  violates  their  right  to  procedural  due 
process . " 

3.  "The  plaintiffs  have  no  oblifjation  to  exhaust  a  state  administrative 
remedy  under  the  civil  rights  act  when  that  remedy  is  in  fact  inadequate." 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  if  the  case  has  been  abandoned  or  if  action 
is  pending. 


RUIZ  v.  STATE  buARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Civ^.l  Action  No.  218294  (Superior  Court  of 
California,  Sacrament  County) 


The  three  children  named  in  this  December,  1971  class  action  are  Mexican- 
Americans  from  Spanish  speaking  homes,    Tliey  all  have  or  will  be  administered 
group  intelligence  tests.    It  is  alleged  that  the  I.O.  scores  obtained  from 
these  tests  will  be  used  to  their  detriment  in  the  process  of  teaching,  placing, 
and  evaluating  then)  In  school. 

The  defendants  are  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
members  of  the  state  board  of  educ-  tion. 

Such  tests  are  required  by  state  law  to  be  administered  to  all  sixth  and 
twelfth  grade  students,  the  purpose  is  to' obtain  gross  measures  of  public  school 
effectiveness  for  the  public,  state  agencies  and  the  legislature.    However,  while 
individual  scores  are  not  reported  to  the  state,  they  are,  it  is  alleged,  recorded 
in  students'  permanent  records.     It  is  alleged  that  these  records  influence 
teacher  expectations  of  children's  ability  to  learn,  are  utilized  to  place  children 
in  tracks  or  at  specific  academic  levels,  are  used  by  school  counselors  as  a 
basis  to  encourage  participation  In  college  preparatory  or  vocational  programs, 
and  are  used  by  counselors  to  Identify  children  for  further  evaluation  for  possible 
olacement:  in  classes  foe  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  complaint  contains  documentation  including  personal  viewt..,  professional 
opinion  and  scientific  evidence  that  the  IQ  score  by  itself  is  an  invalid 
predictor  of  educational  attainment  in  non-mAddle  class  culture  children.  Further, 
the  inadequacie.<7  of  group  test  scores  both  from  the  view  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  testing  enx-lronmen,-:  itself  and  in  the  absence  of  background  information  about 
the  child  is  discussed*     It  in  further  alleged  that  rather  than  predicting  ability 
to  learn,  the  tests  only  report  what  has  been  learned. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  when  scores  such  as  the  group  tests  are  attachec* 
to  individual  chlMren  such  as  the  plaintiffs  they  vrLll  ",..he  irreparably  harmed 
in  that  they  will  be  denied  their  right  to  an  education  equal  to  that  givan  all 
other  students"  which  it  is  argued  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  as 
guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  ai»endments. 
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The  final  allegation  is  chat  the  use  of  given  gross  IQ  infoncaCion  by  the 
state  and  legislature  for  planning  and  development  is  meaningless  since  the 
depressed  scores  are  not  truly  indicative  of  the  needs  of  districts  with  large 
minority-group  populations.    Decisions,  :or  example,  about  the  location  of  vo- 
cational programs  based  on  this  data  would  be  faulty. 

The  relief  sought  by  the  plaintiffs  includes: 

1.  An  order  preventing  the  placing  of  group  intelligence  test  scores 
in  children's  school  records. 

2.  An  injunction  preventing  the  attaching  of  a  score  obtained  from  a 
group  intelligence  test  with  the  child  who  obtained  the  score. 

3.  An  injunction  requiring  the  defendants  to  remove  from  all  school 
records,  IQ  scores  obtained  from  a  group  intelligence  test. 

4.  An  injunction  preventing  the  use  of  group  intelligence  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  aggregate  or  individual  ability  for  the  purpose  of  allo- 
cating funds. 

This  action  is  presently  in  process. 


WALTON  V.  CITY  "SCHCOL  DISTRICT  OF  GLEN  COVE,  Index  No.  18209/71  (Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  County  of  Nassau) 


Lynn  Walton  is  15  years  old  and  up  until  November  5,  1972,  was  in  regular 
attendance  at  Glen  Co\fe  City  High  School,    On  that  date  Lynn  was  suspended  from 
school  for  5  days,  the  maximum  period  of  time  for  a  suspension  without  con- 
vening a  hearing.    Tlie  reason  for  Lynn's  suspension  was  for  "verbally  abusing 
a  teacher  and  refusing  to  follow  her  directions/'    It  is  alleged  in  the  petition 
that  school  authorities  informed  the  petitioner  (Lynn  Waltons  mother)  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  suspension  period,  Lynn  would  not  be  readmitted  to  school 

but  would  be  placed  on  home  tutoring  pending  transfer  to  the  board  of 
cooperative  educational  services  (BOCES)  school  for  the  emotionally  disturbed." 

The  respondents  are  the  town  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  principal  of  Glen  Cove  High  School, 

It  is  specifically  alleged  that  the  respondents  deprived  Lynn  of  her 
right  to  receive  nn  education  equal  to  that  of  her  peers  av  the  regular  high  school 
without  due  process  of  law  as  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.    It  is  further 
alleged  that  Che  suspension  was  continued  in  excess  of  five  days  by  labeling 
Lynn  as  "handicapped"  or  "emotionally  disturbed"  pending- her  assignment  to  the 
BOCES  school.     It  is  argued  that  the  assignment  of  the  labelsy"handicapped"  or 
"emotionally  disturbed"  "...  was  Improperly,  arbitrarily,  and  capriciously  made, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  infant's  educational  needs,  but  to^^justify  her  permanent 
exclusion  from  "her  regular  school  without  procedural  due  process Finally,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  assignment  of  labels  result  in  Lynn  Walton  being  stigmatized 
as  inferior  and  unfit. 
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Relief  sought  Includes: 

1.  Annulling  the  suspension  from  regular  school  attendance. 

2.  Annulling  the  misclassif ication  of  Lynn  and  assignmei;*:  of  the  labels 
"handicapped"  or  "emotionally  disturbed/' 

3.  Annulling  the  transfer  of  Lynn  to  the  BOCES  school. 

In  the  ensuing  roemorandum  of  law  and  answer  an  issue  receiving  attention  was 
whether  the  reassignment  of  Lynn  Walton  from  her  regular  high  school  to  home 
instruction  and  ultimately  to  the  school  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  was  simply 
an  educational  reassignment  thus  not  requiring  procedural  due  process.  The 
petitioner  asserts  that  "it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  standards  of  due  process 
may  not  be  avoided  by  the  simple  label  which  a  party  chooses  to  fasten  upon  its 
conduct."    The  respondent  answered  that  the  classification  and  recommendations 
"...  was  made  according  to  good  and  proper  and  lawful  educational  practice  and 
policy." 

On  December  3,  1971,  the  court  issued  a  show  cause  order  to  the  respondents. 
On  February  ^,  1972,  the  court  granted  the  relief  sought  by  the  petitioner  recog- 
nizing the  school  district's  violation  of  procedural  due  process.    On  February  28, 
1972,  a  motion  by  the  respondents  for  vacating  the  February  4  judgment  was  denied. 
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V. 


Civil  A^-t\on 


i7o.  11)30-71 


Defend-;.:^/:?; . 


Thif;  is  a  civil  ncLion  bi'ouijVa:  on  bc^Vial^ 
sovcij*.  c*r.iiclrf^p.  of  school  ::og  by  their  niiixl:  friends  in 
v/hich  they  fi-jcik  g  dsjclcx-ar.icn  of  ricihtr,  tuid  to  enjoin 
the*  OcCcndaritr;  frcni  oxcludii'ici  t)';cr.i  i:rcr:i  U\o  DJ  st'.rict  ox. 
Coroir.bii*.  Public  Schoolfi  ant'i/or  co nyi nrj  t,h-;2rn  pv.bliclv 
.support «ci  ofunrifcion  anci  to  cc:nu';;!l  the  cc: nc!:ini:r.  tc  piro- 
vide  thc^r:!  v;j.i:}-!  iiUT.ooi'Uta  and  r:c:cf:qU':;te  i:riacacion  aiiC?  erJu- 
catlonrJ   fcicilitics  in  the  pubMc  .schco].^  or  rtlUc^rrr-iiti  vn 
p.l j'.ccfne:nt  cit  public  oxpcvibci.     Th.t.'y  ai^o  r.^:^^•k  iiclriitioru)! 
irwd  n^cj-iJc.-.-y  -olic."!;  lo  ericc-.tuiito  ;:hc  :;:.r.L:'.,-rLy  rc:li;;f. 
'.t-'hcy  jillr-fjc  t;.;ut  alC.j:-.   'ih  V.];',>y  c::i:j  jw'f.ri!:  .Crcn  c;i!  «.Klur:,-- 
tion  riiLV.ar  j.n  roc\i.l.::r  r?l;.f;::;-or:A:r-  v.*i^:li  r-'.urjoor tiv.::  ri^iivicon 
OX  n  )*>  .spc: c i ; : 3  cl n ;.; r: a : .  .\ -.'"i o \  ) t l -.1  v o  t ri ■  j i x ,  ; ;c ■  ^ ; r.^ ,   l:h ; : y  } i ■  i v 
bviV^n  l:ib;* IJxcl        }>::;h:ivi  n::^]  \y.-i':^:t\:  \:.\\ ,  n^:ni  ;'l}y  i:c; r::;c*c\ 
.'       p.  1 1 7  -J: .".  l'.  t u  » .  "o s  o ::  i  r;  \ ' : ^  iM c  1 5.  vf  •.  ^    ;i : \ :1     . '  1  i  i  i  ^     r.  - 

Is;!^),.  i  •      f;.i,    \.-"lh  Kfi  v^Vr-v  >.';.;  i       f:'.;:   ;i  l.i  !.;■  *  .    t  .V  ■  r.-.  t !  : '".ri:  P 
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pIan.:puM\i:  o;:  pc  rioJic  rovicu.     .       acUion  vm-j  ccrtr.i- 
Cicit.l        a  cX:v::;  nct;^on  vuvL-?}:  Uulc  :^3(b)(])   nuc)  {2)  of: 
redoKii.l  Jlulcs  oi:  Civil  procociuro  by  oi.'dor  o£  the  Court, 
dcitcd  D2Cii:nber  .17,   1SJ7]  . 

CClio  defendants  are  the  Board  of  EducnUion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  nnd  its  mcrnbGrs,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
subordinate  school  officials,  the  Con[\missionsr  of  the 
Disitrict  of  Colurabia  and  certain  subordinate  officials 
and  tha  District  of  Colu.nbia.  ,      ■  -    '  . 

THE  PR03I3M 

The  genesis  of  this  case  is  found  (1)  in  the 
failure  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  publicly., 
supported  education,  and  training  to  plaintiffs  and. 
other  "exceptionaJl"  -  children,  members  of  their  cLass, 
and  (2)   the  excluding,  suspencling,  expelling,  reassign- 
ing and  transferring  of  "exceptional"  children  from 
regular  public  school  classes  without  affording  thcrn  due 
process  of  law. 

■  *  The  problem  of  providing  special  education  for 
"exceptional"  children  (mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  phy.Tically  handicapped,  hypc;ractive  and  other 
children  v;ith  "behavioral  .px-oble.iis)  -ifi  one  of  major  x^J^opor- 
tions  in  the  District  of  Coluivibia.     The  preciso  nuiabc?r  of 
such  children  cannot  b:^  stated  becaufie  the:  Dirstrict  hac 
coitrnuously  failed  to  comply  v/ith  Hcctiou  31--^0B  of  tho 
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Dis5A'.i:\.c-A'.  of:  (.'.CiUi'.-.ibia  Co/.;:  vrhich  rcjjuinrii  n  concnrj  Di- 
al 1  ch.lUlrtji)  i>.;]^:d  3*  i:c)  .1.^)  in  tli*.^  )).l.ol:rict:  l.o  bo  t:ci}:on. 
PlainU.l]:fi;  o:n-..ii;Ml:o  tluit  l:liorc  ai:'.;  '\  .  .  22,000  rctarc^cd, 
cmpLior.cilly  0.u;UurbQd,  hlinO,  Cv.:\S:,  nnd  .'ipcccli  or 
learnincj  cUsablcU  chilcli  en,  -nnd  p:.'r3icips  iis  ncmy  as 
18,000  of  theEJc  children  arc  not  being  fornished  with 
programs  of  specialized  oducntlon . "    According  to  data 
prepared  by  the  Doci^rd  of  Educata cn,   Division  of  Planning, 
Research  and  Evaluation,  the  District  of.  Columbia  pro- 
vides publicly  supported  i3peci.al  education  programs  of 
various  descriptions  to  at  least  3330  school  age  chil- 
dren.—^  However,   in  a  1971  report  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  V/elf are ,  . the  District  of  Columbia  . 
Public  Schools  admitted  that  an  ectiir.ated  12^340  handi- 

ca.i:>ped  children  v/ere  not  to  be  served  in  the  1971-72 
?  / 

school  year.-:.^ 


1/    Sec  the  f ollovjing  n^corts  compiled  by  thci  District 

of  Coli:in^bia  ".card'  of  Education,  Division  of  Planning, 
Reifjearch  and  Evaluation: 

.  (1)     Regularly  Fundad,  rjpscial  Education  Pro- 
grainy  in  the  District  of  ColurrCbia  Public 
Schools,  1970-71; 

(2)  ESEA  Title  III  Pederal  Prcgra-.v.s  of  Special 
Eduv':ation  in  the  Diiicrict  of  Colu.r.bia  . 
Public  Schools,  1^70-71? 

(3)  hlGHiberchip :     Knecial  Education  Programs 
and  f>ervic:.'r::,    1970-71:     Zion  Public 
,School  r/.isourcc*; . 

2/    f:oo  ro.»o.':t  en iJ.it led,    "Djitcri  pUicm  of  Pj-ojoctcfd  -Ac-- 
t5vitir.-:-.  .'or  a  1   \\::u:  XOVT:  J  or  tV;e  Kd'::;nt:.o:i  of: 

Uai.d.i.c:i.:.^x'a  Ch:i\:iro^''  nnrcli  15.    1971.  - 
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l-lach  oC  Llv.^  niinoi:  pl;\inl:iJ:  D;  in  thin  cone 
cjAU) li£-i CI :i  iic;  ai\  "exceptional"  child. 

P X  u  in  l. i  ii  J:: :  a  1  Ic  c]  o  i  n  the  i  r  comp  1  a  '  ;i  U  a rd 
dcfcndanti;  admil;  ixa  iollov/i;: 

"PETKR  [IILLS  is  twelve  yoars  old,  black, 
and  a  corrirailted  tlGprind.Tnt  v;arcl  oJ;  the  J)iG- 
.trict  of  Coliv.:bia  rcfjidiint  at  Junior  Vil- 
Inye .     lie  wns  cxcludc'd  froir^  ths  Hrerit  Ele- 
mentary Sciiool  on  Ncirch  23,   1971,  at  v/hicli 
tiir.e  he  v/as  in  the  fourth  grade,  Peter 

.  -allegedly  v/n-s  a  'bshhavior  problo:n'  and  was. 
rcccnMcicnded  and  approved  for  e:;elusior.  by 
the  "principal .     Defendants  hcivs  liot  pro-" 
vid3d  bin  v.'ith  a  full  hearing  cir  v^ith  a 
timely  and  adequate  review  of  his  status- 
Furthtinr.ore,  Defendants  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  his  reenrollr:;ent  in  the  District 
of  ColvLTibia  Public  Schools  or  enrollment  in 
private  school.     On  inforinaticn  and  belief, 
.^^numerous  other  dependant  children  of  school 
attendance  age  at  Junior  Village  are  denied 
a  publicly-supported  education.     Peter  re-. 

'    mains  excludsd  front  any  publicly-supported 
education.  .  . 

"DUANE  EL^CKSHEARE  is  thirteen  years 
old,  black,  resident  at  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  ?,nd  a  dependent  . 
conmitted  child.     He  v.^as  excluded  frcn  the 
Giddings  Elen;entary  School  in'Octcper,  1967, 
at  vfhich  tin;e  he  was  in  the  third  grade. 
Duane  allegedly  was  a  "behavior  problem." 
Defendants  have  not  provided  him  with  a  full 
hearing  or  v.dth  a  tinely  and  adequate  rcviev; 
*  •  of.  liis  status.     Despite  repeated  efforts  by 
his  mother,  Du3ina  reinained  largely  excluded 
from  all  publicly-supported  educciticn  until 
February,  1^71.     Education  experts  at  the 
Child  Study  Center  examined  Duane  and  foxuid 
him  to  be  capable  of  returning  to  regular 
class  if  supportive  services v;3re  provided . 
Following  r.eve;:n3.  artic3.es  in  the  'Jftfi^hJ  ncjton 
post  and  \vaf.hin<::  bon  Sl'.ar,  Duane  v;as  placed  in 
a  regular  i:even;:h  grade  classroc:;^  on  a  tv.'o- 
hour  a  day  bafiis  without  any  catch- up  cUisis- 
tancG  and  \7ithout  an  evaluation  or  diagnostic 
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ir.;ili\c:rl  on  a  \wr:i.U:.u'.cj  Hor  n  l.iiit.ion 

gr.-jnl*  an:J  \:\  iicnv  CMo.hi-.t.ncl  J:l'om  all 
pub  i  .1  c  ly  -  ;•;  u  p  o  o  L*  t  ct  1.1  c  1 1  hi  c  n  I:  i  o  r» . 

"GHlO.iGK  LimZLL,  JR,,    ii;  eight 
years  old,  blacl:,   i:ci:i<:>jnt  v.-i'ch  hie 
•  mother,  nrtir;y  Liddoll,   nt  601  Morton 
Stroot,  14.       ,  Washir.crtoa,   D,  C,  and 
an  7\FDC  rccipiiint.     Gaorc;(2  has  never 
'attciVilocl  pnbli.c  school  bo  cause  of  the 
'  denial- of  hii:  application  to  the  Maury 
Eloinentary  .School  on  cha  ground  that  he 
required  a  jjpecial  clnss^     George  al- 
legedly v;as  retarded.     Defendants  h?.ve 
not  provided  him  v;ith  a  full  hearing  or 
with  a  tir:eiy  and  adequate  review  of  his 
status.     George  remains  oxclud,'?d  frcr:i  all 
publicly-supporL -^d  education,  despite  a 
medical  opinion  ti:at  he  is  capable  of 
protiting  schooling,  and  dcr.pite  his 

mother's  efforts  to  sc:cure  a  tuition  grant 
from  Defendants. 

"STEVSM  GASTC:t  is  eight  years  old, 
blac};,  res  id  en  b  with  his  mother,  Ina 
Gaston,   nt  714  9th  Street,  :-3.  E,,  V7ash- 
ing'tcr:,  D.  C-  and  unable  to  afford  private 
instruction,     iic-  has  been  e-cluded  from 
the  Taylor  }i:lcir.sntnry  School  since  Sept  em- 
ber,  1969,  at  v;hic:h  tirr.s  he  was  in  the 
first  grade.     Steven  allegedly  was  sligh.t- 
3.y  brain-  dan^.cioed  and  hv.p'.i r active ,  «\nd  v/cts 
excluded  because  re-,  v/p.ndcjred  arou-.id  the*. 
classroom.     Defendants  have  not  p;-ovided 
hiia  with  a  full  l-iearir.g  or  v/ith  a  timely 
and  adegiiate  review  of  his  rjtatus.  Cteven 
\v?js  accepted  in  th.e  Cor.tcmporai/y  School, 
a  private  «jr'hooI^  provided  that  tuition 
v;as  paid  in  full  in  advance.    Oespitn  the 
efforts  of  Ills  parents,  ateven  h^as  re- 
mained on  a  v;;jiL:rLnc|  .list  for  the  rcc.-iiisito 
tuition  cjr:int  from  Djfand:;nc  school  ny:;.i:e:r. 
and  excluded  Cron  a.Tl  puhlicXy-sv.pportod 
education. 


^5- 
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"jirciIAKL  WTLLl/uMi;  .U  :-;i>:fcci;n  y<Mrr.  old 
,    bliJ irorjitl.Ml.  .it:  S:i.l;ii.  in.L/.ab^-iVh':.; 

no5.5;j i  l.-j I ,   V/n::hliv.;H.*.on,    0.  find  ui*j:ib3.o  to 

.  a f  f o r d  pr i vn  be:  .i. n r, t rvi o I i on .     Mi c) i ;kj .1  it; 
oj) i ]  f.j u I: i c  u r J d     L 1  o rj g d  1  y     1  i I: ly  i: o t ni: d o.d . 

•He  h.ir;  l;.r?:;n  o>:cl\u!cd  y.i:o:\\  the  llccillh 
Schoo.l   since  Oc'cdbar,  at  v;hj,;:h  lime 

he  tcnipoirarily  hosp.itixlizcd .  There- 

aftrir  Michrii:],  \;or»  tJKcludcid  froai  school  K'j'" 
ceiul:*.':  of  health  i^rcblOMi.n  and  school  csbsencos- 
DefcMUuuvlis  have  not  provided  hin  with,  n  full 
hearin:j  or  with  a  tiir.ely  and  adcqu:itG  review 

■of  hii.?  status.     Daspito  his  mothar's  cf forte, 
and  hiii  attc-'.ding  physician's  n^odical  opinion 
that  h-  7.ou1l'  attend  sc]>ool,  -  Michasl  has  re- 
xnaincid  on  r.  waiting  list  for  a  tuition  grant 
and  cxclui'.ed  from  all  publicly-supoortGd 
education. 

I 

"JANICi:;  KING  is  thirteen  years  old,  blacJt, 
*    resident  with  her  father,  Andrew  icing,  at 

2r3- Jinacostia  Avenue,  M.  Washinciton,  D.  C, 

and  unable  to  afford  pirivate  instruction.  She 
."has  bc^an  denied  access  to  public  schools  since 
rC3iL:hi*ng  corr.pulsory  school  attendance  age,  as  a 
result  of  the  rejection  of  her  appj.icatf  on, 
based  on  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  eaucaticnal 
'  program-     Janice  is  brain-danvaq-sd.  and  retarded, 
with  right  heiniplegia^  resulting  fror:i  a  child- 
hood illness,     Defsndants  have  not  provid-::d  her 
with  a  full  1: earing  or  with  a  ti-iely  and  a.';c- 
cpata  review  of  her  stratus-    Dsspite  rcpeRT:ed 
efforts  by  her  parents,  Janice  ha-r  been  ei:cludcd 
from  all  publicly- supported  e ducat inn* 

"JEROMS  JAT-SS  is  twelve  years  old.  blac':, 
residsnt"  v:ith  his    other,  Mary  Jarr.es,  at  2512 
Ontario  7vvanue,  iJ,  Iv. ,  V^ashingtcn,  D.  C,  s-nd 
an  AFDC  recipient-     Jercn\e  is  a  retarded  child 
and  has  been  totally  n:-:cluded  frc."?.  public  r.chool. 
Defendants  have,  not  yiven  hiiTi  a  full  he;iri::tj  or 
a  tiir.ely  and  ndcqualin  review  of  /iis  r.ttif-.n* 
Deispite  his  riother's  efforts  to  r;acurc  either 
i:5ublic  school  plncoTr.snt  or  a  tuition  qirnr.t, 
'Jeronie  ha:.,  remained  on  a  v::;itj;i;j  l.i^:':  :".or  ' 
tuition  cirant  and  a:-:clud:^d  frcn  publicly 
supported  education-  "  2/ 

Although  all  of  the  nair.ed  i.'.inor  utii;  j:u 

ire  identified  ^.s  lTc»groc!5J  tiK;  cJ.'ii.'is  thvy  vi';>j-r::i«nl:  ir; 

y™r~conrU~i5;  :ln:f;i::\v'd  l:h:it:  r:iJK:i:  l.h  '  Mli: 
3U:*..  ion  r.C'„\c\  o-l   tlv:  p -li  J'.'.'.  :  '  i.  ^  }..••••*  . 

nl;»c.c:d  in  J  a*  j  v.i  :'.'vJl  :> ,    • * '  »..')•;••.')-«* 
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noL-  iinii.Lod  by  their  rcico.     Tlicy  .'lUi  on  bCJhnlJ:  of 
and  rc:pr(:.-:i-:n'u  a.U.  o'thur  Di:;i.ricb  of  ColuiubJ  n  j.o£;i~ 
dents  or  ucliool  ago  v/ho  aro  olicjiblc  for  a  fccc 
public  education  and  who  huvG  been,  oc  may  be,  e>:~ 
cluaed  Jiccr:;  ouch  education  or  othcir.^ise  dcxDrived  by 
defendnnhc  of  ciczc^a  to  publicly  .supported  education. 

Minor  plaintiffi:  are  poor  and  without  finan- 
cial nGar>s  to  obtain  private  instruction.     TVisre  has 
been  no  determination  that  thr?y  may  not  benefit  from 
specialiiisd  insitruction  adapted  to  their  needs - 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  school  year 
minor  plaintiffs,   through  their  representatives, 
sought  to  obtain  publicly  supported  education  and-- 
certain  of  them  v;ere  assured  by  the  ischool  authori- 
ties that  they  v/ould  be  placed  in  programs  of  publicly 
supported  education  and  certain  others  would  be  recom- 
mended for  special  tuition  grants  at  private  schools. 
Hov;ever,  none  of  the  plaintiff  children  v/ere  placed 
for  .the  1971  Fall  terro  and  they  continued  to  be  en- 
tirely excluded  front*  all  publicly  supported  education. 
After  thus  trying  unsjucces.'-; fully  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  ^^'^ard  of  J^ducation  the  plaintiffs  filed  this 
action  on  SeptenOoar  24^.  1971. 

TIIEnE  IS  1)0  CTiyMin'Z   J.FSrJ3  0?  I'iATERTAL  FACT 
Congrcnc  hay  decreed  a  syr.tom.of  publicly 
supported  education  for  the  children  of  the  Dii:trict 
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oJ:  Co.liiinbi.i  .i''     Tlic:  Ho.-u'fl  of  i^.lvication  huti  the  t'O- 
Ci^rjiv^ibiLIi^  uS:       liiiisuorii":^  UiaL  cys:;l;cm  in  ac- 
cordance Kif^  ^^^'^  <Tnr.l  of  prov.ldi ncj  sue)?  publicly 

f5Uiaporl:ody<Klucation  Lo  all  o£  Llic  chilclron  of  the 

.   /    .  5/ 
Distripfc,   xnclading  thcuc  "exceptional"  cliildren .*~- 


.  DefencltintG  have  adinittod  in  these  pircceedings 

that  they  arc  iinder  an  zif f irmat.lve  duty  to  provide 

plaint  if  tt;  ?nd  their  class  v/ith  publicly  supported 

education  suited  to  each  child's  needs,  including 

special  education  and  tuition  grants,  and  also/  a 

constitutionally  adecfuate  prior  hearing  and  periodic 

review.     Tney  have  also  adniitted  that  they  failed  to 

supply  plaintiffs  with  such  publicly  supported  educa-- 

tion  and  have  failed  to  afford  them  adequate  prior 

hearing  and  periodic  review.     On  December  20,  1971 

the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  'agreed  to  and  the 

Court  signed  an  interim  stipulation  and  order  v/hich 

provided  in  part  as  follov;sT 

"Upon  consent  and  stipulation  of  the 
parties,   it  is  hereby  ORDERED  th^ic: 

*'l.    Defendants  shall  provide  plain- 
tiffs Peter  Mills,  Duane  Blacksheare, 
;     Steven  GaiJton  rnd  Michael  V7illiains  with 
a  publicly-supported  education  suited  to 
their  (plaintiffs')  needs  by  January  3, 
1972.  .  ■  " 


4/  District  of  Columbia  Code,  31-101-  et  sea. 
5^/   ^District  of  CoUiribia  Code,  31-103. 
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i:oi:  j>.lai  nl-..r,'.  :-:;,  hy  J.'\:v.uu-y  3,    1972,  a  l.i.r;'' 
r;/ii'V/ .!:;<;],   loir  cvocy  cii.lld  oH  :;cjTi»moI  ;\cjci 
Ukmi  luuvr/n.         Lo        n':i::)V\0}.n:j  n  pr.bl.loJ.y- 
£5upij:>i:Lccl  co'vu::!  l;j.oii«'j.l.  iJi:ovjri"ij:i  b::oauiio  oi' 
E^vu;v>:!nr.;i.on,  (.;:■: l.sij.qn ,   c;:;cJ.iu:lC)n  ,   or  ony 
otlKiJ:  dcniei.l  of;  placin-;!!  I: ,   lihc  iv.iiiiG  of  til^c 
.  chilcT;:  parcinh  or  cjiuircliem,   the  cli.lld's 
ncnnfi,  ^vgc,  iKlOrosi*  aiici  Lolcplioiic  nuinbcjr,  the 
daLo  oP.  hiis  .'jucjpon£;ion ,   o>:pvilDion,  cxclvicion 
•  or  ■  c\o)u\al  of  p.l;icc-n\ent  nnd,  without  attributing 
el  pjurl'-.lculiiL'  char nc tor i s bic  to  nny  specific 
child,  a  brcal;dov/n  of  such  list,  shewing  the 
allcyod  cauiial  chaructcristics  for  cuch  non- 
attendance  and  the  niunber  of  children  possess- 
ing fiueh  alleged  characteristics. 

"3.     By  January  3,   1972,  defendants  shall 
initiate  efforts  to  identify  rerr.aining  members 
'of  the  cl-tiso  not  pressntly  V.nov/a  to  thom,  and 
also  by  that  date,   shall  nobi.fy  counsel  for 
pl£iintiffs  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
efforts.     Sueh  efforts  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  a  system-wide  survey  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools',  use  of  the  mass  written 
.and  electronic  media,  and  a  survey  of  District 
of  Colui\Abia  agencies  w.o  nay  have  knov;leage 
pertaining  to  such  remaining  members  of  the 
class.     By  February  1,   197  2,  defendants  shall 
provide  counsel  for  plaintiffs  v/ith  the  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  such  rc-. 
.  maining  members  of  the  class  then  known  to 
them. 

"4.     Pending  further  action  by  the  Court 
herein,   the  parties  shall  consider  the  selec- 
tion and  compense\tion  'of  a  master  for  deter- 
minati.on  of  special  questions  arising  out  of 
this  action  with  regard  to  the  placement  of 
children  in  a  publicly-supported  educational 
.  program  suited  to  thffir  needs." 

On  Ftibruary  9,   1972,  the  Board  of  education 

passed  a  R "solution  which  included  tha  'following : 

"Spec  Icilrulucat  Ion 

"7.     7^11  vaCiint  authorised  spacial  educa- 
tion positio:uj  t  v.'iie ther  in  the  roguliU', 
Impaet'Ai.d,  or  other  i-'nderal  budg;:ts, 
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w.U:}iM»  Uh:?  o.:fp:!l:i..l.lty  of;  bno  Spjcial 
Kduc -  i  i".  io n  f .» ;  v  i:.i,ui n t  -  1 1-/' j ar d  X c  - ; /;  o  t: 
tlio  CMj:):ibiij. Ly  o£  I'lic  Dopartinonl:  Uo 

vacir,!:.  x-;0;;.l Uiun:;,   all  funds  prcscnl:'- 
ly  iU-P^-^pJ-i'^t-'-cI  or  alloLUud  for  iJi^Gcial 
'cducaLjon,  \7iK:l:lier  in  the  regular.  Im- 
pact Aid,   or  otUor  Federal  budget:;,  shall 
be  spent  solely  for  i;p:icial  education. 

The  Board  roquexits  the  Corporaticn  Counfjel 
to  as):  the  United  Stcitc-^  District  Court 
for  an  extension  of  time  v;ithin  which  to 
file  a  response  to  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
sVLTjr.ary  judg-.ent  in  Mi  11:?  v.  Coard  of 
Edueu tj.on  on  tha  grounds  that  (a)  the 
Board  intends  to  enter  into  a  consent  judg- 
ment declaring  the  rights  of  children  in 
the  District  of  Colun*i)ia  to  a  public  educ^i- 
'tion;  and  (b)  the  Board  r.aeds  time  (not  in 
excess  of  30  days)  to  obtain  from  the  As- 
sociate Superintendent  for  Special  Educa-. 
tion  a  preci.ie  projection  on  a  monthly 
basis  the  cost  of  fulfilling  those  budgets. 

The  Board  direcrts  the  Rules  Committee  to. 
devise  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose 
c  "  MilJ.s  V.   no?.rd  of  ?;:ducatlon  rules' de- 
fii.'lng  and  providing  for  due  process  and 
fair  hearings;  and  requests  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  to  lend  such  assistajice  to 
the  Board  as  may  be  necessary  in  devising 
such  rules  in  a  form  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  Mills  v.  Board  of  Hduca-' 
tion. 

.It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  sub- 
mit for  approval  by  the  Court  in  Mills  v. 
Board  of  F.ducnt j.^n  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing setting  forth  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  education,   treatment  and  care 
of  physically  or  mentally  impaired  children 
in  the  age  range  from  tlirce  to  tv/enty~one 
^^oars .  ,  It  is  hoped  that  the  variou?;  ether 
District  of  Colu:;:bia  agencies  concerned 
will  join  v;ith  the  Board  in  the  submission 
of  Uiis  plan. 

**It  is  the  furtlior  intention  of  tlie 
'Board  to  cstablitih  x^roccdures  to  implem.ent 
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the.  fj.nt.l.i.n:!  l-hciU  all  chi.  l;li.\;n  can 
bciiicjj^il:  fccn  c;ciu*':cil:.Lcn  and,  )iavo  a 
r.u.|hl.  Lo  .i.l-.,   by  iir;uvicli;i:)   Coc  coin- 
pX'Ohtniu.i       hoaii  h  aiul  pjycliolocjica.X 
appi;a.i.r::il.  ol:  childiron  nnd.  Ulic  pvo- 
^  vision  for  each  chiJ.d  of  any  r^pccial 
GducaUion  which  he  may  nocd.  Tlie 
Doard  v/iXl  furthc;:;  require  that  no 
change  in  the.  kind  oJ:  education  pro- 
vided X-'or  a  child  v/.ill  be  niiido  against 
his  v/islies  or  the  v/ishcs  of  his  parent 
or  guardian  unless  he  has  been  accorded 
a  full  hearing  on  ths'matter  consistent 
with  due  process." 

Defendants  failed  to  coinply  with  that  consent  order 

and  there  is  now  pending  bafore  the  Court  a  motion  of 

the  plaintifi.'c  to  require  defendants  .to  show  cause 

why  they  should  not  bo  held  in  contempt  for  such  failure 

to  comply . 

On  January  21,   1972  the  plaintiffs  filed  a 

motion  for  suirjT^ary  judgment  and  a  proposed  order  and 

decree  for  implementation  of  the  proposed  judgment  and 

requested  z<  hearing.     On  March  1,    1972  t}ie  defendants 

responded  as  follov/s:  '  ■ 

"1.     atie  District  of  Columbia  and  its  of- 
ficers v/^o  iiJ^e  named  defendants  to  this  com- 
plaint consent  to  the  entrance  of  a  judgment 
declaring  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  class  to 
the  effect  prayed  for  in  ths  complaint,  as 
specified  below,   such  rights  to  be  prospectively 
effective  as  cf  March  1,  1972: 

That  "no  chiJ.d  eligible  for  a  publicly 
supported  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  shall  brj  o:<- 
cludod  fr<::Ti  a  recniar  public  school 
assignment  by  a  Rule,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice; of  the  Board  of  Bdueatlon  of  the 
Dlst):ict  of  CoJ.uii'bia  or  5  t.'i  agents 
unlo^js  such  child  is  provided  (ci)  cidc- 
quatc;  nltcrncitivc  cduciiUional  services 
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suited  to  Lhc  cViLlcl';;  nocjf!::,  whicl:  )my 
i. no iiulo  r; \  • "!  c:i i\ X     c.l»  i ca  l*.  j.on  o i:  tu  1 1  j.on 
cjmnbf:,  i;jid  (b)   ti  co[i:jl:J.l:vU:ioiui3.1y  .-ido- 
qucitc  prioi:  hcairincj  ancl  pr-Tlodic  ;:cv:wiw 
oi:  the  chJ.ld'rr  .sUatr.Uo,  procj^.-cy.o,  '  emd 
tlic  adequacy  of  any  educational  eiltci:- 
native. 

It  is  su}:nittcd  that  the  entrance  of-  a 
declaratory  Judyment  to  tin.s  effect  renders 
plaintifl'c'  motion  for  cmn/nary  judgment 
moot . 

"2.     For  response  to  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  hearing,  defendants  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  Court  hold  a  hearing  as  soon 
as  practicable  at  vmieh  defendants  will  pre- 
sent a  plan  to  i:r,plen\ent  the  above  dsclara- 
tory  judgir,ent  and  at  v;hich  the  Court  rnay 
decide  whether  further  relief  is  appropriate." 

Ti,^  Court  set  the  date  of  March  24,  1972, 
for "the  hearing  that  both  parties  had  requested  and 
specifically  ordered  the  defendants  to  submit  a  copy 
of  their  proposed  implementation  plan  no  later  than 
March  20,  1972. 

On  March  24,  1972,  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
the  defendants  not  only  had  failed  to  submit  their 
implementation  plan  as  ordered  but  v;ere  also  continuing 
in  their  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Court's 
Order  of  December  20,  1971.    At  the  close  of  the  heart- 
ing on  March  24,   1972,  the  Court  found  that  there 
existed  no  genuine  issue  of  a  material  fact;  orally 
granted  plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  judgment,  and 
directed  dnfaudant.*;  to  sx^bmit  to  the  Court  any  pro- 
poned plan  thsy  might  have  on  or  before  March  31, 

-12-  *  : 
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■  Tlio  cluJjciuUjiil..;,   oUu:r  l;h£m  C.!:;.:v:li,  fiiiKul 
to  f:i3c  any  }r:opor,i\l  w.UJjiji  Lha  !:  Ime  <jiroc:Lcd. 
Ilo'.vevnr,  on  April  7,  there:  was  sent  to  the 

ClcrU  of  the  Court  on  l-jchalf  of  the  Bonrd  of  Educa- 
tion and  it  15  employees  who  are  daf endcint:;  in  this* 
case  .the  follcv/ing  documents:  • 

1.  A  proposed  form  of  Order  to  ba  entered 
by  the  Court.  *  • 

2.  An  abstract  of  a  document  titled  "A 
District  of  Columbia  Plan  for  Identification,  Assess- 
ment, Evaluation,   and  Placement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren". • 

3.  A  document  titled  "A  District  of  Columbia 

Plan  for  Identification,  Assessment,  Evaluation/  and  * 

7/ 

Placement  of  Exceptional  Children".-- 

4.  Certain  Attachments  and  Appendices  to 
.  this  Plan. ■  -  .       .  .  . 

The  letter  accompanying  the  docurrients  contained  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Tliese.-  documents  express  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  ^Education  and  its- 
employees  as  to  whcit  should  be  done  to 
implement  the  judgment  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  VJaddy,  the  District  Judge  pre- 
siding over  this  civil  action-    The  con- 
tents of  these  docu-T.entc  hrive  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  other  defendants  in  this 
case." 

None  of  the  other  defendants  have  filed  a  proposed 

6/    DafcnHuut  Car.sioll  filed      scp;irate  An:;-.7er  to  the 
Co:;*iplairjt  conjontixr.ci  to  I'.ho  re.li.of  prayed  for 
and  tilco  filed  a  inc-:;\cjr.'Midu:a  .in  fiupport  of  pl:jin~ 
tiff'u  p}:opo::-2d  Orck-i:  and  1."):jc;;: jo . * ' 

7/  )ioai:d  of  Educn'.-..i  on  har,  )kit  adcrjl-cd  thirj  plan. 
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orclc'.j:  C)i:  plan.     Iter  h.i.';  Dny  oC  l.h?n  aJoijlcd  the  i)r;o- 
por.al  nu'l'Jp.utUcd  Ity  l.ho  IJoard  of  KcliicaLj.on .  Throiujh- 
out  thcj^o  x^- occcf.lir.ij::  it  has  bciun  obvioiuj  to  the 
Court  that  the  dofcncSaiiti;  have  no  cormnon  progi-'am  or 
plan  for  the  alleviation  of  the  problems  x^oscd  by 
this  -litigation  and  f.h^t  this  lach  cf  com:rjunicafcion, 
cooperation  and  plan  is  typical  and  contriT^utes  to 
the  problem. 

■  PLAIHTIFFS  AP^^  Kl^^TlTLED  TO  RHILIEF 
Plaintiffs'  entitlement  to  relief  in  this 

case  is  clear •     The  applicable  statutes  and  regula- 
tions and. the  Constitution  of  the  United  states 
require  it. 

Statutes  arid  Regulations 

Section  31-201  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Code  requires  that:  .  ■  • 

"Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  residing  in  the  District  of 
Coluiobia  who  has  cuntody  or  control 
of  a  child  betv/een  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  years  shall  cause  said 
child. to  be  regularly  instructed  in 

■  a  public  school  or  in  a  private  or 
parochial  school  or  instructed  pri- 
vatsly  during  tha  period  of  each  year 
in  which  the  public  sciicols  of  tho 

•  District  of  Col;i:v.bia  are  in  session..." 

Under  Section  ^  1-203,  a  child  may  be  "'excused"  i;rom 

attendance  only  v/hen 

*   .   .  upon  e;-:;-iir.atioji  ordcvred  by 
.    .   ,    [tho  noa.vd  of  J/;ducation  of 
t)ie  l).l!.-.tricu  Oi':  Coluir.bi:;]  ,  [the 
c}iild}  i;;  rou::d  to  be  tvnublcj  luc^n- 
ta!(.?y  or  j5hyr:ic::l.ly  to  j.;:o::it  frc;n 
citt»'):;}.,jjH;j     i.  r>^.:\::o'.\  :     )>rov.i.dcy.i , 
ifOv.'ciVcr,  •  that  if:  fjU'jh  e:-:iunin:it.i.oii 

-l/i  • 
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f.hc'/.v;;  rA\c^^  chiW  ruiy  /:it  ilroni 

n^voci.aXi'-od  ,i.i\^:l:.iruci.i  on  c.tJ.^pt-.oU  bo  \\ic> 

MLj.'iicIiion .  " 

.ITaili'.rc  of  a  parent  to  comply  v/j.th  Section 

33,-201  *con:;l-.i  tutcn  a  crinijicil  off cnrje .     D.  C.  Codo 

3i-;>b'7.     rna  Court  ncad  not  belabor  the  fact  thnt 

xcquixxng  parents  to  see  that  their  children  ati;\?nd 

school  under  pain  of  criminal  penalties  presupposes 

that  an  cdu(j:ational  opportunity  will  be  made,  avail- 

atlo  to  the  children.     The  Board  of  Education  is 

required  to  make  such  opportunity  available.  It 

has  adopted  rules  and  regulations ■ consonant  with  the 

statutory  direction.-  .  Chapter  XIII  of  the  Board 

•Rules  contain  the  following: 

1.1  -  All  children  of  ths  ages  hereinafter 

prescribed  v:ho  arc.  bona  fide  residsnts 
of  the  District  oi' Cblun±)ia  are  en-  * 
titled  to  adiniasion  and  free  tuition 
in  the  Public  Schools  -of  the  District 
of  Cola-Tiibia,  subject  to  the  rules, 
Jccgulations,  and  ordars  of  the  Board 
Of  Education  and  the?  applicable  statutes. 

,  14.1  -  Kvary  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
residing •  pGmansntly  or  tcrrporafily  in 
thG  District  of.  Coiunbia  who  has  custody 
or  control  of  a  child  residing  in  the 
District  of  Colu^T'oia  be'tv/een  the  ages  of 
seven  and  siz-rteen  years  ohall  causa  said 
.  child  to  be  regularly  instructed  in  a 
public  school  or  in  a  priv;ite  or  parochial 
achool  or  instructed  privately  during  the 
period  of  each  yecir  in  which  the  Public 
•  Schools  of  the  District  of  Colvjnbia  are 
in  .session,  provided  that '  instruction 
given  in  such  privnte  or  parochial  sch.col, 
or  privaiicly,  is  decerned  roai'jonably  cq-jLva- 
lent,  by  the  )ioard  of.  i:di:c::Uion  to  tlu)  in- 
struction cjiven  in  the;  Piiblic  Sclioolii. 
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l'U3  -  Tb'j  T:o:»::a  of:  r.rlv.cn Lion  <if;  l:ho  l) 5  rU:r.i.cl'.  of. 

Col  i-'iiroi -.1  u^•cn  v/r.i.l  Lcn  i:c^fj(;'.r;A-jp.d»il.ioi'. 

c:c)"L.i  j.  i  i:»M(j  o::<.i\j:.'.  .uiri  frttni  aLLcralanco  £it 
school  n  c:hi.lv]  \A\o,  r.j.'on  c:^n;aina V.ioii  by 

nnd  Atlicndi'.ncy  or  by  I'V.::  i;JpLn:Lr.i''jnt  o^i 
Pub.lJ.c  lieii.llh  of.  \:\\o  District:  oi'  Coliunbia, 
ic  Xov.nd  to  b.-j  ir.i.'iblc  i;;cntnlly  or  phyr.ically 
to  pro.irit:  ilran  at.i;oncian::c  cit  iic)\ooX:  Pro- 
v4.djd,  JiC'./.r'Vvrr,    that  if  ijuch  ■-'•::,'MUMal:ion 
chcv;s-  t)iat  iJtich  child  i:if>y  beii(?i;it.  from 
spocinli::cd  instruction  adnptcd  to  hie  needs 
hG  shall  be  required  to  attend  £;uch  classGs. 

Thus  th'::  Board  of  riducation  hcxs  an  obligation 

to  provida  whatever  npecializsd  instruction  that  will 

benefit  the  child.     By ^failing  to  provide  plaintiffs 

and  thoir  class  the  publicly  supported  specialized  educa 

tion  to  v/hich  thoy  arc- -j-ntitled,  the  Board  of  Education 

, violates  the  statutes  and  its  own  regulations. 

The  constitution  -  Ec:u:-1  Protract  ion  and  Due  Procf.^ss 

Tho  Supreme  Court  in  Brcrvn  v.  Board  of  Educa- 

tion,   347  uTs.  483,   493   (1954)  stated: 

"Today,  education  xs  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  state  and  local 
qovcnmanto .     Co.T.pulscry  schcol  at- 
tendanca  lavs  and  ths  great  er-ipendi- 
turcs  for  education  both  darnonstratn 
our  recognition  of  the  in\pcrtance  of 
education  to  'cur  darr.ccratic  society. 
Xu  is  rccrii  .red  in  the  psrfornance  of 
our  n\Of:t  basic  public  rcpcnsibi.litios, 
even  service  in  the  ar.r.cd  forces.  It 
is  the  very  foundation  of  good  citixen- 
shijj.     Today  it  is  n  principal  instru- 
ment in  av.^aV.oniny  the  child  to  cu^.tural 
vnluos,  in  propijrinq  bi:n  for  lacnr  pro- 
:fc,osionnl  training^  aiid  in  ;>elpi)K)  )iirr. 
to  ;)djuf;t  nonntiily  to  hi^' environr.ejjt . 
'Xi\  those  dv-?y:.:,   it  i:^  doubtful  thjjc  any 
child  v^::y  ,ve''.r;on:^bj.y  b':-?  cr:pc-ic:tod  to 
r;ucccc.'d  in  il.fi*  if  7irj  io  dotu.od  tlie 
oyvpc-L' tu : J \  i'.y  o /;  -.xn  aiin i-.^  t ion .  .('l'-i.rJ3..J'.?l 
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imijl'.'.i  •    ( ^-^ '  •  '      c: o  r;  i  a  . i  : ;  ii p p  L  i  c  ul ) 

same  day  zxs  l^rov/n,   applied  the*  Bc^ov/n  rationale  to  the 

District  of  Columbia  public  rschools  by  finding  thtit: 

•  "Segregation  in  public  oducation  is  not 
reasonably  reflated  to  any  proper 
goverr^r.Grital  objective,  and  thus  it 
imposes  on  Megro  childron  of  the  Dis- 
•  ■   trict  ol:  Coliuabia  a  burden  that,  con-  ■ 
stitutcs  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
their  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Due 
process  Clause." 

■    In  Hobs on  v.  Hansen,   269  .F.  Supp.  401  (D.C.D.C. 
1967)  Circuit  Judge  J.  Skelly  V7right  considered  the  pro- 
nouncements- of' the  Supreme  Court  in  the  intervening  years 
and  stated  that  "...the  Court  has  found  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendnent  elastic  enough  to  ' 
embrace  not  cnly  the  First  and  Fourth  Amendinents ,  .but 
the  self-incrinination  clause  of  the  Fifth,  the  speedy 
trial,  confrontation  and  assistance  of  counsel  clauses 
of  the  Sixth  and  the  cruel  and  unusual  clause  of  the 
■Eighth."     (269  F.  Supp.  401  at  493,  citcitions  aT\itted)  . 
Judge  v7right  conclude'l  "  (F)  rem  these  considerations  the 
court  drav/s  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  equal 
educational  opportunity — the  equal  protection  clause  in 
its  application  to  public  school  education — is  in  its 
full  r.weep  a  component  of  due  process  binding  on  the 
District  under  the  due  process  cliiuse  of  the  Fifth  . 
?\r,iend:nont .  "  •  .  •     •  * 
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.Counu  lliciU  ():'i;yxii.i  pnov  p-j;.>l.;c  .school  cliJ. J tlrc.Ji  c-ducii- 
t.ioniil  o;>j}o;;l:un.iUic.'j  oqiK-i.l.  Lo  thai:  l:o  more: 

iifflucnl:  public  nciiool  chiXdcon  v/o.s  v;i o.lciCi.vr:  of  the 
Dug  Procc;?;?j  CJ,auiiG  of  thG  Fifth  A:;iondmGnt .     A  fortiori, 
tlie  dofcncinnts '  cov.duct  hero,   deny  in  cj  plaintiffs  and 
their  clacjc  not  just  an  equal  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion but  all  publicly  supported  educiition  while  pro- 
viding such  education  to  other  children,   is  violative, 
of  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

Not  only  are  plaint >  vfs  and  their  class  denied 
the  publicly  supported  education  to  v/hich  they  are  en- 
titled many  are  suspended  or  expelled  from  regular  school 
ing  or  specialized  instruction  or  reassigned  v/ithout  any 
prior  hearing  and  are  given  no  periodic  reviev  thereafter 
Due  proccrss  of  law  requires  a- hearing  prior  to  exclusion, 
tCii-jTiinaticn  or  classification  into  a  special  program, 
y ought  V.  Van  I3uron  Public  Schools,   306  F.  Supp .  1388 
.  ( E . D .  J'Ji c."n .  1969);  v;illic\m3  v.  Dade-  County  School  Board, 
441  F.   2d  299  (5th  Cir*.  1971);  af.  Soglin  v.  Kauffr.an, 

Sv.p]jv  978  (Vr.D.  Win.   1963)?  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education,  294  F.   2d  150  (5th  Cir.  1961),  cert, 
den.,   368  U.S.  930  (1961);  Gold}:^org  v.  Kelly /  397  U.S.' 
254  (1970) .  _  ■  .  ■  ■ 


Ill 

Tho  y^!U■.  ■••..a-  oX  VAui  dr^JAin.'Uinl.j;  Lo  Co:opJ  d  i  nl'. 

containr;  the  following: 

"Thorpe  >-'':«/:o!x!;inUr;  .^cty  thcti.  it  i'j  j.ippnv.uiblo 
to  iiflorL]  p.f.:iintif rji  tlu;  rolioi:  thoy  roquanf 
unless; 

(f^)     Th-  Congress  of  th-  Un.lv..-d  Stnl'os- 
appropricjtes  mill  ions  of  dollars  \;o.  improve 
•   specicil  education  Gervicey  In  the  District 
of  Colum'oj.a;  or  *.  ' 

•  (b)     These  defcndnntr.  cli.vert  mlllior.G 
of  dollars  from  funds  already  specificGllv 
appropriated  for  other  educational  services 
in  order  to  iriorove  special  educational 
services.     Tne.se  defendants  suggcju  that  to 
do  so  v:ould  violate  an  Act  of  Conqroos  ar.i 
voCiXd  b2  inequitable  to  children  outside  v'.ie 
alleged  plaintiff  class." 

^is  Court  is  not  parsuaded  by  that  contention. 

The  defendants  are  requix-ed  by  the  Constitut j.on 

of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 

.  and  their  cr.vn  regulations  to  provide  a  publicly-supported- 

education  for  these  "exceptional"  children.     Thoir  failure 

to  fulfill  this  clear  duty  to  include  and  retain  thei^e 

children  in  the  public  school  tjystem,  cr  other.'/ice  pro- 

vidci  them  with  publicly-supported  education,  and  tlieir 

*  •      irailuro  to  afford  them  due  proceskr  hearing  and  periodical 

review.,   cannot  be  excuced  by  tlie  claim  that  tlioro  are 

inaufficiont  funds.     in  Goldbnro  v.   Kellv,    207  U.S.  25-1 

(1969)  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  that  involved  tho 

right  of  a  welfare  recipient  to  a  hoarii^g  b::fr.:;i.t  tcr- 

jnination  of  h'ifi  l^enefitr;,  hold  th;it  Con:;tj.t:ut:i(.::i:a 

rightu  w\r>l  bo  afforded  cirir.OJin:  dcrr-pH'CJ  Dm'  « i :*<.•.: '...t  o;.;- 

];e n .1 i n v.o  1  v c ? u .     'J.1 1 c:  Cou j: I:  / *. t n  v.o :1  .'it  ]''\\\''  i ' ■  •  ■  •  *   H ^  r.  ' v  • :  » 
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rioU  1>  •  crj.'oiv. oiuj.l.y  I  f-i.M.-i.i  ivci icU,    c:l.c:.-jriy  cAitA;e j.rjlis  Ulia 
StaLc: '     cc)n\p».; i.i.mj  c:onc..:;j:u  t;o  i^acvont  any  :i.ncrvia:;o  in 
iti; .  f  .i.:;:cQl  :inz\  atlni  nif.;V.j.\itivo  buirdcr.s  . S.iinilarly  fhc 
District:  of.  Coliv.-.bia  '  y-  interest:  in  cducaL j.jicj  the.  c>:~ 
cludocl  chilclrc'n  cloiirly  ri*.u:;t  ouLv/Gicjh  xti',  intcrc£it  in 
perserving  ito  financial  resources •     If  cuff icicnt  fund 
are  not  availuljlc:  to  finauco  cill  of  the  cjervicca  and 
proyrar:\s  thr.t  arc  nco-dGd  and  desirable  in  the  system 
then  tha  available  funds  must  be  e'/.pendsd  equi-tably  in 
such  a  manner  th^.t  no  child  is  entirely  excluded  from  a 
publicly  supported  education  consistent  v;ith  his  needs 
and  ability  to  benefit  tiierefrom.     The  inadequacies  of 
the  District  cf  Columbia,  public  School  System,  whether' 
occa5;ioned  by  insufficient  funding  or  administrative 
inefficiency,  certain3.y  cannot  bo  permitted  to  bear 
niore  heavily  on  the  "exceptional"  or  handicapped  child 
than  on  the  jicrmal  child. 

This  Court  has  pointed  out  that  Section  :U-201 
of  the  District  of  Colu::ibia  Code  requires  th.-it  every  . 
per£;on  resi.ding  in  the  District  of  Col^iiTbia  "  .  .  .v;ho 
has  custody  or  control  cH-  a  child  botv/c^cn  th':  age^j  of  ■ 
seven  and  uixteun  yearJi  shall  caurie  said  c)iild  to  bo 
rogularly  in:;i:ructcd  in  a  public  f;c}iool  or  in  a  private 

r  /  - 

'•-20-  '  ,  . 
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o r.  t ». I ro cli  L . O  j '.r i i ou i  o l"  iwr, i\\ ^\ •  c. La p t: j. v;i b c  J  y 
It  is  Ihci  I'cspcjniJib.l.lj.Ly  oC  the  ljo:it:U  of  Kduciition 
to  provi.do  Uio  opj/OiTtuihlt I ■•!..*  nin}  i-cJt:i.lj.ticn  .for  Guch 
instrucVian .  *  '  • 

The  Court  has  clct*.ci:iaincd  that  the  lioacd  like- 
wise har>  tlie  responsibility  for  implciaentatit  n  of  the 
judgmGnt  and  decree  of  tb.is  Court  in  this  case.  Sec- 
tion. 31-103  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Code  clearly 
places  this  rosponoibility  upon  the  Board;     It  provides 

"Ilia  X3o^ird  shall  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  gencaral  policy  relating  to         '  • 
the  schools,  shall  appoint  the  execu- 
tive officers  hereinafter  providsd  for, 
define  their  duties  and  direct  expendi- 
tures '  ■  ■    .  •  . 

The  lack  of  co:rjnuni cation  and  cooperation  betv/een  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  other  defendants  in  tliis  ac- 
tion shall  not  be  psrmitted  to  deprive  plaintiffs  and 
their  class  of  publicly  supported  education.     Section  ^ 
31- 104b  of  tiie  District  of  Colunbia  Code  dictates  that 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
.Goverrjnent  ,*nu5t  coordinate  educational  and  r.unicipal 
functions : 

"(a)     alie  Board  of  Education  and  the 
CO/'nraiEsioner  of  the  District  of  Ccluri5ia 
shall  jointly„dsvelop  procedures  to  assure 
the  raaxiir.um  coordination  of  educational 
and  olhsr  municipal  prcgrrjns  and  services 

^ch.ievir.':;  tr.e  ■'7.or.t  efff^cti^'n  ecuca- 
tional  sy£7to-n  c.T.d  •utili~at:iori  of  c?v:-JC7>b j.onnl 
f  aci  }.it:'.o.--  c'^nd  r-3rvic:^a  to  serv::  ''^-P-v' _ ^-j^'-r. 
nninitv  noscir;.     Scch  procedure.^  r-hiiil  covjr 
■    such  r.atters  as  — ■  /  , 

"(1)     di^nign  and  constructicm  of  cdu- 
^cational  facilities  to  ijc:ccniO'.i-.:t<j  civic  i\r/.\ 
co:\y.r.\ v.\xty  a  v  i;  i  v  i  t  j  o  £;  su  ch  a  f>  x  o  c-r  a  a  t  ion. 
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ndull.  .'.:\{*|  vocit'.i.on.i  1  v.Vif-r.ition,  anci  l.ira.uri.nri, 
iunl  ci ;  ] :  ' r  cc.'.'.'  HI i  ty  )  .■.-. ; ■   •;o::; ; 

fac.j  .1 .1 ''..i-Cf.  cHuviriij  noir.'.c  ViOo.l.  ?^ooi::*  for  c'.o;:v~ 

"  (3)  uUj.li  ^'.at.loji  o.';  p.iin.-i.^::lp;'..l.  rjorv;! crj*; 
sucli  <\v.  police. ,   ::an.i. Ua Lion ,   l ocroii L.loi^"!  1 , 
jwnj'.nLc^'iO.ncc  i;«rviccr.  to  cnVnanc'  the*  ef iicccivG- 
x>c;?s  3i:=.:I:r,ro  ol  t'.hc  :;choc;V  'in  the  cova- 

jnunj.Uy; 

"  ('^O.  nrrnrrjo-.r.onts  for  cost:-.?hnri!:q  and 

fa  c  i  1  .i.  1 1  -J     a  nd  "  r  v  ?.  c  rj  ;  v.  n  cl 

"(5)     other  natters  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern . ■ 


"  (b)     The  Board  of  Kducatlcn  may  'j  nvxte  the 
Comrni!:;fiioner  oj.  tho  D5, strict  of  Colnrrtbia  crhisj 


deslcrn::: 

o  to  atrop.d  r-nd  t:^''^ ticir^c: 

the  Ko- 

r d  CP.  : n : j  r. t o r r:;      r t;  ^ i. n i :i 

to  CO  arc: 

inn Li  on 

of  oduc 

Tiii.op.al  and  o*^!*'?::  ::.ur.ic:.rj 

r,.*^'.'!  and 

sorvj.crj 

f:  y.nd  on  :rwich  ot:.hv;r  "Utv.o 

V  be  of 

rnutuul 

in--jro5t."     (Under  acorinq 

suriplis; 

d)  . 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  Govera-r.ent  and  the 
BOtird  of  Education  cannot  jointly  develop  the  procedures 
and  proyrajr.s  necessary  to  iiupienent  this  Court's  order 
then  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  present  the  irresolvable  issue  to  the  Court 
for  resolution  in  a  tinely  manrier  so  that  plaintiffs  and 
their  class  may  be  afforded  their  constitutional  and 
fitatutory  ricjhts.     If  any'  dispute  should  arise  between 
the  defendants  v/hic>j  .r.-^quiros  for  it-.s  resolution  a  d'ecjreci 
of  o::pcrtj.s^>  in  the  field  of  education*  not  possessed  by 
the  Court,  the  Court  v;ill  appoint  a  sp::eial  juMf-tei:  p\u:- 
sunnt  to  thi!  provisions  of  Uu3^i  53  of  the  Federal  Ilules 
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of  Civil  Procodurc  to  rifj.'^ic;b  the  court  iii  r<'£:o.lviMg 

,  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Education  Jias  pi:c- 
SG.aitod  for  adoption  "by  tho  Court  u  proposed  "Order 
and  Decree"  embodying  its  present  plans  for  the  idsn- 
tification  of  "cxcoptional"  children,  and  providing 
for.  their  publicly  supported  education,  inelxiding  a 
time  table,  and  further  requiring  the  Board  to  formulate 
and  file  with  the  Court  a  mere  comprehensive  plan,— ^ 
the  Court  will  not  now  appoint  a  special  master  as  was 
requested  by  plaintiffs.     Despite  the  defendants' 
failure  to  abide  by  the  provisions  o£  the  Court's  pre- 
vious orders  in  this  case  anddesoitc  the  defendants* 
continuing  failure  to  provide  an  .education  for  th-»se 
.children,  the  Court  is  reluctant  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  responsibility  of  administering  this  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  Di£:trict  of 
Columbia  through  the  vehicle  of  a  special  master. 
Nevertheless,  inaction  or  delay  on  the, part  of  the  de- 
fendant£s,  or  failure  by  the  defendants  to  implement  the 
judgment  and  decr.'GG  heroin  V7ithin  the  time  specifiVd 
therein  vi^ill  result  in  the,  immodiate  appointment  of  a 
spcrcia  1  ma <i ter  to  over se ci  21  nd  direct  s uch  .  imp lono nta- 
tion  undar  the  diirccUion  Oj*;  l:hi.s  Court^;  TlTp~TJ6ur*: 
will  inclufl'.i  as  t\  pnrl:  ol-  .it^' ;iuc!:jr.yonU  the  prcpciod  • 
' ' OKtli or  J ) c r r : ; r.u i l:  1: < j d  1  ;;>•  th J ;oii r d  of  ] .:«:! u c :i tiou, 
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aj;  ino:lj.j..T.c-cl  i/j  ixuipx-  I'.-ii/l:  by  the  Court,  rjiid  .will  ro- 
tni)i  jurifuIicLion  of-  Iho  cnwoo  to  ti£;i;in:p'prompL  . 
implcjn;jriti:t.-i.on  of  thu  jud9rTioni: .     Plaintiffs'  motion 
to  require  cor  tain  defendants  to  show  course  v/hy  they 
should  not  bcj  ad;judojcd  .-^  n  contempt  will  be  hald  in 
abcy?.inf:e  .i:or  "'"'^  days,        *  •  •  ■ 

JUDGMEL.'T  AMD  DSCTJ^E         '      .  '  * 

Plaintiffs  having  filed  their  verified  com- 
plaint seeking  an  injunction  and  declaration  of  rights 
as  set  forth  mere  fully  in  the  verified  coraplalnt  and 
the  pr Layer  for  relief  contained  therein;  and  having 
moved  this  Ccr.rt  for  sur.unary  judgnent  pursuant  to  ■ 
.  Rule  56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of.  Civil  Procedure,  and 
thiy  Court  having  reviewed  the  record  of  thin  cause 
including,  plain  tiff  f3 '  Hot  ion,  pleadings,  affidavits,       .  • 
and  evidence  and  arguiacmts  in  support  thereof,  and  de- 
fendants' affidavit,  pleadings,  and- evidence  and  argu- 
ments in  support  thereof,  and  the  proceedings  of  pre-trial 
.    .conferences  on  pGcen\ber  17,  1971,  and  Jcinurr.ry  14/  1972, 
it  is  hereby  OllDKilSD,  ADJUG2D"?iND  DECR3ZD  that  suj.UTiary 
"j\idgm:2Ut  in  fiwcr  of  plaintiffs  und  again:;t  def'sndants  . 
bo,  ond  it  ic^  hereby^^|('  granted,  and  judgnicnt  is  en- 
tered in  this  r:etioi\  ii^  f  olio-.;*.: : 

l;     T]t:it  no  child  eligible  fo:;  a  piiblicly  sup- 
ported C:d:K:.ii;.i.'..:^  in  Liu-  i.;}. 'strict  i.<:'.  C:oli.::;5li:'.;i  oijolic: 
cchoolv:  r.lK'. l']        f:MC'liU'k:d  j-lo:'*.  a  rc-<r.:.lii!;  jvabllr  ruthcol 
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nr;.*;lMnj;ioiit  by  n  Kulo,  policy,  or  pj.-ncrtj.co  oS:  Uhcs 
no  a  rd  o  f:  ■  cl  i  i  c  :ci  t:  .i  o  n  o  /■  Vh  o  ;  >i .  .*  i:  r  .1  c  I  o  f  Co  .1  vuub  i ;  i  o  l* 
itf;  agcinLi;  luiloz;?;  sucl)  chilcl        provxtlcd  tidcquoUc 
alternative  educational  aorvicos  suited  to  the  child 
needs,  which  may  include  spacial  education  or  tuition 
grants,  and  [b)  a  constitutionally  adeqvmte  prior  hear- 
ing and  periodic  review  of  the  child's  status,  progress, 
and  the  adsquacy  of  any  educational  altc^rnativG , 

2.  The  defendants,  their  officers,  agents, 
servants,  employees,  and  attorneys  and  all  those  in  ac- 
tive concert  or  participation  with  them  are  hereby  en- 
joined frora  maintaining^  enforcing  or  other^-zise  con- 

•tinuihg  in  effect  any  and  all  rules,  policies  and  prac^  . 
tices  V7hich  exclude  plaintiffs  'and  the  members  of  the 
class  they  represent  from  a' regular  public  school  assign 
ment  without  providing  them  at  public  expense  (a)  ade- 
quate and  immediate,  alternative  education- or  tuition 
grants,  consistent  with  their  needs,  and  (b)  a  consti- 
tutionally adequato  prior  hearing  and  periodic  reviev/ 
of  their  status,  progress  anc)  the  adequacy  of  any  edu- 
cational alternatives;  and 'it  is  further  ORDERED  t?i3.t:- 

3.  The  District  of  Columbia  chall  provide  . 

to  each  child  of  school  age  a  free  and  suitable  publicly 
supposed  education  regardlcGc  of  the  clogree  of  the 
child' u  mental,  phyf.ical  or  eii\otional  disability  or  im- 
X>a  i  r  t n*.o  n  t .  ,    )? m:  tlte  ri r.o r c ;  do  f  o  n  d  a n  b  s  cOi a  1 1  n ot  c.v c  lu de 
an y  cl i .1 1  d  j; C: :\ 5. < i ? : t  5  n  Uh c?  1.) i. : ; I;); i c t  o J;  Col. Uuili J. i\  Jf r »'>:ii  d \ K;h 
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*  publicly-:"u:pp<)i: L'.id  o(.I\ic:cil'.loi\  en  LIk;  b.i:;.Lf.:  ui  ii  c:J.atl^  

oP.  in^:;i  rj;j,f:  iant  vci  ioifrncrj . 

•  4.     ])cjfc"nc"Ui5iL;:  r;hc:il  not:  uuupond  ;\  child 
from  thq  public  ,sr:hool£:  f:or  <1iaciplin:u:y  rcjasonc  for 
ciny  pC!riac3  in  excess  of.  two  clays  v;iLl-iciut  £if  for  ding 
him  Q  hec'.rijig  puriiudnt  to  ti^o'  previsions  of  Para- 
grr.ph  13.  f*,  below,  and  v/ithcut  providing  for  his 
oducation  during  th^  period  oT,  any  such' supprmr. ion .  • 
5.     Defendants  shall  provide  each  identified 
tneraber  of  plaintiff  cLasa  with  a  publi.cly-supported. 
education  -suited  to  his  needi:  within  thirty  (30)  days 
Of  the  entry  of  this  order.     With  regard  to  children 
v;ho  later  come  to  the  attention  of  any  defendant,  v^ith- 
in  tv.'enty  (20)  days  after  he  beco:ne3  knc.vn,   the  evalua- 
tion (case  study  approach)   called  for  in  paragraph  9 
belov/  r.hall  be  completed  and  v/ithin  30  days,  after  com- 
pletion  of  the  evaluation,  placement  shall  be  made  so 
as  to  provide  the  child  with  a  -publicly  supported  edu- 

•  cation  suited  to  his  needs. 

In  either  case,   if  the  education  to  be  pro- 
vided is  not'i  of  a  hind  generally  available  during  the 
summer  vacation,  the  thirty-day  limit  may  be  extended 
for  children  evriiuated  during  suiruT.er  jTionthS'/to-allow- — 
.  their  educational  programs  to  begin  at  the  opening  of 
school  in  ScipL'.enbc;i: . 
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find  nc»1-.,i.C':js  lo  b:?  plcicod  .In  t'.hc:  V.'a?5hiL\f.i v:on  I'o^U, 
Wa.rihi.nc|Loii  StC'.i.-rXij.ly  l::c!V/y,  and  tho  AJIro-AmcricLiJi, 
in  all  i.'tfjijo;:  pvilili^hod  .Cor  a  l:hjrcc  v.'on):  ii;:riocl 
co:^.^r•6^ncln(J  v/ithin  fi.ve   (5)  Cuyn  of  the.  cnl:r*y  oJ: 
tVJ.G'  drrlo.v,   ;r.v."i  tiioJGCtxtoi:  nl:  cjivirtor.ly  inttiiirviT.ls:, 
n  n cl  i5h a  1  ].  c r.:\:: C'^_  i/ ^  ^  nou  n cc^.m': nt  w  t o  "bri  ro a cl  a  o n 
tc.lovir..ioi-i  nnd  r.::^Jio  t;  Nations  '  ^ai:  twcinty  '(:2C)  con- 
socutj.vc  clijyr;,    co:r.niiincing  v^ithin  fiyo   (5)  di^yv* 
the  oil  try  o^:  th  i i3  or  de r  /  and  tl:or c  J; tcr  '  n  t  q\\ ar to r  ly 
intejrvnl.rj,  aclviaincj  irosjidinitj;  of  tlie.  Dl^strick  of 
'Columbia  chnl:  iill  children,  rqgarcIlCKG  of  p.ny  hi\nclxccip 
or  oV.hGj:  dirjLibil.ity,  heve  n  right  to  a  publiclyrsup- 
portc'cl  cjduc:a*:xon  fjwitcd  to  thorlr  ncedrw  informing 
the  i-)arcntri  or  cjiinrclicinr,  of  ;3A\oh  ehilclron  of  the  pro- 
cc; dure R  rc^qn'i.rocl  to  enroll  their  cliildrren  in  nvi  appro- 
pririto  oduc:;:t:1.onril  prcgrr.n*     Svich  annonnccrissntn  f;honld. 
inc!lnde  the  J.isitincj  of-  li  special  ansv?ering  £;  or  vice 
tc3.cphonii  nu'.nlv^r  to  hs  estublishcid  by  clefendantis  in 
ordor  to  (a)  co:;ipi].G  the  names,  add.rc.o£;e<j,  ph.one  nwrnlieri 
of  £5uch  childrcnv.ho.  are  prenenbly  not  cittending  ychcol 
zxud  {h)  providr;  fiiruher  inforir.o  tion  to  tlicir  jjcirentr.  or 
gwardiiJTij;  nr.:  to  tlio  procedure.^  recjviircd  to  enroll  tlieir 
ch  i  .1  0 r  e n  in    n"  J ^ ppr op i.*  i  a  I; ci  c d u i  l:on a  1  p  i.'o :t  r  i n . 

7.     VM.thin  tv.vjihy-f iv<;  ci:.\yr.  of:  the:  cnhry 

of  LhiN  ord:i:,   fi.^r.'Jiuhv.itr;  r;l,all  file  va.lih  thr.i  Clcii:'):  of. 
I'hir.  Cou)*!.,   an  iip"l-.o--(}-'i  l-.c:  l?;:!:  f;!ic'A;j  nrj,   f  co.-  ::v(!ry  ad- 
.d,i.t:.i.iJ:i.i"»   .n «' liil*  i  {;  w.-d  cirrj'!,    I  hr;  oT.lih'.  ohilWV/: 
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.  r.ncl.  t:c:lo}.1j.-.'ri:i  nur.O..        L1i;j;  o^^Lo  oJ"  h.Lrj  ?:us;i;L:i-i:;.LC^n , 
oxpn.lcion,   c:;:c3.aL;:i.o:i        clem  L-' si  of  p.liic;.;;ii.?i)l;  r.ncV, 
v,'X- l-.hou 'ti  r.  1. 1. y;  il y.; i: i       ti  , ■■ : .  :  1 1 1,: i.j  I l*  c:1  ■  ;i  l'o c:  u c r  \  l-  'c i c  to 
any  f.:p:-;ci;^.i.r:  child,   a  brccilvj^ov/n  o.C  c.wch  lict';  sliov/- 
iny  the.  ;i lJ.f;;cic."d  c?ui;.':?.3.  c:hu-.:ncl:o,ri:'.tic:>  3:br  cuch  r.on- 
<!  I:  Lon    }  n  cc'  ( o .  g  .  ,   Oil  n  ccb.lc      :i  I:  1 1 y  r  1:  ar  do  d 1 1;  a  in- 
able  mentially  rctaj:d3Cl,  omotionnliy  clist\\r"bGd,  spa- 
c 3.  f. ic  i i icj  d i :j i  1  i t y ;  .  c r i 1  Ci O /o tViaj-  li g 1  'cli 

j.  mpa  j.  r c  cJ ,  h ;i  j:  i  n rj  in;p  n  i  r ci  ^  v  i n  a  1  ly  i. ; {ip ci i  r g  d ,  inu  .1 1  i p  X  e 
hctnclicnppc:d)   r.ncl  the  iv..::::l)2):  oi:  chilcircn  x^o^3='^iJ^ii'k9  cacii. 
5;\vjh  allcociKrt  chnract'-criytd c .  .      :  . 

Ho  Li  CO  c:t*  l:hi:;  ovclcjr  r.ha]  1  Ijc-i  cjivon  hy 
do j'wjnucin'uO  i:o  the-  pcircnt  or  cj\uii:dian  of  each  c^ItxIcI 
rosxcont  in  tha  Di:.;l:rict  of  Coli^nbicj  v/i'io  iy  nov/,  or. 
vniv,  dnrinri  th?;  1971-72  .'jchool  ytiur  cc  tho  .1.970-71 
iicliool  ycji:i\  c:;clucJt;d,   .'iufjpsndcci  or  expelled  from  p\ib'- 
licly-5;uppor b^Jd  cdxicnl:ional  proijLTuaL-;  or  othc;rwij;ci  denied 
a  fill],  and  .y*uitr,blci  x-'^l^licly-^rjuppor tad  oducc^tion  for 
nny  period  iu  oxcacis  of  tv/c  dciyft .     Snch  notice  fjhall 
isKi'.udc  n  fslitstotnr.n'il-.  ;:V::il:  cr.'.cli  r>\\Oi\  child,  .h.-js  th«  ricjliL*: 
to  rucciivi^"  t^  freo  cidtichtion.:il  ^::£;^:cf;sln',lnll  Eind  to 
p  1 c. c d  i n  a  =  p;i1> !l.  1  c  1^/ A ; i : ; j * o j: l: o d  c d . : c: n h i : -i     u i L c j d  to  hie: 
uf.\{.:Oi^,     .ViiuHi  notice.  :;'l!:i.lX  'b::  :;-.:iii:  hy  rc:<;ir.:h''-:.:cid  iiiiiil 
wiMiin  fiv-::   {*'.*)   (\:\yr.  of  LOk:  cMjitry  c:i:  tlvi^;  cj>;;d.:-v,  oj; 
v.'.I.V.Ij.i.ri  five..'    (!.)   day:'.  ;^  j'' I'.irJ."  fnH:li  (*>.;t  .Id*  J'.I  .rr;'.:  st-.n:;.; 
); ) n  >v.Mj  I'.ci  ; »; ,\v  tV: feu s; tc ; j jt ,     J  ■  i; » i  .< ;  t    i  < » I'  i u  > i  .1. 1. r. i; :  •  '"j  i'C) i; 
Ji?)!i-- VtsMd  t)T.i   |>  r-:.'  « pUM.-i;  i  .■;,r ;  b-:  kmc!!'.  ■ 

■  ■        ■  ■ 


5).     n.     1)  .•  fVMi^"l;  III:.-:  n^iiVl  nt'.  }>v;:j.l.i.c  or 

prxv.'.l.r.  I'lcjcj:;": '.'-TJ   Ic  <: v;  j  J  ii.'l       V.iv.  <,:<.'\\\c::it}.v:i  ..1  iiOud:: 
oT:  nil.  .i.tVrni-.i.l.l'.^tl  "cxci:;*'l-..v.)!ial*'       i.Ulrc!!":  v/iLliin 

file  v.'S.'ch  thi:  CX'.-.i:^;  of  LliiU:  Courl;  i-.lK:ir  propo-ai  T:oi: 

prc.ujr:.:.-!,   ri  v.clMriiri-:!  th;*.  pro  /j.yion  „c.l  corripei-).':r.  tory 
oc'tuc.-it:Lc>nGl  r.cii:  vicci-S  v;1-)-:?itr;  raciuirecT. 

h.     nnxcincL-inu:^,  within  t\v:;ril:y  (;^Ci)   dc.yi^  oi: 

propon^j  1.S.5   Lo  each  x^^>^g'1'^        cj\u\rr3ian  oJ;  rruch  child, 

rGfnv.rc:i:ivcly,    r)lo;-!r]  v/ith  a  noL i ifici:tion  thcvl;  ii:  thi.y 

oljjc.'cl:  CO  such  prooo.vt'cl  pl.-iccr.u'inu  v/i.ch in  n  j:):jr ipcl  of 

tiirsij  'CO  b:o  :ri:i('::d  l'>y  t:h:i*  par'ticr;  or  hy  thii ,  Co-.-.i:t.,  I'.}i'jy 

may  hcvc  thai.j:  ol,'jc::t".ion- iic;a:;c3  by  a  T!pa\*ii:c;  Office::: 

iij  accc'rdnrico:  \;ith  orocodurron:  3:c;qvVi.racl  in  Piirc.cjrrijjh 

i:^  b.,  b;.O.o;y.  ■ 

.  Kithin  forty-fivt;   {--IIS)  cliivs  of  t}ic: 

cnhry  of  V-hir^  vorucir/   cififti^riilantn  .';;uyll  filo  v;it:h  I'hf: 

Clo>:V.  of  tho  Covirt,  vriUh  copy  to  plcsintiff '  connucl, 

a  cc:;:'::.^ro;Tr.:r.;::xva  n.lJin        oh       6vi<?.-.;r;  fo::  t)\c.  iUcnUi  i:icc:- 

tioji,   rjoI:.i.f icai.iCM,  ,   n^^ii  };;].Ju;o:i\:i^-?l:,  of  c).i'.:jf.'> 

)ii:^;ifl".';>rr: .     5Iuch  j)li:n  fOKiIl  vaLur-;!  o:ru::n': 

of  fi.iV.,'0;M.'.'j  v.-hic-h  dA:.'CnvV-.:;i:.j-:  havc:  u:!i.Ic: oi:  p.»y.;jo;.C5 

t-f  nn";  ;'.  l.rj 

(  "! J  c7;-'rr:l  C5':h;.:r.' v'>)vi  1 

ohji.-t;:  i  vi-:!,    !i-ip;;h.-r  « ;  i.i  '  ir:  >    nisi;  ^ 
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it;*');:.v:: ;  ■  a'ocl, 


V.cn:_v  orUib;.:  Iri.f}.'.  :tiiit;rb.l.o  to  c^lan:;  i-.s^m:- 
hayn  :\.n  cx-cIol'  t:o  ovcivcoiiio  the-  i-jjro.'unit 

Li.on:^ .  '  ' 

{'Si)      j.Vit-jti.ui'.uC:  c^ny  i'.cja:j.ti<;niil  :-iI:cip:;  and 
.  - '  ■  "gx' c'j) o ■ ; d  i :\ o .i.  i: i. i o 1 1  c  cl {\  viCicJ  to 

X.l.     Tiic?  CiOjPon.'.lp-rit.-;  r;")i?i0.l  jv.a/re  an  interiiii.  rci- 
y;>or'c  i".o  i'.hirj  Court  on  tlioir  pc:r>Toj:r.;«ncej  v/itliin  forfy- 
■fiva   (''il?)   c'lE^y-'i  of  thci  entry  o^:  .thir:;  order,     Swch  report 
shall  t;!!©'./: 

( 1) ■  ■  '.f.TLO    c? C::}u  cjy  o5;  3:) :; nda :^ t:; '  .l j^ioXeiui-j n t ci- 
tion  of.  p.lctn::  to  xdi'nt?-ry,  .Loocvtc, 
e  va  1  u ; 1 1 c  c i nu  cj  :L^•  a     o  ?.  co  t u  a  1 1  ntc-jj ^bii  r  i:; 
oJ;  tliCi  c.l.'ii'.f;,  ■  ■ 

bcinn  pXi-.cjcifi,  ancl  the  jintijrc;  of,  thoir 
plncwr.rinLr; .  ' 

(3)        lo  nu;v.b:jr  of.  coirtc.i-itrsO.  horiring^j  3jcj  - 

forci  tha  J^-;arxn^;.  a;:ficrjrs,  if  «my/"  Jincl 
the  ^incJinqo*.  r.nd  "clatcffr.iincit^.ona  re- 
KUXting  .•l:h:;:rcj;;vc;n. 

12,     V?.i.thi.n  ^o:cv:.y-l;ivG  day;:;  of.  the  c^ntry 

of  tli.ic:  orcior,  c\oJ:oncl:\rsi-r:  ;:hr;ll  i*i :i v,'i-il)  tliii:  Covo:t.i\ 

x-eporl".  5:jic.-.-:.Lnr;  tlic:  o:'p\roc^.:Loji  fror.^,  or  corrocl:a  oii  o.n 

nil  oIMrir:!:'.!  racorLlr;  Ojl  i^ny  pliiiiib^  i:f  v.'j.iii  j:ocj:-ircl  - 

pn t  c»: :p^l 1  o }\:*. ,  ^  iuispv j :? i o i i i : ,   o.v      c: Iw.^il.o vie  o J:  .l:c: c:  b r.i d 

in  vxc'lijiilr^;.  fy.'^  t)}0  j^r():;o:'iJir:0. 'rltjhi'Li  i^JCsl  j'cn:lb  iri 
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pu );•.: an 51 1  ' I: o  \:) \  i. <.:}\  ] ^ . i \]\\:,\:fl\.:']i ,". ,   c i ( 1 1 i. c  c : on : "i .■ ; .1 

or  cjr:p".UiP.:iLo::  y  .vt.;:ov:v.i.-:i. c^n  v;};i.rf::\  V.Ik:  p:i::on  t ,  tju;!.vil  i.an  . 
or  co;'ii!l;o1  r.irty  tr::*'jni  »-ip)>ropi:.:.at-o . 

13  .    ]ioii\:-.U'i9  l.'i:oe2<V.ircfi  .... 

a.     J.:;iC!h  ?;'e--r"b!fM-  (;3:  t-.hci  p.lai.nt j.f^f  clacs  ii;  to 
prov.Lt^cd      Ui  a  p\;1?.li''.:Xy-E»'.::ip:jrtt?.cl  cclucc.tioiicil 
pro : I  r .'3  i-s i  l.  :!  I: o  his  1 1 cj e cl y ,  v; i. j.  n  t con  t a;:  L  o  f  a 
pre rr;  11 -up t ion  tiiiu:  c.vi\o;ig  tliO  altcrn£i'i:ivG  pro^jrr.ma  of 
e.dviC;.xl:.I.or.,  pl.c\cvrtrae.nt  in  ii  i:Gcjnl;i>:  public  achool  clnrifi 
vfxth  oppropriiiiiq  (■iricillc*'.i:y  r.e): vices  ,is  profcir rsble  to 
pl;.icc:ir.'.^nt;  xi\  a  f3poc:in].  nchool  clcisiw. 

"b.     llivL^orct  pliicincj  n  iv.c::[il:ir:r  of  thn  cltisfi  in 
such  n  prcvjj:.-ij\i,  d::i:cn<^.£tiri:a  .'jIiqIJ.  jicLify         pa.':on.t  or 
cjucirdiar*  of  l-hci  proporioO.  cclucritioneit  plnco)'n:jnt ,  tho 
ro a i\ on r.  t h c r r: f  o;:- ,  n n cl  tl  1  c-  r i cjh t  to  n    c  a r i : icj  bo  f o 3r o  •  a 
JJcarinr!  Officer •  if  thc-.-rK  is  tm  objection  to  t]\o  p.l.:icoj- 
mci)!-:  prcjporiGcl .     Any  huoTi  bc-irinrj  shall  ho.  bc»}.cl.  in  c'lc:- 
corr2;uK:o  v.'ith  -'chcs  provi:;ion:5  of  rarcKjrnph  13. a. .  hi.-lo\^ 

c,    l'i«?.fciun.(:ter ,  cliildroii  v^ho  arc  rc:jic!t;ntr; 
of  th::  l^ifil-.jrict  oi:  C'oJ.iuvbi;!  iwid  i\io  tho;i<:h'-.  by  ni^y  of 
tbc;  tloftyr.ciaTro.'f,   or  liy  of  fie  icily,  pp.irpntf:  o):  (jn-.D-'dJiK^t, 
i:o  b 5. 1 1 ■  ij r k ; :\  of  a  }V: o [\ .r .-.i ) i\  o f.  f ' p ■; : c:  1  i 1 1  ri tl ■  c; .* i i : i. o n ,   r.'itu  1 1 
nr.i'lJK!)*        ]\ta.'::;d  j.n,    (:)-.')Ur.:  r-or'j.c-fl  i.M'Oi'.i  co;  l:c;,   v;.-)}-      )-5  i 
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r ir.'Jt  -  )ioi.  i.  l:b:r  i  V  pnvcn  [■::  o\:  cj\\.uu!!..!i'!i;  ol'  ':i,\c]\  pvo\:Cir. 

acciiuMil. ,    I'.r.'MiMjj.  r  o*.  clca.5.;i."!.,   tli*?  irc-'.-JOUf;  l;Vi!;>*ofor, 
•  i'MCi  of.  vi-^i^t  l.o  :i  hLitirivn.;;  hof.oi'o.  ci  ncnriurj  Oy- 

itxc.vr  ir.  ■  1.1  JO  1:0  cl;;(Col*.i.rjn  to  Llio  iJlncc-jci'.-n!:, 

lircint;  LOi:  o:-:  tV^i  iial  oi:  olacMn.nnt: ,     Any.  t'v^ch  ho;V::.\ng£; 
lOiall  b:;:  J^.:}ld  .In  iiacyiiduiico  with  the  proV.i:;xori.^'  of 

d,     nofer.cVints  shcill  net,  on 'yrour.ds  or 
dj.fjcipl?.::^ ,  cau-'JC:  cho.  oicJM LUi.spriniJion,  c:Npulsi.on, 
por.V.pont:!;/ii"!i:,   .ir.tc:!:--scl>ool  trcinsfei:,  oj:  Qny  oUliGi: 
cV-nij!l  of  p.cccisc  .to  rnrjular  'ijistruction  in  the  ptib.lic 
a  :ii  1 00 1  r.;  t o  a ny  ch  5.  X cl  for  rr\o  ro  tha  11 .  t > o  0.  ay n  v.L  t h out 
■y.i jrc u  r.o t X  j^y i n:j  th cli i  1  cl '  r.  p r?r e n t'  or  cj unr di 1  o £  £ucli 
propoi^ad  action,  tha  roiU'.Oii:;  tl\src^cr,   nrid  oj:  th-;>  , 
■JiotiriJifj  J.-icixorc  n  Jlt^firinfj  Oi:j:j.c:ir  In  acoordaii;::'  v.'ltli  tho 
pr o V j.a ions  o r  P ai* eicj :.- ; \ oh  13,5:,,  bci ].cjv/  , ' 

ti »     V,lic;iicjvc3:  dofeiidirAtr;  action  ::cc5is::dinrt 

a  chiid'r)  x*-l-^^CGiaGu(;/  dciniKX  oJ:  pl.*icr»i-.tni'il:,   or  i'jran.s.^&r, 
n ! ;  de 5 j c ); ii "> r; d  in      r  iicj 3: ripli ;?  1 3  . b ,  or  X :? » c . ,    i*j ;:; o vt^ ,  the 
fa.l.lDv.'it!cj  pro:;:;dnj:c.:r;  follov.'cid . 

( .1. )     Mo  ti  c:fi  )rr; quirn d  Ikmvc;  J.i:l3rj :.:c'..\:o 
ijlui.ll  1:.:?  cjiveij  :ir.' \.'.;:ihin:;.  by  ' 
rc^ir. I: »:■);. :!d.  j;Mii.l  l.o  thi:  jj.-irr.r, 
oi'  tjiiCi);di:3ii  en?  tJiC:  riii?.<h 
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(a)     <K':^ci;iv:.j  i-"lto  j/vcpo::;:-!  ucbian 
.In  doUii?..  ; 

co.x;.i.).c:-co  i:oii.'.;oji;.i  .For  v.hg  pro- 
posoO  /ic-'ion,  ii^c.liu'in.ncj  tlio 
r;p;^r?iJ:'icai:iop.  of  ony  i.cjstrj  or 
rciporl:,';  upon  v;hich  :;\ich  acuxon 
ii;  p::oDO>Ji:i'l;  ^^.^ 

(c)  cieLJcxiba  ixny  altGrjKitij.ve  cduca-  . 
tioniil  op}yo-:l:un.i.-l:j.o.s  ,:ivii j.l£ib.la  on 
a  pvM:r;iC!i*!:!n{;  or  tc:i*.pO);:iry  bafji.s; 

( d )  in f o j?.:!  t h o  pa r ci n t  or  <; u aj: u 5, <i n  o r 
the  ricjVil:  to  objoct  to.  the  pro-, 
poricicl  acV.x6ii  at  a  hc-;Jirincj  b:j£orc 
thc-i  )!ear.lnf)  Of.Ziacc; 

(o)     .inforia  the  vjarent  or  cjuarcJian  thr^L 
the  child  in  alioible  to  rctrKivn, 
at  no  charcjp,  the  jjorvice.s  of  a 
fodcirally  c>r  loc:a.lXy  i:uncl.-^ci  d:i.a:i- 
noi; Lie  ooiitt»r  )':or  aii  ind-^p:in<*{£;::t 
>  incdical,  pr;yc:ho}.orjical  and  c.c{r:C\*i-- 
tional  evalv'jntion  am*'.  rAvcxll  *:;.»:5ci:Cy 
the;  nap.a,   a.cUb:c:r;;:  anCi.  ly.jlnpho.f;:: 
nii!;5b:!i:  o.':  an  nppirrjpr.i iu-:  loaal 
clia. ;  5  >: )::!...!  c^.  <.\  rii  I;a r ;         •  ■  \  ■ 


th:?  r.ujhl:  Ur;        rcp.vr::;iini;c?cl  lit 
thci  h^:ii2:iivj  hy  ccuin'-Jc:!;  to 

JjoXorw  the  horirincj,  iucIuOiiuj  any 
t'jii  ti;  or  rc:po,i;l:r;  \v.jon  v.»j*iic:h  the; 
propoac-id  eci'ion  r.ay  Too  }:>:>:iGcl,  to" 
piTO'^t^nt  evidence: ^  includ5.'ng  cMpfjrt 
medical,  pLsychoXcgical  and  cclucc:- 
tional  UeKtir.Kiny ;  anci,  to  coiifsroni: 
and  croi;.'3-e:;-;wainc  uny  school  of- 

-  ficiiil,  oiTtplc;y:-;C,   or  ayont  of 
tliG  j.:choo3.  diiitirict  or  public  do- 
i.  partmont  v;ho  may  have  eviOcmcc 

.  upon  v/nich  thra  )_'>ropor;od  tiation  v;;.m 

(3)  O.Ito  hearii^ri  ■  fjliall  ho  at  r\  time  nnd  p-lacc 
rcafjoncbly  'convanlont  to  uucli  parent  or 
guardian-  *■      •     . . 

{A)     'i']io  hftrirxng  rv.hall  be  s?ch:;dulcd  not 

.'loonor  thiiTi  twenty  {'AO)  il^yn  v/nivjiblc 
3^y  i>nront  or  oliild,  nor  later  thn-a 
^ox-ty-iL'ivc  dayj;  uitcic  roccript  o:*T 

t\  rocjiwotjt  i  rem  th'j  pa^rc^nt  or  t^uoK'tliarj . 

( r» ) .       ^ : ?  1 .  t  L-  i  i I         .")  ).        u  c .1  c.\ : c ' d  h r  .-^  ri  rj 
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r  -  .    •  a        vt • : !  u  : :  I*.  1  vn  o  .  h  i i.*  cv./ vi  <:  i v.io  y.ww  , 
:l  iu,:  b.l^3il:^I  l.cti.il  ^'t.'iu}.:':  I ,     J.*'       c:^:  .1<1 
ir,  iViVAhU:,    I  Ir.ror.ijij  f  r  r.Dnc.i.r:  1   inabi .l.i.':y, 
to  retain  c:ou:.  c7;>rc*ncuijil:j;  sha.l.l. 

r") v.i. o  ■  c^rl  Id  '  .•^^  i )•  i r r -n c r-  or  <i u or c t .i. i i n:: 
oi:  avail iilj'I.c  vo.T»inl:i;3:y  Icjcjal  ri.^j.s j.r;ti.'P.cci 
j.nclu'.U.n*:'  tii=::  Xo:i.9V.l:jo::;;oad  L:*C];i3.  Scrv-  . 
■  icorj  Orcjiinj.".ci:ion,   V.}:ci  Loc;<ii   Aid  5jOoir;l-y, 
.    tlio  VoLincj  J.nv/ycr5j  .^action  of  the  D.  C. 
lUir  AusociiiUion,  or  -.i^rcrp.  :;c:;i.r:  oLhor  or- 

(7)      *j.'a:-;  c33cifJi.on  ox  tlu-i  lisnriii:;  OCxico;: 

rihcill  be:  bii.-^oc:  fjo3(-,'ly  Upon  'Ji-i'  ovicicno-o 
prosanto:!        tha  hciiiirij^r] . 

(8)  Dv:I:Gncliiril'.;j  rihi\ll  hiin):  the  l>;K-<i:.'n  oj: 
prooJ;  ^js  to  a.l.l  rnci::;  nnd  iM^.  l  o  Uig 

oJ:  <^^*  trrjjisfor, 

(9)  7\  i-.np^,  j:cn:or'.::i.n\j  o':  ol']\;.'r  ycr.orAl  oj:  v.ha 
iK:i-i]::i.n:3  !'<)}C'  il  b:;  ].\;jc;'.:  nr:cl  t.r;'nr;.cr:ll;c.'t-( 
iiuO,   v.pC'"i  r r; ,   1:%=  \ tl p. v n .l.  .1, .■ ; j.j  1 «   I: o  tl i c: 
y»;ii'r*n».  o;:  ■  c;:uirt;  •  jvv)  ov  i*vi;  ;:cj>-,:^*:!c:titc-il:'L  v<:  . 

{ .'I.  f ) )        '. :  i\  T ' .'  v: :.. M : :  •     f . -rj  l  i  r   •  ; v  f  i r   I' ' •  l". }  i :.;       ;  i  ? *  "i. 1 1  ■  j 
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Sc'iKa^.I    :Jy;:Lt:{.i  .lUi.  Ok.ii'.;J."   l»»";bj.i.c'  :u:c 


rcHJoj:('.:  p:T  1.,- inJ.mj  to  ciij.l.tl.  ;in- 


his  ail  ar.yAcyytifi  of.  ti:c  .Orn'crict,  o.v 


ci.:pXoy2f>  or  ficjont  of  the  Public  5;choo.l 

Sy3t27U. 

(12).    Til  a  parcn-kt  or  guaircUiin,  or  j:cp::e- 

GcntiaV.lvc;,  £;iKill  luivc-i  tl)<.-  riy'ot  to  h-?.ve 
thcj  att;r;iitj.*:iicci  oi"  any  oij'ici.-al,  cmnlcyco 
or  £igt:n'c  ol*  thu  public  ucihool  fjy:)hc:r.^.  or 
nny  x^'^^^^it:  cmplcycic  v/ho  i:uiy  have  cvi- 
dcncG  \\\■J0\^  v.-hicli  lilic  i)j:c;j:r)i.r:cZ  act  icv:  uiiy 

bnir-Cicl  nncl  to  c:oin:ront,  ;in:l  to  orosfi:- 
o>;CTjni3"iG  ;iny  v;ii:n::r:f?  tc;:-;t;ifyiri9  ^or  i'ho 
jiublic  school  syritcjti. 

(I'A)     The  paront  ox*  rjunrflinn,  or  hi.o  rcjprc- 

niinliit^tf.vc,   rshnll  hivvc  the  riyht  to  ptyjtutnt 


Colur.-.bl=3,  but  i;hvTli  not  he;  an  o.riMcor,  ' 


i'Mo  Ji'.j;n'.i  H'l  O; .-.  i.t!v:i;  j/h;:ll  ?rii'1;'.r 
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U(.:i:.i.:i}.<:i   J-J         i.  I..!  ii. .  .  <  t- ;t:.!.r.;.r  on 

i ih :\  .1 )   J  :  M-  ' ; ; ^  f     i:  i. )  ^ '. I  .■  !  i  j ; :  o  J."  1 . :  c:  I   ;:i  ul 

v/.i.l-.h  lOin  •  r.r-i'.rt.'J  o/!  J^uucri ^.ion  i:n.'i  Lho 

rccj.l-s'CLJicjt'i  p.uiJ.l  i:o  v-.l:o  p:'.rc::'?L  or  cjuctvi^J.^u 

( ]  I) )     P i I C! X \:]}  n  d :^ t c r; i V. 3. on  "i 3 y  1:1  :i o:  1 1 (■.'. ilj 

clo.scribfjd  .in  p;;r,':t_;i:;:^;;:li.'j  3.3  ,b  .  or  13  .  c ,  , 
ciLovo,   3  jT  tiiii  child 'i;  pn::c;;vv  or  yuardi^m 
ob j  c-;c:l:2  uo  i.'.iich  o c l: :l o:i .     Sucb  u}: j c  c i;io:'i 
inu,".;!:  ho  j.j-i  './rii.inc;  nuO.  po;.;l-.:-:;iri:c:d  wiOi- 

   .1)1  i; .1 V C-;    ( ! )    d :i y o'f  t)  ? cl a  to  o r cr 'i  :i, ' I: ' 

o;[:  noLif  io;jiL::.on  ]i2i:cii.::l;c>vc^  d?vjc:rilx:d.-. .  - 
.  f. .        icDic*  v  :-;r  d  i:  c       n t  :j  i^v:  c  i;:*.)  m  ci  V  o  X:  c  0 .  c:  '  ii  c  I  j.  o:-i 
do;;.cj:.vbCid  in  r\"i?:£ifii:c!r;h  13.  cl,,   ribov."^    the  '-.oXlowinw  prr;-- 
cedurofj  .'jTin.l.l        fol.l  O'.vod .    *  ■  . 

( 1 )     ]  :o  I:  i  c  o  r c!  u  ii  i  r  o  ci    c  r  c  ,i  n  r/bo  v  o  f.: r. a  j.  .1  h 

ciiven  in  wr.ll:x:*iVj  '^ir.Ci  r.-.h::!!  bv:  dc*J  i.vc-rcd 
In  p.-rr^ioji  o::  liy  rofjirsi-.OACid  n.'ii.l  to  both 
f)  1  o  cl-i Id  a ;"j d  h 5  i :  p :.i r :  rj t  ui:  c\ u : : r d i 1 1 n  .  • 
{2)     ViKvSix  uov-;i  c\:  r;b:iXl 

(n)     tiv-scribrj!  .V.iic:  px  c^pT'iujc'l  d.'  r.;c:i.i)'i.ij'ii5i;y 
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(b)  fj V. Li^);* <: \  j. ic,   c I o cir  a i k(  1  u .1 .1 
rc:;i5:o:u!  loi*  tli-j  iiiropusccl  c\c:l;ic'n, 
inclutMi'..;;  V.V.C!  Lipooif icntion  ojT  tho 
cili.ciijO'.I  acV.  wpoci  v.-hlch  th::  di.i-ci- 
jrj}injry  ;icV.:ion  in  to  be  b-jsecl  nncl 
tlio  rc:fcrr;])C:'j  to  uho  reanlution 
£;«b.s;rcfc.lO£i  nndor  vihicji  iiUcVi  action 

(c)  doijc-ribc?  nltorruvJr.j.ve  Gducnb.io;nt-il 
oppo r t li n xt i e to  bo  '  a v a  1 1  o }d .1  o  "I: o 
this  child  during  the  proposed  £:v:y- 
pension  period; 

(d)  iniiorni  tbcj  ciiild  and  V.hc:  pDrent  or 
cjuairdian  of  tho  l.iviie  nnd  '"i^  • 
v;hicji  tho  hc;ari:*icj  'i^nall  tnk's  I'jlncc: 

(t)     i:)i'or;ri  the  pcirnnt  cr  vjuardxan  tbrjit 

iJ:  tlio  chil'.d  izi  thoiKjlrt  by  tho  pjircmt 
or  yaai:dirin  to  rc-'quirc  fJpciCx<^l  cciu- 
catioii  fTiOi'viccf;,   thnl:  sucli  child  ifi 
-■   ali.f;5.bla  to  i:oces\n,  at  no  chiarfjo, 
■  tViiTj  r.orviO'.ir;  oC  a  public  or- p.vivcu'.o 
cKjoncy  for  ^  dxrLcjnor/l.io  r\'.'jdi.c-al,^- 
p;:ychc)lo:.)ic:al  o:  education^].  cval\u:- 
•  t.in]-j;      '  ■       .  ' 
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( j. )      i  1 1 ;  I > I   ; : I u;  cl i .\    •  i\i kI  "J  i  i. :■ :  j," a i: C2 1 1 1,  c.i  v 

cjUii5.-u  I..-;::  ol.   i/i:.'  v.i  ghU   l.C:  ).'C  3;ci;\'o- 

,'.;cini:o-:i  iiL.  LI::.:  !K;;:r.i.riCj  by  .Jc-cjal 

.•:c*ic>ul  ro;{.:oj:c!n  ]r.:f.oi:c  Dw.  hci-iriur,, 
inclMt.li.iit.-,  any  or  rcporliis  upon 

wliioli  t]r;:  puopor.^.-u  ac:tj.ou  Jii.ay  li:: 
bciijccl;    i.o  pre^jcnL  ovidoica  of  liis 
own;   a.nci  'co  cOrvLj:-ont:  and  c:ros5.s-e;;:ir;iinC'. 
i\ny  v;itn:in:;v::-.  or;  iiny  school  ofiiicia.lrj, 
cjiiployja.s  O);  ciy^'nLc;  v.'ho  may  havG 
evidence  \ipon  v.-'liich  the  propou^ici       _  *. 
action  ir.ay  1;:?  bfi:;-;:c1. 
The  TiOc-;i-ii!CJ  =;li;il!L  b'o  ai:  a  uimo  and  place 
re  ft  5.3  on  lib  ly  coi^vcnieij-;:.  to  nu.ch  pairont.  or 
guairclxan,     .  "  . 

T5ici  b.f?7aj;ii:rj  fit? a  11  t<i;;.c;  placa  v/lthin  rour 
(4)   r.cbool  daysT  of  tln-^  date  iipor-  v;h.icb 
vri'tton  notice  in  cj:-.\'c:n,  ancl  nay  bci  po::;t- 
pc no  d  at  tV: r c c^t. e  tri  t  o i;  t c]  i  i  Id '  fj  p^n  rent 
or  cfiuuvlian  for  ]io  inort."  t)ian  .-fj.vH  ad- 
ditional r:cbool  day:-;  A;h:iXO  n<;ccr:;;:ary  for 
prco.t'arauic-;;^. 

'J'iia  3iciav.in:_|  ;y)-.all        a  clo.'ic-icl  boariiv^ 
\mlt:i.;';  1:Vk»  c^bild,  b:i parent  rn:  cjnardian 
rcKi'sUMt't  an  cjp;*a  "fiiiairiv.ij  - 


1S2 


(f>)  ri.i  l is  <ji;  lit  *  rUy>il  to  u 

€iliuUnef  Iccjul  c'0un2ij.l.    It  n  cltiSd  is 
UDiiblc*,  throu'^ih  firuincl^l  liinLillLyt  to 
rotnin  ct>'.m?:t*),  a;jfcn,1nntD  r.hall  fiOviso 
chilcl't;  .parcni:tf  or  ciuAr<^i%!iVj  of  Availiiblo 
voluntary  lajzl  fiasislnnco  inclu^Unv  tha 
Noiqhborhoocl  Uicjul  Service s>  Or^anlsatlaiif 
the  Ust^al  Aid  Society,  the  Youmj  Lavysrs 
Section  oC  the  D«  .C«.  Bar  Association,  or 
frcra  iior*\e  other  'orcjani^.ation* 
*    (7)    1*1^0  decision  of  tho  Ifenrln^i  Officer  nhall 
bfl  bac^d  MiKOy  iioon  the  cv;' donee  prr- 
Bentcd  at  the  hctirlnr]* 
(0)    DcsftMvJsntj:  nhall  boar  the?  V.i«.riln>i  of  pcoof 

ats  to  all  facte  and  an  to  the:  appro-  ♦ 

*  * 
priiitenecn  of  any  dicp^sj.tion  «^nd  of  the 

alternative  cduciiticncti  opporti^r.ity  Jio  be 

providrid  durin9  any  aucpc'nsjon. 

(9)    A  tRr»e  rcoordinci  or  othai:  record  of  the  * 

hearing  r.hall  bL*  nat3«»  and  traiirrc-ribcl 

and,  upnn  rtir^xa^i'c,  rwOts  ijVii.il^iblG  t.o 

the  i>urc'nl.  or  fj«i:rdi;»M  or  hi  ft  rfipro- 

i:enl«.«hive,' 

(10)         a  )  onsoti.iV*'!  t  l;..::  pr  j.c::  t^  l.ir*  lu  iirii  :i, 

er|c 
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•I CO.*.' if s  to  i\\X  ;'c?-orO::  f>!!  tii*?  puhl  if:  f.cl^fjo.l 

twi.'ji  ou  report r;  upon  V>iiiC;l  the?  p,opo?<»fl 
acliOii  i.>:iy  l)i  ;;u->lcscU 

(11)  U']\ct  j.iivlc::  jn;3cr.'.:  IIc»ariiK|  OiT'  icor  rihall  bo 
au  et-ir^icvia  oi  the  Dl:;fcrict  of  Co\t;!AM:w 
Jnit  fOi.ill  nol:  h?  an  officer,  onployee  or 
agent  oi  tho  iniblic  Scnr:cil  5yfii.f;r.i. 

(12)  Tho  pfcrerjt  or  ijuoirdii^pr  or  thn  child's 
coun?;cl  or  rcrji.Tf;cntiii:ivc,  iihall  luivo  the. 
xicht;  l.o  ]ir\\'ct   _)::>  attcn;lr.r.r;«  of  ;iry  public 
fjju,*>3cy^i-*  v.**iCJ         h»ivc;  cvitl^^nt^w  ujjcji  v.h?.c:h 
the-  iiyv^Ci:jC'Ci  trcvxc^r*  h.a'y       h£ir>aO  nnd  to 
con  f  ron  t  und  t  r>  cr  Of   -  a:-:     \  nc  <i  ny  v'.-i  r.c;  s  s 
lci:ti  .Cyir.y  for  Ui:*  ivjbn  c:  ;ir;>iot.«\  r.yritc.  i;^. 

(13)  pa  iron  I:  or  f:;;ai"cV*  an^  o::  the.  child*  ti 
coum::i:1  oir  ^o^irciii^iilawivc; ,  nh;!!)  hi*.^';:  l.Y.:: 
r.lfjhU  to  prc;3i:'nt  ov.l:!:;iicr;:  »;mi  l.c;r;uir.i<  ny, 

j:c»l.-.ii..i  or.  l.lio  <lc^l'^^.•^iorw    I  V.:^.*::^  rh;-!! 

V*  ■  ■  r.o  c  1  i:i  1 ;  ■;  ■'!  rn  t :  ■. ■.  t      vV  ;  V  :  i  o  tU^     f ; \  t)i . i ;  \ 
V>  .flirts.    :m    i;:;lt'«.i".   fii..'  i:--"*  r»' • » >.    {»•»•. '^'ftti':  ^  Sj', 
;  c>  til.'  ;:i  V  ;  *   ;  1  I.      i  >■  '.u^l'  M.vtl. 
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J 


curxt-at  p«.v.sjiM.t  v/ouJ.cl  riul.iii.j^a*  Lhu 

oUi:^L*:2.    In  ruth  exception?),  cciccs, 
thn  p»:j.rc.lj/Ci).  sjhall  5;a  reij?o:iyj.blo  Tor 
insurirsj  thttt  tho  child  receives;  tsoua 
.  lorn  or  otiuciitional  iu-::;i;;lanco  and/or 
diagnostic  c>:u,i\lnntion  during  tlic 
interim  paxfo^  prior  to  tho  V.c;!rinq. 
(ID)    i;o  /rinding  '.h»t  cU3c:lplin?j.y  action  xa 

WArrnuted  rliall  ba  icaCo  unle{;3  the  ^ 
lie-taring  Officer  firct  finds«  by  clonr 
nncl  convincTincj  ovldoncG,  that  the  child 
c<i::r.»ittod  a  prohibited  act  upt^rs  v;hich 
.    t)>e!  propo.':v*d  rtijscipj.inary  fiction  in  hiitiatl. 

Alter  thii;  /indj.r.'.j  has  hoen  rui:1«,  the  *  * 
•  Heniripcj  Officer  chr*).?.  \:n)ic  cnch  din* 

ciplliriax''y  4iction  as  lie.  tihall  dr;oj.i  cippro- 
pri;it<!.    'llvis  action  .^hnll  not  be  more 
eovi'jcc  Uiiin  I'hat  rocc::v»iondEd  liy  the  achcol 
olf.  i  c:.lul  iiij  L  •  i.t.i  ng  -'.h  •  Jiay:i£r.r:it;r»  pre- 

(10)     j:o  r;ri;.jL::v;«.;J  <../:  fiUulX  c-v>.'>tiiix:c:  i:o\  lo3j«ji'»: 
tli.iii  (K?)  :icV.;H>»  (i  ly.':  af'i:'!:  the:  d:-.lc; 

fv:.  Vi.--  oi:         .1.1.  iOi,-  -Mui  m;:  l-h:* 

■   ') . 

ERIC 
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to  1 1 1 C;  I'  u;  \: »:  T » I  • .  • : ;  f  I  i  )    f  il » . ;  »  1  1>:  •  .vu  - 
«pon i  I)  1  ?      > r  J  • !  r;* . )  j :  i  *  1 : L  tiu  •       1  Icl 
.Cf:4:  jjw"  ;':!*♦■:.;;  oT  {.'tHu-VicJ  ojial  frJiiia- 

ti^ ncc!  i J !i '."i/f ' ••  1  i i. c:  ^ i . :j. .  Lc  g; : ..^ja  1  ru;  L i  c a 

(IV)     .Ti-  the  }Ur.\):ix'.tj  o:.ZU:v.):  t^jtcmiriOi:  that 

Sill  yc'iool  rccc-'Tt!.':  o.^  i:hc  provr-fstrl  cUr- 
c.'il>Tj.ni:?:y  i'CUi.on^  inr:3  i:cli;v»  tliOi'ic  i"ol:;l:in.;j 
to  lh;>  x:)ciC  :ii\:.ii  wy^i-i  -.•'lie-!  cuch  yjiZOlJOiis-^Ci 

(Kl)      ?C  t;if.!  n£:-ilv.:*.:j  n^JTi;;;..:         L-r.-iiru-'t.  that 
c!  * ; : m  1  :•. >:  i : ;■  y       1. .'  c.*i i  j.     v.^ ii" i J { : c f  1 ,   3 irj 
filui!.!  Cj.'-v;:  v.'jr.i  ^ '.       jkj;.!  ric::  -.ic^n  of  Mr 

h)!.  c<fc:.".  M.'CM   l.o   t:"?):.- J  ci'  lit  l-ACV"; ,  to 

t)}i:  Cj-)5  Icl,   V.:^:'  t.:\  '        or  c^tM  c (;.!.;  7i,   nnd  111-.! 

'1;.    L  J-/  M\;r'.i.l-  j.^ 

iiii:')  <-\..      ■.  I.  Vv'   :f  :  -  VC- 1".'  •    ■■ ;  ^    c:'  ....  J.  ^  I.  ^'C:      ..  1^'? 
:  '  ')    <'  1.   .         ■■  .  •  ■     :  '  :  ■  I  J    ;  "  MV.:  J:     I'ij  ■ 

ciM  <(1  (  :        ^  "c;  Jj-- 
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I.Ik?  clii3<*  luiy  to  r«7>rc:;ci»l:rMl  by  Xrn.il 

Jliroriivj  r>J'v,iC3r,    /vt  tho- oc>nc;lM:j\c»?i  of 
iittcii  h:"i\r5»r;j,  Uu»  <:o:««i;t«is  shall  tUtor- 
»lnc«  thes  npp»:opriatsino3C  of  ttnd^muy 
modify  s^xiiih  ^i.tciiikou*    lia.vtrvcr^  in  Vio 

or  wore  .-5«vwri>  restrict ior: a  on  th^  chil(2. 
vru-.-suovftr  the  /oce^joxny  i^rovlsiors  require 
notlci;  to  ;i  t*rjr unt  or  cju^irclian,  onrl  the  child  in  qiKjation 
har*  no  iv.i.runt  oi:  f3u)y  cippointod  ^'uarUi?:n,  notice?  io  to 
be*  given  1.0  fT>y  uiV-.j^:  v.'ith  vrfiOirt  tho  chilo  ir»  iiCtuaiXy 
Mvij^fj,  n:;  v.'^31  .-i;-;  i.o  '.-.he*  cliiltl  lijn:;c:I£,  and  evi:;:y  oT^iOirt 
v;ill  to  L:.;rjiu'cj  no  child's  i:i<jli::s  Lvo  Ueir^ccl 

.tor  1  iKr?;  o  C      )>;. rr*yA'  Oi* •  t*; i* ?. y  i'-^pc i  nc c :3  f > Vi  : r ci .1  .'^ r« .         r, io , 
p.\ o\' i : i  I  f ;  .  for  r. \ j -j i \  n f> i: .\ c !C  to  ii ^"^•»  -ycz-.d ■::  r -.:  v/ i  >, 3  } -.  ■  ; .. ^ i ci <j  * 

to  r.l\L-v.-  lor  .i':.j->l.:.\c:nti.;  i ^n,  wc^Jif io;;tior  ur.d  C';i r:- 
Mcnt        this  Jiu;;,;  »-.:?iv.  nr.- J  rL.cvo<?  as  r.i;>y  be  vccjui  •-i;<k 


.lo;;..:;.-.,  C.  ..  ..  ,.- 


;).i'..<.;    /.uiv.  't.  :i, 
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Section  8>*325  to  Regulation  Chapter  8:    Special  Education 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
under  Civil  Action  No.  71-^2,  effective  June  18,  X971,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  entered  into  and  agreed  to  a  Stipulation  pursuant  to  which  the 
Court  ordered  that  certain  procedures  be  adopted  and  iwplementcrt  by  the  State  ^ 
Board  of  Education.    The  Stipulation  requires  compliance  with  certain 
procedures  before  any  change  in  the  educational  status  of  a  mentally  retarded 
child  or  a  child  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded  whether  by  exclusion  or 
postponement  of  admission  or  excusal  or  in     ly  other  fashion  formal  or 
informal* 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  advised  by  counsel  that  it  hart  no  choice  but 
to  adopt  Section  8»-325 . 

8-325    Notice  and  Opportunity  of  a  Due  process  Hearing  

A     In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
under  Civil  Action  No.  71-42,  effective  June' 18,  1971,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  entered  into  and  agreed  to  a  Stipulation  puirsuant  to  which  the 
Court  ordered  that  certain  procedures  be  adopted  and  implemented  by  the  Sli-lo 
Board  of  Education.    The  Stipulation  requii-es  compliance  with  the  following 
procedures  before  any  change  in  the  educational  status  of  a  mentally  retardcl 
child  or  a  child  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded  whether  by  exclusion  or  r^ot^ 
'ponemcnt  of  admission  or  excusal  or  in  any  other  fashion  formal  or  informal. 

B.  Definitions 

1.  »»Change  in  educational  status"  shall  mean  an  assignment  or  re-aosiignment, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  child  is  mentally  retarded  or  Ih^ '.^.ht  to  be 
mentally  retarded,  to  one  of  the  following  educational  assi  - -iflisnts: 
Regular  Education,  Special  Education  or  to  no  assignment:  o>  from  one  type 
of  special  education  to  another. 

2.  ''Department"  shall  mean  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education, 

3.  "School  District"  uhall  mean  any  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
'  Pennsylvania. 

4.  "Xntermediate  Unit"  shall  mean  the  intermediate  units  as  provided  by  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Code* 

^  ■ 

5.  "Regular  Education"  shall  mean  education  other  than  special  education, 

6.  "Special  Education"  shall  mean  special  classes,  special  schools,  education 
and  training  secured  by  the  local  school  district  or  intermediate  unit 
outside  the  public  schools  or  in  special  institutions,  instruction  in  the 
home. and  tuition  reimbursement,  as  provided  in  24  Purd.  Stat*. Sec.  13-1371 
through  13-^1380. 
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C,  No  child,  aged  5  years,  6  months  through  2^  years,  who  is  men-aHy 
retarded  or  who  is  thought  by  any  school  official,  the  intermediate  unit, 

or  by  his  parents  or  guardian  to  be  mentally  retarded,  shall  be  subjected  to 
a  change  in  educational  status  without  first  being  accorded  notice  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  due  process  hearing  as  hereinafter  prescribed.    This  provision 
shall  also  apply  to  any  child  who  has  never  had  an  educational  assignment. 

D,  A  due  process  hearing  shall  be  followei  before  a  change  can  be  made  in  the 
educational  status  of  a  child  mentally  retarded  or  thought  to  be  mentally 
retarded* 

1.  Whenever  any  mentally  retarded  or  allegedly  mentally  retarded  child, 
aged  five  years,  six  months,  through  twenty-one  years,  is  recommended 
for  a  change  in  educational  status  by  a  school  district,  intermediate 
unit  or  any  school  official,  notice  of  the  proposed  action  shall  first 
be  given  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child. 

2.  Notice  of  the  proposed  action  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  registered 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  to  the  parent  or' guardian  at  the  last 
known  address  of  the  child. 

3.  Tlie  notice  shall  describe  the  proposed  action  in  detail,  including 
specification  of  the  statute  or  regulation  under  which  such  action  is 
proposed  and  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the  reasons  therefore,  in- 
cluding specification  of  any  tests  or  reports  upon  which  such  action 
is  proposed. 

4.  The  notice  shall  advise  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  alternative 
educational  opportunities,  if  any,  available  to  his  child  other  than 
that  proposed. 

5.  The  notice  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  his  right  to  contest 
the  proposed  action  at  a  full  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  ' 
Education,  or  his  designee,  in  a  place  and  at  a  lime  convenient  ,to 

the  parent,  before  the  proposed  action  may  be  taken. 

6.  The  notice  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  his  right  to  be 

■  represented  at  the  hearing  by  legal  counsel,  of  his  right  to  examine 
before  the  hearing  his  child's  school  records  including  any  tests  or 
reports  upon  which  the  proposed  action  may  be  based,  of  his  right,  to  - 
present  evidence  of  his  own,  including  expert  medical,  psychological, 
and  educational  testimony,  and  of  his  right  to  confront  and  to  cross- 
examine  any  school  official,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  school  district, 
intermediate  unit  or  the  department  who  may  have  evidence  upon  which 
the  proposed  action  may  be  based. 

7.  The  notice  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  availability  of 
various  organi7ations ,  including  the  local  chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  to  assist  h.U.  in  connection  with  the 
hearing  and  the  school  district  or  intermediate  unit  involved  shall  offer 
to  provide  full  information  about  such  organization  to  such  parent  or 
guardian  upon  requests 
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8-    The  notice  shall  infonn  ti»e  parent  or  guardian  that  he  is  entitled  unficr 
the  Pennsylvania  Mentui  Hi*alth  and  Mental  Retardation  Act  to  the  Services 
of  a  local  center  fcr  an  independent  medical,  psychological  and  educational, 
evaluation  of  his  child  and  shall  specify  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  MH-MK  center  ir,  his  catchment  area. 

9*.    The  notice  fhall  specify  the  procedure  for  purouing  a  hearing,  which 

procedure  shall  be  stated  in  the  fonu  of  a  letter  such  letter  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  which  form  shall  distinctly 
state  that  the  parent  or  guardian  must  fill  in  the  form  and  mail  the  same 
to  the  school  district  or  intermediate  unit  involved  within  14  days  of  the 
date  of  the  receipt. 

10 »    If  the  parent  or  guardian  'lOes  not  exercise  his  right  to  a  hearing  by 
mailing  in  the  form  requesting  a  hearing  within  14  days  of  receipt  of 
the  aforesaid  notice,  the  school  district  or  intermediate  unit  involved 
shall  send  a  second  notice  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  paragraphs 
D  1-9  above  in  the  form  of  a  letter  such  letter  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  which  notice  shall  also  distinctly 
advise  the  parent  or  guardian  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  hearing  as 
prescribed  above,  that  he  had  been  notified  oncij  before  about  such 
right  to  a  hearing,  and  that  his  failure  to  respond  to  the  second  notice 
within  14  days  of  the  receipt  thereof f  wilt  constitute  his  waiver  to 
right  to  a  hearing.    Such  form  shall  provide  for  requesting  a  hearing 
of ^ the  type  specified  in  paragraph  1/  9  above. 

11.  The  hearing  shall  be  scheduled  not  sooner  than  20  days  nor  later  than  45 
days  after  receipt  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  responded-to  request 
for  a  hearing  from  the  parent  or  guardian. 

12.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  in -the  local  district  and  at  a  place  rcasonn-bly  ^ 
convenient  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child.    At  the  option  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  the  hearing  may  be  held  in  the  evening  and  such  option 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  form  requesting  the  hearing  aforesaid. 

13.  The  hearing  officer  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Education,  or  his  designee, 
•  but  shall  not  be  an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  any  local  district  or 

intermediate  unit  in  which  the  child  resides. 

14.  The  hearing  shall  be  an  oral,  personal  hearing,  and  shall  be  public  unless 
the  parent  or  guardian  specifies  a  closed  hearing. 

15.  The  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearing. 

16.  The  local  school  district  or  intermediate  unit  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proof. 

17.  A  stenographic 'or  other  transcribed  record  of  the  hearing  shall  be  made 
and  shall  be  available  to  the  parent  or  guardian  ot  his  repreaentative. 
Said  record  nay  be  discarded  after  three  years. 
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18.    The  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  may  be  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
legal  couns*?l  of  his  choosing. 

19  The  parent  or  guardian  or  his  counsel  shall  be  given  reasonable  access 

'     prior  to  the  hearing  of  all  records  of  the  school  district  or  intermediate 
unit  concerning  his  child,  including  any  tests  or  reports  upon  which  the 
proposed  action  may  be  based. 

20  The  parent  or  guardian  or  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right  to  compel  the 
attendance  of,  to  confront  and  to  cross-examine  any  witness  testifying 
for  the  school  board  or  intermediate  unit  and  any  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  school  district,  intermediate  unit,  or  the  department  who 
may  have  evidence  upon  which  the  proposed  action  may  be  based. 

21  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  have  the  right  to  present  evidence  and  testimony, 
including  expert  medical  psychological  or  educational  testimony. 

22  NO  latei-  than  30  days  after,  the  hearing,  the  hearing  officer  shall  render 
*    a  decision  in  writing  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  written  findings  of 

fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  which  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  and  his  counsel. 

23  pending  the  hearing  and  receipt  of  notification  of  the  decision  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  child's  educational 
status* 

P     Notice  and  the  opportunity  of  a  due  process  hearing,  as  set' out  in  paragraph 
(•'and  D  above,  shall  be  afforded  on  and  after  June  18,  1971  to  every  child  who 
4q  mentally  retarded  or  who  is  thought  by. any  school  official,  the  intermediate 
^it    or  by  his  parents  or  guardian  to  be  mentally  retarded,  before  subjecting 
such'child  to  a  change  in  educational  status  as  defined  nerein. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  > 

RETARDED  CHI LDREN , 
NANCY  BBTH  BOWMAN,  et  al. 

Plaintiffs 

CIVIL  ACTION 
NO.  71-42 

COMMONWEAL'n^  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 
DAVID  H.  KURTZMAN,  et  al. 


ORDER,  INJUNCTION  and  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

AND  NOW,  this  7th  day  b£  October,  1971,  the  parties 
having  consented  through  their  counsel  to  certain  findings  and  conclusions 
and  to  the  relief  to  be  provided  to  the  named  plaintiffs  and  to  the  members 
of  their  class,  the  provisions  of  the  Consent  Agreement  between  the 
parties  set  out  below  are  hereby  :^pproved  and  adopted  and  it  is  hereby 
so  OHDERED. 

And  for  the  reasons  set  out  below  it  is  ORDERED  that  defendants 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  named  defendant  school  districts  and  intermediate 
units  and  each  of  the  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  their  officers,  employees,,  agents  and  suc- 
cessors be  and  they  hereby  are  enjoined  as  follows: 

(a)  from  applying  Section  1304  of  the  Public  School  Code  of 
1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  1304,  so  as  to  postpone  or  in  anyway  to  deny  to 
Any  nientally  retarded  child  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education 
and  training; 

(b)  from  applying  Section  1326  or  Section  1330(2)  of  the 
School  Code  of  1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sees.  13-1326,  13-1330(2)  so  as  to 
postpone,  to  terminate  or  in  anyway  to  deny  to  any  mentally  retarded  child 
access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training; 

(c)  from  applying  Section  1371(1)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1371(1)  so  as  to  deny  to  any  mentally  retarded  child 
access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training; 

(d)  from  applying  Section  1376  of  the  School  Code  of  1949, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1376,  so  as  to  deny  tuition  or  tuition  and 
maintenance  to  any  mentally  retarded  person  except  on  the  same  ternis  as 

may  be  applied  to  other  exceptional  children,  including  brain  damaged  children 
generiilly; 

(e)  from  denying  homcbound  instruction  under  Section  1372(3) 
of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1372(3)  to  any  mentally 
retarded  child  merely  because  no  physical  disability  accompanies  the 
retardation  or  because  retardation  is  not  a  short-term  disability; 

(f)  from  applying  Section  1375  of  the  School  Code  of  1949, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1375,  so  as  to  deny  to  any  mentally  retarded  child 
access  to  »  free  public  program  of  education  and  training; 
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<g)  to  immediately  rc-cvaluatc  the  namcU  plaintiffs,  and  to 
accord  to  each  of  them,  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event  later  than 
October  13,  1971,  access  to  a  free  public  progra/i  of  education  and  training 
appropriate  to  his  learning  capacitieaj 

(h)  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event  later  than 
September  1,  1972,  to  every  retarded  person  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  as  of  the  date  of  this  Order  and  thereafter,  access  to 

a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training  appropriate  to  his  learninc 
capacities;  ^ 

(i)  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event  later  than 
September  I,  1972,  wherever  defendants  provide  a  pre-school  program  of 
education  and  training  for  children  aged  less  than  six  years  of  age,  access 
to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training  appropriate  to  his 
learning  capacities  to  every  mentally  retarded  child  of  the  same  age. 

The  aboi^e  Orders  are  entered  as  interim  Orders  only  and  without 
prejudice,  pending  notice,  as  described  in  Paragraph  3  below,  to  the  class 
of  plaintiffs  and  to  the  class  of  defendants  determined  in  Paragraphs  i  and 
Z  below. 

Any  member  of  the  classes  so  notified  who  nay  wish  to  be  heard 
before  permanent  Orders  are  entered  shall  enter  his  appearance  and  file 
a  written  statement  of  objection i  with  the  Clerk  of  this  Court  on  or  before 
November  10,  1971.    Any  objections  so  entered  will  be  heard  by  the  Court 
at  10  o'clock  on  November  12,  I97i» 


S/  Judges     Raynond  J.  Broderick 


Arlin  M.  Adams 


Thomas  A.  Masterson 
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CONSENT  AGREEMIiNT 


The  Complaint  in  this  action  having  been  filed  on  January  7, 
1971,  alleging  the  unconstitutionality  of  certain  Pennsylvania  statutes  and 
practices  under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  certain  pendent  claims;  a  three-. iudge  court  having  been  constituted, 
after  motion,  briefing  and  argument  'thereon,  on  May  26,  1971;  an  Order  and 
Stipulation  having  been  entered  on  June  38,  1971,  requiring  notice  and  a 
due  process  hearing  before  the  educational  assignment  of  any  retarded 
child  may  be  changed;  and  evidence  having  been  received  at  preliminary 
hearing  on  August  12,  1971; 

Now,  therefore,  this  7th  of  October  1971,  the  parties  being 
desirous  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  action,  the  parties 
by  their  counsel  agree,  subject  to  the  approval  and  Order  of  this  Court, 
as  follows: 


I. 

1.  This  action  may  and  hereby  shall  be  maintained  by 
plaintiffs  as  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all  mentally  retarded  persons, 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  been,  are  being, 
or  may  be  denied  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training 
while  they  are,  or  were,  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.. 

It  is  expressly  understood,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Paragraph  44  below,  that  the  immediate  relief  hereinafter  provided  shall 
be  provided  to  those  persons  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  of  the 
date  of  the  Order  of  the  Court  herein. 

2.  This  action  may  and  hereby  shall  be  maintained  against 
defendant  school  districts  and  intermediate  units  as  a  class  action 
against  all  of  the  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Pursuant  to  Rule  23,  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.,  notice  of  the 
extent  of  the  Consent  Agreement  and  the  proposed  Order  approving  this 
Consent  Agreement i  in  the  form  set  out  in  Appendix  A,  shall  be  given  as 
follov. .:  ^. 

(a)  to  the  class  of- defendants,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  by  mailing"  immediately  a  copy  of  this  proposed  Order  and 
Consent  Agreement  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Director  of  Special  • 
Education  of  each  School  District  and  Intermediate  Unit  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  '  , 

(b)  to  the  class  of  plaintiffs,  (i)  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Qiildren,  by  immediately  mailing  a  copy  of  this 
proposed  Order  and  Consent  Agreement  to  each  of  its  Chapters  in  /ifty-four 
counties  of  Pennsylvania;  (ii)  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  by  causing 

an  advertisement  in  the  form  set  out  in  Appendix  A,  to  be  placed  in  one 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each  County  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 
(iii)  by  delivery  of  a  joint  press  release  of  the  parties  to  the  televiGion 
and  radio  stationS|  newspapers,  and  wire  serv.ice  in  the  Commonwealth* 

II* 

4i    Expert  testimony  in  this  action  indicates  that  all 
mentallv  retarded  persons  are  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  program  of 
education  and  training}  that  the  greatest  number  of  retarded  persons, 
fiven  such  education  and  training,  are  capable  of  achieving  self-sufficienc 
ami  th«»  r»»frtn<r>lnM  f/^w,  with  rucW  odiirat^on  and  trnini»u»,  m-f  rnpnhle  of 
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achieving  some  defjree  of  self-care;  thut  the  earlier  such  education  and 
training  begins,  the  more  thoroughly  and  the  more  efficiently  a  mentally 
retarded  person  will  benefit  from  it;  and,  whether  begun  early  or^not, 
that  a  mentally  retarded  person  can  benefit  at  any  point  in  hia  life  and  ^ 
development  from  a  program  of  education  and  training. 

5,  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  undertaken  to 
provide  a  free  public  education  to  all  of  its  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  and,  even  more  specifically,  has  undertaken  to 
provide  education  and  training  foe.  all  of  its  exceptional  children, 

6,  Having  undertaken  to  provide  a  free. public  education  to 
all  of  its  children,  including  its  exceptional  children,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  may  not  deny  any  mentally  retarded  child  access  to  a  free 
public  program  of  education  and  training*  , 

7»    It  is  the  Cofniionweaith 's  obligation  to  place  each 
mentally  retarded  child  in  a  free,  public  program  of  education  and  training 
appropriate  to  the  child's. capacity,  within  the  context  of  a  presumption 
that,  among  the  alternative  programs  of  education  and  training  required 
by  statute  to  be  available^  placement  in  a  regular  public  school  class  is 
preferable  to  placement  in  a  special  public  school  class  and  placement  in 
a  special  public  school  class  is  preferable  to  placement  in  any  other  type 
of  program  of  education  and  training* 

III. 


Section  1304 

8.    Section  1304  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec,  13-1304,  provides » 

"Admission  of  beginners 

The  admissioii  of  beginners  to  the  public  schools 
shall  be  confined  to  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
annual  school  term  in  districts  operating  on  an 
annual  promotion  basis,  and  to  the  first  two 
weeks  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  semester 
of  the  school  terra  to  districts  operating  on  a  semi- 
annual promotion  basis.    Admission  shall  be  limited 
to  beginners  who  have  attained-the<*age.-of  five  yiears 
and  sevey  months  before  the  first  day  of  Septembec     .  i 
if  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  fallj  and  to  thosje 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  five  years  and  seven 
months  before  the  first  day  of  February  if  they  ai'e 
to  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
seines ter.    The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  ; 
■■   ■  •  school  district  may  adult  beginners  who  are  less 

than  five  years  and  seven  months  of  age,  in 
accordance  with  standards,  prescribed  by  the  . State 
Board  of  Education.    The  board  of  school  directors 
may  refuse  to  accept  or  retain  beginner^s  who  have 
not  attained  a  mental  age  of  five  years ^  as 
determined  by  the  supervisor  of  special  education 
or  a  properly  certificated  public  school 
.psychologist  in  accordance  '.Wth  standards  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

"The  terra  'beginners,'  as  used  in  this  section,  shall 
mean  any  child  that  should'  enter  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  primary  school  or  the  lowest  primacy  class,  above. 
—  the  kindergarten  level," 
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>  9,    The  Secretary  of  Education,  the  State  Ooard  of  Education, 

tlvnaroed  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf 
anlfon  behalf  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  them,  for  themselves,  their  officers, 
employees,  agents,  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  applying  Section  1304  so  as  to  postpone  or  in  any  way  to  deny  access 
to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training  to  any  mentally  retarded 
child^ 

10.    The  Attorney  f  eneral  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
(hereinafter  "the  Attorney  Gener  1")  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  Section  1304  means  only  thax  a  school  district  may  refuse  to  accept 
into  or  to  retain  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  regular  primary. school  or  the 
lowest  regular  primary  class  above  the  kindergarten  level,  any  child  who 
has  not  attained  a  mental  age  of  five  years. 

11..   The  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
shall  issue  an  Opinion  thus  construing  Section  1304,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (hereinafter  "the  Board")  shall  issue  regulations  to  implement 
said  construction  and  to  supersede  Sections  5-200  of  the  Pupil  Attendance 
Regulations,  copies  of  which  Opinion  and  Regulations  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Court  and  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiffs  on  or  before  October  25, 
1971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and  promulgated  respectively  on  or  before 
October  27,  1971.  ■  | 

12.  The  aforementioned  Opinion  and  Regulations  shall 

(a)  provide  for  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  set  out  in  this 
Court's  Order  of  June  18,  1971,  before  a  child's  admission  as  a  beginner 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  a  regular  primary  school,  or  the  lowest  regular 
primary'  class  above  kindergarten,  may  be  postponed;  (b)  require  the  . 
automatic  re-evalu&tion  every  two  years  of  any  educational  assignment  other 
than  to  a  regular  class,  and  (c)  provide  for  an  annual  re--evaluation  at 
the  request  of  the  child's  parent  or  guardian,  and  (d)  provide  upon  each 
such  re-evaluation  for  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  set  out 
in  this  Court's  Order  of  June  18,  1971. 

13.  The  aforementioned  Opinion  and  Regulations  shall  also 
require  the  timely  placement  of  any  child  whose  admission  to  regular 
primary  school  or  to  the  lowest  regular  primary  class  above  kindergarten 
is  postponed,  or  who  is  not  retained  in  such  scliool  or  class,  in  a  free 
public  program  of  Education  and  training  pursuant  to  Sections  1371 
through  1382  of  thtt  School  Code  of  1949,  *as  amended  24  Purd.  Stat#  Sec. 
13-1371  through  Sec.  13-1382. 

Section  2326 

14.  Section  1326  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended,' 
24  Purd.  Stat*  Sec«  13-1326,  provides: 

;>  '^'Definitions 

k       .  ■  

The  term  ' compulsory  school  age,'  as  hereinafter  used 
shall  mean  the  period  of  a  child's  life  from  the  time 
the  child's  parents  elect  to  have  the  child  enter 
school,  which  shall  be  not  later  than  at  the  age  of 
eight  (8)  years,  until  the  age  of  seventeen  (17) 
years.    The  term  shall  not  include  any  child  who  holds 
a  certification  of  graduation  from  a  regularly  accred- 
ited  senior  high  school*" 

15.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  named  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf 

and  on  behalf  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  them,  foi  themselves,  their  officers," 
employees,  agents  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  applying  Section  1326  so  as  to  postpone,  to  terminate,  or  in  any 
vav  to  deny  access' to  a  free  public  progran  of  education  and  training  to 
any  mentally  retarded  child* 
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16i    The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  Section  1326  means  only  that  parents  of  a  child  have  a  compulsory 
duty  while  the  child  is  between  eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age  to  assure 
his  attendance  in  a  program  of  education  and  training;  and  Section  1326 
does  not  limit  the  ages  between  which  a  child  must  be  granted  access  to 
a  free,  public  .program  of  education  and  training.    Defendants  are  bound  by 
Section  1301  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1301,  to 
provide  free  public  education  to  all  children  six  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.    In  the  event  that  a  parent  elects  to  exercise  the  right  of  a  child 
six  through  eight  years  and/or  seventeen  through  twenty-one  years  of  age 
to  a  free  public  education,  defendants  may  not  deny  such  child  access  to 
a  program  of  education  and  training.    Furthermore,  if  a  parent  does  not 
discharge  the  duty  of  compulsory  attendance  with  regard  to  any  mentally* 
retarded  child  between  eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  defendants  must 
and  shall,  take  those  steps' necessary  to  compel  the  child's  attendance 
pursuant  to  Section  1327  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec. 
13-I327y  and  related  provisions  of  the  School  Code,  and  to  the  relevant 
regulations  with  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

17.  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  an  Opinion  thus 
construing  Section  1326,  "and  related  Sections,  and  the  Board  shall  promulgate 
Regulations  to  implement  said  construct :.on,  copies  of  which  Opinion  and 
Regulations  shall  be  filed  with  the  Court  and  delivered  to  plaintiffs*  * 
counsel  on  or  before  October  25,  1971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and 
promulgated  respectively  on  or  before  October  27,  1971. 

Section  1330(2) 

18.  Section  1330(2)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1330(2)  provides: 

"Exceptions  to  compulsory  attendance 

The  provisions  of  this  action  requiring,  regular  atten- 
^        dance  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  who: 

(2)  Has  been  examined  by  an  approved  mental  clinic  or 
by  a  person  certified  as  a  public  school  psychologist 
or  psychological  examiner,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
unable  to  profit  from  further  public  school  attendance, 
and  who  has  been  reported  to  the  board  of  school 
directors  and  excused,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.'* 

19.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  named  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf 

and  on  behalf  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  each  of  them, 
for  themselves,  their  officers,  employees,  agents,  and  successors  agree 
that  they  shall  cease  and  desist  from  applying  Section  1330(2)  so  as  to 
terminate  or  in  any  way  to  deny  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education 
and  training  to  any  mentally  retarded  child. 

20.  The  Attorney  (Jeneral  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  Section  1330(2)  means  only  that  a  parent  may  be  excused  from  liability 
under  the  compulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the  School  Code- when,  with  • 
the  approval  of  the  local  school  board  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 

a  finding  by  an  approved  clinic  or  public  school  psychoiogis t  or  psychological 
examiner,  the  parent  elects  to  withdraw  the  child  from  attendance.  Section 
1330(2)  may  not  be  invoked  by  defendants,  contrary  to  the  parents*  wishes, 
to  terminate  or  in  any  way  to  deny  access  to  a  free  public  program  of 
education  and  training  to  any  mentally  retarded  child.    Furthermore,  if  a 
parent  does  not  discharge  the  duty  of  compulsory  attendance  with  regards 
to  any  mentally  retarded  child  between  eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age, 
defendants  must  and  shall  take  those  steps  necessary  to  compel  the  child's 
atAndance  pursuant  to  Section  1327  and  related  provisions  of  the  School 
Code  and  to  the  relevant  regulations  with  regard  to  compulsory  attendance 
promulgated  by  the  Ooard. 
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21.  The  Attorney  GenRiral  shall  issue  fin  Opinion  so  construing 
Section  1330(2)  and  related  provisions  and  the  Board  shall  promulgate 
Regulations  to  implement  said  construction  and  to  supersede  Section  5-400 

of  the  Pupil  Attendance  Regulations,  a  copy  of  which  Opinion  anid  Regulations 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Court  and  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiff  on  or 
before  October  25»  1,971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and  promulgated  respectively 
on  or  before  October  27,  ,.971.  '  - 

Pre -School  Education  •      —  '-: — r 

22.  Defendants,  ithe  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Secretary  of  Educatior.»  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  named  School 
Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all 
School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare , ^each  of  them,  for  themselves,  their 
officers,  employees,  agents  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and 
desist  from  applying  Section  1371(1)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1371(1)  so  as  to  deny  access  to  a  free  public 
program  of  education  and  training  to  any  mentally  retarded  child,  and  they 

further  agree  that  wherever  the  Department  of  Education  through  its   

instrumentalities,  the  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  or  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  through  any  of  ita  instrumentalities  provides' 

.a  pre-school  program  of  education  and  training  to  children  below  the  age 
of  six,  they  shall  also  provide  a  program  of  education  and  training 
appropriate  to  their  learning  capacities  to  all  retarded  children  of  the 
same  age.  | 

23.  Section  137i(l)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-l37l(l),  provides: 

"Definition  of  exceptional  children;  reports; 
examination 

(1)  The  term  'exceptional  children'  shall  mean 
children  of  school  age  who  deviate  from  the  averuje 
in  physical,  mental,  emotional  or  social  charac- 
teristics to  such  an  extent  that  they  require 
special  educational  facilities  or  services  and  shall 
include  all  children  in  detention  homes." 

24.  The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  the  phrase- "children  of  ischool  age"  as  used  in  Section  1371  means 
children  aged  six  to  twenty-one  and  also,  whenever  the  Department  of 
Education  through  any  of  its  instrumentalities,  the  local  School  Dis'trict, 
Intermediate  Unit,  or  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  through  any  of  its 
instrumentalities,  provides  a  pre-school  program  of  education  or  training 
for  children  below  the  age  of  six,  whether  kindergarten  or  however  so 
called,  means  all  mentally  retarded  children  who  have  reached  the  age 

less  than  six  at  which  pre-school  programs  are  available  to  others. 

25.  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  an  Opinion  thus 
construing  Section  1371  and  the  Board  shall  issue  regulations  to  implement 
said  construction,  copies  of  which  Opinion  and  Regulations  shall  be  filed 
Vfith  the  Court  and  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiffs  on  or  before 
October  25,  1971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and  promulgated  respectively  on 
or  before  October  27,  .1971. 

Tuition  and  Tuition  and  Maintenance  ■  - 

26.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  named  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  them,_  for  themselves,  their  officers, 
employees,  agents  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  applying  Section  1376  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended,  24  Purd. 
Stat.  5ec«  13-1376,  »o  ns  to  deny  tuition  or  tuition  and  maintenance  to 

any  mentally  retarded  person. 
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37.    The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion^  and      /  , 
the  Council  of  Oasic  Education  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  agrees  to 
promulgate  Regulations,  construing  the  term  "brain  damage"  as  used  in 
Section  1376  and  as  defined  in  the  Board's  "Criteria  for  Approval  .   .  . 
of  Reimbursement"  so  as  to  include  thereunder  all  mentally  retarded 
persons,  thereby  making  available  to  them  tuition  for  day  school  and 
tuition  and  maintenance  for  residential  school  up  to  the  maximum  sum 
available  for  day  school  or  residential  school,  \«hichever  provides  the  more 
appropriate  program  of  education  and  training.    Copies  of  the  aforesaid 
Opinion  and  Regulations  shall  be  filed 'v«ith  the  Court  and  delivered  to 
counsel  for  plaintiff  on  or  before  October  25,  1971,  and  they  shall  be 
issued  and  promulgated  respectively  on  or  before  October  27,  1971.  - 

28.  Defendants  may  deny  or  v«ithdraw  payments  of  tuition  or 
tuition  and  maintenance  v^henever  the  school  district  or  intermediate  unit 
in  which  a  mentally  retarded  child  resides  provides  a  program  of 
special  education  and  training  appropriate  to  the  child's  learning 
capacities  into  which  the  child  may  be  placed* 

29.  The  decision  of  defendants  to  deny  or  withdraw  payments 
of  tuition  or  tuition  and  maintenance  shall  be  deemed  a  change  in 
educational  assignjnent  as  to  which  notice  shall  be  given  and  an  opportunity 
■for  a  hearing  afforded  as  set  out  in  this  Court's  order  of  June  18,  1971. 

Homebound  Instruction 

30.  Section  1372<3)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1372(3),  provides-in.  rele.vant^part : 

"Standards;  plans;  special  classes  or  schools 

(3)  Special  Classes  or  Schools  established  and 
Maintained  by  School  Districts* 

.  .  .If.  .  .it  is  not  feasible  to  form  a  special 
class  in  any  district  or  to  provide  such  education 
for  any  ((exceptional))  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  district,  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
the  district  shall  secure  such  proper  education 
and  training  outside  the  public  schools  of  the 
district  or  in  special  institutions,  or  by  providing 
for  teaching  the  child  in  his  home.  .  «  ." 

31.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  named  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf. 

and  on  behalf  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  them,  for  themselves,  their  officials, 
employees,  agents  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  denying  homebound  instruction  under  Section  1372 (3>  to  mentally 
retarded  children  merely  because  no  physical  disability  accompanies  the 
retardation  or  because  retardation  is  not  a  short-term  disability. 

32.  The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issufi  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  a  mentally  retarded  child,  whether  or  not  physically  disabled,  may 
receive  homebound  instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  and/or  the 
Secretary  of  Education  agrees  to  promulgate  revised  Regulations  and  forms 

in  accord  therewith,  superseding  the  "Homebound  Instruction  Manual"  (1970) 
insofar  as  it  concerns  mentally  retarded  children. 

33.  The  afo^resa'id*-Opinion>and  Regulations  shall  also^provide !. 

(a)  that  homebound  instruction  is  the  least  preferable 
^of  the  programs  of  education  and  training  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and  a  mentally  retarded  child  shall  not  be  assigned  to  it 
unless  it  ia  the  program  most,  appropriate  to  the  child's  capacities} 
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(b)  that  homeboiind  instruction  shall  involve  education 
And  ktaittiiV'j  for  at  least  five  hours  a  week; 

that  an  assignment  to  homebound  instruction  shall 
bo  rc^ovaiuated  no^  leas  than  every. three  months i  and  notice  of  the 
evaluation  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  .thereon  shall  be  accorded  to 
the  parent  or  guardian,  as  set  out  in  the  Order  of  this  Court  dated  June  18, 
1971. 

34.  Copies  of  the  aforementioned  Opinion  and  Regulations 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Court  and  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiffs  on  or 
before  October  25,  1971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and  promulgated  respectively 
on  or  before  October  27,  1971. 

Section  1375 

35.  •  Section  1375  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1375,  provides: 

"Uneducable  children  provided  for  by  Department 

of  Public  Welfare  o 

"The. State  Board  of  Education  shall  establish  standards 
for  temporary  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  public 
school  of  children  who  are  found  to  be  uneducable  and 
untrainable  in  the  public  schools.    Any  child  who  is 
reported  by  a  person  who  is  certified  as  a  public  school 
psychologist  as  being  uneducable  and  untrainable  in  the 
public  schools,  may  be  reported  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  when  approved  by  him,  in  a^ccordance  with 
the  standards  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  be 
*  certified  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  child 
who  is  uneducable  and  untrainable  in  the  public  schools. 
Iflien  a  child  is  thus  certified,  the  public  schools  shall 
be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  providing  education  or  ^ 
training  for  such  child.    The  Department  of  ruUlir 
Welfare  shall  thereupon  arrange  for  the  cr.re,  training 
and  supervision  of  such  child  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  governing  mentally  defectr.ve  individuals." 

36.  Defendants  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  named  School  Districts  and 

1    ^-rmediate  Units,  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  School  Districts 
ai.       termediate  Units  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Welfare,  each  of  them,  for  themselves,  their  officers,  employees, 
agents  and  successors  agree  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist  from  applying  . 
Section  1375  so  as  to  deny  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and 
training  ho  any  mentally  retarded  child. 

37.  The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue-  an  Opinion  declarinfe 
that  since  all  children  are  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  program  of 
education  and  training.  Section  1375  means  that  insofar  as  the  Department 

of  Public  Welfare  is  charged  to  "arrange  for  the  care,  training  and 
supervision"  of  a  child  certified  to  it,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
must  provide  a  program  of  education  and  training  appropriate  to  the  capacities 
of  that  child. 

38.  The  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  declaring 
that  Section  1375  means  that  when  it  is  found,  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
public  school  psychologist  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  school 
directors  and  the  Secretary  of  Education,  as  reviewed  in  the  due  process 
hearing  as  set  out  in  the  Order  of  this  Court  dated  June  18,  1971,  that  a 
wentally  retarded  child  would  benefit  more  from  placement  In  a  program  of 
education  and  training  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  than 
he  would  from  any  program  of  education  and  training  administered  by  the 
ftfparttieat  of  Education,  he  shall  be  certified  to  the  Department. of  Public 
Welfare  ^-of  iilacectwnt  in  a  proRrnm  of  education  and  trnlnlnni 
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39.  To  assure  that  any  program  of  education  and  training 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  provide  education 
and  training  appropriate  to  a  child's  capacities  the  plan  referred  to  in 
Paragraph  49  below  shall  specify,  inter  alia, 

(a)  the  standards  for  hours  of  instruction,  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  curriculum,  facilities,  and  teacher  qualifications  that 
shall  be  met  in  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare} 

(b)  the  standards  which  will  qualify  any  mentally 

.  retarded  person  who  completes  a  program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  a  High  School  Certificate  or  a  Certificate  of  Attendance 
as  contemplated  in  Sections  8-132  and  8-133  of  the  Special  Education 
Regulations} 

<  (c)  the  reports  which  will  be  required  in  the  continuing 
discharge  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  its  duty  under  Section  2809(1) 
of  the  Administrative  Code  of  1^29,  as  amended,  71  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  2809(1), 
to  inspect  and  to  require  reports  of  programs  of  education  and  training 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  reports  shall 
include,  for  each  child  in'  such  programs  an  annual  statement  of  educational 
strategy  (as  defined  in  Section  8-123  of  the  Special  Education  Regulations) 
for  the  coming  year  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  evaluation  of  that 
strategy; 

(d)  that  the  Department  of  Education  shall  exercise 
•^he  power  under  Section  1926  of  the  School '(Jode  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  19-1926  to  supervise  the  programs  of  education  and 
training  in  all  institutions  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  procedures  to  be  adopted  therefor. 

40.  Tlie  Attorney  General  agrees  to  issue  an  Opinion  so 
construing  Section  1375  and  the  Board  to  promulgate  Regulations  implementing 
said  construction )  which  Opinion  and  Regulations  shall  also  provide: 

o      (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  be  responsible 
for  assuring  that  every  mentally  retarded  child  is  placed  in  a  program  of 
education  and  training  appropriate  to  his  learning  capacities,  and  to  that 
end,  by  Rules  of  Procedure  requiring  that  reports  of  the  annual  census  and 
evaluation,  under  Section  1371(2)  of  the  School  Code  of  1949,  as  amended, 
24  Purd.  Stat.  13-1371(2),  be  made  to  him,  he  shall  be  informed  as  to  the 
identity,  condition,  and  educational  status  of  every  mentally  retarded  child 
within  the  various  school  districts. 

(b)  that  should  it  appear  that  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Code  relating  to  the  proper  education  and  training  of  mentally 
retarded  children  have  not  been  complied  with  or  the  !5t2ds  of  the  mentally 
retarded  child  are  not  being  adequately  served  in  any  program  administerpd 

by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Education  shall  provide 
such  education  and  training  pursuant  to  Section  1372(5)  of  the  School  Code 
of  1949,  as  amended..  24  Purd.  Stat.  Sec.  13-1372(5).  . 

(c)  that  the  same  right  to  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  as  is  set  out  in  the  Order  of  this  Court  of  June  18,  1971, 
shall  be  accorded  on  any  change  in  educational  assignment  among  the 
programs  of  education  and  training  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

(d)  that  not  less  than  every  two  years  the  assignment 
of  any  mentally  retarded  child  .to  a,  pjrograro  of  education  and  training  ■ 
administered  by  tlie  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  re-evaluated  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  upon, such  re-evaluation,  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  shall  be  accorded  as  set  out  in  the  Order  of  .thi6.__. 
Court  I  dated  June  18,  1971»  I  . 
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40,    Copies  of  the  aforesaid  Opinion  and  Regulations 'shall 
oe  filed  with  the  Court  and  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiffs  on  or  befoi 
October  25,  1971,  and  they  shall  be  issued  and  promulgated  respectively 
on  or  before  October  27,  1971» 


IV. 


41.  Each  of  the  named  plaintiffs  shall  be  immediately 
re-evaluated  by  defendants  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  October  13,  1971,  shall  be  accorded  access  to  a  freeVpublic  pFogYam 
of  education  and  training  appropriate  to  his  learning  capacities. 

42.  Every  retarded  person  between  the  ages  of  six' and 
twenty-one  years  as  of  the  date  of  this  Order  and  thereafter  shall  be 
provided  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training 
appropriate  to  h4.s  capacities  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event  later 
than  September  1,  1972. 

43.  Wherever  defendants  provide  a  pre-school  program  of 
education  and  training  for  children  less  than  six  years  of  age,  whether 
kindergarten  or  howsoever  called,  every  mentally  retarded  child  of  the 
same  age  as  of  the  date  of  this  Order  and  hereafter  shall  be  provided 
access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training  appropriate  to 
his  capacities  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event  luter  than  September  1, 
1972. 

44.  The  parties  explicitly  reserve  their  right  to  hearing 
and  argument  on  the  question  of  the  obligation  of  defendants  to  accord 
compensatory  educational  opportunity  to  members  of  the  plaintiff  class  of 
whatever  age  who  were  denied  ;\ccess  to  a  free  public  program  of  education 
and  training  without  notice  and  without  a  due  process  hearing  while  they 
were  aged  six  years  to  twenty-<one  years,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
of  such  wrongful  denial, 

45.  To  implement  the  aforementioned  relief  and  to  assure 
that  it  is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  class  entitled  to  it.  Dr. 
Herbert  Goldstein  and  Dennis  E,  Haggerty,  Esquire  are  appointed  Masters 
for  the  purpose  of  overseeing  a  process  of  identification',  evaluation,, 
notification j  and  compliance  hereinafter  described. 

46.  Notice  of  this  Order  and  the  Order  of  June  18,   I97i,  in 
form  to  be  agreed  upon  by  counsel  for  the  parties >  shall  be  given  by 
defendants  to  t»*  :  oarents  and  guardian  of  every  mentally  retarded  person, 
and  of  every  person  thought  by  defendants  to  be  mentally  retarded,  of  the 
ages  specified  in  Paragraphs  42  and  43  above,  now  resident. in  the  Common- 
wealth' of  Pennsylvania,  who  while  he  was  agec  four  years  to 'twenty-one 
years  was  not  accorded  access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education  and 
training,  whether  as  a  result  of  exclusion>  postponement,  excusal,  or  in 
any  other  fashion,  formal  or  informal. 

47.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  this  Order,  defendants 
shall  formulate  and  shall  submit  to  the  Masters  for  their  approval  a 
satisfactory  plan  to  identify,  locate,  evaluate  and  give  notice  to  all  the 
persons  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  to  identify  all  persons 
described  in  Paragraph  44,  which  plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  search* of  the  records  of  the  local  school  districts,  of  the  inter- 
mediate units,  of  County  KH/MR  units,  of  the  State  Schools  and  Hospitals, 
including  the  waiting  lists  for  admission  thereto,  and  of  interim  care 
facilities,  and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  publication  in  newspapers 

and  the  use  of  radio  and  television  in  a  manner  calculated  to  reach  the 
persons  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.    A  copy  of  the  proposed  plan 
shall  be  delivered  to  counsel  forplaintiffa  who  shall  be  accorded  a  right 
.to  be  heard  thereon. 

48.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  this  Order,  defendants 
.  shaia  IdtntiXy  and  locate  all  persons  described  in  pikrucraph  46  above. 
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give  them  notice  and  provide  for  their  cv»iluation,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Masters  the  names,  circumstances,  the  educational  histories  and  the  educa- 
tional diagnosis  of  all  persons  so  identified. 

49.  By  February  1,  1972,  defendants  shall  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  Masters  for  their  approval  a  plan,  to  be  effectuated  by 
September  1,  1972,  to  commence' or  recommence  a  free'~public  program  of  education 
and  training  for  all  mentally  retarded  persons  described  in  Paragraph  46 
above  and  aged  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  as  of  the  datu  of  this  Order, 
and  for  all  mentally  retarded  p'^rsons  of  such  ages  hereafter.    The  plan  shall 
specify  the  range  of  progra^j  of  education  and  training,  their  kind  and 
number,  necessary  to  provide  an  appropriate  program  of  education  and  trainii^g 
to  all  mentally  retarded  children,  where  they  shall  be  conducted,  arrangements 
for  their  financing,  and,  if  P'Mitional  teachers  are  found  to  be  necessary, 

the  plan  shall  specify  recruitment,  hiring,  and  training  arrangements.  The 
plan  shall  specify  such  additional  standards  and  procedures,  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  specified  in  Paragraph  39  above,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  this  Order  and  necessary  to  its  effectuation.    A  ^ opy  of  the  proposed 
pla:)  will  be  delivered  to  counsel  for  plaintiffs  who  shall  be  accorded  a 
right  to  be  heard  thereon*  ' 

50.  If  by  September  1,  1972,  any  local  school  district  or 
intermediate  unit  is  not  providing  a  free  public  education  to  all  mentally 
retarded  persons  4  to  21  years  of  age  within  its  responsibility,  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  pursuant  to  Section  1372(5)  of  the  Public  School  * 
Code  of  1949,  24  Purd.  Stat.  1372(5)  shall  directly  provide,  maintain, 
administer,  supervise,  and  operate  programs  for  the  education  and  training 

of  these  children. 

51.  The  Masters  shall  hear  any  members  of  the  plaintiff 
class  who  may  be  aggrieved  in  the  implementation  of  this  Order.   — 

52.  The  Masters-  shall  be  compensated  by  defendants. 

53.  This  Court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  until 
it  has  heard  the  final  report  of.  the  Masters  on  or  before  October  15,  1972. 

54.  As  used  herein  before  the  phrase  "mentally  retarded  child" 
shall  include,  withoui-  limitation,-  any  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  within 
the  definition .of  "mental  retardation"  set  out  in  Section  4102  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Act  of  1966,  50  Purd.  Stat. 
Sec.  4102,  namely:    "Mental  Retardation  means  subaverage  general  inte.llec- 
tual  functioning  which  originates  during  the  developmental  period  and  is 
associated  with  impairment  of  one  or  more  of  the  following;     (1)  maturation, 
(2)  learning  and  (3)  social  adjustment." 


S/  J.  Shane  Creamer  Acknowledged; 
Attorney  General 

Bd  Weintraub  -    .     ..^Dr., David  H.  Kurtzman 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Secretary  of  Education 

Attorneys  for  Defendar»t3 

•Dr.  William  ?•  Ohrtman 
Director,  Bureau  of 

.  Special  Education 

Thomas  K.  Gilhool 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs  *  Mrs.  Helene  Wohlgemuth 

"  Secretary  of  Public  Welfai 


Edward  R.  Goldman 

Commissioner  of  Mental 
Retardation 
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APPENDIX  A 


NOTICE* 

(*  the  brackett'd  portions  below  will  appear  in  the  Notice  but  not  in  the 
newspaper  advertisement) 

Toi        Cl)  All  parents  and  guardians  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

((  (2)  All  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania)) 

Notice  is  hereby  given  (1)  that  a  proposed  Order  approving 
a  Consent  Agreement  and  issuing  certain  Injunctions  In  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  et  al.  v.  Commonv/ealth  of  Pennsylvaniaf 
E.  D.  Pa.»  C.A.  No.  71-42,  is  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  United  Sta,  - 
District  Court  ((and  available  for  inspection  there  and  in  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent  of  each  School  District  and  Intermediate  Unit  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  each  County  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children.)) 

(2)  That  the  above  mentioned  action,  on  behalf  of  all 
mentally  rejtarded  persons  who  have  been  denied  access  to  a  free,  public 
program  of  education  and  training,  was  begun  on  January  7,  1971,  raising 
certain  procedural  and  substantive  claims  against  the  laws  and  practices 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  12  named  School  Districts  and  Intermediate 
Units  and  the  class  of  all  School  Districts  and  Intermediate  Units  In  the 
Commonwealth,  because  of  their  failure  to  provide  a  free  public  education 
to  all  mentally  retarded  children. 

(3)  That  the  projwsed  Order  would  approve  a  Consent  Agreement"'"  ' 
entered  into  by  the  named  parties  on  October  7,  1971,  providing  that 

each  mentally  retarded  child  shall  be  accorded  access  to  a  program  of 
education  and  training,  that  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall 
be  accorded  before  any  change  in  the  educational  assignment  of  mentally 
retarded  children,  that  certain  sections  of  the  Public  School  Code  shall 
be  so  construed,  and  that  certain  Regulations  so  providing  shall  be 
promulgated  thereunder,  and  that  a  Special  Master  shall  be  appointed  to 
Oversee  the  identification  by  defendants  of  all  mentally  retarded  children 
who  have  been  denied  an  education  and  the  formulation  and  implementation 
by  defendants  of  a  plan  to  provide  a  free,* public  program  of  education  and 
training  to  all  mentally  retarded  children  as  soon  as  possible  and  no  later 
than  September  1,  1972,  and  would  also  issue  certain  Injunctions  consistent 
with  the  Consent  Agreement. 

(4)  That  any  school  district  or  intermediate  unit  which  may 
wish  to  make  an  objection  to  the  Proposed  Order  approving  the  Consent  Agreement 
may  do  so  by  entering  an  appearance  and  filing  a  statement  of  objections 

with  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  or  before  November 
10,  1971.    Hearing  thereon  shall  be  held  before  the  Court  at  10»00  o'clock 
A.M.,  November  12,  1971. 


94-943  O-  73  -  31 
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APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN:  A  GROWING  ISSUE 

FREDERICK  J.  WEINTRAUB* 
ALAN  R.  ABESON** 

In  these  days,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
an  education.  Such  an  opportunity,  where  ihe  state  has  under- 
taken to  provide  it,  is  a  right  which  must  be  made  available  to 
all  on  equal  terms.* 

With  these  words  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  illegal 
the  provision  of  educational  services  to  any  child  on  a  basis  unequal  to 
that  provided  any  other  child.  That  historic  1954  decision  focused  on 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  in  the  nation's  public  education 
programs.  The  same  words  have  relevance  today,  but  are  being  seen  in 
recent  judicial  decisions  to  affirm  the  rights  of  another  segregated  group 
of  children,  the  handicapped,  to  an  equal  education. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  there  are  an  estimated  seven  million 
children  with  mental,  physical,  emotional  or  learning  handicaps  that 
require,  at  some  point  in  their  educational  careers,  the  provision  of  some 
special  education  services.^  Unfortunately,  only  forty  percent  or 
2,800,000  of  these  children  are  receiving  the  education  they  need  and  are 
entitled  to  receive.  The  children  who  are  in  need  of  services,  the  type  of 
services  they  need,  their  inability  to  receive  these  services,  and  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  efforts  which  are  increasingly  occurring  to  rectify  this 
gap,  will  be  the  focus  of  this  article. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  seven  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  today,  this  figure  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  because  of:  poor  or  non-existent  census  procedures;  varying 
educational,  psychological,  and  legal  definitions;  the  assessment  of 
handicap  in  relation  to  the  environment  in  which  children  are  found;  and 
constantly  changing  perceptions  of  the  definition  of  the  word  "handi- 
capped." 


*  Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Governmental  Relations:  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children;  B.S,,  Shippensburg  Stale  College,  1963;  M.A.,  Trenton  Slate  College,  1966. 

Director,  State-Federal  Information  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional  Children:  The  Council  - 
for  Exceptional  Children:  B,S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1961;  M.A.  and  Ed.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1962,  1971. 

U  Brownjv.  Board  of  Educ,  347  U.S.  483,  493  (1954). 

2.  State-Federal  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional  Children,  Sum.mary  Statis- 
tics—Children (1972). 
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The  question  of  the  incidence  of  such  children  is  continually  raised 
by  public  policymakers  and  others  so  that  programs  requiring  the  use 
of  public  resources  can  be  planned.  Consequently,  many  persons,  some 
scientifically,  and  others  not  so  scientifically,  have  attempted  to  count 
and  project  the  number  of  these  children  who  are  often  synonymously 
described  as  being  handicapped  or  exceptional.  Despite  the  limitations 
in  data  gathering,  the  figure  most  frequently  used  is  that  ten  to  twelve 
percent  of  the  total  school-age  population  is  handicapped.^  It  must  be 
added  that  of  the  seven  million  handicapped  children,  one  million  are 
of  pre-school  age  and  one  million  others,  although  of  school  age,  are 
totally  excluded  from  public  education. 

That  portion  of  the  population  described  as  handicapped  primarily 
includes  children  who  demonstrate  learning  problems  resulting  from 
mental  retardation,  emotional  disburbance,  visual  impairment,  hearing 
impairment,  speech  impairment,  physical  handicaps,  or  other  physical 
or  mental  disabilities. 

Classifying  the  handicapped  by  categorical  labels,  such  as  trainable 
mentally  retarded,  as  practiced  in  the  nation's  schools  produces  four 
major  problems.  First,  children  who  are  so  classified  tend  to  become  the 
victims  of  significant  stigma,  often  resulting  in  isolation  from  normal 
school  experiences,  taunting  by  other  children  and  rejection  by  many 
school  personnel. 

Secondly,  it  is  increasingly  being  recognized  that  the  assignment  of 
a  label  to  a  child  suggests  to  those  who  work  with  him  stereotyped 
expectations  of  behavior.  Frequently,  this  contributes  to  a  "self- 
fulfilling  prophecy''  in  that  the  child,  once  assigned  a  label,  is  expected 
to  conform  to  behavior  associated  with  that  label  and  ultimately  so 
behaves.  Further,  it  has  been  found  that  Snce  a  child  is  labeled,  and 
placement  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  that  label,  there  is  often  no 
escape  from  that  placement  or  that  label.  Much  of  the  wave  of  current 
litigation  regarding  the  education  of  the  handicapped  focuses  on  classifi- 
cation and  labeling  procedures  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  biased  evaluation 
procedures  and  the  denial  of  procedural  safeguards. 

The  third  negative  effect  of  labeling  is  that  public  and  private  agen- 
cies off'ering  services,  such  as  education,  often  determine  the  population 
they  will  serve  on  the  basis  of  previously  assigned  labels.  Thus,  a  child 
who  is  labeled  mentally  retarded  but  who  also  has  a  hearing  impair- 
ment, may  be  shunned  from  the  attention  of  the  agency  providing  speech 
and  hearing  services  because  he  was  classified  as  being  retarded.  The 


3.  S.A.  Kirk,  Educating  Exceptional  Children  24  (1962). 
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problem  of  categorizing  children  with  specific  labels  has  led  to  depriving 
some  children  of  services  they  vitally  need.  Some  improvement  in  state 
laws  regarding  the  education  of  the  handicapped  is  being  made""  by 
replacing  specific  category  lists  of  children  eligible  for  services  with 
definitions  that  specify  that  the  handicapped  are  children  ''who  because 
of  mental,  physical,  emotional,  or  learning  problems  require  special 
education  services/'^ 

The  fourth  predicament  concerning  labeling  and  placement  is  that 
the  assignment  of  a  label,  such  as  physically  handicapped,  often  results 
in  a  child  being  placed  in  a  special  education  program  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  needed.  In  this  instance,  there  are  many  children 
with  handicaps  (most  often  of  a  physical  nature  including  orthopedic, 
hearing,  and  vision  impairments)  which  may  not  require  a  special  educa- 
tion program.  Procedural  safeguards  must  be  provided  to  all  children 
in  order  to  prevent  misplacements  from  occurring.  More  will  be  said 
about  these  provisions  later. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  some  type  of  labeling  will  probably 
always  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  designating  governmental  services 
to  the  population  they  are  intended  to  serve.  What  must  occur,  however, 
to  eliminate  the  problems  associated  with  labeling,  is  for  government 
agencies  to  re-examine  their  present  systems  of  defining  children,  and 
determine  whether  their  system  stigmatizes  children  beyond  the  point 
which  is  minimally  necessary.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Wolf  v.  Utah,^  ''^he . 
worst  form  of  stigma  is  that  which  is  governmentally  sanctioned,  partic- 
ularly when  such  stigma  is  unnecessary.'*       "  -  - 

The  necessity  for  the  use  of  procedural  safeguards  in  determining 
the  educational  placement  of  handicapped  children  is  especially  impor- 
,  tant  since'a-wiye  variety  of  services  are  often  needed,  and  can  be  pro- 
vided in  a  wide  variety  of  settings.  One  conceptual  approach  to  the  range 
of  placement  options  is  the  ''Cascade  System"^  (Figure  1).  The  largest 
number  of  children  are  placed  at  the  first  level,  which  is  a  regular 
classroom,  in  a  regular  school,  and  gradually  smaller  numbers  of  chil- 
dren require  greater  levels  of  resources.  Thus  a  child  who  is  visually 
handicapped  may  simply  need  corrective  glasses  which,  when  provided, 
enables  the  child  to  function  as  a  non-handicapped  child  in  a  regular 


4.  Abcson  &  Trudcau.  Handicapped  Children  Redefined— Legal  Eligibility  for  Services 
Expanded,  37  Exceptional  Cmildrhn  305-07  (1970).  * 

5.  Tenn.  Acts  of  1972.  ch.  389. 

6.  Wolf  V.  Utah.  No.  182646  (3d  Dist.  CL.  Salt  Lake  Co.  1969). 

7.  Reynolds,  A  Framework  for  Considering  Sonw  Issues  in  Special  Education,  28 
EXCI-PTIONAL  Cini.DRHN.  367>70  ( 1 962). 
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education  program.  Another  visually  handicapped  child,  however,  may 
need  instruction  in  braille  requiring  the  services  of  an  itinerant  teacher 
who  periodically..takes-.the_child  from  the  regular  classroom  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  use  of  braille.  The  decision  to  place  a  child  on  any  level 
should  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  individual  examinations  which 
assess  the  child's  ability  to  perform  and  his  need  for  special  services. 

Number  of  Children 

Regular  Classroom 

I.     Regular  classroom  with  specialist  consultation 
II.     Regular  classroom  with  itinerant  teachers 
III.     Regular  classroom  plus  a  resource  room 

%  Part  Time  Special  Class  ^<<> 

Full  Time  Special  Class  '^^<l^'''' 
Special  Day  School 


Residential  School  O^^ 
Hospital  ^^^^'^^'^^^^^ 


The  flow  of  service  provisions  in  the  cascade  progresses  from  mini- 
mal to  maximal.  The  regular  classroom  is  the  level  at  which  the  least 
amount  of  special  resources  are  needed.  There  are,  however,  three  modi- 
fications of  tile  regular  classroom  which  allow  the  minimally  handi- 
capped child  the  maximum  opportunity  to  obtain  and  participate  in  a 
normal  educational  experience. 

Modification  I  provides  the  regular  classroom  teacher  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  consultation  with  a  number  of  educational  and 
related  specialists  in  instructional  materials,  reading,  psychology,  guid- 
ance, speech,  and  .  others.  In  this  situation,  the  regular  classroom 
teacher,  who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  child  is  searching  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  child.and  his  problems,  and  is  seeking  im- 
proved instructional  and  management  techniques.  Modification  II  in- 
volves itinerant  specialists  and  difl'ers  from  I  in  that  these  individuals 
actually  work  with  the  child.  Modification  III  includes  the  placement 
of  the  child  in  a  regular  classroom,  but  with  some  time  spent  in  a  special 
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resource  area  where  specific  remedial  instruction  occurs.  Specialists 
working  in  this  area  confer  with  the  classroom  teacher,  and  together 
they  plan  appropriate  programs  for  the  child. 

Children  who  cannot  participate  or  achieve  in  one  of  the  above 
modifications  of  the  regular  classroom  can  split  their  school  day  by 
spending  part  of  it  in  the  regular  class  and  the  remainder  in  a  special 
class.  In  this  program  option,  the  special  class  is  staffed  by  a  trained 
special  educator  who  works  with  the  child  in  a  special  adaptation  of  the 
regular  classroom  prograrn  as  well  as  other  specialized  instructional 
areas.  Also  in  this  situation,  the  special  education  and  regular  classroom 
teachers  confer,  and  jointly  plan  to  insure  that  the  child  is  provided  with 
a  meaningful  and  coordinated  education. 

If  a  child  is  unable  to  participate  successfully  in  most  regular  class- 
room activities,  he  may  be  placed  in  a  full-time  special  education  class 
where  all  of  his  education,  with  the  exception  of  non-academic  areas 
such  as  physical  education,  art,  shop,  and  music,  will  be  provided.  In 
this  placement  the  total  curriculum  is  adapted  to  each  child's  individual 
needs.  The  special  class  teacher  in  this  program  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  children. 

Special  day  schools  for  handicapped  children  offer  facilities  and 
programs  generally  unavailable  in  the  regular  school.  These  include 
adaptive  physical  education,  smaller  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  greater  amounts  of  supportive  personnel.  The  children  live  at 
home  and  are  frequently  transported  from  large  geographic  areas  ex- 
tending beyond  single  school  districts. 

The  residential  school  is  reserved  for  those  children  so  severely 
handicapped  that  they  cannot  live  at  home  because  they  require  full- 
time  supervision  anl  maintenance.  Education  programs  for  these  chil- 
dren focus  on  enabling  them  to  improve  their  capacity  for  dealing  with 
their  own  needs  including  toileting,  eating,  t\nd  communicating.  Wher- 
ever possible,  these  children  should  receive  their  education  in  settings 
outside  the  institution.  Although  educational  programs  in  residential 
institutionst^re  most  often  not  directed  by  the  state  education  agency, 
there  are  legislative  and  judicial  trends  to  create  this  transition  so  that 
education  can  be  provided  equally  to  all  in  all  settings. 

For  some  severely  handicapped  children  who  possess  major  medi- 
cal problems,  an  educational  program,  again  provided  by  a  trained 
special  educator,  occurs  in  hospitals.  Like  all  special  education  pro- 
grams, the  goals  and  programs  are  flexible  and  determined  by  each 
child's  needs. 

Provision  for  this  continuum  of  service  option  is  rarely  found  in 
single  school  districts,  although  some  elements  are  found  in  most  dis- 
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tricts.  Most  frequent  are  self-contained  special  classes,  but  movement 
to  the  part-time  placement  of  children  in  regular  programs  is  increasing. 
One  major  impediment  to  the  provision  of  more  flexibile  program  op- 
tions is  that  many  state  funding  formulas  are  based  on  self-contained 
units.  Another  observable  trend  is  that  as  the  need  for  a  continu.um  of 
program  options  is  recognized  by  individual  school  districts,  none  of 
which  is  able  to  provide  all  the.  options  for  limited  numbers  of  children, 
various  forms  of  cooperation  for  the  provision  of  services  including 
contracting,  regionalization,  and  the  creation  of  special  school  districts 
is  occurring. 

The  presence  of  a  subject  as  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
in  a  law  journal  may  be  unique  but  it  is  proper  since  handicapped 
children  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  to 
an  education  and  due  process  within  the  educational  system.  The  par- 
ents of  these  children  in  letters  to  various  agencies  describe  most  effec- 
tively the  type  of  injustices  they  experience. 

My-wife  and  I  have  exhausted  all  local  agencies  in  an  efTorl  to  gel 
schooling  for  our  thirteen  year  old  autistic  son.  With  only  two  years  of 
schooling  (in  private  school)  our  son  can  read  at  eleventh  grade  level, 
can  do  some  arithmetic,  and  shows  an  interest  in  social  and  geographical 
subjects.  He  reads  encycloedias,  and  is  knowledgable  in  natural  science. 
He  is  at  home  and  needs  desperately  to  attend  school. 

*  *  * 

Our  son  William,  a  fourteen  year  old,  is  presently  receiving  no 
education  at  all.  He  has  a  measured  intelligence  quotient  of  approxi- 
mately seventy  and  reads  on  a  second  grade  level,  does  three  number 
arithmetic,  draws,  and  is  able  to  spell  syllabically.  For  two  years,  from 
1964  to  1966,  he  attended  public  school  special  classes.  Gradually,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  his  attendance  in  public  school  changed  from  full 
lime  to  two  days  a  week.  This  was  supplemented  by  limited  tutoring  for 
which  we  paid.  In  September,  1968,  he  relumed  to  public  school  but 
after  eight  days  was  put  out  of  school,  excluded  as  *un^ble  to  profit  from 
school  alleridancc*  In  1969  and  1970,  we  tried  first  to  obtain  tutoring 
and  second  to  obtain  placement  in  public  schools.  All  the  requests  were 
denied  and  the  only  education  he  received  was  two  hours  a  week  of 
tutoring  and  summer  camp,  both  paid  for'by  us.  In  August,  1970,  Wil- 
liam was  accepted  for  placement  in  private  school  at  a  cost  of  $5,400  a 
year  but  has  since  been  on  a  waiting  list  for  admission. 

*  *  * 

I  have  an  emotionally  disturbed  son,  one  of  five  children.  He  is  now 
nine  years  old.  I  have  tried  to  gel  him  in  special  education  fo*r  almost 
(wo  years.  I  keep  hearing  that  he  is  on  a  wail-list.  He  had  all  the  tests. 
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I  talked  to  teachers,  principals,  and  psychologists.  That  does  no  good,  . 
if  they  go  on  ignoring  the  problem.  I  am  very  concerned  and  I  wonder 
how  many  other  children  are  neglected  like  this.  Maybe  it  is  only  in  my 
area.  I  hope  it  isn't  a  widespread  problem.  My. son  is  very  unhappy..! 
hear  so  often,  *I  want  to  die.'  Sometimes  [  wonder  if  you  even  know 
how  little  help  is  fiven  to  the  ones  who  really  need  it. 

»  »  * 

Our  county's  school  system  has  tested  my  .son  in  the  past,  and 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  willing  to  test  hirn  again.  However,  after  the 
testing  is  completed  and  the  evaluation  is  made,  the  county  has  no 
program  in  order  to  help  the  child.  This  seems  to  me  a  complete  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  the  taxpayer.  What  is  the  point  in  finding  out  more  . 
about  a  problem  when  there  is  no  program  set  up  to  do  something  about 
a  certain  problem.  The  school  administrators  claim  it  would  be  too 
expensive  to  hire  the  necessary  trained  personnel.  This  has  been  going 
on  since  my  son  was  eight  and  he  is  now  fourteen. 

*  *  ** 

Our  nine  year  old  daughter  Kathy  was  diagnosed  at  age  four  as 
having  petit  mal  epilepsy.  The  doctor  told  us  that  by  taking  regular 
medications,  all  seizures  could  be  eliminated.  This  did  occur  and  as 
Kathy  approached  school  age,  she  was  a  normal  and  happy  child.  When 
she  turned  six,  I  took  Kathy  to  school  for  registration  and  when  the 
principal  saw  the  medical  form  with  the  notation  epilepsy  and  that 
Kathy  had  had  seizures  he  told  me  that  she  could  not  come  to  school, 
that  the  class  would  be  overcrowded  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  teacher 
could  take  on  responsibility  for  her.  He  suggested  that  I  keep  Kathy 
home  for  a  year  and  arrange  for  a  home  tutor  to  come  to  the  house. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  kept  Kathy  home  for  several  months.  After 

•.contacting  the  principal  again  by  telephone,  I  was  able  to  get  a  tutor  to 
come  an  hour  a  day  three  days  a  week,  Kathy,  however,  seemed  quite 
withdrawn  and  upset,  something^  very  unusual  for  her.  Concerned  and 
because  I  felt  Kathy  was  not  receiving  a  good  education,  I  contacted  a 
counselor  at  a  family  service  agency.  After  talking  with  Kathy,  my 

s,., husband,  and  me,  we  were  loid  that  Kathy 's  mood  seemed  to  dc  /elop 
because  she  was  not  allowed  lo.go  to  school,  something  that  had  been  a 
big  disappointment  for  her.  The  counselor  suggested  that  together  we 
try  to  get  Kathy  into  public  school.  The  counselor  talked  with  the  princi- 
pal, who  said  that  because  it  was  almost  mid-year,  Kathy  should  wait 
until  next  year.  Finally,  the  counselor  was  able  to  get  Kathy  into  a 
private-school  for  crippled  children.  Though  she  wasn't  crippled,  they 
accepted  her  on  a  temporary  basis  until  she  was  to  go  to  public  school 
ill  the  fall.  The  next  fall,  when  I  took  Kathy  to  school,  the  principal  said 
that  because  Kathy  had  attended  the  special  school,  it  would  be  best  for 
her  ^.0  continue  there.  Not  wanting  to  cau.se  Kathy  more  distress,  I  took 
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Kathy  back  to  the  school  for  crippled  children  and  the  director  agreed 
to  let  her  continue  there  because  of  the  unusual  circumstances.  She  is 
now  nine  years  old  and  has  never  been  in  public  school. 

♦  *  % 

Harris,  my  only^son  is  ten  and  is  somewhat  small  for  his  age  but 
has  always  been  very  active,  playing  with  friends  in  his  neighborhood. 
Last  spring  I  got  a  note  asking  me  to  come  to  school.  The  pupil  adjust- 
ment counselor  told  me  that  Harris  and  another  boy,  who  had  once  been 
his  friend,  had  been  fighting  and  that  Harris  was  not  to  return  to  school 
for  a  week.  When  he  returned  to  school  he  was  immediately  sent  home 
again  for  no  specific  length  of  time,  but  with  the  message  that  he  could- 
n't return  again  until  he  Mearns  to  behave.'  When  I  again  went  to  school 
to  see  his  teacher,  I  learned  that  Harris  had  been  placed  in  a  class  for 
retarded  children  since  last  year.  I  became  very  upset  because  I  had 
never  been  told  of  this.  I  did  get  a  note  from  someone  last  year  saying 
that  Harris  was  receiving  some  special  help  with  his  studies,  but  it  said 
nothing  about  a  class  for  retarded  children.  I  visited  the  school  several 
times  about  this  and  asked  to  see  Harris'  records  and  test  scores,  but 
was  told  that  I  couldn't  because  the  information  was  'confidential.'  The 
teacher  did  say  that  Harris'  work  had  been  better  than  the  others,  and 
that  he  coiild  be  smart  when  he  wanted  to,  and  that  she  didn't  really 
understand  him.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  placed  in  the  class 
because  of  his  behavior.  Since  I  wasn't  satisfied,  I  had  him  tested  at  a 
private  clinic  and  was  told  by  the  psychologist  that  he  had  an  IQ  of  96, 
a  normal  score  and  that  he  definitely  should  not  be  in  a  class  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  since  that  probably  would  only  cause  him  to  act 
up  more,  rather  than  helping  him.  Finally,  a  lawyer  at  the  agency  called 
the  principal  and  the  Directorof  the  Department  of  Special  Classes  (for 
mentally  retarded),  and  got  Harris  into  a  regular  class.  Tm  happy  now 
and  Harris  is  doing  better,  but  a  neighbor  told  me  that  several  other 
parents  whose  children  go  to  Harris'  school  are  upset  because  their 
children  also  have  been  put  in  those  classes. 

These  letters  describe  the  two  major  types  of  violations  that  occur 
to  prevent  handicapped  children  from  receiving  an  appropriate  free  pub- 
lic education.  The  first  four  letters  describe  the  all  too-comrrion  situa- 
tion in  which  handicapped  children  are  simply  denied  entry  to  the  public 
schools.  A  variety  of  means  are  used  by  school  authorities  including 
postponement,  exclusion,  suspension  and  outright  denial.  These  behav- 
iors occur  despite  the  existence  in  most  state  constitutions  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state  to  provide  all  children  with  an  education. 
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The  legal  basis  which  has  been  used  for  blocking  the  schoolhouse 
door  to  handicapped  children  frequently  conies  from  state  coiiipulsory 
attendance  laws  which  for  some  handicapped  children  become  compul- 
sory non-attendance  laws.  Typically  these  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
''children  with  bodily  or  mental  conditions  rendering  attendance  inad- 
visable''^ as  in  Alaska  or  in  Nevada  where  ''the  child's  physical  or 
mental  condition  or  attitude  is  such  as  to  present  or  render  inadvisable 
his  attendance  at  school  or  his  application  to  study. 

The  legality  of  denying  a  public  education  to  handicapped  children 
by  exclusion,  postponement,  or  any  other  means  is  increasingly  being 
challenged.  In  1969,  Judge  D.  Frank  Wilkens,  Third  Judicial  District 
Court  of  Utah,  required  that  two  mentally  retarded  children  who  had 
been  excluded  from  education  and  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Welfare  be  provided  education  within  the  public  education  system. 
Judge  Wilkens  noted: 

Today  it  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  right  and  opportunity  of  an  education. 
In  the  instant  case  the  segregation  of  the  plaintiff  children  from  the 
public  school  system  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  children  as  well 
.  as  their  parents.  The  impact  is  greater  when  it  has  the  apparent  sanction 
of  the  law.  The  policy  of  placing  these  children  undjr  the  Department  - 
of  Welfare  and  segregating  them  from  the  educational  system  can  be 
and  probably  is  usually  interpreted  as  denoting  their  inferiority,  unu- 
sualness,  and  incompetency.  A  sense  of  inferiority  and  not  belonging 
affects  the  motivation  of  a  child  to  learn.  Segregation,  even  though 
perhaps  well  intentioned,  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  law  and  state 
authority  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  educational,  emotional,  and  men- 
tal development  of  the  children. '°  . 

In  January,  1971,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren (PARC)  brought  suit  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  state's  failure  to  provide  all  retarded  children  access  to  a  free 
public  education."  In  addition  to  PARC,  the  plaintiffs  included  fourteen 
mentally  retarded  children  df'school  age  who  were  representing  them- 
selves and  ''all  oihers  similarly  situated,"  i.e.,  all  other  retarded  children 
of  school  age  in'  the  state.  The  defendants  included  the  state  secretaries 
of  education  and  public  welfare,  the  state  board  of  education,  and  thir- 


8.  Alas.  Stat.  tit.  14,  ch.  30  (1971). 

9.  Nev.  Rkv.  SfAT.  §  392.050  (1963). 

10.  Wolf  V.  Utah.  No.'  182646  (3d  Dist.^-Ct..  Salt  Lake  Co.  1969). 

11.  Pennsylvania  Ass'n  for  Retarded  Children  v,  Pennsylvania,  33,4  F.  Supp.  1257  (E.D.  Pa. 
1971). 
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teen  named  school  districts,  representing  the  class  of  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's school  districts. 

The  suit,  heard  by  a  three-judge  panel  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  specifically  questioned  public 
policy  as  expressed  in  law,  policies,  and  practices  which  excluded,  post- 
poned, or  denied  free  access  to  public  education  opportunities  to  school 
age  mentally  retarded  children  who  could  benefit  from  such  education. 

Expert  witnesses  presented  testimony  focusing  on  the  following 
major  points:  ... 

1.  The  provision  of  systematic  education  programs  to  mentally 
retarded  children  will  produce  learning. 

2.  Education  cannot  be  defined  solely  as  the  provision  of  academic 
experiences  to  children.  Rather,  education  must  be  seen  as  a  continuous 
process  by  which  individuals  learn  to  cope  and  function  within  their 
environment.  Thus,  for  children  to  learn  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves 
is  a  legitimate  outcome  achievable  through  an  educational  program. 

3.  The  earlier  these  children  are  provided  with  educational  experi- 
ences, the  greater  the  amount  of  learning  that  can  be  predicted. 

A  June  1971  stipulation  and  order  and  an  October  1971  injunction, 
consent  agreement,  and  order  resolved  the  suit.  The  June  stipulation 
focused  on  the  provision  of  due  process  rights  to  children  who  are  or 
are  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded. 

The  October  decrees  provided  that  the  state  could  not  apply  any 
law  which  would  postpone,  terminate,  or  deny  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren access  to  a  publicly  supported  education,  including  a  public  school 
program,  tuition  or  tuition  maintenance,  and  homebound  instruction. 
By  October  1971,  the  plaintiff  children  were  to  have  been  reevaluated 
and  placed  in  programs,  and  by  September  1972,  all  retarded  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ^twenty-one  must  be  provided  a  publicly 
supported  education. 

Local  districts  providing  preschool  education  to  any  children  are 
required  to  provide  the  same  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  decree 
also  stated  tha*  it  was  most  desirable  to  educate  these  children  in  a 
program  most  like  that  provided  to  non-handicapped  children.  Further 
requirements  include  the  assignment  of  supervision  of  educational  pro- 
grams in  institutions  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  auto- 
matic re-evaluation  of  all  children  placed  on  homebound  instruction 
every  three  months,  and  a  schedule  the  state  must  follow  that  will  result 
in  the  plac^.ment  of  all  retarded  children  in  programs  by  September  I, 
1972.  Finally,  two  masters  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  oversee  the 
development  of  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  order  and  agree- 
ment. 

"Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pennsylvania  case,  another  land- 
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mark  was  achieved  in  a  similar  case  in -the  District  of  Columbia.'^  In 
Mills  V.  Board  of  Education,  the  parents'and  guardians  of  seven  District 
of  Columbia  children  brought  a  class  action  suit  against  the- Board  of 
Education  of  the  District,  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  the 
mayor  for  failure  to  provide  all  children  with  a  publicly  supported  edu- 
cation. 

The  plaintifT  children  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  sixteen  and  were 
alleged  by  the  public  schools  to  present  the  following  types  of  problems 
that  led  to  the  denial  of  their  opportunity  for  an  education:  slightly  brain 
damaged,  hyperactive  behavior,  epileptic  and  mentally  retarded,  and 
mentally  retarded  with  an  orthopedic  handicap.  Three  children  resided 
in  public,  residential  institutions  with  no  education  program.  The  others 
lived  with  their  families  and  when  denied  entrance  to  programs  were 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  for  tuition  grants  to  obtain  a  private  educational 
program.  However,  in  none  of  these  cases  were  tuition  grants  provided. 

Also  at  issue  was  the  manner  in  which  the  children  were  denied 
entrance  to  or  were  excluded  from  public  education  programs.  Specifi- 
cally, the  complaint  said  that 

plaintifTs  were  so  excluded  without  a  formal  determination  of  the  basis 
for  their  exclusion  and  without  provision  for  periodic  review  of  their 
status.  PlaintifT  children  merely  have  been  labeled  as  behavior  problems,  ^ 
emotionally  disturbed,  or  hyperactive. 

Further,  it  was  pointed  out  that 

the  procedures  by  which  plaintifTs  were  excluded  or  suspended  from 
public  school  are  arbitrary  and  do  not  conform  to  the  cue  process 
requirements  of  the  fifth  amendment.  PlaintifTs  are  excluded  and  sus- 
pended without:  (a)  notification  as  to  a  hearing,  the  nature  of  ofTense 
or  status,  any  alternative  or  interim  publicly  supported  education;  (b) 
opportunity  for  representation,  a  hearing  by  an  impartial  arbiter,  the 
presentation  of  witnesses,  and  (c)  opportunity  for  periodic  review  of  the 
necessity  for  continued  exclusion  or  suspension. 

The  history  of  events  that  transpired  between  the  city  and  the  attor- 
neys for  the  plaintifTs  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  suit  demon- 
strated the  Board  of  Education's  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate all  excluded  children,  and  although  they  were  provided  with  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  provide  services  to  plaintifT  children,  the  Board 
failed  to  do  so. 

On  December  20,  1 97 1 ,  the  court  issued  a  stipulated  agreement  and 
order  that  provided  for  the  following: 


12,  Mills  V.  Board  of  Uduc.  C.A.  No.  1939-71  (D.D.C.  1971). 
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1.  The  named  plaintiffs  must  be  provided  with  a  publicly  supported 
.education  by  January  3,  1972. 

2.  The  defendants  by  January  3,  1 972,  had  to  provide  a  list  showing 
(for  every  child  of  school  age  not  receiving  a  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion because  of  suspension,  expulsion,  exclusion  or  any  other  denial  of 
placement):  the  name  of  the  child's  parents  or  guardian;  the  child's' 
name,  age,  address,  and  telephone  number;  the  date  that  service's  were 
officially  denied;  a  breakdown  of  the  list  on  the  basis  of  the  "alleged 
causal  characteristics  for  such  non-attendance";  and  finally,  the  total 
number  of  such  children. 

3.  By  January  3,  the  defendants  were  also  to  initiate  efforts  to 
identify  all  other  members  of  the  class  not  previously  known.  The  defen- 
dants were  to  provide  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  with  the  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the  additionally  identified  children  by  Febru- 
ary 1,  1972. 

4.  The  plaintiffs  diid  defendants  were  to  consider  the  selection  of  a 
master  to  deal  with  sp'jcial  questions  arising  out  of  this  order. 

The  defendants  faiied  to  comply  with  the  order  resulting  in  plain- 
tiffs filing,  on  January  21,  1972,  a  motion  Tor  summary  judgment  and 
a  proposed  order  and  decree  for  implementation  of  the  proposed  judg- 
ment. 

On  August  1,  1972,  U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph  Waddy  issued  such 
an  order  and  decree  providing: 

1.  A  declaration  of  the  constitutional  right  of  all  children  regard- 
less of  any  exceptional  condition  or  handicap  to  a  publicly  supported 
education. 

2.  A  declaration  that  the  defendant's  rules,  policies,  and  practices 
which  excluded  children  without  a  provision  for  adequate  and  immedi- 
ate alternative  educational  services  and  the  absence  of  prior  hearing  and 
review  of  placement  procedures  denied  the  plaintiffs  and  the  class  rights 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

In  commenting  on  compulsory  school  education  provisions  the 
court  pointed  out  that 

failure  of  a  parent  to  comply  with  Section  31-201  constitutes  a  criminal 
offense.  D.C.  Code  31-207.  The  Court  need  not  belabor  .the  fact  that 
requiring  parents  to  see  that  their  children  attend  school  under  pain  of  ... 
criminal  penalties  presupposes  that  an  educational  opportunity  will  be 
made  available  to  the  children.  The  Board  of  Education  is  required4o  . 
make  such  opportunity  available. 

The  defendants  claimed  in  response  to  the  complaint  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  afford  plaintiffs  the  relief  sought  unless  the 
Congress  appropriated  needed  funds  or  funds  were  diverted  from  other 
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educational  services  for  which  they  had  been  appropriated.  The  court 
responded:  . 

The  defendants  are  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  their  own  regulations  to  provide  a 
publicly-supported  education  for  these  'exceptionaP  children.  Their  fail- 
ure to  fulfill  this  clear  duty  t*^  include  and  retain  these  children  in  the 
public  school  system,  or  otherwise  provide  them  with  publicly-supported 
education,  and  their  failure  to  atTord  them  due  process  hearing  and 
periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused  by  the  claim  thai  there  are  insuflV 
cient  funds.  In  Goldberg  v.  Kelly.  397  U.S.  254  (1969)  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  case  that  involved  the  right  of  a  welfare  recipient  to  a  hearing 
before  termination  of  his  benefits,  held  that  Con,stitutional  rights  must 
be  alTorded  citizens  despite  the  greater  expense  involved.  .  .  .Similarly 
the  District  of  Columbia's  interest  in  educating  the  excluded  children 
clearly  must  outweigh  its  interest  in  preserving  its  financial  resources. 
If  suflkient  funds  are  not  available  to  finance  all  of  the  services  and 
programs  that  are  needed  and  desirable  in  the  system  then  the'^'available 
funds  must  be  expended  equitably  in  such  a  manner  that  no  child  is 
entirely  excluded  from  a  publicly  supported  education  consistent  with 
his  needs  and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom.  The  inadequacies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  System,  whether  occasioned  by  insuffi- 
cient funding  or  administrative  inefficiency,  certainly  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  ^exceptional'  or  handicapped  child  than 
on  the  normal  child. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  appointment  of  a  master  the  court  com- 
mented, * 

Despite  the  defendants'  failure  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Court's 
previous  orders  in  this  case  and  despite  the  defendants'  continuing  fail- 
ure to  provide  an  education  for  these  children,  the  Court  is  reluctant  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  responsibility  of  administering  this  or  any  other  , 
aspect  of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
the  vehicle  of  a  special  master.  Nevertheless,  inaction  or  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  or  failure  by  the  defendants  to  implement  the 
judgment  and  decree  herein  within  the  time  specified  therein  will  result 
in. the  immediate  appointment  of  a  special  master  to  oversee  and  direct 
such  implementation  under  the  direction  of  this  Court. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  many  cases  before  the  courts  on 
right  to  an  education  for  handicapped  children.  Several  of  these  cases 
are  bringing  interesting  new  dimensions  to  the  issue.  In  Association  for 
Mentally  III  Children  v.  Greenblatt,^^  plaintiffs  have  attacked  the 
placement  system  as  ''arbitrary"  and  ''irrational''  since  some  children 
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13.  Association  for  Mentally  III  Children  v.  Grecnblati,  C.A.  No,  71-3074-J  (D.  Mass.  1971). 
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are  placed  while  others  remain  on  wailing  lists.  In  Kivell  v,  Nemoiniin,^^ 
in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticiit,  the  Superior  Court  ordered  the  Stam- 
ford Board  of  Education  to  pay  $13,000  in  back  tuition  costs  to  the 
parents  of  a  handicapped  child  who  obtained  private  education  fortheir 
child  after  the  public  school  was  unable  to  provide  an  appropriate  pro- 
gramT 

In  the  ruling,  the  court  said  it  would 

frown  upon  any  unilateral  action  by  parents  in  sending  their  children  to 
other  facilities,  if  a  program  is  filed  by  a  local  board  of  education  and 
is  accepted  and  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education.  Then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parents  to  accept  the  program  ...  a  refusal  by  parents  in 
such  a  situation  will  not  entitle  their  child  to  any  benefits  from  this 
court. 

Other  avenues  of  legal  change  in  assuring  the  right  to  an  education 
are  occurring.  Increasingly,  attorney  generals  are  being  confronted  by 
the  issue  and  ruling  favorably.  On  December  22,  1971,  the  Attorney 
General  o^^the  State  of  New  Mexico,  issued  an  opinion  upholding  handi- 
capped childrens'  rights  to  an  education.''"'  He  noted: 

In  providing  equal  learning  opportunities  for  all  children,  the  state, 
in  our  opinion,  is  required  to  offer  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
all  children  in  the  state.  Thus,  children  who  qualify  for  special  education 
are  entitled  to  a  free  public  school  education.  .  .  . 

Obviously,  if  these  children  are  entitled  to  the  same  free  education 
as  all  other  children,  they  are  also  entitled  to  free  textbooks  and  trans- 
portation, as  long  as  free  textbooks  and  transportation  are  offered  to 
all  other  children.  The  state's  obligation  is  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  children  in  the  stated  regardless  of  their  physical  or 
mental  capabilities.  ... 

Section  77-1 1-3,2,  supra  [Chapter  109,  Laws  of  1971]  refers  to  the 
availability  of  state  financial  support  as  a  condition  of  offering  special 
education  programs.  Because  the  slate  has  the  obligation  of  offering 
equal  opportunities  to  all  children  regardless  of  learning  ability  this  • 
condition  cannot  be  presumed  valid.  In  the  past  this  phrase  has  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  only  state  financial  support  directly  earmarked 
for  special  education,  but  under  the  reasoning  of  this  Opinion,  the  condi- 
tion can  be  tied  only  to  the  total  availability  of  state  funds  for  free  public 
school  education. 

Another  active  avenue  for  legal  change  has  been  state  legislatures. 
During  1971,  899  bills  promoting  education  of  the  handicapped  were 


14.  Kivell  V.  Nemointin,  No.  143913  (Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  1972). 

15,  New  Mexico  Attorney  GeneraPs  Opinion  (NMAG  71-125)  (1971). 
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introduced  in  state  legislatures;  of  these  237  were  enacted  into  law.'** 
Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws  mandat- 
ing educational  programs  for  the  handicapped,'^  a  substantial  increase 
from  the  less  than  fifty  percent  of  several  years  ago.  In  1971,  the  Council 
for  ^^-.wcptional  Children  published  a  set  of  model  state  laws  for  the 
elimination  of  exclusion  provisions  in  compulsory  attendance  laws  and 
the  establishment  of  comprehensive  educational  services  for  the  handi- 
capped."* On  April  25,  1972,  the  major  provisions  of  the  model  were 
signed  into  law  in  Tennessee. 

Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  P.  Marland  set 
in  1971  the  goal  of  full  educational  opportuniiy  for  ail  handicapped 
children  by  1980.'''  While  this  commitment  is  laudable,  and  as  the  move- 
ments noted  above  imply,  attainable,  it  assumes  that  these  children  have 
no  present  rights.  The  right  to  an  education  is  not  something  that  educa- 
tors, politicians  or  the  public  grant  when  it  is  convenient.  Certainly,  it 
will  take  some  time  to  develop  the  needed  programs  and  personnel,  but 
the  right  to  an  education  can  not  be  postponed  and  must  be  guarded 
with  judicial  overview.^''  For  law  is  the  only  means  that  minorities  have 
to  assure  appropriate  behavior  from  the  majority,  when  such  behavior 
can  not  be  expected. 

The  case  of  Harris  described  earlier  represents  misclassification. 
As  a  result  Harris  was  incorrectly  and  unnecessarily  placed  in  a  special 
education  program. 

There  has  been,  since  1970,  an  increasing  amount  of  litigation 
questioning  the  placement  of  children  in  special  education  on  the  basis 
of  evaluation  instruments  which  are  prejudical  to  the  children  on  the 
basis  of  spoken  language,  cultural  background  and  normative  standardi- 
z::tion.  Much  of  the  logic  utilized  in  these  casej  is  derived  from  Ilobson 
V.  Hansen}'^  In  ruling  that  the  ''tracking''  educational  placement  system 
utilized  by  the^  Washington,  D.C.  Public  Schools  was  illegal,  Judge 
Skelly  Wright  considered  the  evaluation  procedures  the  district  utilized. 


16.  SlATIi-FEDRRAL  Cl.HARINGHOUSE  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  TrENPS  IN  StATE'  LEGIS- 
LATION FOR  THE  Education  oi-  Handicapped  Children  (1972). 

17.  Abeson,  Movement  (uui  Momentum:  Government  ami  the  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children,  39  Exceptional  Children  39.  63-6  (1972). 

18.  F.J.  Weintraub,  State  Law  and  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children:  Issues 
AND  Recommendations  (1971). 

19.  Martin.  Individualism  and  Behaviorism  as  Future  Trends  in  Evahwting  Handicapped 
Children,  38  Exceptional  Children  517-25  (1972). 

20.  Watson  v.  Mcmphi.s,  373  U.S.  526.  532-33  (1963). 

21..  M.  Berger,  Equality  by  Statute:  The  Revolution  in  Civil  Rights  I  (1967). 
Q  22.  Hobson  v.  Hansen.  269  F.  Supp.  401  (D.D.C.  1967). 
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[E]vidence  shows  that  thf  .ncLuuu  uy  which  track  assignments  are  made 
depends  essentially  on  standardized  aptitude  tests  which,  although  njven 
on  a  system-wide  basis,  are  completely  inappropriate  for  use  with  a  large 
segment  of  the  student  body.  Because  these  tests  are  standardized  pri- 
marily on  and  are  relevant  to  a  white  middle  class  group  of  students, 
they  produce  inaccurate  and  misleading  test  scores  when'given  to  lower 
class  and  Negro  students.  As  a  result,  rather  than  beingvda.ssified  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  learn,  these  students  are  in  reality  bein|!  classified 
according  to  their  socio-economic  or  racial  status,  or — more  pre- 
cisely— according  to  environmental  and  psycholcjical  factors  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  innate  ability.^"* 

In  January,  1970  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  District  Court  of  Northern 
California  on  behalf  of  nine  Mexican-American  students,  ages  eight  lo 
lhirleen.2^  The  children  came  from  homes  in  which  Spanish  was  the 
major  language  spoken.  All  were  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in 
Monterrey  County,  California.  Their  IQs  ranged  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
two  with  a  mean  score  of  sixty-three  and  one  half.  When  they  were 
relesled  in  Spanish  seven  of  the  nine  scored  higher  than  the  IQ  culofT 
for  mental  retardation,  and  the  lowest  score  was  three  points  below  the 
cutoff  line.  The  average  gain  wa<^  fifteen  points, 
e  The  plaintiffs  charged  that  the  testing  procedures  utilized  for  place- 
ment were  prejudicial  because  the  tests  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  verbal 
skills  requiring  facility  with  the  English  language,  the  questions  were 
culturally  biased,  and  the  tests  were  standardized  on  white,  native  born 
Americans.  The  plaintiffs  further  pointed  out  that  in  **Montcrrey 
County,  Spanish  surname  students  constitute  about  eighteen  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  student  population,  but  nearly  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren  in  educablc  mentally  retarded  classes." 

Studies  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  corrobor- 
ated the  inequity.  In  1966-67,  of  85,000  children  in  classes  for  the  educa- 
ble  mentally  retarded  in  California,  children  with  Spanish  surnames 
comprised  twenty-six  percent  while  they  accounted  for  only  thirteen 
percent  of  the  total  school  population. 

The  plaintiffs  sought  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all  bilingual 
Mexican-American  children  then  in  classes  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded  ^nd  all  such  children  in  danger  of  inappropriate  placement  in 
such  classes.  On  February  5,  1970,  a  stipulated  agreement  order  was 
signed  by  both  parties.  The  order  required  that: 


2.V  Id.  at  514. 

24.  Diana  v.  State  Board  of  Educ.  C-70  37  RFR  (N.D.  Cal.  1970).  ' 
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1.  children  are  to  be  tested  in  their  primary  language.  Interpreters 
may  be  used  when  a  bilingual  examiner  is  not  available. 

2.  Mexican-American  and  Chinese  children  in  classes  for  theeduc- 
abie  mentally  retarded  are  to  be  retested  and  evaluated. 

3.  Special  efforts  are  to  be  extended  to  aid  misplaced  children 
readjust  to  regular  classrooms, 

4.  The  state  will  undertake  immediate  efforts  to  develop  and  stand- 
ardize an  appropriate  IQ  test. 

As  a  result  of  Diana  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare's  officenfor  Civil  Rights  issued  a  memorandum  to  school 
districts  with  substantial  bilingual  populations.^^  The  memo  informed 
the  districts  that  they  would  be  in  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  if  students  whose  predominant  language  is  other  than  Eng- 
lish were  assigned  to  classes  for  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which  essentially  measured  or  evaluated  English  language  skills. 

Since  Diana  several  cases  have  b^en  filed  on  behalf  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  primarily  blacks  and  Indians.  Only  one,  Larry  P,  v.  Riles,^^ 
has  reached  some  form  of  judicial  decision.  This  class  action  suit  was 
filed  in  late  November  1971,  on  behalf  of  six  black,  elementary  school 
aged  children  attending  classes  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had  been  inappropriately  classified  as 
educable  mentally  retarded  and  placed  and  retained  in  classes  for  such 
•children.  The  complaint. argued  that  the  children  were  not  mentally 
•etarded,  but  rather  the  victims  of  a  testing  procedure  which  fails  to 
recognize  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  white  middle  class  cultural  back- 
ground and  which  ignores  the  learning  experiences  which  they  may  have 
had  in  their  homes.  The  defendants  included„itate  and  local  school 
officials  and  board  members. 

It  is  alleged  that  misplacement  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
carries  a  stigma,  and  ''a  life  sentence  of  illiteracy/'  Statistical  informa- 
tion indicated  that  in  the  San  Fr^nciso  Unified  School  District,  as  well 
as  the  state,  a  disproportionate  number  of  black  children  are  enrolled 
in  programs  for  the  retarded.  It  is  further  pointed  cut  that. even  though 
code  and  regulatory  procedure  regarding  identification,  classification, 
and  placement  of  the  mentally  retarded  were  changed  to  be  more  effec- 
tive, inadequacies  in  the  processes  still  exist. 

The  plaintiffs  asked  the  court  to  order  the  defendanfi  to  do  the 
following: 

 4>   ^ 

25.  McmoMntlum  dated  May  25.  1970  by  Stanley  Pottinger.  Director  of  Health.  Education 
and  VVc!fare\>  Ofiicc  for  Civil  Rights. 

26.  Lirry  P,  v.  Riles,  41  U.S.L.W.  2033  (U.S.  June  21.  1972).  " 
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1.  Evaluate  or  assess  plainlifls  and  other  black  children  by  using 
group  or  individual  ability  or  intelligence  tests  which  properly  account 
for  the  cultural  background  and  experiences  of  the  children  to  whom 
.such  tests  are  administered;  '  . 

2.  Restrict  the  placement  of  the  plaintifTs  and  other  hlack  children 
in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  results  of  culturally 
discriminatory  tests  and  testing  procedures: 

,  3.  Prevent  (he  retention  of  plaintiffs  and  other  black  children  now 
in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  unless  the  children  are  immediately 
re-evaluated  and  annually  retested  by  means  which  take  into  account 
cultural  background; 

4.  Plbce  plaintiffs  into  regular  classrooms  with  children  of  compa- 
rable age  and  provide  them  with  intensive  and  supplemental  individual  ' 
training  thereby  enabling  plaintiffs  ard  those  similarly  situated  to 
achieve  at  the  level  of  their  peers  as  rap  aly  as  possible; 

5.  Remove  from  the  school  records  of  these  children  any  and  all 
indications  that  they  were/are  mentally  retarded  or  in  a  class  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  ensure  that  individual  children  not  be  identified 
by  the  results  of  individual  or  group  IQ  tests; 

6.  Take  any  action  necessary  to  bring  the  distribution  of  black 
children  in  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  into  close  proximity  with 

•  the  distribution  of  blacks  in  the  total  population  of  the  school  districts; 

7.  Recruit  and  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  black  and  other  mi- 
nority psychologists  and  psychometrists  in  local  school  districts,  on  the 
admissions  and  planning  committees  of  such  districts,  and  as  consult- 
ants to  such  districts  so  the  tests  will  be  interpreted  by  persons  ade- 
q  ^r.tely  prepared  to  consider  the  cultural  background  of  the  child.  Fur- 
ther, the  State  Department  of  Education  should  be  required  in  selecting 
and  authorizing  tests  to  be  administered  to  school  children  throughout 
the  state,  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  testing  development  compa- 
nies utilized  personnel  with  minority  ethnic  backgrounds  and  experi- 
ences in  the  development  of  culturally  relevant  tests; 

8.  Declare  pursuant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  . 
States  Constitution,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  Regulations,  that  the  current  assign- 
ment of  plaintiffs  and  other  black  students  to  California  mentally  re- 
tarded classes  resulting  in  excessive  segregation  of  such  children  into 
these  classes  is  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  and  may  not  be  justified 
by  administration  of  the  currently  available  IQ  tests  which  fail  to  pro- 
perly account  for  the  cultural  background  and  experience  of  black  chil- 
dren. 

On  June  20,  1972  the  court  enjoined  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District 

from  placing  black  students  in  classes  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded 
on  the  basis  of  criteria,  which  places  primary  relevance  on  the  results 
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of  IQ  tests  as  they  are  currently  administered,  if  the  consequence  of  use 
of  such  criteria  is  racial  imbalance  in  the  composition  of  such  classes. 

Legal  activity  may  in  fact  . make  it  possible  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  receive  their  constitutional  right  to  an  education.  "Education  for 
air'  is  a  relatively  new  concept  for  the  American  educational  system 
although  it  has  been  emerging  for  almost  a  century.  The  system  has  long 
believed  in  equality,  but  equality  meaning  sameness.  As  Bedau  notes 
"Persons  have  (received)  an  equal  distribution,  equal  treatment  or  equal 
rights,  etc.,  if  and  only  if  they  have  (received)  the  same  distribution, 
treatment,  rights,  etc.*'"  Tom  Watson,  the  Georgia  populist,  epitomized 
this  concept  best  when  he  stated,  "close  no  entrance  to  the  poorest,  the 
weakest,  the  humblest.  Say  to  ambition  everywhere,  'the  field  is  dear, 
the  contest  fair;  come  and  win  your  share  if  you  can!'  ''^** 

Even  today  many  judicial  decisions  such  as  Hohson  v.  Hansen'^  and 
Serrano  v.  Priest^^  still  define  equality  on  a  "sameness''  doctrine,  equal 
resources  to  "children  whose  needs  are  unequal."  Such  a  philosophy 
may  have  been  appropriate  for  a  society  that  was.  based  on  family 
economic  production  that  could  absorb  those  who  could  not  compete 
equally  in  the  nation's  economic  system.  Today,  however,  the  education 
of  a  child  is  a  community  concern,  for  if  he  is  not  given  skills  sufficient 
for  economic  participation  then  he  will  become  dependent  upon  the 
community.   , 

Ifour  society,  reveres  ecanomic  participation  and  independence  and 
if  education  is  the  major  societal  process  for  achieving  these  goals  then 
a  new  concept  of  educational  equality  is  needed  for  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Coleman  defines  such  a  concept  as  "equality  of  results  given  differ- 
ent individual  inputs. This  would  imply  that  equality  exists  when 
students,  no  matter  what  their  entry  behaviors  or  conditions  may  be, 
successfully  achieve  educational  objectives.  More  simply,  equality  is 
achieved  when  all  children  learn  to  read,  regardless  of  the  dififerentiated 
resources  committed  to  that  purpose. 

The  basic  flaw  in  this  concept  is  that  it  assumes  that  all  children 
have  innate  capabilities  for  common  educational  attainments.  Thus, 
using  Watson's  analogy  we  need  only  provide  crutches,  or  other  reme- 


27.  Bedan.  Eqiialitarianism  avd  the  Idea  of  Equality,  n\  Equalitv  7  (J.  Pcnnock  &  J.  Chnp- 

-  nan  ods.  1967). 

28.  C.  Woodward,  Tom  Watson.  Ag^iarian  Rhbel  (1958V 

-  29.'fiobson  v.  Hansen,  269  F.  Supp.  401  (D.D.C.  1967). 

30.  Serrano  v.  Priesl,  10  Cal.  App.3d  I  MO.  487  P.2d  1241.  89  Cal.  Rpir.  345  (1970). 

3 1 .  Coleman  V  The  Concept  of  Equality  of  Educatiotiai  OpportutiHy.  38f  1 )  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Reviuw  17  (1968). 
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dial  assistance  lo  assure  thai  all  children  complete  the  same  race.  The 
Coleman  definition  needs  modification  to  be  relevant  to  the  plight  of 
handicapped  children.  Educational  equality  should  be  defined  as  equal- 
ity of  access  to  different  resources  to  attain  different  individual  goals. 

It  is  this  concept  of  equality  that  is  now  being  utilized  by  the  courts 
in  right  to  education  .suits.  The  court  in  PARC  ordered  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  every  retarded  person  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  tv/enty-cne  ''access  to  a  free  public  program  of  education 
and  training  appropriate  to  his  learning  capacities.'"*'  In  Mills  the  court 
ordered  that  the  District  of  Columbia  ''shall  provide  plaintiffs  .  .  .  with 
a  publicly  supported  education  .vi/Z/e^/  to  their  plaintiffs'  needs,  .  . 

The  buiden  is  thus  on  the  educational  system  to  assure  that  the 
education  program  provided  to  each  child  is  appropriate  to  the  child's 
needs.  The  question  facing  schools  is  how  is  appropriateness  deter- 
mined? Certainly  the  issue  has  many  professional  considerations,  but 
the  courts  and  other  governmental  branches  are  beginning  to  exert  their 
influence  in  the  decision  making  process. 

In  June-1971,  the  court  in  PARC  stipulated  and  ordered  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  place  into  regulations  twenty-three  due 
process  steps  to  be  ijjipleir.  nted  by  all  school  districts.  The  decree  stated 
specifically  that  no  child  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded  could  be  de- 
nied admission  to  a  public  school  program  or  have  his  educational  s'.at':s 
changed  vv^ithout  first  being  accorded  prior  notice  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  due  process  hearing.  "Change  in  educational  status'*  was  defined 

as  assignment  or  re-assignment,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  child  is 
mentally  retarded  or  thought  to  be  mentally  retarded,  to  one  of  the 
lollovving  educational  assignments:  regular  education,  special  education, 
or  to  no  assignment,  or  from  one  type  of  special  education  to  another.^^ 

The  hearings  are  to  be  conducted  by  persons  independent  of  the  school 
district.  Parents  are  to  be  informed  of '.n.eir  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  an  independent  evaluation  of  iheir  child  lo  be  provided  free  of 
charge  if  necessary,  examine  all  relevant  records,  cross  examine  wit- 
nesses, obtain  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
hearing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  court  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
right  to  due  process  that  the  order  was  issued  before  the  court  consid- 
ered the  children's  right  to  an  education. 


32.  Pennsylvania  Ass'n  for  Retarded  Children  v.  Pennsylvania,  334  F.  Siipp.  1257,  1258-66 
(E.D,  Pa.  1971)  (emphasis  added), 

33.  Mills  V.  Board  of  Educ.  C.A.  No.  1939-71  (D.D.C.  1971)  (emphasis  added), 

34.  Pennsylvania  Ass'n  for  Retarded  Children  v.  Pennsylvania.  334  F.  Supp.  1257  (E.D.  Pa. 
1971). 
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In  Mills'^^  the  court  reaffirmed  the  PARC  due  process  principles 
and  extended  their  availability  placement  procedures  for  all  exceptional 
children.  In  addition  the  court  established  the  right  to  a  full  due  process 
hearing  before  a  child  may  be  suspended  from  school  for  two  or  more 
days. 

The  movement  to  due  process  is  seen  by  some  educators  as  a  sub- 
stantial threat  to  the  stability  of  the  education  system.  Their  main  con- 
cern is  that  they  believe  that  it  turns  total  decision  making  over  to  the 
parents.  This  is  not  the  case.  But  it  does  provide  to  the  child  and  parents 
the  opportunity  to' have  status  in  the  decision  making  process.  All  that 
due  process  demands  of  schools  is  that  recommended  educational  pro- 
grams be  defended  in  an  advocacy  setting  on  the  basis  of  appropriate- 
ness to  a  child's  individiially  determined  educational  need. 

In  this  age  of  growing  accountability  demands  on  public  education, 
the  due  process  placement  concept  may  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
educator.  Gallagher**'  has  suggested  that  placement  procedures  lead  to 
a  formal  contract  between  the  school  and  the  parent.  The  contract 
would  specify  the  obligations  of  all  parties,  the  educational  objectives 
to  be  achieved,  criteria  for  assessing  their  achievement,  a  tin  "Jtable  for 
evaluation,  and  procedures  for  renegotiating  the  contract.  The  purpose 
of  education  is  to  foster  learning,  not  simply  to  provide  programs.  Thus 
appropriateness  can  only  be  finally  determined  if  the  prescribed  learning 
actually  occurs.  This  type  of  procedure  should  enable  schools  lo  avoid 
Vhe  situation  Ibund  in  In  re  Held}'^  In  this  case  a  physically  handi- 
capped child  was  enrolled  in  the  public  school  system  for  five  years, 
three  of  which  were  in  special  education.  During  that  period  the  child's 
reading  level  never  exceeded  that  of  an  average  first  grade  pupil.  After 
a  yci  r  in  private  school  the  child's  reading  skills  increased  by  two  grade 
levels  Thus,  the  court  ordered  the  state  and  school  district  to  pay  the 
tuition  fo»*  the  child  to  attend  a  private,  special  school,  on  the  basis  that 
the  child's  intellectual  potential  and  academic  success  could  only  be 
achieved  in  that  setting.    ,  ■ 

Educating  handicapped  children  has  always  been  considered  by  the 
public  educational  system  to  be  a  ''frill"  to  take  care  of  after  every  other 
school  need.  The  reasons  used  for  the  denial  of  educational  services  to 
handicapped  children  are  many.  They  include  such  statements  as  the 
handicapped  cannot  learn,  their  presence  in  school  will  negatively  afTect 


35.  MilU  V.  Hourd  of  Educ.  CA.  No.  1939-71  (D,IXC.  1971). 

36.  GiiDiightT,  The  Special  I-Uiucation  Contract  for  Afi/d/y  Handicapped  Children,  3X 
ExcHPTiONAi.  Cmii.prhn.  527-35  (1972). 

37.  In  Re  Held,  Nos.  H-271  &  H-10-71  (N,Y.  Fam.  Cl.  197J). 
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the  learning  of  normal  children,  these  children  make  non-handicapped 
children  and  adults  uncomfortable,  the  cost  of  their  education  is  too 
great,  and  the  teachers  and  facilities  are  in  short  supply.  Most  of  these 
reasons  are  mere  ''wives  tales/'  Those  relating  to  the  additional  re- 
sources necessary  are  reality.  Yet  the  advocacy  of  law  is  clear.  Appro- 
priate educational  opportunity,  for  handicapped  children  is  a  present 
right  that  must  be  provided. 
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Senator  Williams.  Senator  Waddell.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here 
to  hear  all  of  your  testimony.  Obviously  I  will  study  it  later  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  I  know  all  about  your  work  in  this  area,  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  handicapped  children,  and  I  applaud  it. 

I  have  two  or  three  questions,  and  perhaps  your  statement  has  cov- 
ered them.  We  will  see  if  I  am  being  redundant. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  revenue  sharing  package  for  edu- 
cation which  would  combine  pait  B  of  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, title  I  of  Ihc-  Elementary  i\w\  Secondary  Educiition  Act, 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  voca- 
tional education  formula  grants. 

Could  you  give  us  your  evaluation  of  this  and  how  you  feel  that  this 
approach  will  affect  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Waddkll.  Senator,  I  do  not  v/ant  to  be  flippant,  but,  Xo.  1,  in 
discussing  revenue  sharing,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  many 
dollars  they  are  going  to  put  in  it.  You  know  this  is  the  big  answer. 

ISTow,  if  they  are  going  to  just  transfer  programs — my  understanding 
is  consolidation  of  some  33  ))rograms  in  education — and  just  transfer 
dollai-s,  and  then  let  the  States  redistribute  these  dollars,  in  my 
opinion,  as  it  has  historically  proven,  the  handicapped  will  come  out  on 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

If  the  funds  are  not  categorically  marked  for  the  handicapped,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  be    ft  out  as  usual. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  seem  thai  way  to  me,  and  yet  we  know 
of  the  special  attention  that  handicapped  youngsters  liave  in  the 
educational  system  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  just  wondering  whether 
your  response  to  the  needs  of  these  young  people  will  change.  I  suppose 
there  is  some  evidence  that  revenue  sharing  will  work  and  I  am  being 
sort  of  a  devil's  advocate  here.  You  have  passed  a  mandatory  special- 
ized education  law  which  will  require  each  school  district  to  develop  a 
plan  to  serve  all  children  in  its  district,  and  this  is  over  a  5-year  period. 
Am  I  right  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  you  are  correct. 

Senator  W^t^liaivis.  How  many  children  in  South  Carolina  are  you 
servingliow;  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  cost  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Senator,  last  year' we  served  approximately  35,000 
handicapped  children.  This  is  about  85  perceni;  of  what  yxr  think  is 
there.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  problem.  T  do  liot  think  any 
State  can  tell  you  the  extent. 

These  35,000  children  that  we  served  in  1972-73  would  cost  the 
State  Department  of  Education  approximately  $26  million.  Tbat  is  a 
little  less  than  our  general  revenue  sharing  that  we  received. 

The  next  year  we  anticipate  adding  to  that  base  approximately 
60,000  children  served  at  a  cost  of  $37  million. 

The  following  year  some  '79,000  or  80,000,  at  a  total  cost  of  $43 
million;  and  by  1975  we  hope  to  have  approximately  100,000  children 
served  at  a  cost  of  $55  million. 

Now,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  face.  ITow  long  can  we  sus- 
tain enough  pressure  to  continue  the  funding  of  these  programs,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  met  with  other  pressing  needs  that  are  much 
more  glamorous  sometimes  and  much  more  apparent,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  majority.  We  are  representing  the  minority  group.  Senator. 
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Seniitor  Williams.  I  appreciate. tlmt,  aiul  (hut  is  wliy  we  certainly 
applaud  so  coiiLplete'v  what  you  are  doing.  ^ 

You  are  in  a  position  frive  us  a  judgment  of  what  the  attitudes 
are  and  opportunitico  and  capabilities  in  otltor  States.  You  ai'e  vice 
cliairman  of  tlie  Education  Commission  of  tlie  States  Task  Force  on  the 
Education  of  Handicappecl  Cliildren. 

Mr.  Waddkll.  Tliat  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  AVilllvms.  Are  tlic  otlier  States  generjilly  meetin<»;  tlie  edu- 
cation needs  of  handicapped  children  as  von  are  in  Soutli  Cai'olina? 

Mr.  AVaddkll.  Senator,  it  varies  up  iind  down  the  line.  AA'^e  have  some 
States  where  it  is  practically  nil.  We  have  other  States  that  exceed  or 
excel  us.  But  I  feel  tliat  South  Carolina  falls,  if  I  had  to  judge  by 
my  experience  over  t]ie  last  2  years  on  this  task  force,  somewhere  above 
middle.  I  am  sincere  with  you  that  I  think  that  wc  have  gone  further 
in  funding  than  some  othei*  States. 

You  know^  just  passing  compulsory  education  legislation  docs  not 
insure  that  that  child  is  going  to  receive  the  benefits.  We  find  that  there 
are  problems  throughout  the  count ly.  Senator,  and  that  there  are  no 
plan  in  some  instances.  We  have  otlier  States  that  are  ^yell  along 
\n  the  process  and  have  been  engaged  in  it  a  long,  long  time. 

We  tried  this  act  not  on  a  mandatory  basis,  but  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  it  was  not  successful.  Senator;  in  other  w^ords,  letting  each  school 
district  meet  these  needs  and  the  State  putthig  the  funds  in  to  help 
them. 

But  the  districts  themselves  did  not  meet  theia.  Some  of  our  large 
metropolital  districts,  yes,  developed  a  very  fine  program  under  i  olnn- 
tary  education,  but  in  the  long  run  it  w;ill  take  mandatory  legislation 
in  all  States  in  my  opinion  to  .'accomplish  this  task. 

Senator  Willia:ms.  I  havc  niany  questions  hei*e  that  you  are  so  qua- 
lified to  address  yourself  to.  I  wonder  if  I  could  in  the  mterest  of  time 
£.ubmit  these  for'our  record  for  written  answers. 

Senator  Eaxooj^pil  Mr,  Chairmai,,  whatever  you  desire. 

Senator  WiLLiA:\rs.  AA' ill  that  be  aj^  reeable  to  you.  Senator  AVaddell? 

Mr.  AA^ADDELL.  Yes,  it  w^ould. 

[The  questions  submitted  to  Senator  AA^addell,  with  response, 
follow:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS  TO  HON.  JAMES  WADDELL,  JR., 
STATE  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  WITH  RESPONSE 


The  State  of  South  Carolina',  has  passed  a  Mandatory  Special 
Education  Law  which  will  require  each  school  district  to 
develop  a  plan  tf-  serve  all  children  in  their  district 
over  a  five  year  period. 
I-  .  . 

A.  Q,     How  many  children  is  South  Carolina  serving  now,  and  how 

much  does  this  education  cost? 

• 

A.    Thirty  ..Thousand  Children  at  a  cost  of  twenty-six 
Million  Dollars     ■  '  ' 

B.  Q.     How  many  chilJren  will  you  be  adding  each  year, 

and  how  much  will  that  cost  the  State? 

A.     1973-74  will  be  serving  sixty-four  thousand  children 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-seven  million. 

1974-  75  will  be  serving  eighty  thousand  children 
at  a  cost  of ' forty-three  and  one  half  million. 

1975-  76  will  be  serving  one  hundred  million  children 
at  a  cost  of  fifty-five  million. 

C.  Q.     Does  the  State  pay  the  entire  cost  of  special 

education? 

A.     No,  the  State  does  not  pay  the  entiro  cost.  Locz-l 
school  districts  pay  teacher  supplement,  provide 
space  and  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  administration 
and  supervision. 

II.  It  has  been  our  experience  with  Federal  Legislation 

that  general  education  programs  will  exclude 
handicapped  children  unless  the  law  mandates  a  set 
aside  of  funds  or  specifies  a  mandatory  level  o^ 
•  enrolling  of  handicapped  children.     Even  then,  v;e 
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III, 


find  that  the  law  is  not  ijr.plemented  in  line 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress.     Has  this 
been  your  experience  in  South  Carolina? 


Yes. 


As  I  understand  it ,  your  ,)xan  for  implementation 
of  the  Mandatory  Legisla;.ion  in  South  Carolina 
calls  for  doubling  the  number  of. children  served 
several  times  over, 

A.  Yes, 

a.  Five  year  time  span;      35,000  to  100,000 
a.  What  to  you  see  as  the  problems  that  South 

Carolina  will  face  in  implementing  this 

Legislation? 

A.  I  feel  that  we  will  have  the  same  problems  as 
other  States  will  have  which  arei planning  for 
program  development  staffing,  adequate  physical 
facilities,  due  process  and  financial.  ■ 

B.  Q.  One  of  your  greatest  need^will  be  for  trained 

personnel  to  teach  handicapped  children.  Will 
you  be  able  to  train  enough  teachers? 

A.  At  the  present  I  am  having  an  investigation 

made  for  the  need  of  special  education  teacht^rs 
for  the.  next  5  years  and  also  an  investigation 
of  alJX  resources  to  provide  these  teachers  over 
over  the  next  5  years.     We  have  started  a 
project  at  the  College  of  Charleston,  with  the 
assistcmce  of  GEO  funds,  where  we  are  training 
teacher  ar.sistants  to  aid  in  the  staffing  of 
the  classes  for  the  trainable  retardeds .  This 
has  been  a  very  successful  pilot  project  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  expand  it  to  a  full  scale  . 
resource. 

IV.         Q.   I  understand  that  South  Carolina  has  been 

using  Educational  Television  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.    Would  you  describe 
some  of  the  ways  you  have  used  educational 
television, ■ and  how  has  this  been  funded? 


A.  See  attached  copy.  (Appendix) 

V.  Q.  How. much  money  dtd  South  Carolina  get  under  general 

•revenue  sharing.  Has  any  of  this  money  been 
used  on  Education  of  Handicapped  children? 

A.   Twenty-four  million  dollars .Under  Revenue  Sharing . 
None  has  been  spent  for  education  of  the  ^adicapped , 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  recommended  for 
fiscal*  73-7i| ,  that  twenty-one  million  dollars  be 
allocated  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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A  P  P  E    N  D  I  X 


In  South  Carolina  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  comprehensive  educational 
television  system  and  it  has  become  a  focal  point  for  all  of  our  agencies 
dealing  with  mental  health,  mental  retardation,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. •   

Some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  produced  and  broadcast  in  the  past 
include: 

AS  THE  FOG  LIFTS       An  in-depth  documentary  on  all  aspects  of  mental  health 
activites  in  the  State.    This  series  is  now  being  replaced  with  a  new,  color 
film  about  our  14  mental  health  centers  aid  clinics  ...  about  their  services.-., 
and  about  their  education  programs  in  the  community. 

150  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  —  A  public  information  film  produced  by  S.  C.  KLV  and 
seen  throughout  the  State.     It  is  a  progress  report  on  our  Department  of 
Mental  Health.     It  is  a  dramatization  of  its  impact,  emphasizing  its  work  in 
crisis  intervention,  planned  re-entry  for  former  patienta,  and  alcohol  and 
drug  prevention  programs. 

South  Carolina  has  received  a  HEW  grant  to  produce  TIIE  OTHER  3%,    a  series 
of  programs  aimed  at  the  parent  of  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  • 

KTV's  NINE30  NEWSROOM  program  has  devoted,  jus:  recently,  fou r  half-hours 
to  an  in-depth  examination  of  our  Department  o;  Mental  Retardation. 

THE  NEW  FANGLED  PASTORS  —  A  training  program  for  ministers  produced  by  ETV 
jointly  with  Mental  Health  on  the  psychology  of  assisting  the  retarded  and 
their  families.  ,  ' 

THAT  ALL  MIGHT  SPEAK  --  A  series  for  parents  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
A  few  years  ago,  an  incidence  of  a  strain  of  German  measles  in  South  Carolina 
made  it  absolutely  predicatable  that  an  increased  number  of  children  would  be  ■ 
born  with  hearing  defects.     South  Carolina  ETV  set  about  t.i  produce  a  scries 
for  the  parents  of  these  children  even  before  they  were  born.    The  programs 
concentrated  on  how  to  recognize,  and  how  to  handle,  hearing  problems  in  youv 
own  child       all  leading  tQ^.early  and  'careful  treatment  of  hearing  and  speech 
disabilities. 

CHANCE  TO  LIVE  --  A  series  on  birth  defects  and  their  impact  on  mental  retarda- 
tion with  topics  like  "The  Withdrawn  Child,"  "The  0\eract;,ve  Child,"  "The  Over- 
Anxious  Child,"  "Learning  Disorders,"  etc. 

We  have  not  dealt  only  with  the  mentally  handicapped,  however.     In  addition  to 
a  special  television  production  (OUT  OF  DARKNESS  —  INTO  LIGHT)  about  the  blind. 
South  Carolina  is  one  of  three  states  to  u.  ^  our  educational  radio  network  on  a 
full-time  basis,  12%  hours  per  day,  for  the  blind.    The  blind  man  in  South  Carolina- 
goes  to  work  just  as  Informed  as  his  fellows  on  the  community  news  not  available 
to  him  otherwise  on  radio  cr  television.    He  is  just  as  conversant  with  current 
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per"*  o(l  leal  s  nml  rove  Is  as  his  co-worker        not  the  novuls  that  arc  12  to  18 
months  old  chat  he  can  get  from  talking  books.    And,  the  blind  man  in  South 
Carolina  is  even  better  informed  than  his  fellows  on  special  ways  to  econo- 
mically use  his  dollar  and  to  order  his  life  around  his  handicap,  to  over- 
come his  problem  on  all  fronts. 

In  addition,  wc  have  installed  antennas  at  special  education  schools,  and  have 
helped  them- with  tlift  purchase  of  TV  receivers.     One  of  our  special  educiUion 
schools  has  portable  video  tape  recording  and  playback  so  they  can  mn:<.imiv:e 
the  exploitation  of  existing  ETV  materjjls.    Many  courses?  are  proving  l:o  l»e  an 
excellent  means  of  direct  instruction  when  broken  down  bit  by  bit  and  u.so'l  with 
the  mentally  retarded. 

These  efforts  have  been  financed  in  a  multiplicity  of  w.iys.     Most  havo  bi  »  n 
funded  jointly  between  the  State's  CTV  system  and  funds  from  the  most  f.tpi'-opri- 
ate  State  agency  concerned  with  each  given  topic. 

In  some  cases  U,  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa*:ioii,  and  Welfare  grants  have 
made  the  final  productions  possible.    However,  typically  tlu^se  efforcs  have: 
been  hnmperod  by  the  necessity  of  reaching,  i.nto  exi:;tinf.  state  and  loc;il  luidgets 
to  stretch  already  limited  funds  to  include  new  concepts  of  harne.ssini»  tin-  power 
of  television  to  the  education  of^ the  handicapped. 

Kf forts  to  date  are  only  the  beginning  of  thij\g.s  that  can  hr  doiif.  )?ropcrly 
planned  fm\ding  to  utilise  the  very  great  economy  of  tho  broadcast  med/.a.  ay 
well  as  its  poweL'ful  impact,  should  bo  orp,ani?.ed  in  ord(.-v  to  make  the  fall, 
benefits  of  televised  education  specifically  designed  for  t-.be  handic appeal 
possible  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  ever  before  in  the  past. 
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Senator  Wiixiams.  I  know  that  you  have  had  personal  experience 
witli  tlie  problem  of  tlie  handicapped  child,  and  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  us  your  personal  experience  as  to  the  adequacy  of  testing*;  and 
evaluation  techniques  for  handicapped  children,  and  the  availability 
of  programs  for  children  with  special  needs. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator,  I  have  had  a  very 
unique  experience,  I  have  three  sons,  one  of  winch,  the  middle  son — 
and  I  do  not  mind  talking  about  it — has  had  a  problem.  He  was 
dyslexic,  but  let  us  not  use  labels.  He  had  learning  disabilities. 

All  through  the  first  grade,  the  second  grade,  the  teachers  said, 
''Do  not  worry  about  this  child.  He  is  just  a  slow  bloomer,  and  he  will 
blossom  forth."  When  he  aiTived  at  the  third  grade,  we  went  through 
the  traditional  systeui  in  public  schools  that  it  the  child  is  not  doing 
well,  hold  him  back  in  the  third  grade. 

Really  this  did  nothing,  but  cost  the  State  of  Soiuth  Carolina  an 
additional  $700 ;  he  did  not  benefit  from  it, 

Kot  only  was  it  alfecting  his  school  life  but  affecting  relationships 
of  the  family,  the  child's  mental  health.  We  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  the 
men:al  health  clinic  to  seek  help. 

"We  had  to  go  to  a  private  psychologist  to  have  this  child  tested. 
They  were  not  available  in  the  school  system. 

They  all  came  up  with  the  idea  that  this  child  had  a  learning  dis- 
ability. If  we  had  not  recognized  that  he  had  a  problem  of  translating 
what  he  saw  with  his  eyes  through  the  brain  to  the  written  word,  he 
would  not  have  bloomed;  he  would  have  erown  into  a  weed  and  ho- 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  many  dropouts  by  now  that  are  in 
this  Nation, 

For  example,  in  South  Carolina  we  have  a  dropout  rate  of  50  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  children  that  start  the  nvst 
grade,  only  50  finish  high  school. 

I  attribute  a  lot  of  the  dropouts  to  childre^  with  learning  dis- 
abilities who  have  had  no  special  education  experience. 

The  child  of  mine  lias  a  veiy  high  IQ,  and  tliis  is  what  mystified  us, 
but  finally  we  were  fortunate  to  discover  this,  and  we  took  the  time 
to  bring  this  young  man  along,  and  this  year  he  will  graduate  from 
high  school  We  did  put  him  through  special  courses,  tiut  for  years 
you  could  not  g9t  the  public  educators  and  the  professional  educators 
to  admit,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  were  physical  problems  in  learn- 
ing: to  rearl  and  translate  into  the  written  word. 

Senator  Wii.LiA^srs.  But  the  diagnosis  was  not  made  in  a  routine 
testing  that  was  available  within  the  school  ? 

Ml  Waddell.  No,  sir.  Any  other  child  that  did  not  have  the  desire 
or  means  to  solve  a  problem  would  have  just  drifted  on. 

Another  example  I  hate  to  give,  but  to  show  you  what  can  happen 
at  the  medical  university,  I  was  looking  through  a  two-way  mirror,  and 
thty  had  a  black  child  in  there,  I  said,  What  is  slie  doing?  They  said. 
We  are  teaching  her  to  talk.  I  said,  What  do  you  mean?  This  chilci 
looks  like  she  is  about  11  or  12  years  old. 
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They  said,  she  is.  How  did  you  find  that  she  could  not  talk? 
They  said,  she  was  in  the  fourth  gi*ade,  had  passed  through  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  bcfoiv  Ihey  found  out  she  could  not 
talk. 

She  was  sent  to  the  oinci'gei^cy  room — she  had  cnt  her  hand 
severely — and  the  intei'ns  i)icked  it  np.  So  the}'  wei-e  then  teaching 
this  child  to  eonninmicatc. 

I  do  not  see  how  she  got  through  the  third  grade.  Those  are  somti 
of  the  examples  I  have  run  across,  and  maybe  they  J?re  way  out,  but 
there  is  a  need  for  individual  help  for  Micse  cliiklren.  You  cannot  do 
it  on  a  mass  basis.  That  is  the  expensive  pai*t  of  the  program. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Thank  3'on  very  uuich.  It  is  so  important  to 
our  record  to  have  your  observations  on  other  matters,  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  these  to  yon  in  wi'iting.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Senator  Raxdou'ji.  Thank  3'ou. 
^  I  am  going  to  onl}'  ask  one  question  of  you,  Senatoi*  Waddell,  at  this 
time,  because  we  do  have  many  witnesses,  and  we  need  the  time  to  hear 
them. 

What  do  yon  feel  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  helping 
South  Carolina,  other  States  and  local  political  subdivisions  to  do  the 
job  which  apparently  yon  feel  is  not  being  done  at  tlie  present  time? 

Mr.  Waddkix.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  major  thing  we  need,  and 
the  major  pvoblem  that  I  guess  every  State  legislatnre  faces — I  have 
been  there  20«'years,  and  tins  is  the  first  time  that  I  hn  vo  had  a  sui'plns 
todeal  with;  frankly,!  would  rather  have  a  deficit;  it  is  easier. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  see  these  programs  successful,  and  see  thei^ 
successful  on  a  broad  basis,  there  must  be  set  up  some  i^artnei'ship 
between  Federal  and  State  governments  to  help  finance  this  additional 
cost  that  we  are  faced  with. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  going  to  find  any  State  in  the  Nation 
that  will  be  able  to  fulfill  its  rolo  in  the  propei*  perspective  without 
some  additional  aid  in  this  field.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
because  I  think  it  is  an  economic  'iivestment. 

I  think  we  are  goir.g  to  ha^'e  to  woi*k  with  you  in  setting  up  a 
partnorship  relationship  w)iei*o  we  can  cover  this  excess  cost. 

Senator  R AxnoLriT.  fhan'i  you  ver}-  much. 

We  would  apprecit*'^  it  if  Dr.  Marianne  Frostig  and  Mr.  Tony 
Curtis  \\ould  c  nne  forward. 

Dr.  Frostig,  we  know  of  your  backgi'ound.  We  know  of  your  Fi*ostig. 
Center  for  Educational  Therapy,  of  the  work  you  have  done  as  a 
psycholo^^ist,  and  of  the  assistance  aiul  leadership  you  have  given 
the  learning  disabilities  pi*ograms,  Yo.  4ave  given  your  life  in  a  very 
real  and  wonderful  way  to  helphig  to  solve  learning  problems. 

You  have  a  clinic  where  you  have  been  carrying  fo?*ward  an  im- 
portant effort.  I  believe  you  are  now  pi*ofessor,~  are  you  not,  at 
St.  Mary's  College? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes. 
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Senjitor  liAxnonMi.  Arc  yon  workiii<>-  in  ^u'radnjite  studios  now? 

Dr.  FnosTu;.  Yes.  I  do  hiive  the  titlo  of  {•liniciil  profos?or  of  eduea- 
lion,  Tnivorsity  of  Sontliern  California,  hut  since  the  Center  has 
established  teacher  trnining  pro<rramR  togetlier  witli  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
I  am  not  teaching  any  longer  at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 

Senator  KANnoi.m.  For  all  of  your  work  in  writing,  speaking,  tutor- 
ing, counseling,  for  your  ell'orts  to  advance  this  form  of  education, 
we  ai*e  very,  very  grateful. 

Do  you  have  w  statement  to  nuike.  Dr.  Frostig? 

Dr.  Fkostig.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  which 
I  have  put  into  my  written  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MARIANNE  FROSTIG.  FROSTIG  CENTER  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  THERAPY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  TONY  CURTIS,  MOVIE  AND  TV  ACTOR,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Dr.  Frostig.  What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  mainly  now  is  that  I 
believe  the  cost  to  society  of  permitting  a  considemble  proportion  of 
all  school  children  to  fail  is  exceedingly  high.  Universal  free  com- 
pulsory education  is  necessary  for  any  iudustvial  society.  Universal 
education  leads  to  special  education  because  special  methods  have  to 
be  developed  for  the  atypical  child. 

You  have  spoken  about  the  tortured  children,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  do  think  this  is  the  correct  tei*m.  The  sufl'ei'ing  of  these  children  is 
indeed  very  great  because  the  children  are  required  to  sit  in  public 
schools  from  (>  to  7  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  9  to  10  months  a  year, 
yeai*  in  and  year  out,  always  knowing  that  they  are  failing. 

As  a  result  the  correlation  between  retardation  and  academic  learn- 
ing, school  faihire,  school  dropout,  and  delinquency,  is  exceedingly 
high. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  suggested  that  about  80  percent  of  the  children 
who  a]*c  delinquent  have  had  learning  disabilities. 

It  has  recently  been  recognized  that  many  children  with  disabilities 
must  remain  in  regular  classes.  The  regular  classroom  teacher  has  to 
teach  them.  In  California,  for  example,  there  is  a  strong  trend  away 
from  the  sj3ecial  classroom,  because  there  are  so  many  children,  as  well 
as  litigation  about  sending  children  to  special  classes. 

We  nuist  therefore  develop  individualized  programs  in  regular 
classes  as  well  as  special  classes  in  terms  of  the  specific  strengths  and 
\veakne?.ses  in  the  child's  learning  abilities.  There  must  be  programs 
which  can  be  used  in  regular  and  special  classrooms  in  public  schools. 

We  must  not  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  etiology,  with  the 
causes,  of  learning  disabilities  because  labeling  a  cliild  as  "mhiimally 
braii\  damaged"  or  "emotionally  disturbed''  does  not  tell  us  how  to  help 
that  child.  Knownng  his  deficits  and  kn6wing  his  assets  does. 

As  national  legislators,  you  ask  the  question,  "Why  do  children 
fail?-'  because  you  are  concerned  with  taking  measures  designed  to 
prevent  or  at  least  ameliorate  such  failures.  : 
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The  measures  provided  in  tlie  1970  act— research,  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  estabHslnnent  of  model  centers— are  excellent  beginnings. 
I  would  also  iirg(3  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  such  aspects  of  our  society 
as  muiority  status,  increased  geographical  mobility,  lack  of  medical 
care,  but  also  higher  survival  rates  in  spite  of  abnormal  birth  or  birth 
defect,  and  mahuitrition  also  affect  the  incidence  of  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Learning  disabilities  are  highly  correlated  with  minority  status, 
Many  Americans  today  move  their  residences  frequently.  "Jligratory 
children-'  is  no  longer  a  term  used  only  for  the  children  of  a^rricultural 
workers.  The  school  turnover  rate  may  be  150  percent  or  more  during 
tile  school  year.  As  the  child's  necessary  adaptation  to  the  new  liome 
and  school  involves  severe  stress,  it  tends  to  retard  his  development  and 
especiall;,  his  ability  to  learn  in  school. 

I  have  mentionecl  briefly  some  of  the  individual  and  the  socipfcal 
factors  involved  in  learning  disabilities,  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  such  disabilities  must  be  viewed  within  a  comprehensive  franie- 
work.  No  simple  panacea  will  succeed.  We  cannot  view  learning  dis- 
abilities in  a  manner  similar  to  pneumonia,  and  trust  that  some  day 
we  will  discover  the  educational  equivalent  of  penicillin. 

Kesearch  basic  to  learning  disabilities  is  being  conducted  in  such  di- 
verse fields  as  neurology,  nutrition,  cultural  anthropology,  infonna- 
tion  processing,  and  man}  others,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  subspe- 
cialties of  psychology  and  education.  There  are  various  schools  of 
thought  stemming  from  such  various  orientations,  I  have  recently  com- 
pared four  theoretical  points  of  view — behavioral  modification,  psy- 
choanalysis, humanism,  and  cognitive-developmental— and  have  shown 
that  methods,  ideas,  and  focus  of  these  various  schools  as  applied  to 
the  field  of  learning  disabilities  are  more  often  complementary  than 
opposing. 

A  national  coordinating  agency,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  is  needed  to  encourage  the  required  broadly  based 
research  and  to  tesfc  various  inodols  of  I'cmediation,  with  the  proviso 
that  emphasis  in  research  is  changed. 

Research  results  have  often  confused  rather  than  clarified  the  is- 
sues with  which  we  are  concerned.  Research  in  the  United  States 
usually  employs  only  large  group  techniques.  Findings  from  such 
research  arc  frequently  confounded.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
I  sliould  like  to  mention  four. 

(1)  There  is  lack  of  agreement  on  operational  definitions  of  tlie 
basic  concepts,  or  variables,  used.  For  instance,  we  at  our  center  regard 
visual  perceptual  abilities  as  a  composite  of  functions,  of  which  only 
certain  subf unctions  may  have  an  Influence  on  learning;  other  workei's, 
such  as  Sabatino,  also  view  visual  perceptual  functions  in  this  way. 
Others,  however,  regard  visual  perception  as  a  unitary  function  which 
can  be  tested  with  some  very  simplistic  and  unstandardized  tests. 

(2)  Statistical  methods  currently  in  wide  use  in  this  country  have 
severe  limitations,  which  are  frequently  misunderstood,  and  results 
cannot  be  taken  at  face  value.  Moreover,  research  is  often  poorly  de- 
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siirnod,  and  tlio  most  poworftil  statistical  torlmiquo  cniinot  ovorcoino 
tlio  design  wcnknt'ss,  nor  can  incro:iBin<i-  tlio  saniplo  size.  Ix^adini!^*  statis- 
ticians, sucli  ns  Cronbacli  and  ("hiilford,  arc  well  awnro  of  the  fact, 
for  exjiniplo.  that  wo  ca  inot  isolate  specific  nbilities  by  doing  a  factor 
analysis  of  a  test  battery  which  has  only  one  test  for  each  hypothesized 
ability.  Comparison  of  group  means  do  not  reflect  possible  aptitude 
treatment  interactions. 

(3)  In  a  new  field  inductive  methods  are  at  least  as  iuipovtaut  as 
deductive  ones.  Single  methods,  single  classes,  and  single  cases  have 
to  be  studied  so  that,  we  can  become  more  aware  of  tl\e  possible  reasons 
for  success  or  failure.  We  have  to  learn  to  ask' the  right  questions. 
Researcli  which  studies  carefnlly  those  cliildren  who  have  benefited 
great!}'  from  special  education  and  those  who  have  not,  successful 
approaches  for  helping  children  with  learning  dilTiculties  and  those 
which  liave  failed,  could  generate  fruitful  hypotheses  for  the  possible 
reasons  behind  such  results,  so  tJiat  the  most  effective  methods  and 
programs  could  be  duplicated, 

(4}  Finally,  the  oversimplistic  belief  in  assigning  a  single  cause — 
emotional  disturbance,  perceptual  disturbance,  or  whatever — nuist  be 
abandoned.  We  do  riOt  yet  know  very  much  about  the  interaction  of 
a  child's  diftcrent  abiiitics  and  why  some  children,  for  example,  can 
learn  to  read  in  spite  of  visual  perceptual  difTiculties,  while  others 
cannot.  The  human  organism  poses  such  riddles  in  every  aspect  of  its 
development.  Emotl6nal  reactions  can  also  not  be  predicted. 

I  also  urge  the  funding  of  long-term  researcli.  We  have  many  inno- 
vative projects  funded,  but  labor  and  money  have  often  been  wasted 
because  some  excellent  results  were  not  followed  up  because  of  a  lack 
of  Federal  funds. 

We  are  indeed  lucky  that  funds  were  available  to  our  Center  from 
a  private  agency  for  intensive  in-service  training  of  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  giving  a  course  in  Los  Angeles  to  127 
schoolteacliei^\  tumorous  other  courses  are  gi\*en  by  us  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  as  well  as  for  special  classroom  teachei*s.  . 

With  the  increasing  number  of  children  who  cannot  progress  with 
the  usual  public  school  approach,  we  canno  longer  think  only  of  special 
classes  or  clinic  schools,  regardless  of  our  theoretical  preferences. 

An^^ducational  therapist,  a  master  teacher  in  the  field  of  learning 
disabilities,  must  be  able  to  perform  a  great  many  highly  skilled 
tasks. 

She  must  take  the  social  and  emotional  needs  of  the  child  into 
account.  Children  who  move  frequently,  for  example,  can  adjust  well 
to  changes  and  overcome  their  feelings  of  loss  and  lonelhiess  when 
changes  occur,  only  if  the  school  environment  is  supportive  and 
friendly.  A  child  who  has  experienced  years  of  school  failure  because 
of  perceptual  dysfunctions  must  experience  acceptance,  M-armth,  and 
understanding  if  he  is  to  overcome  his  anxiety  and  be  able  to  concen- 
trate on  a  learning  task. 

The  teacher  of  children  with  learning  difficulties  must  also  acquire 
great  skill  in  diagnosing  each  child's  deficits  and  teaching  him  with 
the  specific  methods  which  will  enable  him  to  progress.  The  use  of  a 
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single  unifoi'in  program  can  never  be  tlie  optimal  approach  for  all 
children.  The  teacher  has  to  be  trained  to  adjust  the  teaching  methods 
to  each  individual's  pattern  of  abilities  and  disabilities.  To  give  a  very 
simple  example,  some  chldren  learn  best  by  listening,  othei-s  through 
visual  presentation.  They  should  be  taught  accordingly. 

An  educational  therapist  needs  to  acquire  skills  needed  in  assisting 
parents  and  other  teachers.  The  ability  to  establish  good  comVnunity 
relations  may  be  crucial  for  the  success  of  the  program. 

All  these  abilities  require  time  to  learn,  and  they  must  be  practiced 
in  circumstances  in  which  skilled  assistance  is  available.  The  training, 
in  ot]ier  words,  requires  a  relatively  lengthy  period  of  time  and  must 
include  an  internship.  Our  own  program  at  the  Center  is  built  around 
teaching  experiences  in  classes  of  children  with  moderate  to  severe 
learning  difficulties. 

All  of  these  services  and  training  needs  could  be  rendered  hy  con- 
tinuing the  present  educational  facilities  and  extending  them  with  the 
lielp  of  the  Govennnent. 

The  provisions  for  training  of  professionals  in  the  bill  now  being 
considered  must  l^e  implemented.  In  1972  there  were  162,887  teachers 
receiving  degrees  or  credentials  in  special  education,  but  of  these  only 
a  very  small  percent  were  trained  as  specialists  in  learning  disabilities. 

I  believe  private  schools  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  developing 
innovative  programs  and  effective  teacher  training. 

We  send  a  questionnaire  each  year  to  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  have  graduated  from  our  Center.  A  foUowup  study  shows  that^ 
more  than  four  out  of  five  children  are  functioning  in  their  regular 
classroom.  In  academic  basic  skill  areas,  the  children  are  rated  by 
their  parents  as  especially  high  in  reading.  Only  1  percent  of  the  par- 
ents indicated  that  their  child's  experience  at  the  Center  was  not 
helpful. 

Private  schools  should  not  serve  the  education  of  a  few  privileged 
children  only*  Their  greatest  value  lies  in  the  education  of  leadership 
personnel  and  in  research,  because  they  can  use  experimental  methods 
much  more  freely  than  can  the  public  schools.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  need  successful  innovative  programs  established  in  the -pub- 
lic school  systems,  and  continued  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
to  insure  their  further  continuation  and  dissemination. 

I  would  like  to  give  examples  from  the  situations  which  ^  Icnow 
besfc  in  addition  to  our  Center.  One  school  district  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  is  that  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  has  egtablished 
a  foUowthrough  program  independently  from  Federal  funds.  This 
program— in  vrhich  many  minority  children  and  those  from  migra- 
tor}^ famil'.es  are  educated— has  resulted  in  happy  teachers^  happy  chil- 
dren, and  a  happy  community.  When  the  possibility  of  cutting  funds 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  600  parents 
whose  children  were  in  the  program  attended  to  explain  their  objec- 
tions. The  point  of  Chis  example  is  that  it  seems  that  the  school  may 
have  a  positive  impact  on  society  as  a  whole,  for  parents  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  school  are  more  likely  to  be  positively  involved 
citizens. 
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As  I  have  incutioDod*  miiny  childron  iuhuI  to  study  in  rcoulur 
chisses.  others  in  special  classes.  Supervision  iu  the  school  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  lias  to  be  do]ic  l)y  specially  trained  teachers.  When  a 
system  is  available  to  the  classroom  teachers  in  these  special  classes, 
then  these  children  can  return  to  the  regular  classrooms  much  faster. 

Such  a  .system  can  be  organized  and  fostered  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped. 

I  therefore  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  funds  be 
available  for  promoting  special  education  and  providing  the  means 
of  gaining  achievement  and  self-respect  in  life  for  childi-eji  who  can- 
not progress  without  special  methods.  ]Money  is  necessary  for  research 
and  for  teacher  training,  to  find  ways  in  which  more  children  with 
special  needs  can  have  their  needs  satisfied  in  regular  cla.sses.  Success- 
ful, innovative,  long-term  progi'ams  in  special  education  in  private  and 
public  schools  may  point  tlie  way  to  educate  children  to  be  liappy, 
cooperative,  socially  concerned,  and  intellectually  adequate  in  those 
schools  in  which  they  are  now  destructive,  delinquent,  and  hostile. 

Senator  Eaxdolpii.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Frostig.  We  know 
of  your  work,  of  course,  as  I  liave  indicated.  Do  you  liave  Federal  fund- 
ing for  your  program  ? 

Dr.  Frostig.  We  have  never  had  Federal  funds  for  the  j^rograni. 

Senator  Randolph.  Plave  you  applied  for  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  Frostig.  One  time  we  asked  for  funds  for  teacher  training,  and 
we  were  told  there  were  too  many  programs  already. 

Senator  RAxnoLrii.  Do  you  need  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  Frostig.  We  are  very,  very  busy  collecting  funds  wherever  we 
can,  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  that  coulcl  be  used  much  more 
effectively.  j 

Senator  EaxdolpiX.  You  work  with  handicapped  children.  Are 
you  able  to  place  these  children  back  in,  let  us  say,  the  mainstream? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes.  Four-fiftlis  of  the  children  go  back  to  their  regular 
classes.  \ 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  In  the  public  schools? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes.  And  what  /is  so  remarkable  is  that  we  have  about 
15  percent  of  children  who  come  to  us  with  an  original  diagnosis  of 
mental  retardation  and,  all  inAll,  we  have  four-fifths  of  the  children 
going  back  to  re3;ular  classes.  1 

Senator  Randolph.  There  is  a  real  challenge  in  diagnosing  a  child. 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph.  Does  that  vary  ?  Does  it  take  a  longer  period  for 
one  than  the  other?  How  long  a  period  do  you  need  to  diagnose  the 
learning  disabilities  and  decide  on  the  treatment,  and  then  what  hap- 
pens to  these  children  in  later  life  ? 

Dr.  Frostig.  In  our  Center  we  liave  a  very  intensive  and  broad  evalu- 
ation program  performed  by  an  interdisciplinary  staff,  because  we  are 
continously  working  on  getting  better  methods  and  refining  our  meth- 
ods— in  other  words  because  of  research.  Such  an  evaluation  is  not  feasi- 
ble for  the  number  of  children  with  learning  disabilities  iu  the  public 
schools  because  of  time,  cost,  and  staffing  factors.  Thv^  Center's  evalua- 
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tion  takes  about  six  to  eiglit  weeks,  )      'iso  there  is  an  observational 
periofl.  The  teachers  observe  eacli  cluk    .id  sec  how  he  learns;  this  is 
ini2:)oi*tant  as  scores  on  any  formal  test. 

So  far  as  the  future  of  these  children  is  concerned,  at  the  present  time 
of  those  children  who  liave  left  the  school,  we  have  47  percent  who  have 
college  ambitions.  We  have  a  groat  number  of  children  who  are  uow 
lawyers  and  physicians.  We  have  a  great  number  of  children  who  are 
blue-collar  workers.  We  have  some  children  who  are  unskilled  workers, 
but  I  do  not  remember  any  who  are  not  working. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  How  many  have  you  worked  with  during  your 
lifetime? 

Dr.  Frostig.  In  my  life  ?  Many  thousands. 
Senator  Raxdolpii.  Many  thousands? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes.  I  have  been  very  long  in  this  profession. 
Senator  Raxdolpii.  You  have  seen  the  results,  you  know  that  it  can 
be  done.  Is  that  right  ? 
Dr.  Frostig.  Yes. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Your  testimony  is  veiy  valuable  to  tlie  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

You  have  Tony  Curtis  with  you.  and  we  know  him,  of  course,  for 
his  starring  roles  in  many  motion  pictures  and  more  recently  perhaps 
for  his  etrorts  toward  a  successful  TV  series.  I  believe,  Mr.  Curtis, 
you  are  working  on  one  called  the  "Persuadei-s"?  Is  that  correct. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Do  you  think  you  can  persuade  us? 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  certainly  try. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  Well,  I  know  you  can,  sir.  I  marvel,  of  course, 
at  your  performances.  Would  swashbuckling  be  all  right  as  a  way  to 
describe  how  you  have  approached  this  task? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  Right. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here,  and  your 
concern  comes  from  personal  experience;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  it  does. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Senator  Williams  and  I  would  like  to  hear  you 
tell  the  story  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  direct  myself  to  yon  gentlemen,  if 
I  may,  as  a  father  and  an  American  citizen.  I  have  a  brother  who 
is  32  years  old  who  has  been  in  and  out  of  mental  institutions  now  since 
maybe  age  14  or  15. 

f)uring  that  period  of  time,  I  have  worked  in  films.  I  have  been  in 
films  for  25  years.  Not  one  penny  of  the  money  that  I  pay  as  a  tax- 
payer have  I  ever  been  able  to  use  to  help  my  brother.  This  money  has 
had  to  come  out  of  my  own  pocket.  It  is  quite  expensive,  and  it  has 
been  a  very  destructive  period  of  time  for  my  brother. 

If  my  'brother  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  Dr. 
Frostig's  center,  perhaps  his  problems  would  not  have  occurred;  per- 
haps he  would  not  now^  be  in  a  mental  institution.  Suppose  at  7  or  8 
his  learning  disability  or  his  emotional  disability  would  have  been 
noticed.  If  someone  had  been  around  to  help  him  through  that  particu- 
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lar  period.  pcM'liaps  liis  life  could  have  beou  saved.  Perlmps  he  would 
not  have  to  spend  the  great  number  of  years  he  luis  spent  trying  to  get 
himsel  f  together. 

I  have  two  younger  daughters  who  are  8  and  G,  of  whom  I  now 
have  full  custody.  These  eliildren  would  have  been  lost  if  .1  liad  not 
liQd  the  money  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  a  school  where  ♦^hoy  could 
bo  brought  up  to  their  learning  abilities,  and  then  be  able  to  go  to  a 
public  school.  One  of  my  daughters  is  now  in  a  regular  class,  and  the 
younger  girl  will  be  going  at  the  end  of  this  semester  or  the  end  of 
this  year. 

How  despairing  it  is  for  a  parent,  a  mother  or  a  father,  to  look  at 
their  children  and  realize  that  they  will  not  have  the  opportunity  in 
our  country  to  be  able  t  )  make  a  living  for  themselves,  have  a  life  for 
themselves,  develop  for  themselves  <all  the  wonderful  pleasures  that 
one  can  have  being  alive  and  also  being  an  American  citizen. 

To  me  there  should  be  no  question  about  the  funding  for  this  kind  of 
program.  Think  of  all  those  fathers  and  mothers  who  cannot  afford  to 
get  the  necessary  special  help  for  their  children.  Those  7  million  chil- 
dren in  our  country  with  learning  disabilities — how  many  of  these 
children  are  getting  any  special  aid?  I  know  in  California  there  are 
90,000  children  who  just  cannot  get  this  kind  of  education  or  help. 
]\[orc  than  5,000  young  people  are  on  lists.  What  good  is  a  list? 

There  should  be  clinics  for  these  young  people  right  in  the  schools 
so  that  as  soon  as  some  emotional  or  learning  problem  is  discovered, 
the  child  gets  innnediate  aid  and  help. 

To  me  the  foundation  of  our  country  is  our  jwmg  people.  They  are 
our  future,  and  if  we  do  not  address  ourselves  to  them,  we  create,  I 
feel,  young  people  who  may  grow  up  to  become  the  Lee  Harvey 
Oswalds,  the  Charles  Mansons,  the  really  incorrigible  young  people 
growing  up  to  be  incorrigible  adults, 

I  feel  that  we  can  directly  lielp  these  young  people,  directly  help 
them  in  a  specific  manner,  not  in  some  kind  of  illusory  way.  That  is 
why  this  funding  and  these  moneys  that  we  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  lielp  all  J^oung  people  are  so  necessarj^ 

If  our  heritage  is  that  we  have  a  free  educational  system,  then  w-e 
must  give  our  children  a  free  education,  but  we  must  also  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  absorb  that  education.  Otherwise  it  is  like  giving 
a  child  a  rowboat  without  any  oars. 

I  feel  we  must  provide  education  that  is  therapeutic  and  provide 
clinics  so  that  any  child  tliat.has  any  kind  of  disability  can  be  lielped. 
I  feel  the  statistics  that  w^e  all  know  about  are  quite  conservative.  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  young  people  who  can 
use  that  help,  I  am  sure  tiiat  some  child  that  does  not  liave  visual  or 
emotional  or  education  problems  can  certainly  use  some  extra  help 
every  now  and  then  for  some  problem, 

Anyw^ay,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  coming  here  this  morning,  and  I 
hope^that  it  will  be  possible  for  these  countless  young  people  in  our 
glorious  country  to  get  as  good  a  chance  as  anyone  else. 

Senator  Handolph,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curtis^  Your  testimony  is  very 
eloquent  and  very  moving. 
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How  old  arc  your  two  daughters? 

INIr.  CL'irns.  ^Sly  oldest  girl  is  16  and  goes  to  liigli  school,  but  the 
two  girls  I  was  speaking  of  arc  8  aud 

Now,  my  S-year-old  girl,  wl:on  I  received  custody  of  her,  had  just 
barely  attained  the  educational  level  of  a  first  grade  child.  At  Dr., 
Frostig's  school  this  girl  in  just  1  semester  or  5  months — is  it  6  uioriths  ? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis  (continuing).  Has  transferred  to  public  school  in  the 
third  grade  and  is  right  up  with  every  child  in  that  class. 

Now,  is  that  not  wonderful?  If  this  girl  had  not  had  those  services, 
her  failure  would  have  had  tenible  effects  on  her.  Think  of  the  effects 
on  the  family.  How  many  parents  become  unhappy  over  a  cliild? 
They  become  frustrated,  and  this  feeling  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
the  great  obstacles  confronted  by  these  yoiuig  people. 

Senator  EAXooLrii,  Do  you  feel,  ^L\\  Curtis,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  give  direct  aid  to  the  parents  per  se,  or  simply  give 
funding  through  the  school  system  to  help  those  children  that  you 
know  so  very  much  about  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  feel  that  it  should  come  through  organizations.  These 
organizations,  I  feel,  should  have  a  head-to-head  relationship,  if  I  rnay 
put  it  that  way,  with  the  parent.  One  should  not  feel  as  if  one  is  dealing 
with  just  some  big  buikling  somewhere.  It  should  have  that  kind  of 
personal  relationship. 

I  feel  that  would  be  the  best  way  for  people  who  cannot  afford  it  to 
be  aible  to  get  the  best  benefits  for  their  children.  I  feel  lit  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  problem  in  our  country.  It  certainly  is  as  important 
as  getting  nominated  for  certain  jobs  in  our  country. 

Well,  we  know  all  the  problems  that  beset  us,  and  I  feel  that  this 
problem  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  ones,  that  should  not  be 
considered  at  tho,  end  of  a  long  line  of  handouts.  Our  taxes,  our  pass- 
ports, give  us  that  privilege,  and  I  feel  that  we  deserve  it.  It  is  not 
sdmething  which  is  not  deserved;  I  feel' that  we  do. 

Senator  Eaxdolph.  Senator  Williams,  do  you  have  comments  or 
questions? 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Curtis,  how  you  Und  the  Frostig  Center  became  known 
to  each  other?  How  did  this  happen  to  you?  It  has  evidently  changed 
the  lives  of  your  youngsters? 

Mr.  Curtis.  When  I  was  awarded  full  custody  of  my  two  daugh- 
ters— they  had  been  living  in  Germany  with  their  mother — we  .came 
to  jny  home  in  California.  When  I  arrived  in  California  the  attorney 
who  is  handling  my  case  knew  of  Dr.  Frostig's  school,  and  he  intro- 
duced me  to  her  and  I  can  never  thank  him  enough. 

It  really  telescoped  a  lot  of  time.  Senator,  saved  an  awful  lot  of  time 
of  shopping  around,  if  you  know  Avhat  I  mean,  to  find  a  school  that 
was  so  tailor  made,  so  to  speak,  for  these  children's  problems. 

I  did  not  realize  until  after  the  girls  were  at  the  school  that  anyone 
who  walked  in  there  with  any  kind  of  problem— -it  was  tailor  made  for 
that  child.  Each  child  was  individually  treated. 
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I  lun  fortiumto.  I  luivc  tlu»  money  to  take  cure  of  it.  So  therefore  I 
wa.s  -able  to  {Rroniplish  tliis.  Look  ixt  the  short  period  of  time  iii  which 
both  these  children  have  been  able  to  overcome  their  problems. 

The  youugor  girl's  boluivior  in  the  cliissroom  was  very  dirticidt.  She 
could  not  read  nor  ^vrite.  Xeither  girl  could.  Yet  these  children  have 
learned  to  read  and  write,  have  begun  to  take  their  place  in  the  class- 
room, and  I  now  know  that  there  will  be  no  educational  problems  for 
them;  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  on  and  get  as  much  education  as 
they  wish. 

^on  see,  that  decision  will  be  theirs;  there  will  not  be  some  obstacle 
standing  in  their  way. 

Senator  WiLLr.\:\rs.  It  was  your  great  fortune  that  the  Frostig  Center 
of  Educational  Therapy  M'lxa  there, and  you  had  a  friend  who  knew 
about  it,  and  you  came  together,  but  there  was  nowhere  in  the  regular 
school  system  that  you  discovered  help  for  a  problem  such  as  your 
youngsters  had. 

^fr,  Curtis.  It  was  jnst  really  by  accident.  Senator,  T  feel  we  ought 
to  find  a  system  where  it  would  not  b'e  just  by  accident,  where  someone 
innnediately  would  have  a  phone  number  to  call — yon  can  call  the 
police  department  and  the  fire  department — where  you  can  say,  "I  liave 
a  kid  M'ho  needs  a  little  help";  and  they  say,  "Eight;  I  know  where 
to  send  him.'' 

Senator  WiLrJA:\ts.  Dr.  Frostig,  is  it  realistic  to  be  seeking  a  better 
S3\stem  for  meeting  the  needs  of  liandicapped  children? 

Dr.  Frostig.  Absolutely.  I  think  it  is  very  realistic,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  cost  would  amount  to  more  than  we  can  afford.  I  think  that 
this  can  be  organized  cither  through  the  Bureau  or  through  wliatever 
agency  yon  have,  and  I  think  the  Bureau  has  done  an  excellent  job.  A 
system  nuist  be  found  so  that  children  do  get  help  in  public  schools, 
either  in  special  classes  or  in  the  regular  class — through  resource 
rooms,  through  specially  trained  educational  therapists,  through  pro- 
grams such  as  those  in  Hartford  where  individualized  help  is  available 
in  the  regular  classroom. 

We  have  the  knowledge  now  to  do  that. 

Senator  WirxT.vrvrs.  Now,  the  next  question :  Is  our  formula  of  apply- 
ing national  resources  money  to  tliis  problem  realistic?  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  national  contributions  would  go  to  the  schools  for  the 
excess  costs  of  teaching  and  .meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
yonngstei's.  Is  that  realistic? 

Dr.  Frostig.  From  wliat  I  have  lieard,  yes^  but  I  am  not  a  verj''  good 
businesswoman,  so  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  tins  was  the  figure  that  Avas 
gi^•en  to  nie,  and  my  impression  is  that' this  is  realistic. 

Senator  WinLTA:\rs.  In  other  words,  with  that  contribution  it  should 
draw  forth  the  local  resources.  As  Mr.  Cuitis  says,  it  is  all  our  money 
anyvv'ay,  but  the  revenue  souz'ce  or  the  tax  assessor  is  different.  The 
national  taxes  would  be  applied  to  the  community,  and  then  the 
connnnnity  taxes  would  be  matched  on  a  75/25  basis. 

i\f  r.  CuRTTs,  Yes, 

Dr.  Frostig.  Senatoj-  Williams,  the  successful  programs  which  I 
know  need  help.  No  public  school  or  private  school  has  enough  help. 
It  is  an  unbelievable  struggle.  It  is  never  possible  to  really  give  the 
best  help  to  all  children  when  one  does  not  have  Federal  resources. 

Senator  WIL^.IA:^rs.  Is  the  extra  cose  readily  measurable?  lYe  say  75 
percent  of  the  additional  community  expense.  Can  that  be  measured? 
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I  think  it  should  bo  readily  ascertainable,  the  figure  for  special 
teacliers. 

Dr.  Frostio,  Yes.  it  is.  For  those  cliildren  who  can  stay  in  the  regu- 
lar class — and  I  am  sure  with  good  teachcr>»training  a  gi-eat  many  chil- 
dren can  stay  in  the  regular  class — it  probably  would  only  amount  to 
a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Those  children  who  arc  in  special  classes — tliis  is  in  California — 
the  school  district  pays  the  private  scliool,  and  the  school  district  pays 
what  it  costs  them,  and  so  we  know  what  the  district  schools'  contribii- 
tion  is.  It  goes  from  $1,300  up  to  over  $2,000  ijer  child.  But  this  is  not 
for  the  majority  of  children;  this  is  only  for  those  children  wlio  need 
very  special  treatment 

Senator  TriLLiA^ts.  Are  there  many  centers  similar  to  yoni""^  in  the 
country  that  you  know  of? 

Dr.  Fros'.^o,  All  of  the  centers  which  I  know  are  somewhat  different, 
I  think  that  M.o  center  which  is  most  like  ours  in  California  is  f)robably 
the  Dubnoff  r.chool  which  is  mainly  for  preschool  education.  Ms, 
Dubnoff  and  I  i>avc  worked  together  for  over  3  years,  and  that  is  liow 
the  similarities.  :ame  about. 

There  are  \eiy  few  centers.  There  are  not  enough.  It  is  just  really 


Senator  V/ir.LTA3ts.  Do  people  that  yon  have  trained  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  receive  their  master's  degreb,  and  do  they  go  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  do  they  stimulate  further  education  on  how  to  meet 
handicapped  children's  needs? 

Dr.  Frosttg,  Yes.  They  are  nearly  all  in  leadership  positions  and  in 
charge  of  growing  programs. 
Senator  WiLUA^rs.  That  is  the  key. 
Dr.  Frosttg.  Yes. 

Senator  WiLLiA^rs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Stafford  of  Vermont,  is  present.  The 
Senator  of  course  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  your  testimony, 
but  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  his  intense  interest  and  effort  in  this 
field. 

Do  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  sav.  Senator? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  appreciate  what  you 
said,  and  I  just  want  to  say  by  explanation  that  I  was  not  here  earlier 
because  one  of  the  subcommittee's  of  the  committee  which  you  chair, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Republican  side,  has  been  meeting  this  morning  since  9:30, 
and  I  have  just  been  able  to  leave  there  and  come  over  here. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  Of  course  yon  are  a  very  good  member  of  both 
committees,  and  we  appreciate  your  attendance. 

I  hope  it  is  not  inappropriate,  Mr,  Curtis.  I  am  going  to  ask  this 
question  of  both  you  and  Mr.  Nolan.  I  do  it  because  I  am  a  very  strong 
believer  in  motion  pictures  and  the  strength  of  motion  pictures  for 
entertainment  as  well  as  learning  all  the  facets  of  life. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  about  the  deterioration  of  motion 
pictures  in  the  last  2  or  3  or  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  film  profession 
itself  has  been  ripped  off  by  the  people  who  make  money  from  it.  The 
film  industry  is  one  of  tlie  lew  industries  I  know  that  does  not  refurb- 
ish or  replant  part  of  the  value  that  they  take  from  it. 
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Thoy  take  tJie  inoiu\v  lunl  run.  Tlwiv  is  no  fiuuliiiu'.  for  oxaniplo.  for 
yoiiii*;:  i)oople  to  gvt  a  c'lianco  to  tiy  out  i?i  the  i)icturc  business.  It  is 
really  Jiit  or  :niss.  You  show  up  iu  that  town,  and  you  jmi  h()[)o  some- 
body i«  ^oing  to  discover  you.  \Yhether  you  are  an  actor,  oi'  a  wiMtoi*, 
or  a  director,  any  one  ol*  the  creative  roles'of  lihnniakin^. 

Consequently  when  a  fihn  conies  out  a.nd  is  success! uL  a  h)t  of  pi'o- 
dncers  rush  to  make  pictui'cs  tluit  are  carbou  copies  of  it.  So  you  get  a 
lot  of  pictures  tliat  are  really  ripoil's— rnide  /ilniSj  stag  filnis-^depeiid- 
ing  on  wliether  a  successful  one  of  that  typo  has  made  it  oi-  not  couies 
along. 

But  it  usutilly  ovens  out.  The  business  is  going  through  a  chunge.  I 
feel  in  just  a  few  years  from  uoav  lllnis  ^vill  be  on  cassettes,  and  people 
will  not  be  going-  to  tlu^atci's  as  much  as  they  will  ijo  viewing  fihns  at 
home,  and  thei'c  will  be  a  choice  ot"  numy,  many  varied  fdnis. 

When  that  happens,  when  that  system  becomes  an  actuality,  I  feel 
that  the  quality  of  films  will  improve,  A  film's  budget  is  now  fattened 
up  by  a  Jot  oi"  unnecessary  expenditures,  things  that  really  are  not 
related  to  fdmniaking  itself.  They  are  just  added  on  to  it.  It  is  very 
tliflicult  now  for  a  filmmaker  to  make  some  profit.  If  he  does  not  get 
any  success,  and  if  he  does  not  make  any  mojiey^  out  of  it,  lie  is  out  cf 
the  business. 

As  soon  as  that  is  clianged  a  hit  where  you  and  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  films  at  hone  on  a  cassette,  film  quality  ^vilI  change. 

Cassette  fihn  viewing  and  distribution  lias  al  ready  started.  There  are 
liotcis  in  certain  parts  of  our  country  wliere  they  haVe  o?ic  open  circuit, 
and  you  go  in  and  there  are  five  or  six  of  the  latest  feature  films  being 
shown,  and  you  can  see  them  in  your  hotel  room. 

I  feel  once  the  system  changes,  the  quality  of  films  will  improve  as 
well,  aiKi  there  \x\\\  he  films  tliat  you,  Senator,  and  I  will  be  able  to  see 
Avith  more  selectioji  than  we  get  today. 

Mr.  Nolan,  I  am  sure,  has  been  around  as  long  as  I  have,  so  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  ansAver  j'our  question  as  Avell. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  felt  it  Avas  an  appro- 
priate question  because  you  have  had  long  experience. 

Dr.  Frostig,  you  and  Mr.  Curtis  have  contributed  very  much  to  our 
hearing.  We  shall  rcmemb&i'  Avhat  yon  said  as  we  attempt  to  draft  leg- 
islation  in  response  to  your  urgings  and  to  your  counsel. 

Mr.  CuRTrs.  Thank  yon.  Good  day. 

Senator  Eandolpii.  Mi\  Nolan,  Avill  you  come  up,  please. 

STATEMENT  OT?  LLOYD  NOLAN,.  MOVIE  AND  TV  ACTOR,  BRENT- 
WOOL,  CALIK,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARY  AKERLEY,  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 

Senator  Eaxdolpu.  Mr.  Nolan,  we  know  of  your  very  successful 
career  in  motion  pictures.  Today  we  are  thinking  especially  of  your 
contributions  to  the  National  Society  for  Autistic  Children.  I  believe 
you  have  been  honorary  chairman,  have  you  not,  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph,  You  proccou  *n  your  own  way.  We  know  your 
back^?round.  We  know  of  the  contributions  you  have  made.  W(i  say 
tlianks  .\j  yon  for  coming, 

Mr.  Nolax.  Thanic  you.  I  have  been  a  part  of  show  business  for  half 
a  century  now,  but  I  am  also  tlie  fatlier  of  an  autistic  son  Avho  died  4 
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years  ago.  And  I  am  the  1974  honorary  cliah*man  of  the  National 
Society  for  Autistic  Children  and  the  spokesman  for  that  organiza- 
tion today. 

Since  autism  is  still  so  little  known  or  undei-stood  even  among  the 
professionals,  I  ask  the  committee's  indulgence  to  permit  me  to  speak 
a  bit  about  the  problem  itself  before  discussing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  how  it  can  help  our  children.  We  do  not  want  to  ke  up  too 
much  of  your  time  and  have,  therefore,  attached  some  supplementary 
material  to  our  testimony.  We  ask  that  this  material  as  well  as  our 
entire  statement  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  testimony. 

Senator  Radoiph.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr,  NoLAX.  Autism  is  difficult  to  diagnose  because  it  plays  so  many 
roles:  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  mental  retardation,  sometimes  emo- 
tional  disturbance  or  psychosis,  sometimes  aphasia  or  some  other 
learning  disability.  My  child  was  very  handsome.  But  there  are  cer» 
tain  telltale  signs  that  set  autism  apart  from  other  earlj  childhood 
disorders. 

Autistic  children  seem  like  little  robots;  they  are  very  compulsivej 
\yanting  everythirg  in  their  daily  routine  repeated  without  any  varia- 
tion—those who  do  take  notice  of  toys  usually  play  with  them  in- 
appropriately and  in  the  same  ordei*  day  after  day.  They  appear  to 
want  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  and  its  inhab'itants,  even 
their  own  families.  They  look  through  people,  not  at  them.  They  can- 
not use  or  understand  language;  those  who  do  speak,  do  so  like  tape 
recorders:  in  a  flat  voice  they  endlessly  repeat  phrases  or  entire  con- 
versations they  have  lieard  earlier,  usually  on  the  i*adio  or  television. 
They  cannot  play  imaginatively  or  imitatively— such  play  implies  an 
awareness  of  and  relation  to  the  outside  world!  They  occupy  themseves 
by  spinning  objects  such  as  jar  lids  or  by  flapping  their  hands  in  front 
of  their  faces. 

Dr.  Lorna  Wing,  a  very  well  known  British  researcher,  has  observed 
that  much  of  this  symptomology  is  also  found  in  children  born  deaf- 
blind.  There  is  a  clue  here :  the  autistic  child,  even  though  his  vision 
and  hearing  are  unimpaired— even  acute— somehow  cannot  use  the  in- 
formation his  eyes  and  cars  provide.  In  the  midst  of  the  richness  of 
the  sensory  \yorld,  lie  remains  in  heartbreaking  isolation. 

I  have  painted  a  very  dark  picture;  for  many  years  it  was  com- 
pletely black.  The  bit  of  light  now  making  at  least  the  general  outlines 
discernible  has  come  from  special  education  and  research.  The  burden 
of  Providing  the  former  has  rested  chiefly  on  the  parents  of  autistic 
children;  most  of  the  school^'  for  autistic  children  in  this  country  were 
started  by  desperate  parents  who  had  found  every  public  educational 
door  closed  and  locked  to  their  children.  Nor  was  any  incentive  to 
unlocic  those  doors  provided  at  the  Federal  level  until  very  recently. 

Two  schools  for  autistic  children,  one  on  each  coast,  are  currently 
participating  in  a  joint  project  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-230.  whose  renewal  is  being  considered  today.  The  goal  of  this 
project  IS  to  develop  a  national  network  of  interrelated  and  cooper- 
ating agencies,  serving  the  psychoeducational  needs  of  severely  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  with  particular  attention  to  children  who 
are  autistic  or  psychotic.  Tlie  hope  would  oe  for  expansion  of  the  net- 
work over  several  subsequent  years  with  the  joint  team  continuing  to 
head  up  and  coordinate  the  training,  interrelated  studies,  and  coopera- 
tive research. 
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That  hope  will  die  if  tlio  Education  of  the  TTandicappcd  Act  dies. 
Once  the  first  step  into  the  light  has  boon  made.  \ve  cannot  retui'n  to 
the  dark.  For  the  first  time,  autistic  children  are  getting  services  under 
a  piece  of  Federal  legislation;  true,  it  is  only  a  small  group  of  chil- 
dren— the  population  of  two  schools,  and  the  services  are  reall}-  indi- 
rect as  the  thrust  of  the  program  is  the  development  of  teacher-training 
methods.  But  tlwjrein  lies  the  greater  hope:  Moi'o  and  better  trained 
teachers  mean  more  and  better  programs  and,  consequently,  more  chil- 
dren served. 

^  Since  1957  there  have  been  several  independent  studies  on  the  effec- 
ts veness  of  various  types  of  treatment  in  alleviating  the  symptoms  of 
autism;  all  have  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion:  Autistic  children  who 
are  in  special  education  progi'ams  show  marked  improvement  and  a 
greater  rate  of  progress  than  tliose  who  are  not  in  school.  ^Ir.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  tlie  committee.  S.  890,  wliich  would  extend  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  3  years,  deserves  your  favor- 
able attention.  I  am  sure  you  will'  not  take  away  from  our  children 
what  they  have  only  recently  been  given.  ■ 

The  other  major  area  of  assistance  for  our  children  has  been  medical 
research.  Again,  the  efforts  have  been  largely  the  result  of  individual 
efforts  as  professionals  came  to  see  the  purely  psj'chological  approach 
as  pretty  much  of  a  deadend.  And,  until  the  appearance  18  months  ago 
of  a  new  professional  journal  devoted  to  autism  and  cliildliood  schizo- 
phrenia, there  was  no  one  place  where  researchers  could  have  access 
to  <;ne  another's  findings.  But  a  quarterly  journal  is  not  enough.  In 
the  past  decade  many  promising  clues  have  turned  up,  biochemical  ab- 
normalities which  could  account  for  the  symptoms  of  autism.  Let- me 
cite  some  examples. 

One  of  the  best-known  treatments  for  autistic  and  other  behavior- 
disordered  children  is  megavitamin  therapy.  The  children  do  not  suffer 
from  vitamin  deficiencies  in  the  usual  sense^  but  rather  from  a  meta- 
bolic dysfunction  which  requires  massive  doses  of  certain  vitamins  in 
order  for  the  victim  to  function.  Hopeful  as  tliis  treatment  is,  it  has 
raised  many  unanswered  questions:  Not  all  autistic  children  benefit 
from  this  approach  and  no  one  knows  why.  Dr.  Bernard  Eimland,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Child  Behavior  Research  wliere  a  great  deal 
of  diagnostic  and  megavitamin  research  is  being  conducted,  and  who 
appeared  before  this  subcommittee  last  month  to  testify  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  has  hypothesized  that  autism 
is  actual];^  a  cluster  of  ilhiesses  with  similar  symptoms — further  re- 
finements in  diagnosis  could  be  based  on  symptom  predominance;  cor- 
relation of  symptoms  and  reactions  to  megavitamin  therapy  would  be 
done  by  computer,  and  it  would  then  be  possible  to  predict  which  chil- 
dren would  respond  favorably  to  the  treatment.  Tliis  work  is  sup- 
ported by  private  contribution;  Dr.  RimlaiuVs  funds  are  almost  de- 
pleted; he  has  had  to  stop  his  research  just  when  it  was  beginning  to 
bear  fruit. 

Serotonin  is  a  substance  in  our  blood  which  affects  brain  function 
and  the  way  our  nervous  system  transmits  information.  It  is  pi*esent  in 
abnormal  amounts  in  children  with  mental  disorders:  Downs  Syn- 
drome victims  have  vevy  low  serotonin  levels;  autistic  children  have 
just  the  reverse. 

Several  research  projects  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
isolated  .serotonin  as  a  significant  factor  in  autism,  but  tliere  is 
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no  way  at  present  for  tlicse  efforts  to  be  coordinated,  otlier  than  by 
personal  contact  butwuen  the  researchers. 

S.  34,  The  Autistic  Children  Research  Act,  would  solve  that  prob- 
lem. The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health  and 
Hunuui  Development  would  liaA-e  the  power  to  bring  together  Federal 
and  local  public  and  private  researcli  programs  on  autism.  At  last, 
in  one  place,  there  would  be  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  is  getting* 
done,  and  thus  a  way  would  be  provided  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  to  encourage  research  in  promising  areas  which  have  not 
been  sufficiently  explored. 

The  fruits  of  such  research  could  be  used  to  develop  the  coordinated 
diagnosis  procedures  called  for  by  S.  34.  The  difficulties  in  diag- 
nosis I  mentioned  earlier  are  due  to  the  meager  research  data  cur- 
rently availabl'ii.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  test  for  autism;  diagnosis 
is  based  on  doRcriptive  procedures  which  are  very  open  to  misinter- 
pretation. There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  S.  34  would 
benefit  more  than^just  autistic  children  through  spinoffs  of  some  of  the 
research  and  diagnostic  projects. 

Recent  uric  acid  studies,  for  example,  are  crossing  diagnostic  lines : 
early  results  of  one  project  show  the  same  basic  treatment  helping 
certam  epileptic  and  cerebral  palsied  as  well  as  autistic  children, 
and  are  pointiuj^  to  a  common  diagnostic  test. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  passage  of  S.  34  would  be  justified. 
Autism  has  been  the  stepchild  of  the  handicaps.  America  lias  not 
taken  adequate  care  of  any  of  her  handicapped  children ;  we  know  that 
and  are  concerned  about  it,  but  she  has  shamefully  neglected  her  autis- 
tic offsf.  ;mg— perhaps  because  there  are  so  few  (only  4  in  10,000) ; 
perhaps  b.  -^ause  so  little  is  known  about  how  to  help  tliem,-  perhaps 
because  so  niany  have  disappeared  into  institutions,  for  the  retarded  or 
insane. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  this  subcommittee  lias  before  it  the 
opportunity  to  correct  the  long  years  of  neglect.  Fragmented  though 
the  research  is,  it  has  shown  that  autistic  children  are  not  retarded 
or  mentally  ill,  they  are  constitutionally  impaired.  This  research  must 
be  continued  and  expanded  if  we  are  ever  to  stop  wasting  a  potentially 
valuable  human  resource.  And  tliis  much  we  do  know :  Autistic  chil- 
dren can  and  must  be  educated. 

Passage  of  S.  896  would  insure  that  the  first  nationally  supported, 
tentative  starts  in  that  direction  will  not  be  aborted.  Passage  of  S.  34 
would,  in  addition  to  making  a  powerful  national  commitment  to 
research,  make  possible  desperately  needed  day  and  residential  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  professionals  trained  under  the  BEH  programs 
could  carry  out  the  network  concept  of  those  programs  via  the  centers 
provided  byS.34. 

We  have  not  mentioned  S.  6  or  S.  808  because  we  understand  there 
will  be  further  hearings  on  those  bills.  We  have  emphasized  our  chil- 
dren's needs  today  because  this  is  the  very  first  time  Federal  programs 
for  them  have  been  considered.  We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
new  potential  and  hope  we  have  communicated  some  of  that  enthusiasm 
to  the  subcommittee 

Senator  Randoi.i'h.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nolan.  I  have  really 
not  been  too  familiar  with  the  problems  of  autism.  Frankly  Ms.  Ruth 
Sullivan  of  West  Virginia,  who  is  a  member  of  your  organization, 
came  and  talked  with  me  about  this  problem. 
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I  know  that  you  speak  of  course  from  experience,  and  this  means 
very  nnich  to  us.  I  note  that  you  believe  that  there  are  reasons  for 
passing  the  two  bills.  You  think  neither  of  them  is  in  conflict  about 
approaching  these  problems. 

Do  you  think  pevhai)s  it  would  'bo  best  to  put  them  under  one  um- 
brella, to  bring  the  bills  together?  What  is 'your  feeling  on  that  ? 

Mr.  NoLAX.  I  would  think  simplifying  anything  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  Jlr.  Chairman. 

Senator  RAxnoLrir.  I  know  we  all  seek  to  aj^proach  tliis  problem 
constructively.  I  am  sure  Senator  "Williams  and  the  staff  and  all  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  will  find  yowv  testimony  very  helpful 
to  us. 

We  think  when  a  person  who  has  experienced  a  problem  within 
his  own  family  circle,  gives  us  a  picture  of  what  the  problem  really 
is  he  knows  firsthand  about  it  because  he  draws  upon  his  experience. 
It  has  been  very  evident  in  what  you  ha^^e  had  to  say. 

I  believe,  Ms.  Akerley,  that  you  want  to  make  a  presentation.  Is 
that  right? 

Ms.  Akerley.  Yes. 

Senator  Kaxdolph.  You  are  national  affairs  chairwomen  of  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children. 
Ms.  Akerley."  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on  S.  34  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
belabor  the  issue.  It  is  our  bill,  and  it  is  onr  first  bill,  and  we  are  very 
excited  about  it. 

Mr.  Nolan  has  emphasized  the  research  aspects  of  the  bill.  Of  course 
that  is  its  title,  but  it  does  provide  for  educational  services,  too,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  discuss  that  here. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  Foderal  assistance  to  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  service.  Of  course  Dr.  Frostig  is  a  marvelous 
illustration  of  what  such  a  private  center  can  do  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  feel  we  need  both.  This  bill  would  provide  for  both  day  and 
residential  centers. 

I  think  the  need  for  more  schools  can  be  demonstrated  very  effec- 
tively by  telling  you  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  things  that  y^arents 
I  know  liave  gone  through.  I  am  in  touch  with  parents  of  autistic  chil- 
dren all  over  the  country.  I  am,  mvself,  a  parent  of  an  autistic  child. 

There  are  statistics  which  show  thatv55  percent  of  the  families  with  a 
handicapped  child  break  up.  This  is  because  of  the  strain  that  having 
such  a  child — and  this  goes  across  the  board  with  all  handicaps — im- 
poses on  the  family. 

I  believe  that  part  of  it  is  the  terrible  pain  when  you  cannot  get  a 
child  in  school.  We  have  a  family  in  Maryland — maybe  I  should  say 
we  had  a  family  in  Mainland,  because  now  only  the  father  lives  there. 
He  has  staved  in  Maryland  to  retain  his  job,  to  pay  for  the  very  expen- 
sive school  in  Connecticut  that  his  son  attends.  This  is  a  day  school ;  so 
iin  order  for  the  the  boy  to  go  to  school,  the  mother  had  to  take  the  son 
and  a  normal  daughter  and  move  to  Connecticut. 

This  man  commutes  every  weekend  to  see  his  family.  The  strain  on 
him  is  indescribable — the  trip,  the  travel,  and  the  time  and  financial 
strain  of  maintaining  two  households. 

We  know  of  another  family  in  Texas  whose  child  goes  to  school  in 
Missouri.  This  particular  school  involves  the  parents,  quite  rightly, 
quite  actively  in  the  child's  program,  but  it  is  a  bit  of  a  handicap  if 
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you  live  in  Dalhis.  That  mother  goes  every  Aveek  to  Missouri  to  the 
scliool  so  she  can  i^aiticipate  in  the  j^rogram.  Evci-y  weekend  slie  flies 
lionie  to  DaHas  to  be  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Tliis  is  a  big  year  for  autism.  It  was  exactly  30  years  ago  that  Dr. 
Leo  Kanner  separated  autism  as  a  distinct  medical  syndrome.  Thirty 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  help.  When  Dr.  Kanner  described  the 
syndrome,  the  prognosis  was  expressed  in  thirds: 

One-third  of  the  children  recovered  sufficiently  to  lead  semi-inde- 
p^ndont  lives  at  least ;  one-third  made  enough  progress  that  they  could 
Wkj  longer  be  called  classically  autistic  (they  developed  some  speech  and 
some  relationships  with  other  people) ;  one-third  remained  totally 
withdrawn  and  mute. 

N"o  v  we  have  learned  something  about  helping  the  children,  and 
one  cannot  liolp  but  tliink  the  rate  of  recovery  is  going  to  be^ever-so 
much  better.  If  I  may  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  own.ehild  just 
briefly.  He  will  be  just  8  years  old  in  May.  When  he  was  three  he 
did  not  speak.  The  only  member  of  the  family  who_:\vas^  permitted  to 
touch  him  was  I.  He  ^vas  in  no  kind  of  program. 

He  cried  almost  constantly  wlien  lie  was  awake,  and  ^^'ankly  after 
I  put  him  to  bed  I  cried  too  for  about  20  minutes  jus^jto  get  the  tension 
out  of  my  system. 

Our  other  children — and  this  is  so  connnon — watched  us  give  all  our 
time  and  eifort  and  attention  to  this  handicapped  child  aaTio  to  them 
was  just  a  spoiled  brat.  You  Icuoaa',  they  do  look  that  way.  Think  of 
the  feelings  those  other  children  had.  "I  am  trying  to  be  a  happy,  help- 
ful member  of  our  family,  and  this  brat  is  getting  all  the  attention." 

That  happens  in  family  after  family.  It  seems  we  have  a  clearcut 
case.  We  can  educate  the  children,  at  a  cost  of  as  much  as  $50,000;  or 
we  can  let  them  rot,  and  that  will  cost  us  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
I  think  it  is  an  obvious  case,  and  I  know  you  do  too. 

Senator  Randolph.  How  many  children  fall  within  the  category  oi 
the  autistic  child? 

Ms.  Akerley.  Of  school-age  I  would  say  about  24,000.  You  know  we 
are  talking  about  such  a  small  number  of  children,  it  is  really  a  shame 
not  to  do  something  for  them. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  24,000. 

Ms.  AicicHLKv.  In  the  Nation. 

I  know,  Senator,  from  personal  experience  that  my  son  is  going  to 
be  at  grade  level  next  year. 
Senator  Randolph.  At  what  ? 

Ms.  Akkkley.  At  grade  level.  This  child  is  a  child  who  w^ould  not 
talk,  who  would  not  relate,  so  it  can  be  done. 

Sentator  Randolph.  It  will  be  done,  and  we  must  help  you  to  do  that 
job. 

Senator  Williams. 

Senator  WilltaMvS.  Thank  you. 

Would  you  describe  this  particular  handicap)  of  autism  as  a  severe 
handicap  ? 

Ms,  AiCERLEY.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mild  cases.  It  is  of  its  nature 
a  severe  handicap. 

Senator  Williams.  But  with  proper  care  the  youngster  can  be  inte- 
grated into  the  public  school. 

Ms.  Akerley.  Yes, 
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Senator  Williams.  That  has  been  your  experience. 

Ms.  AicKier.KV.  My  son  is  not  in  public  school  yet,  but  I  know  of  jnany 
other  cliildren  who  are. 

Senator  WiLLiA:\rs.  But  you  anticipate  that  your  cliild  will  be  ? 

Ms.  AicKRLKY.  Ob,  yes;  and  in  his  special  school  he  is  at  academic 
grade  level,  and  this  has  been  done  in  about  4  years  of  specialized 
help — very  costly  specialized  help,  I  might  add. 

Senator  Willia:ms.  Ave  many  of  these  children  institutionalized  and 
more  or  less  forgotten  in  terms  of  special  attention  and  tix^atment  and 
care  ? 

Ms.  Akkrley.  This  is  very  true  of  the  older  children  because  when 
many  of  them  were  at  the  right  age  for  help  there  was  no  help. 

Mr.  NoLAX.  That  was  the  case  with  my  son.  Senator,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  know-how  to  bring  him  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  autism  was  coined  by  Dr.  Kanner  just 
about  the  timo  my  child  was  born,  30  years  ago.  These  children  arc  so 
beautiful  and  so  handsome,  people  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
We  arc  just  now  beginning  to  develop  a  means  where  you  can  say 
that  is  an  autistic  child. 

That  is  the  trouble.  Very  few  people,  even  professionals  as  I  said, 
know  what  an  autistic  child  is.  They  sometimes  think  you  are  saying 
"artistic".  *  *  ■ 

They  have  strange  abilities,  brilliant  abilities.  With  my  son  it  was 
nnisi^c.  Ho  could  hum  anything  he  heard  on  the  radio — hum  it  back 
flawlessly — but  bit  by  bit,  not  being  professionally  encouraged,  this 
slipped  back  and  back  and  back  until  lat^r  on  it  was  no  more  that  he 
hummed  music. 

Other  autistic  children  have  absolutely  total  recall ;  they  never  make 
a  mistake.  They  can  give  you  dates  on  anythin,*^.  I  ha^'e  been  pi-esented 
w^ith  so  many  examples.  *My  son  never  got  to'that  state.  Whether  he 
had  that  ability  or  not,  I  do  not  laiow. 

I  remember  teasing  him  once  with  a  puzzle.  It  was  a  pretty  tough 
puzzle  for  me,  and  he  ignored  it  and  ignored  it  until  finally  he  put  the 
thing  together  like  that  (demonstrating) ,  and  then  hit  it  off  the  table- 
(demonstrating). 

So  this  ability  is  there.  It  is  an  extraordinary  ability,  but  until  we 
know^  and  learn  as  we  are  doing  now  how  to  bring  it  out,  the  child  wWl 
eventually,  as  my  son  did,  flip  back  into  a  total  prison  of  his  own. 

Senator  Willia^ms.  Is  there  any  work  being  done  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  this  particular  handicap,  do  you  Imow? 

Ms.  Akerley.  There  was  a  very  promising  researcli  grant  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke.  That  grant  ran  out  and 
w\as  not  renewed.  Tins  is  one  of  the  serotonic  grants  Mr.  Nolan  re- 
ferred to  in  his  testimony  on  the  serotonin  research. 

Senator  Randolph.  When  did  that  run  out  ? 

Ms.  Akerley.  I  believe  it  was  a  year  ago.  But  that  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of. 

NIMH  is  doing  some  research.  I  think  they  have  24  projects,  some 
of  them  very  encouran^ing,  some  of  them  we  feel  not  so  encouraging, 
because  they  are  based  on  psychotherapeutic  models  whicli  have  been 
proven  really  very  ineffective  with  this  particular  illness. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank'you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
O  Senator  Stafford. 
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Soiator  STAi'roRi).  Thank  rou,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  have  just  one  question.  1  certainly  approciMte  the  testimony  of  both 
^vitnosses,  imd  it  has  been  an  education  for  me  since  this  is  a  new  sub- 
ject as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  ask  either  or  both  of  you  what  role  if  any  you  feel 
the  St^ttes  should  play,  wliat  res])onsibility  they  .should  Iiav'e  in  the 
education  of  the  luindicappcd  generally,  and  the  autistic  child 
]>articularly. 

]\rs.  Akkiu.ky.  I  think  they  Imve  the  same  responsibility  as  they  do 
to  any  ofclier  child.  Wliy  should  these  children  be  any  different  really? 
They  are  entitled  to  a  free  public  education. 

Senator  Staitord.  Your  feeling  would  be  that  the  State  should 
share  in  insuring-  t)int  the  Inuidicapped  cliild  generally,  and  the 
autistic  child  in  particular,  receive  whatever  education  can  be  made 
and  should  be  made  available  ? 

Ms.  Akk2?lkv.  Right.  Tliey  certainly  sliould  S])cnd  at  least  the  av- 
erage of  what  they  spend  for  other  handicapped  children,  and  they 
are  not  doing  that  in  many  cases. 

Senator  ST.vrroRn.  At  the  present  time  you  would  testify  that  the 
burden  is  falling  principally  upon  the  Federal  Government  and  not 
on  the  State.  Is  that  true? 

Ms.  Akkrlkv.  I  could  not  even  say  that.  Senator.  Nobody  is  doing 
anything.  We  lui  ve  this  one  program  in  BEH,  but,  as  Mr.  Nolan  pointed 
out,  it  is  prhnarily  a  teacher  training  program,  which  is  fine.  That  is 
flic  kind  of  geometric  effect  we  want.  But  that  is  the  only  thing. 

It  really  varies  from  State  to  State.  I  am  from  IMaryland.  In  many 
States  they  will  ]^ay  a  child's  tuition  at  private  school. 

Senator" S'rvFroKn.  If  tliis  committee  of  the  Cougvoss  sliould  pass 
S.  M  then  it  would  l^e  your  feeling  that  the  States  should  also  join 
in  a  ])rograni  on  behalf  of  autistic  children;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Akkklkv.  Very  defmitely. 

Senator  Staffoud.  Would  tliat  be  your  feeling,  too,  Mr.  Nolan? 
i\Ir.  NoLAX.  Yes. 

Senator  Stafford.  Tliaiik  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  EAxnoLrir.  Ms.  Akerley,  I  think  it  is  im]oortant  that  we 
have  tlie  record  reflect  today  that  there  has  been  clearly  indecision 
amoiig  tlie  ]u*ofessionals  themselves  in  this  problem. 

Ms.  AicKin.FA'.  Yes. 

Senator  RAxnoLPii.  We  do  not  want  to  point  a  finger  of  blame  at 
anyone,  but  we  do  know  that  it  has  perhaps  been  made  more  difficult 
for  tliose  who  want  to  help  because  there  has  been  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  expressed.  That  of  course  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Is  the  identification  of  the  autistic  child  difficult  ? 

Ms.  Akfrlev.  It  is.  As  Mr.  Nolan  pointed  out,  tliere  is  no  diagnostic 
tests  sucii  as  yon  M'onld  have  for  eerebi-al  palsy.  We  are  coming  to  one 
I  tliink  eventually,  but  I  do  not  t*iink  it  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow. 

So  what  you  have  is  a  child  who  if  he  is  classically  autistic  by  the 
time  he  is  seeirby  a  specialist,  who  could  be  a  neurologist  or  a  psychol- 
ogist or  a  psychiatrist,  has  probably  had  his  symptoms  modified. 

In  our  own  case  we  have  three  normal  children,  and  this  is  going  to 
affect  the  way  you  handle  your  handicapped  child,  so  by  the  time  we 
got  professional  help  for  our  son,  he  was  no  longer  considered  a  classic 
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case.  He  was  only  3  yeai's  old.  The  fact  that  he  related  to  m(^  fouled  up 
tlie  diagnosis, 

I  think  this  is  veiy,  very  common.  The  professionals,  confronted 
with  the  child  that  has  some  autistic  syniptomolo^iry  often  deteniiine 
he  has  symptoraology  that  falls  more  into  the  psychotherapeutic  field. 
It  is  veiy  puzzling.  I  think  this  is  why  S.  34  is  so  good.  It  says:  let's 
have  research,  and  then  develop  sciontilic  procedures  for  these  children. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  well  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr,  Nolan,  you  ha^'e  had  pei^onal  experience 
for  30  years  with  this  problem.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  NoL.vx.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Randolph.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  coming  now  to  the  point 
of  an  understanding  by  tliose  like  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
and  hopefully  the  Congress? 

Do  3'ou  feel  that  we  have  an  ongoing  program  that  will  be  innova- 
tive and  hopefully  helpful  to  solve  the  problem  that  you  know  exists 
and  you  want  to  see  solved  ? 

Mr,  NoLAX,  That  is  true,  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  is  true,  because 
it  looks  as  though  autism  has  taken  its  fii-st  step  tlirough  the  door. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  When  did  you  first  take  your  first 
step  into  motion  pictures? 
.  Mr,  Nolan.  In  1934,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  have  been  wondering  how  long  I  haw,  been  an 
enthusiast  of  motion  pictures,  I  remember  the  old  nickelodians, 

Mr.  Nor^vN,  Yes,  I  remember  those  well. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  remember  the  young  lady  who  played  the 
piano, 
Mr.  NoL.\N,  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph,  There  M'ere  points  hi  the  picture  where  the  ac- 
tion would  speed  up,  and  I  can  remember  how  she  w^ould  hit  the  keys, 
pedals  pumping. 

Mr,  Nolan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  played  with  the  heavy  in  the 
Perils  of  Pauline — I  cannot  recall  his  name — at  the  Pasadena  Play- 
house, and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  He  was  a  huge  man ;  he  was  very  strik- 
ing, but  unfortunately  in  one  of  the  films  of  the  Perils  of  Pauline,  a 
dynamite  charge  had  gone  off  before  it  was  supposed  to  in  the  water, 
and  his  hearing  was  veiy  impaired. 

But  he  was  very  good  in  the  part,  I  was  amazed.  They  had  to  give 
him  physical  ones,  but  he  was  excellent. 

Senator  Randolph,  I  remember  how  Pauline  could  jump  from  one 
boxcar  to  the  other — I  never  forgot  that — as  the  train  would  swing 
around  on  the  rails, 

Mr.  Nolan.  Those  were  the  days,  [Laughter,] 

Senator  Randolph.  On  the  question  I  asked  of  Mr,  Curtis,  would 
you  care  to  respond  about  the  quality  of  films  hopefully  getting  better? 

Mr.  Nolan.  We  would  be  nere  quite  a  long  time  if  I  covered  the 
whole  subject,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could. 

Permissiveness  today — just  think  of  the  POWs  who  are  coming 
back  now  and  are  amazed  at  what  has  happened  in  6  years.  It  is  like  a 
new  world.  They  ai*e  shocked. 

I  think  history  has  taught  us  there  is  always  a  pendulum.  You  know 
the  history  of  England  before  Victoria  came  into  power  was  a  pretty 
gory  one,  and  a  shiful  one,  and  then  in  came  Victoria  with  her  consort, 
and  then  we  had  Victorianism. 
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Tt  is  possible  tliat  we  Jire  swin«j^inf;:  away  from  tliat  again.  That  hap- 
pened in  China  in  75  A.D,  Tiiey  Inul  years  of  tlie  worst  filth  und 
obscenity.  Where  it  came  from  no  one  knew.  After  nO  years  it  disap- 
pea?'ed.  ►^o  this  Inippensto  hnmanity  all  over  the  world. 

Yon  do  not  have  the  studios  with  the  responsibility  that  they  had 
fornioi^[y._  

The  studios  nio'stly'went  to  independents.  These  independents  have 
to  nmkc  money  or  tlicy  arc  out  of  business,  and  if  they  think  dirt  is 
^'•oinf^:  to  i])sn2'e  fho.iv  film,  thoy  will  put  dirt  in  thatfihn. 

I  tlnnk  that  really  there  will  be  a  trend  away  from  pornography. 
This  has  happened  in  the  Netherlands.  Pornography  docs  not  pay  off 
there  any  more,  and  they  were  the  first  to  start  it.  So  hopefully  there 
will  bo  a  change. 

Senator  RAxnor.mr.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  contributions  that 
you  have  made  and  for  the  information  you  have  given  us  which  has 
boon  of  such  insight,  appeal,  and  strength. 

IXTRODUCTIPX  OF  WITNESSES 

Senator  SrArroRD  (presiding  pro  tempore).  The  next  witnesses  will 
bo  Mrs.  Shirley  Bootlu  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  public 
schools,  and  ^Is.  Joan  Garvin,  who  is  tho  director  of  special  education 
for  the  State  of  Vermont.  I  wondor  if  they  would  bo  willing  to  come 
up  to  the  witness  table. 

We  are  vary  happy  to  welcome  you,  Ms.  Garvin  and  Mrs.  Booth,  as 
witnesses.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  both  from  tho 
State  of  Vermont  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representinfj  in  the 
Senate.  ]\Is.  Garvin,  I  know,  got  her  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  child  welfare  research,  and  I  am  glad  that  she  reversed  the 
old  Horace  Greeley  trend  and  came  oast  instead  of  going  west. 

She  has  been  tbe  director  of  special  education  and  ])upil  personnel 
services  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Vermont.  That  is 
her  present  responsibility,  and  she  has  a  number  of  other  posts  of  im- 
portai.ee. 

I  would  like  Ms.  Garvin  to  proceed  as  she  wishes  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OE  JEAN  GARVIN,  DIRECTOR  OE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  STATE  OE  VERMONT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SHIRLEY 
BOOTH,  TEACHER,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Ms.  Garvtx.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  this  committee  today  on 
S.  896  and  S.  G  and  to  tell  you  how  such  bills,  if  supported,  will  bring 
our  Vermont  handicapped  children  to  new  levels  of  free  public  edu- 
cation. Verjnont  has  established  some  very  specific  goals  for  appro- 
priately educating  its  handicapped  children.  We  are  detennined  to 
meet  these  goals  by  1983.  In  the  past,  we  have  accomplished  our  objec- 
.tives  by  a  combination  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  participation  and 
I  trust  that  this  cooperative  effort  will  continue. 

In  September  1972,  Vermont  still  had  reached  less  than  40  percent  of 
its  handicap] )ed  children  with  sound  appropriate  special  education. 
Being  more  specific,  we  had  provided  special  education  for  17  percent 
of  our  children  with  learning  disabilities  and  behavior  disorclei^,  98 
percent  of  our  trainable  mentally  retarded  children,  44  percent  of  our 
educable  mentally  retarded  children,  39  percent  of  our  speech  and 
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heavip<;  impaired  children,  75  percent  of  our  visually  handicapped 
children,  98  percent  of  our  deaf  children,  58  percent  of  our  cripi)led, 
health  impaired,  multiple  handicapped  children,  and  3  percent  of  our 
children  needing  early  essential  education  in  all  areas  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

To  provide  the  other  60  percent  of  our  children  with  the  minimum 
of  needed  special  education  services,  moans  that  our  taxpayers  will 
have  to  raise  an  additional  $5.4  million,  bringing  our  State  special 
education  expenditures  to  approximately  $9  million  for  19,000  chil- 
dren. It  is  expensive  to  provide  free  public  education. 

It  is  also  expensive  to  ignoi*e  the  children's  rigJits  and  our  re- 
sponsibility. However,  I  am  aware  that  you  already  understand  these 
rights  and  your  committee  is  working  diligently  to  overcome  these 
serious  deficiencies  in  our  society.  Therefore,  let  me  begin  by  telling 
you  about  the  importance  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  in 
facilitating  the  growth  of  special  education  for  the  40  percent  of  the 
children  that  are  served  in  Vermont. 

^Vhen  that  act  was  first  passed  as  ESEA,  title  VI,  Vermont  did  not 
liave  a  graduate  program  in  special  education.  The  State  department 
of  education  had  no  plan  for  the  9,000  Vermont  children  with  learn- 
ing and  behavior  handicaps  but,  of  course  we  had  the  children.  That 
act,  along  with  the  enlightened  guidelines  of  the  Bureau  of  Handi- 
capped became  the  vehicle  through  which  we  were  able  to  create  a 
10-year  plan  of  action  and  completely  turn  around  in  our  training 
efforts  and  service  directions  for  the  children. 

You  might  ask  why  did  this  minimum  grant  of  $200,000  make  so 
much  difference?  The  answer  is  that  in  our  State  money  was  so 
desperately  needed  for  services  to  handicapped  children  in  existing 
programs  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince  anyone  of  the  wisdom  of 
using  any  of  this  money  for  planning  or  program  development.  The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provided  just  that  at  aiiiTie  when 
it  was  desperately  needed. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped  provided  a  very  en- 
lightened type  of  leadership  through  its  training  activities,  through 
its  own  program  administration,  and  in  its  critical  review  and  ac- 
ceptance of  our  new  ideas.  Consequently,  we  were  able  to  use  a  lar^e 
portion  of  that  $200,000  as  a  base  for  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
special  education  of  the  learning  and  behavior  handicapped  children 
who  did  not  need  to  leave  the  regular  teacher  and  the  regular  class- 
room entirely,  but  who  did  need  assistance  in  special  education.  We 
were  subsequently  able  to  document  that  every  Vermont  classroom  had 
two  of  these  children  already  enrolled. 

The  training  program  which  was  ap]:)ro]nMate  for  those  teachers 
also  included  components  that  were  appropriate  for  s])ecial  class  and 
residential  teachers.  During  the  first  4  years  of  the  act,  we  devoted 
our  time,  funds,  and  efTorts  to  the  elementary  school-aged  child.  This 
year,  our  efforts  arc  beginning  to  make  a  real  difference  to  the  chil- 
dren served.  We  have  moved  from  13  percent  to  17  percent  and  in 
September  we  hope  to  serve  28  percent  of  the  children  with  learning 
and  behavior  handicaps.  Eemember,  this  happened  because  we  had 
the  plannin^r  and  development  money  to  serve  cliildren  in  new  ways 
while  also  training  our  staff  in  a  well-planned  graduate  program.  All 
this  took  place  within  the  funds  made  available  through  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
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In  addition,  tliis  cntjilytic  inoiuy  lujulc  it  possible  to  nri»-uc  and 
will  ji  stroll*^-  case  for  luoiv  univoi'sity  support  for  sptn-ial  education 
training  and  for  more  le;i»-islative  sii])i)()rt  foi-scliool  district  ])i-ograins 
now  that  wclNti'ainod  stall"  was  ;.vailuble.  'J'lie  i-osult  is  a  plan  of 
action  wliicli  now  includos  State  department  of  cdueatioUj  local  school 
district  and  university  commitments. 

However,  our  use  of  those  moneys  is  just  begiiuiing  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  special  education  in  Vei'inoiit.  Slowly,  as  the  university 
money  replaced  the  Federal  dollars  allocated  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment title  VI  project,  we  were  able  to  do  sonic  development  of  our 
(»arly  essential  education  program  for  2,000  Vermont  children  of  pre- 
legal  school  age. 

In  tlio  lirst  year  of  that  project  alone,  we  have  learned  enongh  so 
thai.  \vu  uouKi  move  aiiead  ni  botli  training  and  service  to  children  if 
wo  had  the  dollars  to  proceed  witli  programs.  Please  remember  again 
that  the  model  for  the  development  was  done  with  money  from  EHA, 
in  fact,  was  done  on  as  little  as  $54,000, 

Our  latest  program  development  ell'ort  has  been  in  the  area  of  sec- 
ondary school  problems.  Generally,  secondary  aged  handicapped  pu- 
pils ore  ignored  in  favor  of  the  ]:>ayoif  for  early  intervention.  In  Ver- 
morf,  we  find  this  is  not  an  entirely  vvise  course  of  action,  and  we  have 
cor.iinitted  ourselves  to  the  development  of  a  secondary  design  based 
ir,>on  wliat  we  jiave  learned  in  the  elementarv  consulting  tea'cher  de- 
sign, l^yo  local  school  district  projects  fuiuled  under  our  Federal 
money  title  VI,  have  provided  us  with  experience  which  will  form 
tlie  beginning  of  botli  our  training  and  service  to  the  secondary  school 
punil. 

^  bo,  I  feel  confident  in  reporting  to  yon  today  that  in  Vermont  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  has  completely  revolutionized  our 
thinking,  our  directions  and  onr  services  to  handicapped  children/ It 
has  also  provided  ns  with  two  vory  important  staff  members  to  carry 
through  on  these  commitments. 

It  has  provided  ns  with  two  instructional  materials  centers.  We  have 
carefully  coordinated  tliis  money  witli  the  part  D  training  money  and 
the  part  G  special  projects  we 'have  received  to  suppolt^*^lld  extend 
programs  for  diversified  occupations,  mentally  handicapped  pupils 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Xo  funds  directed  immediately  to  the  educa- 
tion of  diildi'cn  on  a  pej-  pupil  basis  could  liave  accomplished  what  this 
sinall  amount  of  Federal  dollars  did  in  providing  inucli-needed  new 
directions  for  special  education.  I  look  upon  this  money  as  problem- 
solving  money  and  respectfully  request  that  you  continue  and  extend 
both  the  ETTA  moneys  and  the-loadership  of  the  Bureau. 

In  a  very  special  way,  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped has  understood  the  issues  of  the  1070's  and  lOSO's  in  special 
education.  They  have  indeed  just  been  far  enough  out  in  front  to  be 
helpful  to  us  in  this  very  important  national  effort  to  educate  all  of 
our  handicapped  children.  They  have  provided  program  models,  train- 
ing institutes,  and  have  set  a  fiiie  example  in  program  administration. 

I  think  for  a  Vermonter  and  a  bureaucrat,  that  may  be  quite  a  strong 
statemeiit,  but  T  believe  it  and  would  like  to  submit  it  to  you. 

Let  us  continue  the  sound  beginning  of  EHA,  for  without  that 
money,  how  will  wo  in  Vermont  search*  for  the  answers  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  ninny  of  onr  children  and  adolescents  with  crippling  and 
innltii^lc  handicaps,  severe  autism,  vocational  needs;  and  the  answers 
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needed  in  clianging  the  attitudes  and  improving  the  skills  of  our 
regular  school  adininistratoi*s,  tlie  continued  development  of  our  deaf- 
blind  programs,  and  the  early  education  of  all  of  our  handicapped 
children. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  has  provided  us  the  dollai-s 
that  are  needed  for  us  to  solve  some  of  our  A^ery  important  problems. 
Our  commissioner  of  education  and  all  of  niy  colleagues  in  special 
education  join  Avith  me  in  reporting  to  you  tlie  great  significance  tliis 
kind  of  Federal  money  has  for  the  development  of  special  education 
in  our  state. 

With  that  testimony,  however,  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  imply 
that  those  funds  under  S.  896  will  close  the  gap  between  Vermont's 
present  level  of  funding  at  $3.6  million  and  the  iieeded  $9  million  for 
comprehensive  special  education  for  all  our  handicapped  children.  TLiaf: 
kind  of  a  leap  forward  will  take  another  effort  from  all  levels  of 
government. 

Our  leijislature  has  asked  me  on  several  occasions  when  will  the 
Federal  Government  help  bring  us  to  a  respectable  level  of  free  public 
education  for  our  handicapped  children. 

I  beliLve  S.  6  represents  a  sound  and  responsible  Federal  Govern- 
ment answer  to  help  States  reach  appropriate  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  Senator  Williams'  bill  is  a  very  logical  extension  of 
our  State  funding  program.  Our  State  pro.tjram  is  providin.f?  an  ex- 
cess cost  of  aboiit  1,6  to  the  40  percent  of  the  handicapped  children  that 
are  enrolled  in  special  programs.  The  1,6  figure  can  be  compared  with 
the  1.8  average  that  is  often  mentioned  in  studies  such  as  Ross- 
miller's  resource  configurations  and  costs  for  programs  for  exceptional 
children. 

The  excess  costs  in  Vermont  over  the  average  per  pupil  costs  range 
from  1.2  to  almost  10  times  the  per  pupil  costs  for  a  few  children.  Our 
expenditure  of  1.6  times  the  average  per  pupil  cost  needs  to  be  in- 
creased somewhat  to  make  special  education  services  adequate.  But 
more  important,  we  need  additional  excess  cost  funds  so  that  the  re- 
jnainiui?  60  percent  of  our  children,  can  be  brouglit  to  required  levels 
of  special  education. 

The  excess  cost  formula  in  essence  would  represent  the  fair. E^Ifederal 
effort  which  would  both  encourage  and  support  the  State  effort  and 
bring  us  speedily  to  the  day  when  all  handicapped  children  could,  ex- 
pect an  adequate  level  of  special  education. 

Without  such  Federal  help,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  will  reach  these 
levels  by  the  end  of  the  1980^s.  For  some  children,  even  as  yet  unborn, 
that  is  too  late.  Help  is  desperatelv  needed  to  bring  our  9,000  handi- 
capped children  the  excess  cost  funds  required  to  make  the  school  dis- 
trict expenditures  meaningful  and  useful.  By  depriving  our  children 
of  these  excess  special  education  costs,  we  may  indeed  be  wasting  money 
that  is  spent  on  their  education  at  this  time. 

I  say  this  to  you,  because  we  in  Vermont  believe  that  these  ch^^'dren 
do  have  the  right  to  free  public  and  appropriate  education.  We  believe 
that  this  education  should  be  provided  at  public  expense  under  public 
supervision.  We  also  believe  in  the  individualized  written  plan  required 
by  the  Williams  bill.  To  safe/ruard  the  children  and  to  insure  that  the 
money  indeed  makes  the  difference,  it  is  vitally  important  that  special 
educators  require  statements  of  the  child's  present  level  of  educational 
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IXM'fornmiico,  tlu  loii<r'niiig'G  goals  foi*  him.  and  an  objective  eviiUiat-ioii 
01  eacli  procedure. 

I  know  I  speak  for  our  VeiMiiont  Lenfislature  because  recently  they 
sent  a  rosohition  to  Senator  Stall'ord  askin<^  for  just  such  help  as  it 
onf lined  in  S.  0.  1  .speak,  too.  for  the  conmiissioner  of  education  and 
the  State  department  of  education  of  the  handicapped  childi'en  and 
their  pai*ents  in  Vermont  when  I  ask  your  suppoi't  of  the  two  bills  now 
before  the  committee,  S.  80G  and  S.  6,  as  a  wa}'  of  meeting  the  chil- 
dren's rights  and  our  responsibility. 

Senator  STAKroun.  Thank  yon  very  much,  ^Is.  Garvin,  for  that  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  foi*  the  committee  and  the 
recoi'd  and  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Williams,  that  Ms. 
Garvin  is  one  of  only  two  State  directors  of  special  education  in  the 
Xation  who  is  a  woman. 

I  should  like  now  to  invite  ^Irs.  Booth  to  make  whatevei*  statement 
she  cares  to,  and  then  we  will  go  to  questions  after  slie  has  completed 
her  statement. 

Mrs.  Booth.  I  would  like  to  speak  vary  briefly  from  a  strictly  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  Since  T  knew  that  I  was  going  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  committee.  T  have 
ti'ied  to  familiarize  myself  with  your  proposed  bill  and  our  State 
budget  and  our  local  budget  for  special  education,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
have  beconie  more  confused  then  enlightened,  due  to  my  own  limita- 
tion, but  I  can  pei'haps  give  you  a  point  of  view  from  tiie  person^wlio 
is  handicapped  and  ps  a  person  who  has  worked  with  the  handicapped 
children  and  with  t\e  parents  of  the  severely  handicapped  children. 

I  myself  am  legally  blind  but  was  able  to  get  a  general  high  school 
education  in  Rutland  High  School  dui'ing  the  early  1940's.  Because  it 
Was  a  small  school  and  we  liad  dedicated  teachers,  though  they  were 
not  es2:>ecially  trained  to  work  with  the  handicapped,  thej'  were  able 
to  give  me  extra  time. 

At  graduation  the  question  was:  What  does  a  blind  pei*son  do  who 
has  no  special  training,  no  career  training?  It  just  happened  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  funds  had  been  made  available  to  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  third  person  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
who  received  these  funds. 

I  M'as  able  because  my  grades  were  good  to  receive  my  tuition  for 
4  years  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Vermont,  but  my  faniily  could  not  possi- 
bly have  paid  my  board  and  room,  reader's  fees  which  were  needed  be- 
yond the  tuition. 

After  completing,  I  went  to  Columbia  University  for  a  while,  but 
my  career  plans  were  interrupted  for  about  5  years  for  marriage. 

found  myself  suddenly  with  two  3^oung  children;  we  were  living 
in  Chicago,  and  I  chose  to  return  very  quickly  to  Vei*mont  to  be 
with  my  family. 

I  found  myself  caught  up  in  special  education  while  my  own  chil- 
di*en  woi'e  still  preschoolei'S.  Not  that  I  felt  that  I  was  really  ready 
to  leave  my  own  children  to  go  to  work,  but  I  was  the  only  person 
ill  the  area  wlio  knew  Braille  and  a  few  of  the  other  techniques  nec- 
essai-y  foi*  educating  the  visually  handicapped. 

So  I  found  myself  tutoring  multiple-handicapped  blind  children 
who  would  not  fit  into  the  State  programs.  It  had  been  a  custom  in 
Vermont  for  quite  a  long  time  to  send  the  visually  handicapped  young- 
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stci*s  wlio  were  academically  capable  to  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  they  did  pay  very  high  tnitioiis  to  very  excellent  out  of  State 
residential  schoo'ls,  but  many  Vermont  children  did  not  adjust  to 
tlieso  schools  because  they  were  honicsick  or  perhaps  they  Averc  not 
academically  p^ifted,  and  the  parents  of  these  children  were  faced  with 
a  choice  of  either  keepin^^  these  children  at  home  with  no  educational 
services  or  placing  them  in  the  Branden  training  school  with  no  edu- 
cational program. 

Brenden  training  school  is  our  State  residential  school  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  here  they  were  cared  for  as  custodial  cases 
because  they  had  no  one  specially  trained  to  work  with  the  visually 
handicappeii. 

I  started  tutoring  a  number  of  these  children,  and  then  because 
there  were  Federal  funds  available  through  the  State  special  educa- 
tion department,  Jean  Garvin  had  me  tutoring  several  of  these  chil- 
dren. These  were  sometimes  really  homebound  children  because  some 
of  them  were  receiving  surgery  for  orthopedic  problems  or  other 
handicaps. 

We  soon  found  that  we  could  do  better  with  these  children  as  soon 
us  they  were  able  to  be  up  and  around  in  the  class,  and  so  we  started 
a  class  for  the  multiple  handicapped  in  Rutland. 

The  thing  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  not  only  our  multiple 
handicapped  but  all  handicapped  children;  that  they  receive  appro- 
priate services  as  soon  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  children  have  started  at  the  age  of  10, 11,  or  12.  Hope- 
fully within  the  next  j'ear  or  so  I  will  be  starting  to  work  witli  much 
younger  children,  because  most  of  the  time  I  spend  with  these  chil- 
dren is  spent  in  unlearning  bad  habits,  bad  attitudes,  that  thej''  have 
picked  up  from  neglect. 

They  have  a  very  poor  self  image,  if  one  at  all.  Their  families  have 
had  very  heavy  burdens  put  upon  them,  and  some  of  my  children 
have  been  reje'^  ed  by  their  families.  There  cannot  help  but  have  been 
times  of  depression*  with  these  children  because  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  developing,  and  no  one  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  paying  any 
attention  to  them,  so  they  themselves  in  their  own  subtle  ways  rejected 
these  children. 

So  sometimes  these  children  respond  quite  quickly  and  start  develop- 
ing toward  their  true  potential,  but  many  times  we  spend  2  or  even 
3  years  helping  them  to  overcome  apprehensions,  fears,  blocks  to 
learning  that  were  not  necessary  even  thoUflrh  they  have  been  visually 
handicapped  and  slow  learners.  They  still  have  potential.  They  may 
not  be  100  percent  self-sufficient  in  years  to  come,  but  they  will  be  much 
more  independent.  They  will  be  less  burdensome  on  their  families. 

Some  of  them  may  be  semi-independent  economicall;^,  perhaps  work 
in  a  shelter  workshop  or  find  protected  placement  in  industry. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  a  great  waste  not  to  get  these  children  the  services 
they  need  at  an  early  age,  at  a  time  when  they  need  th^?m. 

Early  diagnosis' is  very  important.  Preschool  training  is  very 
important.  Parent  counseling  is  very  important. 

I  do  feel  also  that  these  programs  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
financial  support,  just  as  I  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to  have  a 
college  education  had  vocational  funds  not  been  available. 
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I  \v'i\]h'  sliudder  to  tliink  wliat  my  lifo  would  have  been  if  tliat 
0])portiUj.iV  had  been  not  made  possible  for  mo.  It  would  certainly 
1)0  very  bleak  lam  sure. 

Tliese  cliiklren  also  in  order  to  fulfill  their  i)otential,  no  matter 
how  irreat  or  limited  it  is,  do  liave  this  ri^^ht,  and  I  feel  that  every  year 
or  every  month  actually  that  they  lose  is  truly  a  groat  waste. 

We  speak  about  wasting  our  environment,  and  I  know  this  is  a 
really  pressing  concern  for  a  nation,  but  I  tliink  that  our  children, 
our  nandioapped  children  inchidod,  are  a  more  precious  resource. 

As  I  say,  T  cannot  grasp  large  budgets,  but  I  do  know  from  my  own 
])ersonal  experience  where  some  of  my  tax  money  is  going.  It  has 
been  a  great  thrill  to  jue  to  huvp  an  opportunity  to  earn  my  own  living 
and  to  give  my  owiH^liildren  a  richer  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  witli  regret  that  some  people  have  when  they  pay 
their  taxes  that  I  nudce  out  my  income  tax  forni. 

In  looking  over  my  own  personal  finances  for  tlie  past  year  I  earned 
just  about  $10,000  in  my  toacJiing  of  handicapped  children,  plus  an 
ovenin<r  course  that  I  teach  at  St.  rlosepii  the  Provider,  helping  teachers 
who  will  be  teaching  regular  or  special  education  have  insight  into 
visual  problems;  and  through  lecture  fees. 

About  $100  of  the  $10,000  I  earned  ^^  as  spent  to  pay  my  property  tax, 
and  I  know  about  90  percent  of  that  wont  to  sui)port  [general  education 
in  Rutland  town.  About  $^^00  was  spent  in  income  tax  to  the  State,  and 
I  would  think  about  $300  niorc  s])ont  in  paying  the  sales  tax  for  services 
in  Vermont,  so  somewhere  around  $600  of  my  income  went  to  the 
State  govei'innont.  *■  - 

Over  a  thousand  went  to  pay  my  Federal  income  tax.  Seeing  the 
large  effoi't  that  is  being  made  on  the  local  level  to  support  general 
oducation — and  Vermont  has  made  a  full  ollbrt,  as  Ms.  Garvin  has 
indicated — a  really  good  effort  lias  l)een  made  to  support  special 
education  at  the  State  level,  but  we  cannot  possibly  do  this. 

I  think  out  of  that  larger  percentage  that  the  avera<;e  taxpayer  is^^ 
paying  the  Fedei*al  Govermnont  some  of  that  has  to  go  baek  to  educa- 
tion, ]:)ai'ticularly  special  education,  I  see  no  other  way  that  we  can 
possibly  i)rovide  these  services,  and  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  realize 
this  or  you  Avould  not  be  having  these  committee  hearings  today. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this.  We  do  think  of  special  education 
as  being  terribly  expensive.  I  tliink  in  my  own  case  it  can  be  seen  that 
it  does  pay  olF  economically,  but  refilly  we  do  spend  I  think  more 
than  we  realize  on  our  so-called  normal  or  gifted  cliildren. 

My  own  son  and  daughter  ha\*e  had  their  eclncation  at  public 
expense.  They  are  now  a  sophomore  and  junior  in  higl^  school.  Part  of 
}ny  property  tax  money  lias  gone  to  support  tliis,  buc  this  lias  been 
completely  at  public  expense  that  they  have  received  a  very  good  gen- 
oral  education. 

They  hnvo  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and  I  am  very  thank- 
ful for  it.  Xow  thoy  iire  ready  to  think  about  going  to  college,  and 
so  they  have  boon  looking  into  what  we  would  like  to  do,  what  would 
be  the  best  colleges. 

I  was  ui:)palled  to  realize  that  even  as  much  as  it  will  cost  to  send 
them  for  boai'd  and  room  thai* will  have  to  be  paid  by  myself,  this  is 
only  a  small  percent  of  wliat  it  takes  to  train  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 

^o  actually  our  more  talented  i)eople  are  receiving  Federal  help. 
Tliey  are  receiving  State  money.  They  are  receiving  private  assistance 
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to  receive  tlieir  education,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  our  handicapped 
children  deseiTe  this  special  consideration  as  well  as  our  more  gifted 
children. 

Senator  SxAFrom  Thank  you  very  much,  Mi^.  Booth.  We  certainly 
appreciate  the  special  effort  that  you  have  made  to  be  here  as  a  wit- 
ness before  this  committee  this  morning.  We  think  you  have  made  an 
especially  good  case  for — to  use  an  overworked  word — the  benefits 
of  special  education.  How  you  have  been  able  to  do  everything  you 
have  done  and  raise  a  family  and  teach  school  I  do  not  really  know. 

I  know  you  have  done  it,  and  two  of  your  teenage  children  are  here 
in  the  committee  room  with  you  this  morninjr, 

Mrs.  Booth.  I  have  only  been  able  to  do  it  because  I  have  had  a  lot 
of  help. 

Senator  Stafford.  Well  you  are  to  be  a  lot  of  help  to  this  committee 
in  helping  us  uuderetand  the  problems  of  the  country  and  the  States 
that  make  up  the  country  jointly  facing  the  responsibility  of  our 
young  people  who  need  adequate  education,  especially  those  who  are 
handicapped. 

I  cannot  let  the  record  be  silent  on  the  fact  that  you  teach  in  the 
public  school  system  of  my  own  home  town. 
Mrs.  Boom.  Eight. 

Senator  Stafford.  Now  let  me  invite  Senator  Williams  to  ask  any 
questions  he  cares  to. 

Senator  WtLUA:Ms.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Stafford. 

Mrs.  Booth,  you  talked  about  the  nght  of  youn^ters  to  a  public 
education.  You  used  the  right  word  when  you  said  their  "right"; 
it  is  a  legal  right  and  it  has  been  established  now  in  manv  court  cases 
that  handicapped  youngstei^  have  a  right  in  this  coimtry  to  an  equal 
education. 

Mrs.  Booth.  Yes.  I  am  pleased  that  the  courts  are  coming  out  with 
these  favorable  decisions  for  the  right  of  the  handicappea  children, 
but  I  realize  that  these  are  decisions,  and  that  these  decisions  have  to 
bo  implemented,  and  this  takes  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Williams.  And  there  is  an  additional  expense  in  educating 
a  youngster  with  handicaps.  That  is  why  we  are  meeting  in  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  We  recognize  the  burden  on  the  community  is  an 
extra  burden,  and  it  must  be  met.  That  is  why  these  bills  put  the  na- 
tional resources  in  partnership  with  community  resources  to  meet  what 
under  the  law  must  be  done. 

Just  to  get  a  little  idea  of  the  cost  that  you  are  talking  about  Ms. 
Gandn,  you  obviously  have  a  w^ay  of  assessing  the  excess  costs  rij- 
lated  to  the  special  education  for  handicappea  youngsters* 

I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  an  idea  of  how^  you  calculate  this. 
This  is  important  under  the  bill.  It  has  to  be  calculat-ed  because  we 
put  it  on  a  percentage  of  the  extra  costs  under  the  S.  6  bill. 

Ms.  Garvin.  I  had  given  quite  a  bit  of  thought  to  that  because  we 
have  faced  that  problem  in  completing  costs  as  we  pay  for  any  given 
special  education. 

I  think  first  of  all  it  really  has  to  be  based  on  the  data  that  are  gen- 
erated  fro  n  children  because  there  are  lots  of  excess  costs  that  time 
may  show  not  to  be  necessary,  and  there  is  a  great  burden  placed  on 
us  as  special  educators  to  use  the  infonnation  generated  from  re- 
search on  what  pays  off  for  children. 
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I  say  tluit  bcciuiso  I  lun  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  type  of  State 
s))ecial  ccUication  programs  which  build  very  very  large  teams  of  ex- 
pertise to  deal  with  certain  learning  handicaps. 

Xow  this  iri  required  by  some  enildren,  and  I  really  perhaps  should 
not  have  brought  it  up  because  it  is  too  complex  an  issue  to  deal  with 
here,  but  much  of  what  a  large  portion  of  our  handicapped  children 
need  is  wry  careful  assessment  of  where  they  are,  and  very  careful 
obsen-ation  of  wluit  makes  a  ditference  when  you  try  certain 
techniques. 

This  does  not  have  to  be  done  by  large  numbers  of  people.  It  can 
be  done  by  very  well  trained  people  who  can  do  it  simply  by  being 
excellent  observers  and  excellent  tea ciiers. 

I  feel  that  we  can  settle  for  an  excess  cost  that  we  can  afford,  par- 
ticularly for  the  largest  number  of  youngsters.  That  excess  cost  for 
our  learning  disability  youngsters  that  would  be  our  most  mildly  hand- 
icapped hopefully  would  Jiot  exceed  twice  what  it  costs  for  the  aver- 
age child. 

I  liopc  it  would  be  less  than  that,  but  it  is  based  on  some  pretty 
hard-nosed  professional  decisions  al)Out  what  is  worth  paying  for 
and  how  you  lind  that  out. 

I  can  s'^ee  where  that  presents  a  problem  to  you,  and  perhaps  the 
Congress  can  only  be  arbitrary  about  what  is  excess  costs,  what  we  can 
afford  to  call  excess  costs,  and'then  let  the  professionals  deal  with  that 
money. 

Senator  WfLLTA^ts.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  this  legislation  goes  into'effect,  the  Commissioner  has  to  establish 
criteria.  How  does  it  w^ork  in  Vermont?  What  criteria  do  you  use  in 
arriving;  at  that  extra  figure,  the  excess  cost  figure  ? 

^Es.  (takvix.  Unfortunately  perhaps  we  always  have  to  start  with 
the  dollars  available  and  work  backward. 

One  excess  cost  is  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  a  basic  teaclier 
who  knows  what  she  is  doing  working  with  these  children. 

Senator  Wrr.LTA^rs.  Is  this  an  exclusive  occupation  of  this  teacher  or 
•  is-this  teacher  also  available  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  not 
part  of  the  handicapped? 

Ms.  Garvin.  We  have  several  models.  We  do  have  150  special  class 
touchers,  but  we  are  working  on  making  4,000  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers  capable  of  handling  a  greater  part  of  this  job  and  adding 
a  support  per.son,  eithei-  a  resource  or  a  consulting  specinlist,  so  that 
the  special  educator  is  handlino^  the  largest  number  of  children  possi- 
ble in  regular  education  with  the  support  service. 

That  is  of  course  the  most  cost  beneficial,  and  I  think  the  most  child 
beneficial,  but  it  takes  a  high  degree  of  expertise  not  only  to  work 
with  a  child  but  to  help  a  teacher  woi*k  w^ith  the  cliild. 

Tliat  excess  cost  is  about  half  again  the  per  pnpli  cost.  It  would 
be  instead  of  $RfiO  average  per  pupil  cost,  probably  $1,200.  It  w^ould 
be  $400  of  special  education  cost  on  top  of  the  $800  that  would  be  built 
into  every  child's  educational  cost. 

Senator  Wtllta^fs.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  it  can  be  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  extra  cost  is  equal  to  about  half  of  the  regular 
cost  of  education. 

Ms.  Garvtk.  For  a  very  large  number  of  children.  Now  then,  moving 
out  from  that  large  number  are  children  where  the  excess  costs  go 
very  much  higher  tlian  that. 
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Senator  Wiijjams.  Tliat  is  yary  lielpful.  Can  you  also  explain  how 
tlie  State  and  local  governments  divide  educational  costs  in  Vermont. 

Ms.  Garvin.  Our  law  is  kind  of  an  interesting  one.  It  is  diil'erent 
from  almost  any  other  in  the  country  I  think. 

We  figure  a  reasonable  cost  for  a  child.  We  literally  put  together 
what  is  a  cost  for  that  child,  build  a  budget  for  him,  and  then  the 
town  school  district  pays  to  us  its  averiige-per-pupil  cost,  so  that  if 
we  put  together  a  cost  for  a  child  let  us  say  that  is  $2,000,  or  $1,000,  or 
$6,000,  the  town  school  district  always  pays  us  back  its  average-per- 
pupil  cost. 

The  town  school  district  never  exceeds  its  average-per-pupil  cost,  and 
the  State  then  makes  up  the  difference  between  that  cost  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  child. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  on  an  individual  child  basis  I  see. 

It  impresses  me  that  Vermont  is  most  enlightened,  and  I  would  guess 
this  all  started  under  Governor  Stafford. 

Ms.  Gar\T[N.  I  think  it  did. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  a  good  guess. 

Senator  Stafford,  I  want  to  express  the  subcommittee's  appreciation 
to  both  of  tliese  witnesses  for  being  here. 

In  view  of  some  constraints  on  the  subcommittee's  time  I  have  one 
question  that  I  had  intended  to  address  to  you,  Ms.  Garvin,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  revenue  sharing.  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  for  the  record,  if  you 
will,  in  writing  later,  and  not  now. 

The  question  for  the  written  record  at  a  later  time  is  that  you  com- 
ment on  the  handicapped  provisions  of  the  education  revenue-sharing 
proposal.  If  you  will  do  that  later  in  writing,  the  subcommittee  will 
appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Garvin.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  want  to  thank  you  both  a^rain  for  appearing 
as  witnesses  and  helping  the  subcommittee  in  its  difficult  task. 
Senator  Randolph,  did  you  wish  to  comment  ? 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stafford,  for  chairing  the 
subcommittee  in  my  absence. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  since  I  have  returned,  and  with  ap- 
proval to  the  program  in  Vermont.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  on  your  initiative. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Governor  Foss. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  J.  POSS,  POEMEE  GOVEENOR  OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Foss.  I  know  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  that  I  am  not  going  to  read.  I  am  a  terrible  reader. 

I  represent  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society,  and  I  note  on  the 
prepared  statement  it  said  I  have  been  associated  with  them  for  20 
years.  Actually  it  has  been  about  30  years. 

I  managed  to  get  involved. because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  handi- 
capped child,  a  cerebral  palsy  child,  and  we  got  to  looking  around 
the  country  just  to  see  where  we  could  find  some  rehabilitation  centers. 
We  were  willing  to  pay  our  own  way  and  could  afford  it.  fortunately, 
but  at  that  time  back  in  the  194:0's  those  centers  were  lust  not  available. 
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I  tliink,  us  T  recall,  tlicvc  were  less  tluin  20  contors  that  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  had  at  tliat  time  tl.at  were  invoIvocL  and  I  know  now 
that  there  are  over  1,400,  so  you  can  see  how  it" has  changed  in  tlie 
meantime. 

But  witli  tlie  luindicapped  person,  physical  or  mental,  if  they  re- 
ceive treatment  ut  the  proper  time,  they  ean  sometimes  go  on  to  become 
completely  self-snflicient.  as  was  the  ease  witli  our  dangliter. 

Slic  weiit  on  and  now  at  age  31  is  married.  She  married  a  chap  M'ho 
has  no  legs,  and  they  arc  completely  self-sulficient  and  have  been  for 
several  years.  They  arc  happier  than  a  lot  of  people  that  are  physically 
and  mentally  alert  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

I  will  skim  over  a  lot  of  my  prepared  statement  and  probably  put 
in  some  other  things. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  oi  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  T  am  Joe  Foss,  director  of  public  affairs  for  KL]\I 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  with  which  I  have  been 
closely  associated  for  more  than  tM'O  decades. 

In  1972, 244,650  physically  handicapped  children  and  adults  received 
rehabilitation  services  in  programs  opera  by  Easter  Seal  Societies 
throughout  the  Nation.  Of.  .this  total,  almost  25,000  received  educa- 
tional services.  Although  the  primary  population  we  serve  are  physir 
cally  handicapped  children  with  ortliopedic  and  neurological  condi- 
tions, our  education  programs  also  include  children  with  connnunica- 
tion  disorders,  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  and  emotional 
problems. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  parents  received  education 
services  to  help  them  understand  and  co] )e  with  the  needs,  problems,  and 
potentials  of  their  handicapped  children.  We  have  always  regarded  > 
special  education  as  two  dimensional — for  both  the  child  and  his  par- 
ents. Without  the  understanding  of  family  members,  a  handicapped 
child  is  further  handicapped  in  trying  to  achieve  intelle.etually,  so- 
cially, and  emotionally. 

Just  a  word  on  that.  It  used  to  be  that  a  mentally  handicapped  person 
nvas  kept  in  the  background,  and  the  pt  .ents  were  hesitant  to  come 
forth. 

I  have  worked  with  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  now 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  seen  it  completely  turned  ai'ound,  so  that  we 
do  everything  that  we  can  in  a  great  percentage  of  these  cases  to  see 
to  it  that  they  receive  treatment  or  are  given  a  chance  to  receive  an 
education. 

T  would  like  to  say  that  the  evolution  of  the  slow  learner  has  been  a 
really  interesting  thhig,  in  that  when  the  public  schools  came  out  with 
what  they  called  special  education  some  of  the  parents  objected  to  it. 
They  did  not  want  their  children  put  in  this  category. 

Senator  Eanoolpii.  They  thought  there  was  a  stigma  attached. 

Mr.  Foss.  That  is  right.  They  thought  that  tliere  was  a  stigma  at- 
tached to  it,  but  now  I  am  happy  to  say  there  has  been  a  turn  around, 
and  it  has  brought  about  a  lot  of  change?  in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Eaxdolph.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  legislation  w-e  are 
considering? 

Mr.  Foss.  I  am  not  what  you  would  call  completely  familiar. 
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Senator  Randolph,  i'^oii  do  realize  tliat  we  are  att<?3ni)ting  to  present 
to  the  Senate,  legislation  tliat  would  help  in  the  funding  of  school 
programs  for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Foss.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  our  basic  purpose.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
is  a  role  which  the  Federal  Government  should  sliaro  witli  the  States 
and  local  political  subdivisions? 

Mr.  Foss.^  I  do.  I  feel  that  it  should  work  as  i.  partnership.  When 
you  are  all  involved,  and  they  should  be  from  thv  local  level  right  on 
up  to  the  national  level,  to  give  these  people  an  oppoitunity  to  get  in 
the  ball  game,  as  we  say,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  any  time  legisla- 
tion of  that  type  is  up,  I  am  all  in  accord  with  it. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor,  I  appreciate  the  consideration  you 
have  shown  by  quoting  only  portions  of  your  testimony,  but  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Foss.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  know  that  what  you  have  said  is  helpful.  I 
know  of  your  experience  with  the  Easter  Seal  program  and  many 
other  programs  in  which  you  are  interested  and  vitally  concerned. 

I  asked  you  on  a  personal  barics,  ai3  you  still  flying? 

Mr.  Foss,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  still  an  active  pilot.  I  am  currently  flying 
jets. 

Senator  Randolph.  How  old  are  you  now,  Governor? 
Mr.  Foss.  I  will  be  58  the  17th  of  next  month. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  are  a  durable  man.  Those  of  us  who  know 
of  your  record  compliment  you  very  much  on  your  leadership  in  the 
Air  Force '  Association  and  many  other  activities.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Joe  Foss.  You  are  a  credit  to  all  that  I  think  is  good  in  this 
country,  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  public  official. 

Mr.  Foss.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Willlvms.  Governor  Foss,  I  would  like  to  make  the  observa- 
tion today  that  we  are  dealing  with  these  three  legislative  matters  all 
focusing  on  the  education  of  nandicapped  children,  and  it  is  impres- 
sive that  you  and  others  so  active,  so  prominent  in  life  in  this  country, 
are  taking  time  to  come  here  to  help  us  develop  this  legislation  for  those 
who  have  been  pretty  generally  left  out  and  are  low  on  the  list  of 
priorities  in  terms  of  attention  and  ex]:)endlture. 

You  are  trying  to  correct  that  by  all  oil  the  activity  in  which  you  are 
engaged  as  are  our  other  witnesses  toda3%  It  is  most  significant. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Foss  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  fhe  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Hvidi- 
capped,  I  om  Joe  Foss,  Director  of  Public  Affoirs  for  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
I  CNTt  here  to  represent  the  National  Eoster  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  with  which  I  have  been  closely  ojsociated  far  more  than  two  decades* 

As  o  former  President  of  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society  and  as  a[ 
parent  of  a  daughter  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  I  am  awarcf  of  the  necessity  for 
continuing  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  for  assisting  States  in 
meeting  the  excess  costs  of  educating  handicapped  children. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  A  VOLUNTARY  AGENCY 

20  years  ogo  when  I  first  became^  active  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Society,  one  could  barely  discern  the  beginnings  of  special  education  progroms 
for  crippled  children.  The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  and  its  1400  affiliates 
have  always  hod  a  major  concern  for  the  education  of  handicopped  children.  In 
fact,  in  many  States  they  were  responsible  for  promoting  the  first  special  education 
legislation,  in  underwriting  the  salaries  of  special  education  personnel  in  State 
departments,  in  pioneering  special  education  classes,  in  establishing  teaching 
progroms  for  the  homebound,  in  promoting  recruitment  of  promising  young  people 
and  in  training  special  education  teochers. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  since  those  days,  our  interest  and 
efforts  in  special  education  hove  continued.   The  need,  os  you  well  know,  is 
still  unmet  for  over  3,000,000  preschool  and  school  age  handicapped  children. 
As  public  school  systems  gradually  assumed  increasing  responsibility  for  serving 
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handicapped  children  of  school  oge,  Nafional  Easter  Seal  Society  moved  to 
serving  the  preschool   handicapped  child  in  our  coniprehensive  rehabilitation 
centers/  speech  and  hearing  programs,  and  preschool  centers.  We  can  testify 
to  the  rewarding  results  of  preparing  these  children  for  entry  into  regular  or 
special  classes  in  the  public  school  system. 

In  1972,  244,650  physically  handicapped  children  and  odults  received 
rehabilitation  services  in  programs  operated  by  Easter  Seol  Societies  throughout 
the  nation.  Of  this  total,  almost  25,000  received  educational  services. 
Although  the  primary  population  we  serve  are  physically  handicapped  children 
with  orthopedic  and  neurological  conditions,  our  education  programs  also  include 
children  with  communication  disorders,  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation, 
and  emotional  problems. 

2,686  porents  received  education  services  to  help  them  understarKl  and 
cope  with  the  needs,  problems  and  potentials  of  their  hondicoppeJ  children.  We 
hove  always  regarded  special  education  as  two-dimensional  -  for  both  the  child 
and  his  porents.  Without  the  understanding  of  family  members,  a  handicapped 
child  is  further  hondicopped  in  trying  to  achieve  intellectually,  socially  and. 
emotbnoUy. 

Statistics  are  but  port  of  the  whole  story  of  special  education.  Special 
education  goes  beyond  cognitive  lecrning*  Special  education  helps  shape  the 
handicapped  child's  capacity  to  cooperate  with  other  children  and  to  compact 
with  them-   It  is  preparation  for  adult  living  and  for  future  employrr-ent. 


Our  preschool  programs  have  demonstratod  that  progress  is  more  rapid 
if  fhe  child  has  an  opportunity  for  education,  socialization/  and  supervised 
group  ocHvity  at  an  early  age  and  if  provision  is  mode  for  involving  porenh  in 
the  program.  Much  that  has  been  learned  from  the  Head  Start  program  for 
culturoll/  deprived  children  applies  to  the  handicapped  child.  Both  need  on 
enriched  program  directed  not  only  towards  ocodemic  achievement  but  clrr^ 
towards  their  total  development. 

Another  key  port  of  fhe  Notional  Eoster  Seal  Society's  education  program 
is  early  identification  of  infants  and  very  young  children  witfi  both  developmental 
delays  and  congenital  handicaps/  and  the  training  of  parents  in  their  care  and 
treatment.  Still  another  group  of  handicapped  children  who  ore  receiving  major 
attention  by  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society  and  its  affiliates  ore  the  children 
with  learning  disorders  who  ore  becoming  a  growing  port  of  our  preschool  caie- 
loads  and  the  subject  of  our  annual  professional  training  programs  for  special 
education  teachers.  A -facet  of  our  work  which  has  on  important  bearing  on 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped  is  the  program  to  eliminote  arch- 
itectural barriers  which  prevent  many  children/  especially  those  who  use  crutcheS/ 
braces  and  wheelchairs/  from  attending  regular  public  schools. 

The  education  program  of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  we  hove  described  is 
0  microcosm  of  the  services  provided  by  public  and  other  private  ogenciei.  At 
present  these  services  are  available  for  only  a  limited  number  of  handicapped 
children  throughout  the  country.  In  the  near  future/  we  envision  an  education  , 
program  adapted  to  the  individualized  needs  of  all  handicapped  children/  which 
will  be  provided  through  tax  supported  rmources.  The  extension  of  the  Education 
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Act  you  are  now  considering  h  basic  for  the  realization  of  this  objective. 

PARTNERSHIP 

The  National  Eajter  Seal  Society  has  had  a  gratifying  ond  productive 
relotioruhip  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  its  predecessor 
agency.  This  partnership  has  been  mutually  beneficial  to  public  and  private 
organizations  and  to  handicapped  children.    Easter  Seat  Societies  hove  been 
recipients  of  research  and  demonstration  grants  including  support  for  the  initiation 
of  on  infant  stimulation  progron  under  the  Early  Education  Assistance  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  hos  pointed  out  ttiot  most 
of  the  grants  to  develop  model  programs  for  children  under  5  years  of  age  have 
been  awarded  to  non-profit  organizations.  In  olmost  100%  of  these  cases,  the 
m^el  programs  were  continued  on  a  permanent  basis,  supported  by  private  funds, 
once  grant  support  was  termimited.  In  oddition,  these. model  programs  stimulated 
similar  programs  in  many  communities.  The  impact  of  the  Federal  programs  has 
been  both  lasting  and  extensive  not  only  under  the  progron  of  early  education 
but  also  under  the  special  programs  for  children  with  sF>ecific  learning  disabilities. 
The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  in  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies  including 
the  Office  of  Education,  launched  the  first  definitive  study  on  terminology  and 
identification  of  children  with  learning  disorders.  From  this  initial  project,  two 
additional  studies  were  completed  by  Federal  agencies  »  one  on  identifying  the 
types  of  services  required  in  tho  management  of  these  children  and  or>e  on  research 
needs  in  the  field.  These  projects  further  illustrate  the  gains  that  can  be  mode 
when  voluntary  and  public  agencies  coordinate  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
handicapped  children. 
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THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Over  a  hundred  years  after  Congress  enacted  the  first  legisfofion  for 
the  handicapped/  establishing  a  national  college  for  the  deaf/  it  consolidated 
a  series  of  programs  under  one  principal  administrative  structxrre  «  the  Bureau  of 
Education  f>r  the  Handicoppedf  !t  was  expected  to  -  and  it  did  -  produce  more 
effective  aducafionat  programs  for  handicapped  children.  This  Federdi'program 
exercises  a  catalytic  influence  by  stimulating  and  encouroging  Stote  and  locol 
educational  agencies  to  Improve  education  through  research/  to  trdSn  personnel, 
ond  to  expor  d  programs. 

»  * 

We  strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  the  Education  Act  for  the  Handicapped 
which  may  determine  whether  or  not  a  handicapped  child  receives  an  education  - 
and  equally  as  important  -  on  oppropriote  education.  Specif icolly/  we  support 
the  extension  of  all  provisions  of  the  Act  under  the  odmlnistrotion  of  the  Boreou 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped: 

Assistance  to  Stotes  for  education  of  handicapped  children 

Centers  and  services  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  handicapped 

Early  education  for  hordicopped  children 

Recruitment  and  training  personnel  for  the  education  of  the  handlcopped 

Training  of  physlcot  educators  and  recreational  personnel  for  hondicopped 

children 
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Research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped 

Instructional  media  for  he  handicapped 

Special  programs  for  children  with  specific  learnir>g  disabilities 

As  one  who  is  keenly  interested  in  the  wholesome  development  of  young 
people,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  programs  for  research 
and  training  in  adapted  physical  education  ond  recreation  for  the  hondicapped. 
Harvey  Wheeler  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Oemocrotic  ImttM'ions  underlines 
the  importance  of  the  non-academic  side  of  education: 

"Athletics  was  always  a  part^of  the  well-rounded  curriculum;  *o 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body'  was  inscribed  above  the  gymnosium 
door.    But  the  real  ahtletic  message  applied  not  to  the  mind  and 
body  for  Its  own  sake,  but  to  the  competitive  situation  out  there. 
One  had  to  porticlpate  in  athletics  for  very  practical  reosons. 
The  battles  of  England  were  won  on  tfie  playing  fields  of  Eton. 
American  football  and  baseball  taught  the  cooperative  and  tecvn- 
spirit  principles,  but  also  the  competitive  spirit  necessary  for  success 
In  a  business  world.  " 

We  also  supoort  the  increased  authorizations  called  for  in  the  bill.  The 
levels  proposed  for  each  part  of  the  Act  reflect  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  to  date.  These  amounts  will  permit  a  gradual  and  orderly 
expansion  of  prcgrams  over  the  next  three  yearr..  Although  Congress  must  moke 
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difficult-  choices  regcB*dtng  domestic  spending,  these  autixjrizanons  are  essential 
to  meet  the  needs  of  unserved  millions  of  handicapped  childien.   Dr.  Joseph  A* 
Pechman,  a  Brookings  Institute  e  -nomtst,  has  stated  that  it  mokes  no  sense  for 
a  nation  with  o  median  family  income  close  to  $1 1,000  to  pretend  that  it  cannot 
do  many  things  for  its  citizens  incUxiing  improving  its  education  system. 

The  passage  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  will 
move  the  nation  forward  in  achieving  the  goal  of  the  Bureau  of  Educotion  for  the 
Handicapped  -  namely:  to  assure  that  every  handicapped  child  is  receiving  an 
appropriately  designed  education  by  1980, 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you. 
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Senator  Raxdolpit.  Joe,  you  liave  been  very  kind  and  helpful. 
I  would  like  to  nsk  the  panel  of  Mr.  Shifmian,  Dr.  Turechek  and 
Connor  to  please  come  to  the  witness  table. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELDON  SHIPMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  WEST 
.  VIRaiNIA  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND ;  DR,  ARMINE 
TURECHEK,  SUPERINTENDENT,  COLORADO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LEAF  AND  BLIND ;  AND  DR.  LEO  CONNOR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
LEXINCTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  COM- 
PRISINa  A  PANEL 

Senator  Rakdolpti.  Do  you  have  an  order  of  appearance  ? 
Dr.  Turechek.  Yes  - I  will  start  off,  Senator  and  then  we  will  have 
Mr.  Shipman  and  Dr.  Connor. 

Senator  Randolph.  If  you  will  proceed,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.   ARMINE   TURECHEK,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
COLORADO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Dr.  Turechek.  We  will  go  through  our  presentation  rapidly  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  running  out  of  time  this  morning.  I  would  like 
to  read  my  presentation  and  interject  a  few  notes  as  I  go  along. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  in  support 
of  legislation  affecting  tlie  handicapped.  The  Council  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf  represents  10,000  people  with  close  affiliation  with  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Professionals  and  parents  from  every  State 
are  members  of  the  organizations  making  up  the  council. 

The  need  for  continuity  in  Federal  funding  of  i^rograms  for  the 
handicapped  is  great.  In  our  schools  we  are  receiving  and  working 
with  many  more  multiple-handicapped  children  every  year.  "Wliatever 
causes  the  deafness  or  blindness  tends  to  affect  other  sensory  organs 
also,  so  we  find  we  have  more  emotionally  distui^bed,  more  orthopedi- 
cally  handicapped,  more  children  with  leanr\g  disabilities,  and  more 
with  brain  injuries.  In  the  past  these  children  were  relegated  to  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  However,  the  number 
of  these  children  continues  to  grow,  and  the  need  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  for  them  is  apparent.  The  educational  programs  could 
not  be  of  the  traditional  type  and  other  services  had  to  be  pi'ovided. 
Classes  and  dormitory  groups  had  to  be  smaller  and  the  number  of 
teachers  and  houseparents  increased. 

According  to  national  studies,  our  experiences  in  Colorado  seem  to 
be  typical  of  national  trends.  Approximately  65  percent  of  our  en- 
tering students  liave  at  least  one  additional  handicap  other  than  the 
primary  one  of  deafness  or  blindness.  Fifty-four  percent  of  oar  blind 
children  and  36  percent  of  our  deaf  pupils  are  so  classified.  Some  of 
these  multiple-handicapped  children  can  make  satisfactory  progi*ess 
in  the  regular  classes  for  the  deaf  or  blind  if  they  are  given  suppoi-tive 
lielp  and  tutoring.  There  is  a  group,  however,  who  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  any  school  without  specialized  educational  facilities  and 
ancillary  services.  About  10  percent  of  our  population  fall  into  this 
group. 

Incidentally  this  has  been  a  great  concern,  that  is,  how  long  will 
the  Federal  money  continue  to  flow.  As  we  establish  these  more  ex- 
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pensive  programs,  can  we  be  assured  that  we  are  safe  in  going  ahead? 
The  assumption  is  that  at  some  time  the  Federal  dollai^  are  going  to 
disappear,  and  then  the  State  will  have  to  pick  up  this  cost,  which  is 
of  concern  to  the  legislatoi^s. 

Through  the  use  of  Federal  grants,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  the 
services  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  function  in  a  residential  school 
and  to  improve  educationally,  socially,  and  emotionally.  If  funds  for 
these  special  programs  are  phased  out,  thCvSe  children  will  have  to 
return  liome  or  be  placed  in  some  institution  where  an  educational 
program  will  no  longer  be  available  to  them. 

Our  school  established  a  regional  center  for  deaf-blind  children  2 
years  ago,  designed  to  serve  the  six-State  area  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  Twelve  children  are 
presently  enrolled  in  the  program  and  we  have  applications  on  file 
for  the  admission  of  seven  more  for  the  next  year. 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  educable  deaf-blind  child  and  as 
services  expand  and  improve,  children  formerly  classified  as  trainable 
have  now  been  brought  to  the  point  where  they  are  considered  educable. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  a  real  indication  that  funds  are  accom- 
plishing the  desired  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  Education, pf  the  Handicapped  has  been  of  great 
benefit  in  promoting  innovative  programs  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  all  agencies  working  with  handicapped  children.  Programs  for 
the  handicapped  are  relatively  isolated  and  it  is  difHciilt  to  have  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  teachei's.  This  is  especially  true  of  programs 
for  the  deaf  and  the  deaf -blind  where  there  may  be  only  one  such 
school  in  a  State.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  in  successful  programs  and  practices.  The  BEH  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  feeling  of  frustration  and  isolation  that  seems  to  be  the 
lot  of  many  special  education  teachers. 

As  I  understand.  Commissioner  Marland  has  recommended  a  7-year 
extension  so  that  by  1980  all  handicapped  children  would  be  provided 
special  education. 

We  understand  thatAmder  proposed  revenue  sharing,  30  percent  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  State  can  be  spent  at  the  discietion  of  the 
Governor.  This  still  would  not  insure  needed  funding  for  programs 
for  the  deaf.  The  hearing  handicapped  compose  one  of  the  smallest 
minorities  in  this  country — 7  per  10,000  persons.  Their  handicap  is 
not  visible  and  the  adult  deaf  are  not  vocal  or  well  organized  in  their 
requests,  and  therefore,  they  tend  to  be  overlooked  when  funding 
grants  are  made.  The  special  provisions  in  Federal  legislation  mandat- 
ing a  share  for  educational  programs  for  the  deaf  has  been  assurance 
that  their  needs  will  receive  the  attention  needed. 

As  ycu  know  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  it  was  speci- 
fied 10  percent, of  the  money  would  be  spent  for  handicapped  voca- 
tional education.  In  our  State  in  1967  we  were  receiving  approxi- 
mately $6,000  from  vocational  education.  This  past  year  we  received 
$718. 

The  deaf,  being  a  very  quiet  minority  within  the  local  community  of 
the  handicapped,  are  not  vocal  in  their  needs,  and  so  we  tend  to  be 
overlooked.  Their  needs  tend  to  be  cast  back  so  that  other  more  vocal 
groups,  the  groups  with  larger  pressure  sections  behind  them,  tend  to 
get  more  of  the  attention. 
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There  are  two  needs  apparent  at  this  time  in  regard  to  programs  for 
the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind: 

1.  Continuation  of  funding  so  that  ongoing  programs  are  not 
reduced  or  deleted. 

2.  Provision  for  future  funding  so  that  every  deaf  cliild  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  potential. 

To  accomplish  the  first,  it  would  seem  that  some  type  of  categorical 
grant  would  be  needed.  Perhaps  this  could  best  be  done  tlirough  ad- 
ministration of  funds  through  the  BEH  in  the  same  fashion  that 
funds  for  deaf-blind  programs  are  handled. 

The  second  would  be  accomplished  by  passage  of  S.  896  which 
would  provide  for  future  fmiding  for  all  programs  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in  assuring  good  programs  for 
all  handicapped  children  and  hope  that  yon  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  develop  deaf  adults  who  are  self-sufficient  and  proud  Americans. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Turechek.  We  will  not  question 
you  at  the  moment.  We  will  have  the  other  panelists  continue. 

The  second  panelist  I  feel  very  close  to;  Mr.  Eldon  Shipman  has 
the  respohsibility  of  being  superintendent  of  our  West  Virgmia 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  He  was  the  principal  of  the  school  for 
the  deaf  before  taking  over  10  years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  superin- 
tendent. 

How  many  students  have  you  now.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  SiiiPMAX.  We  have  approximately  300  students  in  both  schools; 
about  200  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  about  100  in  the  school  for  the 
blind. 

Senator  Randolph.  If  you  will  proceed,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELBON  SHIPMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  WEST 
VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Mr.  SiiipjMan.  I  am  here  primarily  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Conference  of  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf*  This  orga- 
nization, I  believe,  is -the  second  oldest  for  the  handicapped  in  this 
country,  having  been  formed  in  1850. 

My  statement  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  special 
education  is  special  in  that  the  exceptional  children  served  are  chil- 
dren who  need,  in  my  opinion,  special  and  exceptional  attention.  Spe- 
cial education  or  programs  for  exceptional  children  in  the  United 
States  are  not  new.  Indeed,  programs  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
were  established  in  this  country  iff  the  early  1800's.  These  earlj  pro- 
grams, and  additional  programs  were  brought  about  by  individuals, 
primarily  parents  and  close  friends,  who  were  ch  sely  associated  with 
either  handicap.  The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  services  were 
brought  about  on  local  and  isolated  levels.  For  each  child  who  benefited 
from  such  programs,  there  were  many  who  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
.  nity  to  benefit  from  these  special  and  exceptional  programs. 

My  point  is,  not  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  but  rather,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  a  national  rendering  of  services  reaching 
toward  all  children  who  need  special  services.  This  has  come  about 
because  of  an  awareness  of  the  need  on  the  national  level.  The  Bureau 
O  „  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  has  been,  and  is,  rendering 
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needed  services.  An  excellent  example  is  the  work  being  done  by  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films.  We  liave  seen  a  support  of  trainmg  pro- 
grams for  trained  and  fully  certified  teachers  for  the  handicapped. 
There  is  still  a  continuing  need  for  many  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and  a  need  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  services. 

I  endorse  Cc^.miissioner  Marland's  program.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
bill  extended  for,  I  would  say  probably  at  least,  7  years  in  order  to 
fully  develop  the  means  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  handicapped 
children. 

It  takes  time  to  do  this.  Each  of  our  handicapped  children  is  entitled 
to  a  sound  educational  program  with  trained,  certified  pereonnel  work- 
ing under  skilled  and  knowledgeable  supervision. 

Our  handicapped  youngsters  need  someone  in  the  Federal  structure 
to  see  that  they  receive  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Now  that  we  have  had 
the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and  have  seen  ex- 
cellent results  from  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped, 
it  is  felt  that  it  needs  to  be  continued,  expanded  and  given  a  direct 
line  by  the  authorization  of  an  Associate  Commissioner. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  need  more  and  better  services  for  the  deaf, 
for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf/blind,  as  well  as  all  other  areas  of  ex- 
ceptionality. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  should  continue  and  expand.  Therefore,  I  am' heart- 
ily endorsing  Senate  bill  896  extending  the  Act  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  make  my  feelings  known. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shipman.^ 

Now  we  will  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leo  Connor,  executice  direc- 
tor of  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City.  I  know 
ho  also  lectures  at  Columbia  University  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Connnittee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEO  CONNOR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  LEXING- 
TON SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dr.  Coxxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  being  executive  director 
at  the  T^xington  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City,  I  vanish  each 
Friday  and  spend  most  of  my  summers  in  Spring  Lake,  N.J.,  where 
we  have  a  home  and,  therefore,  I  am  a  constituent  of  Senator 
Williams. 

Senator  Randolph.  Do  you  pay  taxes  in  New  Jersey? 

Dr.  CoNNOu.  Oh  yes,  very  much  so.  I  could  tell  you  a  long  story  about 
the  differences  between  taxes  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  places  in  between.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been 
able  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  West  Virginia  in  that  respect. 

My  written  statement  is  enclosed  but  I  want  to  summarize  the  main 
ideas.  I  do  want,  with  my  colleagues,  to  put  on  the  record  the  very 
strong  commitment  that  we  feel  the  administration  of  this  executive 
branch  of  the  Govermnent  through  its  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
made  to  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

We  listened  to  Commissioner  Marland  last  year  who  indicated  that 
one  of  his  top  priorities  of  the  Office  of  Education  would  be  the  educa- 
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tion  of  all  handicapped  children  by  tlie  year  11)80.  We  are  dismayed 
that  in  the  current  ro)uul  of  lo^vislativo  activities  \vo  imdorstand  that 
tlie  adniinisti'ation  is  now  talkin^i*  about  tlie  extension  of  tlic  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  a  1-year  period 

We  wish  to  reiterate  the  words  of  Conunissioner  Marland  when  he 
indicated  that  an  estimated  6  niilliou  school  age  children  and  1  mil- 
lion preschool  age  children  are  handicapped,  and  tliat  tlie  stunning 
fact  of  these  is  that  uiore  than  60  pcT'cent  receive  no  special  education 
services. 

This  was  in  his  annual  report  of  1972  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  indicates  that  it  is  a  national  commitment  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  all  liandicappedby  tlieyear  1080. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  the.  story  oi  the  Lexington  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  of  deaf  children  in  general.  Tliis  is  a  very  unique  combina- 
tion of  private  and  State  and  Federal  support  in  the  education  of  a 
very  severely  handicapped  group  of  children. 

The  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  v/as  constructed  with  ]M•i^•ate 
funds;  $10  million  was  donated  by  private  citizens  and  interested  peo- 
ple, to  educate  the  deaf  children  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  annual 
costs  of  educating  deaf  children  at  our  school  are  borne  by  the  State 
of  Ne^v  York.  - 

In  addition,  althougli  we  are  105  yeare  old,  it  was  only  7  year.s  ago 
that  we  wei'e  able  to  have  Fedei'al  suppoit  thi'ough  the  money  offered 
by  Public  Law  89--313,  and  through  the  various  .sections  of  the  law, 
through  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  to  offer  creative 
and  innovative  programs,  new  kinds  of  services,  for  deaf  children. 

One  or  two  examples  quickly.  Through  this  incentive  money  that 
was  offei'ed  f  i*om  the  Fedei'al  level  foi*  the  fii'st  time  to  both  our  private 
and  to  the  State  owned  programs  in  New  York,  we  wei'e  able  to  .start 
an  infant  program,  and  in  the  last  5  years  of  this  baby  program  for 
the  deaf,  have  educated  over  100  infants  between  ages  0  and  21/^  years, 
together  with  their  parents. 

We  have  found  astonishing  results.  We  can  literally  talk  about  the 
older  traditional  concepts  of  deafness  being  outmoded.  We  can  talk 
about  deaf  children  who  no  longer  have  to  rely  upon  their  visual  per- 
ception; tliey  can  rely  upon  their  residual  lieai'ing,  their  auditory 
senses. 

We  talk  about  deaf  childi'en  at  2  and  3  years  of  age  no  longer  being 
ill  the  mute  stage  and  coming  into  our  schools  as  traditional  deaf-mute 
persons,  but  developing  speech,  developing  awareness  of  conununica- 
tion,  developing  i^elationsliips  with  people  around  them. 

We  ai*e  promising  now  at  the  Lexington  School  foi'  the  Deaf  of 
taldng  40  to  50  percent  of  our  most  sevei'ely  handicapped  and  deaf 
youngster  and  havin.2:  them  continue  their  education  before  age  12 
in  a  regular  educational  program  with  some  snppoi'tive  help. 

In  addition  to  our  infant  program  funded  through  the  Fedei'al  sup- 
port, we  have  been  able  to  obtain  i^eseai-cli  jnojiies  from  tJic  Fedej^al 
level.  Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  topics  of  language  devel- 
opment and  vocational  development  for  the  deaf,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  offer  to  the  field  of  the  deaf  and  to  deaf  children  in  education 
throughout  the  entii*e  country  the  results  of  these  I'esearch  studies. 

The  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  also  acts  as  a  center  for  the 
training  of  teachei^  for  the  deaf  in  afRliation  with  Columbia  Univer- 
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sity.  Here  again  we  are  able  as  a  one  school  effoit  with  money  i)rovided 
to  Cohnnbia  Univei-sity  to  train  24  to  30  teachers  of  the  deaf  each 
year,  to  have  these  teachers  go  out  across  the  country  as  superb  in- 
dividuals, helping  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  this  specialized  work 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  know  tliese  teacheis  are  exceUeut.  We  know  that  the  results  are 
excellent,  because  we  employ  these  people  ourselves.  They  have  become 
our  own  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  our  school,  and  they  offer  to  our  deaf 
children  valuable  evidence  of  the  final  result  of  Federal  funding. 
,  In  essence  what  I  am  saying  to  you  I  think,  Senators,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  tlie  Office  of 
Education  through  a  variety  of  its  programs  and  its  funds  directed  to 
such  an  individual  program  for  the  deaf  as  I  represent  in  New  York 
City,  can  be  spoken  ju)out  as  accountable,  as  effective,  and  as  an 
efficient  way  of  utilizing  this  kind  of  money  for  the  ongoing  improve- 
ment of  progi'ams  for  severely  liandicapped  youn^ters.* 

I  have  been  to  a  great  number  of  legislative  activities.  I  was  legis- 
lative chairman  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  1957  and 
watched  the  first  Federal  legislation  come  about,  the  first  cooperative 
research  bill,  and  the  first  moneys  that  were  evei*  given  from  the  Fed- 
ei*al  level  to  help  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child. 

Since  1057 1  have  been  watching  a  variety  of  programs  in  many  ways 
at  the  Office  of  Education  level  coming  down  to  the  State  and  to  the 
local  level  being  mitigated  and  changed  and  diluted.  This  is  the  con- 
cept we  noAV  face  once  more  under  the  guise  of  revenue  sharing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  almost  every  speaker  here  before  yon  tiiis  morn- 
ing, from  the  parents  interested  in  the  autistic  children  to  the  educa- 
tors now  interested  in  the  deaf,  have  been  telling  you  the  same  story : 
that  we  who  educate  and  work  with  or  are  intimately  associated 
with  retarded  and  handicapped,  the  blind  and  deaf  children  of  all 
kinds,  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  if  we  are  not  recipients  of  earmarked 
funds. 

I  can  relate  to  you  the  story  of  the  cooperative  research  program. 
The  first  year  of  that  bill  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  1959  there  were 
funds  of  $1  million.  During  the  first  year  66%  percent  of  the  money 
was  used  for  retarded  chilclren;  the  second  year  about  50  percent  was 
used  for  the  handicapped;  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  record 
fi^oes  down  to  about  6  per  cent  of  the  money  which  went  for  research 
in  the  area  of  the  handicapped.- 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  such  unearmarked  funds. 
The  head  start  program  was  another  good  example  of  a  tremendous 
concept  of  education  which  before  the  Congress  stepped  in  and  des- 
ignated that  handicapped  children  had  to  be  included  automatically 
excluded  these  children  who  needed  it  the  most. 

We  could  talk  about  the  differences  in  cost  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  as  another  reason  for  being  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing. 

Within  our  field  of  special  education  there  is  so  much  divei^sity, 
there  is  so  much  varietv  of  needs,  so  much  information  and  activity 
and  research  and  training  that  has  been  done,  that  it  is'  impossible 
for  them  to  continue,  if  these  kinds  of  programs  at  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation level  are  diversified  and  spread  out  and  split  up  throughout  the 
entire  Office  or  entire  range  of  Government. 
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So  we  urge  upon  you  the  continuution  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Handi- 
capped as  a  viable  and  a  unitnry  force  in  the  support  and  the 
encouraoenient  for  tlie  handicapped  at  the  Federal  level.  In  addition 
its  influence  throughout  the  country  in  all  our  States  and  in  all  our 
schools  is  sorely  needed.  We  would  urge  upon  you  again  that  you 
study  very  carefully  this  question  that  lias  been  raised  by  the  admin- 
istration in  behalf  of  revenue  sharing,  and  I  would  ask  on  behalf  of 
myself  tiie  opportunity  at  some  point  when  I  have  seen  this  bill  in 
j^articular  to  elaborate  or  to  comment  upon  the  revenue  sharing 
administrative  proposal  in  some  detail  perhaps  back  to  you  in  writing. 

Senator  Randolph /Ihank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Connor. 

Dr.  Turechck  and  Sui:)eritendent  Shipman,  you  have  all  told  us 
the  same  thing,  have  you  liot,  in  your  own  separate  ways?  You  believe 
in  categorical  grants ;  is  that  right? 

[There  was  general  affirmation.] 

Senator  -Rakdolph.  You  believe  that  the  programs  that  have  been 
on-going  should  be  continued,  and  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  future  education  of  the  handicapped  that  we  do  what  we  have 
started  to  do  and  now  seem  rotlier  abruj^tly  to  be  ending. 

Dr.  Connor.  May  I  express  it  another  way.  Senator?  In  1957,  I 
saw  the  first  Federal  legislation  for  research  in  the  handicapped  come 
about.  Then  about  1963-65,  after  Congressman  Barden  and  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  youv  own  committee  did  so  m.uch  to  alert  the  country 
to  the  needs  of  these  children,  we  got  legislation  for  training  for  our 
}>ersoniiel,  research  projects,  and  some  grants  directly  made  to  resi- 
dential schools  and  the  State  departments  of  education. 

We  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  this  type  of  ongoing  program  for 
the  liaiidicapi^ed.  We  are  only  10  years  old  in  this  picture,  perhaps 
12  years  old  in  most  of  these  efforts. 

We  look  upon  Senator  Williams  bill,  S.  6,  as  the  next  step  upward 
in  the  creation  of  an  overall  comprehensive  opportunity  to  have  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  at  the  local  and  the  State  levels,  through 
the  infusion  of  Federal  funds,  a  very  visible  and  a  very  imiportant 
and  a  very  comprehensive  type  of  educational  reality. 

So  today,  talking  to  you  about  the  extension  of  the  legislation  that 
supports  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  I  think  is  a  step  back- 
ward. I  consider  this  a  waste  of  valuable  professional  time,  that  we 
have  :o  come  down  to  Washington  after  having  proven  over  a  iO-to-15 
year  pei*iod  that  this  is  a  marvelous  success  throughout  the  country, 
that  we  have  to  come  back  and  plead  with- you — not  because  you  are 
against  it,  but  because  we  know  there  are  forces  which  force  you  to 
look  into  this  in  great  detail. 

,  Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Connor.  Do  you  t\'nk  it  is  too 
harsh  a  statement  for  me  to  make  that  Dr.  Mai'laiid  meaat  what  he 
said.  Now  the  I'esti'aints  are  placed  on  him,  and  he  is  finding  it,  I  am 
sure,  very  diflicult  to  equate  his  own  thinking  with  what  is  happening 
within  tlic  administration. 

Di'.  CoNXOR.  I  think  that  Dr.  Marland  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  in  his 
experieuce  in  the  Office  of  Education  came  to  know  the  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  marvelous  associate  and  assistant  commissioners 
that  have  served  there  in  that  bureau. 

Dr.  Marland  gave  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  his  assistance 
with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity  and  a  great  deal  of  foresight.  His  pi'es- 
•ence  and  status  and  the  achievements  of  Associate  Commissioner  Ed- 
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win  Martin,  who  is  going  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  talk 
about  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped,  speak  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  consider  their  position  or  statement  for  a  i-year 
extension  will  be  made  with  a  great  deal  of  relish.    .    ,       j  , 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  just  like  to  make  an  observation  or  two. 
You  have  given  clear  and  compelling  testimony,  and  we  are  very 
grateful.  I  do  not  think  your  appearance  has  been  a  waste  of  time. 
5laybe  it  should  not  have  been  needed,  but  it  is  needed,  and  you  have 
been  very  helpful. 

Vwo  of  you  have  worked  within  the  organizational  chart  of  State 
education.  Dr.  Turechek  and  Mr.  Shii^man.  You  do  not,  do  you  ?  You 
are  not  under  a  State  umbrella  ? 

Dr.  Connor.  We  aro  a  private  enterprise,  but  our  children  are  part 
of  the  State  program  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  on  the  firing  line.  You  have  made  it  so 
clear  and  compelling  that  revenue  sharing  is  a  hazardous  course  for 
this  particular  kind  of  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  at  the  pinacle  of  education  within  the  State  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  same  attitude,  or  whether  the  State  superintendent  of  all 
education  in  your  State  will  have  the  same  apprehensions  of  the  special 
revenue  sharing.  Do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  TuRECiiBK.  I  do  not  think  they  will  because  they  have  the  atti- 
tude, I  think,  that  they  would  like  to  have  control  of  all  m  »neys,  and 
in  turn  they  are  going  to  be  more  subject  to  the  various  pressure  groups 
who  will  be  after  them.  We  do  not  have  pressure  groups  among  the 
deaf. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  faced  with  over  the  years,  that  you  have 
very  few  spokesman,  very  few  who  will  come  forth  and  say,  "We  have 
to  have  help  for  these  deaf  people  if  they  are  going  to  be  successful." 

So  what  happens  is  the  money,  just  like  our  Voc  Ed  money,  is 
siphoned  off  into  other  programs  where  there  is  more  pressure.  I  think 
the  same  thing  would  happen  in  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think  jour  State  superintendents  would 
prefer  it  that  way  to  have  the  special  revenue  sharing  and  eliminate 
the  specific  categories  of  funding? 

Dr.  Turechek.  I  can  speak  for  Colorado.  I  think  they  would  be- 
cause this  sense  of  power  and  being  able  to  direct  programs  as  they 
see  fit  and  to  place  emphasis  on  those  things  they  think  are  most  im- 
portant would  take  precedence  over  what  we  feel  would  be  better 
programs. 

As  an  example,  we  just  finished  a  study  in  Colorado.  A  committee 
of  16  people  were  appointed  to  put  together  a  book,  a  report  of  the 
study  of  disabilities.  It  is  a  very  good  study.  There  were  16  people 
from  all  different  types  of  handicaps  represented  on  the  commission 
that  M-as  putting  together  the  study,  but  not  one  person  representing 
the  deaf.  There  were  the  blind,  the  retarded,  the  autistic,  every  other 
handicap  group  except  the  deaf.  We  get  left  out  so  often. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  Senator  Williams  at 
this  point.  You  are  asking  about  how  the  State  superintendents  feel. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  within  recent  days  a  message  has  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Marland  from  the  State  school  officers,  opposing  revenue 
sharing  as  a  funding  method.  Do  you  men  know  about  that? 

Dr.  Turechek.  No. 
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Mr.  Connor.  I  think,  Senator,  this  would  more  in  line  Avith  the 
opinion  or  the  attitude  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education  in  New 
York,  that  there  arc  a  variety  of  reasons  why  our  connnissioner  would 
feel  that  educational  revenue  sharing  is  fraught  with  a  tremendous 
set  of  problems  in  reality. 

As  you  well  know,  people  at  the  State  levels  have  just  had  one 
experience  now  with  general  revenue  sliarlng.  There  is  a  tremendous 
disillusionment  fi^om  the  period  of  even  12  UiOnths  to  24  months  ago 
when  our  governors  and  our  people  at  the  State  level  were  looking 
forward  to  a  great  deal  of  success  and  lielp  from  this  source. 

The  second  part  of  it  is  that  the  administration  plan  is  not  at  all 
clear;  and  since  it  literally  has  only  been  ut  1  day,  a  great  number  of 
people  will  have  to  study  this  matter  and  take  it  under  advisement. 

But  even  there,  although  there  are  some  theoretical  advantages  to 
saving  time  and  effort  and  perhaps  even  duplication  of  effort  in 
some  ways,  I  think  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  New  York  area 
would  feel  that  tliey  lose  a  great  deal  of  control  under  revenue  sliaring. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion would  lose  perhaps  something  like  80  percent  of  his  present  con- 
trol' since  most  of  the  monejr  goes  through  directly  to  the  mayor's 
office.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  I  think  our  commissioner 
and  governor  would  hopefully  take  the  stand  that  revenue  sharing — 
educational  revenue  sharing,  is  not  very  desirable. 

Senator  Randolph.  It  is  my  understanding  though  that  the  chief 
State  school  officers  believe  exactly  what  you  Believe  in  New  York. 

Senator,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt. 

Senator  Williams.  I  just  thought  we  should  address  selves  to 
this.  Tliis  is  going  to  be  before  us.  I  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Connor  follows :] 


94-941  0-73-16 
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Respectfully  Submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
of  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on 

S.  896,        S.  6  et  al. 


Witness: 


In  Behalf  of 
The  Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
March  20,  1973 


Leo  E.  Connor,  Ed.D. 
Executive  Director 
Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York 
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\ 'istinony 

I  am  Leo  E.  Connor,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Lexington  School  for  /:he  Deaf,  Vew  York  City.     I  an;  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  on  the  Kducation  of  the  Deaf,  an  associa- 
tion of  three  organi.r:ations  composed  of  the  8000  me;nbers  or  the 
Alexander  Graham  E3ll  Association  for  the  Deaf,  the  5000 
teachers  and  prof ;sssionals  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  well  as  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  which  includes  all  supervisors  and  administrators 
of  educational  programs  -Hor  the  deaf  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  President  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  President 
of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Cliildren  which  includes  all 
handicapped  children.     I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  opportunity  is  welcomed  to  publicly  thank  the  Congress 
and  particularly  the  Senate  memb-"r3  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  for  their  continuous  and  bipartisan  support  of 
Federal  programs  for  the  h a ncl.l capped.    At  the  time  of  the  first 
such  laws  in  1957  7.  wac  ?.r:>tional  Legislation  Chairman  of  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children.     Congressman  Graham  Barden  of 
North  Carolina  and  SeraLor  Lister  Hill,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  struggled  to  rouse  the 
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country's  interest  in    the  education  of  these  handicapped 
children.     It  was  1958  when  the  first  million  oollar 
appropriation  war,  made  to  Gstab!:-:h  the  Cocpera-ive  Education  Act 
ai*d  tae  first  Federal  scholarships  v/ere  granted  in  1959  to 
train  teachers  and  leade,*-ship  personnel  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf/  the  blind/  th2  retarded,  the  crippled/  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  the  speech  handicapped.     ThuS/  national 
aid  to  provide  stimulation/  research/   leadership  and  innovative  . 
ideas  was  offered  to  tae  most  neglected  groups  in  our  society/ 
thxi  handicapped. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  in  particular  for  their  backing  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  of  forrner  Commissioner  of  Education/ 
Dr.   Sidney  P.  Mar  land/  who  in  his  1972  Annual  Re^rt  of  the 
U.S^  Office  of  rdncabion  stated  th^.  foil owing a 

"An  estimated  six  mill..,.^a  school-age  and  one  million 
pre  school- age  Arasrican  children  are  handicapped.  The 
stunniiiv  f.-^.ct  that/  of  these/  more  than  60  percent 
receive.  no  special  education  servic-ss  l'*d  the  Office  of 
Education  (02)  to  adopt  as  a  FY  71  priority  to  promote/ 
in  cooperation  wi-^h  State  and  locnl  education  agencies/ 
'2  nationri  ccrMn:.tni2nt  to  provide  equal  educational 
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opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children  by  1980. ' 
"Humanitarian  though  such  an  objective  may  be,   it  was 
not  inspired,  by  compassion  alone*     Money  spent  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the  handicapped 
has  proved  to  be  a  good  investment,  not  only  in  them 
as  worthy  human  brings,  but  in  manpower  badly  needed 
by  the  Nation.    Moreover,  in  the  end  it  often  realizes 
a  cash  saving  to  the  taxpayer." 

Thus  Dr.  Mafland  has  set  the  date  of  1980  as  the 
culmination  of  the  Federal  governments  promises  to  the  handi- 
capped and  has  committed  this  Administration  to  full  educational 
services  for  all  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States.  To 
insure  the  success  of  this  complex  action  program  at  the  local, 
state  and  Federal  levels  of  education,  the  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  obviously  a  requirement. 

Deaf  children  and  adults,  the  handicapped  groups  that 
I  know  best,  are  famous  in  the  United  States  for  being  am. 
independent  and  yet  underemployed  group.     Over  the  past  25  years," 
they  have  refused  to  accept  double  income  tax  rxemptions  from 
the  Federal  government;  they  have  rejected  special  Federal 
legislation  for  special  employment.     Instead  they  have  asked  for  one 
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favor  -  the  right  to  an  education  and  to  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves  as  free,   independent,  tax  paying  citizens  of  their 
country. 

You  will  hear  many  witnesses  indicating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  and  I  can  personally 
vouch  for  the  unusually  outstanding  leadership  of  the 

Assistant  Commissioners  that  I  have  known:     Dr,  Samuel  Kirk, 
A. 

Dr,  James.   Gallager  and  now  Dr.  Edwin  Martin.     But  I  want  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  features  of  the  Federal  program  for 
the  handicapped  that  hav3  reached  the  deaf  children  of  one 
school  in  New  York. 

At  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  we  are  currently 
operating  an  Infant  educational  program  for  the  deaf.  Babies 
just  a  few  days  old  are  being  tested,     fitted  with  a  hearing  aid 
and,  with  their  parents,  being  instructed  several  times  a 
week  how  to  develop  normal  family  relationships,   to  insure 
speech  and  '-language  development  and  to  expand  their  residual 
hearing.     We  and  other  infant  progr?.ms  for  the  deaf  (such  as 
those  conducted  by  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in 
St,  Louis,  Missouri,  the  Mt,  Carmel  Guild  in  Newark,  K'sw  Jersey, 
the  Minnesota  State  Education  Department's  program  in  St,  Paul 
and  others)  are  literally  creating  hard-of-hearing  young 
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children  at  5-6-7  years  of  age  from  what  would  ordinarily 
typical  deaf  boys  and  girls  unable  to  use  any  hearing  and 
forced  to  rely  essentially  on  their  eyes  for  their  lifetime  of 
sensory  impressions.     We  can  say  with  truth  that  the  former 
concept  of  deafness  is  outmoded  and  can  even  be  discarded  if  ^ 
intensive  ^^ucational  efforts  from  birth  onward  are  supported 
and  made  general  throughout  this  country.     These  new  and  innova- 
tive education  programs  are  made  possible  through  Federal 
stimulation  and  support  grants  of  the  Early  Education  Program 
for  the  Handicapped.     With  the  elimination  of  such  federal  support, 
the  deaf  infants  of  this  program  will  not  be  educated  and  fej>ese 
handicapped  people  will  lose  the  best  learning  years  of  their 
life. 

At  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  we  are  currently 
helping  to  prepare  24  teachers  of  the  deaf  for  schools  and 
classes  throughout  the  United  States.     In  affiliation  with  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  we  provide  thousand  of  hours  of  practicum  experience 
each  year  to  train  these  talented  and  dedicated  young  people  of 
our  country  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf.     This  is  but  one  of 
the  over  2  50  colleges  and  universities  that  are  the  recipients 
of  Federal  scholarships  administered  so  effectively  by  the 
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Bureau  for  the  Handicapped.     I  can  assure  you  from  first  hand 
and  close  experience  over  the  past  10  years  that  this  is  one 
Federal  program  which  is  efficient,  productive  and  accountable. 
We  know  it  is  because  the.Lexington  School  employes  some  of 
these  knowledgeable  and  creative  teachers  and  watches  them  prove 
their  worth  to  our  country  by  educating  its  deaf  children  in  a 
superb  fashion. 

The  deaf  children  of  this  country  had  their  first  schools 
established  in  1819,  early  in  our  history,  but  it  has  been  only 
during  the  past  10  years  that  our  residential  programs  for  the 
deaf  have  been  helped  with  Federal  funds  in  Public  Law  89-313 
(part  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act)  to  create 
and  innovate  new  services  for  the  deaf.     It  is  necessary  that 
these  progressive  and  successful  activities  be  allowed  to 
continue  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education^,!  would  urge  you  to  amend 
S.  896  to  include  under  one  heading  all  of  the  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped . 

But  the  Lexington  School  also  knows  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  Sitting 
on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  as  a  former  chairman  for  two  years  of  the  Bureau's  Advisory 
Committee  in  Educational  Technology,  I  know  that  important  policy 
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matters  can  be  decided  without  the  input  of  Aggiotant 
Commissioner  Martin  because  his  rank  has  deteriorated  in 
reorganization  schemes  during  the  past  four  years.  Previously 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  his 
position  is  now  separated  from  the  Commissioner  by  several  layers 
of  administrators.     It  is  recommended  that  the  BEIVstemie?S=^l>y 
"^rrTiirfflrfi  ata  ni'imffi^  ■  ^ )  i  liym  be  maintained  at  a  significant  policy 
level,  so  that  10%  of  all  school  children,  the  handicapped,  can 
have  their  voices  heard  clearly  at  the  Federal  education  agency. 

Finally,   just  as  in  the  field  of  education  we  are  afraid 
that  the  handicapped  could  be  lost  without  specific  identifi* 
cation  with  a  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped^  so  too  do  the  deaf  fear 
that  they  will  be  lost  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  if  their  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  is  merged  into  the  general  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped.     Someone  on  high,  perhaps  the  Executive  Branc^j 
of  our  government  or  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  have 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  legislatively  mandated  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  be  merged  out  of 
existence.     I  have  faith  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
not  let  this  happen  to  the  deaf  children  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  for  ^<?o.r  attention  and  your  concern  for  the 
nation's  handicapped  children. 
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Senator  Randolvii.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Jolin  Xiigle,  Xational 
Fedei'atiou  of  tlie  Hl.ind,  Wasliin^ton,  D.C. ;  and  Irvin  Scliloss,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  tlie  Blind,  Washin<!:ton,  D.C. 

'"  Jolm,  it  is  good  to  see  you  back  at  the  table.  I  have  seen  you  so  many, 
many  times,  A2)2)roximat<?ly  lo  3^ears  ago  you  loft  Massachusetts  and 
camo  here  to  work  with  tlie  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  '\^^lat- 
ever  concei'ns  or  programs  tliere  are  to  help  the  blind,  you  are  thei^e  on 
the  frontline,  helpful,  knowledgeable. 

Irvin,  you  have  been  coordinator  of  governmental  relations  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  we  know  of  your  service.  You 
were  blinded  in  combat  action.  World  War  II.  I  ranember  meeting 
you  first  in  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  efforts,  and  you  have  of 
course  worked  in  several  capacities  and  are  now  very  active  in  a  legis- 
lative effort  in  the  American  Foundation  of  the  Blind. 

Also,  you  are  currentlj^  vice  chairman  of  the  legislative  connnitteo 
of  the  American  Association  forthe  Workers  of  the  Blind. 

J olm,  will  you  lead  off  ? 

STATEMENT  01  JOHN  E.  NAGLE,  CHIEE  OE  THE  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  WASHINGTON, 
D.C;  AND  IRvTN  SCHLOSS,  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOE  THE 
BLIND,  WASHINGTON,  D.C,  COMPEISING  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Nagle.  In  the  statement  of  the  National  Fedei'ation  of  the  Blind 
we  enthusiastically  and  without  qualifications  endorse  S.  6  and  S.  896. 

My  name  is  John  F.  Nagle.  I  am  chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  My  address  is  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  appearing  here,  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express  the  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  for  S.  6 
nnd  S.  896,  both  very  impoi1:ant  bills  dealing  with  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

As  a  membership  organization  of  blind  adults,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  speak  with  an  expert's  knowledge 
of  programs  of  education  available  to  the  blind  in  past  years. 

We  know  of  the  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  of  such  programs  for 
they  have  continued  and  remained  with  us  as  burdens  and  handicaps 
through  all  of  our  lives. 

As  blind  persons,  we  know  that  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  whether  such  children  are  blind  or  deaf,  whether 
they  arc  crippled  in  body  or  delective  in  mind,  such  programs  must 
offer  these  children  two  parallel  areas  of  education — 

To  the  utmost  of  their  mental  capacity,  thejr  must  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  to  use  figures,  to  understand  the  history  of  yesterday  and 
today,  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  the 
ages,  and  so  much  else  of  academic  character,  that  they  may  grow  into 
their  responsibilities  of  family,  citizenship,  and  employment. 

Forthe  physically  and  mentally  disabled  must  share  with  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  the  opportunities  and  obligations  of  managing 
our  Nation  and  the  world  tomorrow. 

And  in  addition  to  this  general  education  provided  to  others,  the 
disabled  child  must  be  taught  and  taught  well  and  competently  the 
skills  of  his  particular  disability. 
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Tlie  deaf  child  must  learn  to  hear  and  comprehend  through  use  of 
his  sight. 

Tlie  orthopedically  impaired  child  must  learn  to  use  canes  ,  and 
crutches  and  similar  prosthetic  devices  to  give  moveinent  and  utility 
to  defective  limbs. 

The  blind  child  must  master  braille,  achieve  independent  travel 
through  use  of  a  long  cane,  he  must  learn  to  do  without  sight  what 
others  do  with  si^ht,  by  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  different 
methods  and  techniques,  alternative  tools,  ievices  and  equipment. 

Thus  trained  and  educated,  the  handicapped  child  will  become  a  self- 
sufficient  adult,  and  S.  6  and  896  as  Federal  law  will  assure  this 
kind  of  preparation  for  the  disabled  child,  it  will  assure  a  rich  and 
satisfying  hfe  for  the  disabled  child  grown  into  a  disabled  adult. 

S.  6  is  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  improved 
educational  services  for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  supports  S.  6, 
that  would  provide  Federal  funds  in  sufficient  amounts  to  assure  to  all 
liandicapped  children  in  the  Nation  a  full  education,  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  their  particular  disabilities. 

S.  6  as  Federal  law  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  fulfillment  of  a  congressional  commitment  that  no  disabled 
child  chall  be  denied  an  oppo)*tunity  to  be  trained  and  educated  to  the 
maximum  extent  of  his  physical  capability  and  mental  capacity. 

And  I  am  sure  the  dollar  cost  of  S.  6  will  be  the  issue  upon  which 
opposition  to  it  will  concentrate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  consider  this 
issue  squarely  and  forthri^htly. 

But  the  question  really  is  not  whether  vast  sums  of  tax  dollars  should 
be  spent  to  educate  handicapped  children  or  no  tax  dollars  be  spent 
on  the  handicapped  at  all. 

The  real  question,  the  only  question,  is  whether  large  sums  of  money 
should  be  used  to  educate  handicapped  children  toward  useful,  produc- 
tive and  taxpaying  lives  as  handicapped  adults,  or  whether  far  larger 
sums  of  money  should  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  handicapped  for  all  of  their  lives. 

As  blind  adults,  Mr.  Chairman^  the  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  know  from  our  own  pei'sonal  experience  that  con- 
structive and  valued  lives  can  be  attained  by  disabled  people,  for  many 
of  us  have  done  so. 

We  also  know  that  there  are  many  among  our  number  who  have 
failed  to  reach  or  even  to  remotely  appimch  this  most  socially  de- 
sirable and  most  economically  important  objective  because  they  were 
not  properly  prepared  and  equipped  to  function  without  sight  in  a 
world  ^ared  to  sight. 

As  blind  persons,  we  know  that  an  impaired  individual  needs  deter- 
mination and  courage  in  no  small  measure  if  he  will  .achieve  an  inde- 
pendent, self-supporting  life. 

But  he  also  needs  specialized  help  from  qualified  and  trained  people, 
and  he  must  have  available  to  him  the  tools  and  devices,  the  equipment 
and  machines  that  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  restrictions  of  his 
impairment. 

All  this  the  impaired  individual  needs  and  jnust  have  if  he  is  going 
to  successfully  cope  with  and  overcome  the  handicapping  conditions 
of  his  impairment. 
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He'needs  a  sensible,  realistic  understanding,  not  only  of  the  limita- 
tions of  his  disability,  but  of  even  greater  importance,  he  needs  a  sen- 
sible, realistic  understanding  of  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of 
achievement  open  and  availaole  to  him  even  thoxigh  he  is  disabled. 

He  jieeds  sufficient  and  capable  training  in  the  skills  unique  to  his 
disability  and  essential  to  minimize  the  consequences  of  his  disability. 

He  must  learn  and  learn  thoroughly  and  well  the  different  ways  and 
means  that  have  been  devised  and  developed  to  offset  the  eiiects  of  his 
impairment. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  solid  foundation,  with  this  philo- 
sophic orientation  and  competent  training,  the  disabled  child,  the  dis- 
abled youth,  needs  the  same  opportunity  for  general  education  avail- 
able to  otliei's,  followed  b}^  additional  education  and  training  to  fit  him 
vocationally  to  enter  into  gainful  and  competitive  employment. 

With  these  necessary  needs  met  and  met  fully  and  wisely,  th'e  dis- 
abled child  who  will  grow  into  an  impaired  adult,  is  prepared  not  only 
to  deal  with  the  adverse  circumstances  which  will  confront  him  during 
his  life  because  of  his  disability. 

He  is  also  prepared  to  provide  for  himself,  to  support  himself,  to 
earn  a  living,  to  pay  his  own  bills,  to  pay  Federal  and  State  and  local 
taxes. 

He  is  prepared  and  able  to  function  competitively,  cooperatively, 
and  successfully  with  nondisabled  men  on  a  mpre  nearly  even  basis. 

Denied  all  this  or  any  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  disabled  person 
exists  but  does  not  live,  however  well  his  bodily  needs  may  be  provided 
for  by  family  or  welfare  authorities. 

Denied  all  of  the  necessary  dollars  for  this  kind  and  quality  of. 
preparation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  lifetime  of  care  and  support  of 
the  disabled  individual  will  be  10,000  times  more  costly  in  public  wel- 
fare payments,  in  custodial  care,  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  ir^stitutions. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  6  may  seem  to  be  an  oxpeiisive  bill, 
but  it  is  far  cheaper  in  tax  dollar  cost  than  would  be  the  welfare 
payments  of  the  disabled  for  all  of  their  lives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
urges  your  approval  of  S.  6. 

We  ask  you  this,  that  you  share  our  belief,  that  it's  far  better  for  a 
man  to  be  self-dependent  and  self-supporting  than  that  lie  be  and  re- 
main helpless  and  dependent 

S.  6  as  Federal  law  oilers  an  opportunity  to  the  disabled  to  achieve 
independence. 

S.  6  rejected  completely  or  adopted  with  insufficient  financing  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  disabled  to  despair  and  dependency. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  blind  adults,  we  believe  that  continua- 
tion of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  public  law  will  make 
quality  education  possible  for  ever  increasing  numbers  of  disabled 
children  who  will  become  self-confident,  self-sufficient  adults. 

Although  the  National  .Federation  of  the  Blind  endorses  and  sup- 
ports all  of  the  provisions  of  S,  896,  we  wall  discuss  only  some  of  the 
pmposals. 

We  certainly  ask  and  urge  continuation  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped. 


Acting  vigorously  as  proponent  of  better  State  programs  for  tlie 
education  of  disabled  cliildren  ; 

3.cting,  too,  with  xeal  and  dedication,  through  its  personnel,  as  advo- 
cate of  tbti  rights  and  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

This  af '••ncy  has  served  the  Nation's  disabled  children  well  and,  we 
believe  because  of  it,  greatly  increased  numbers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  been  given  a  better  chance  for  achieving  a  better  life. 

We  suppoit  the  provisions  of  S.  896  which  would  coutif\ue  grants 
to  the  States  for  their  programs  of  sj^ecial  education,  for  with  Federal 
funds  added  to  State  money,  we  believe  that  such  programs  will  im- 
prove in  caliber  and  grow  broader  in  scope,  thereby  offering  more  dis- 
abled children  enhanced  educational  opj^ortunities. 

The  fine  and  elevated  goal  of  equal  nnd  quality  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  disabled  American  children  will  only  be  a  reality  when 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  teachers  trained  and  competent  in  spe- 
cial education. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  therefore,  approves  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  896  that  would  continue  Federal  funding  of  special  edu- 
cation training  programs. 

We  believe  there  must  be  a  constant  and  tireless  searcli  to  determine 
upon  different  and  better  ways  to  teach  the  handicapped  child,  to 
discover  and  develop  new  and  imj) roved  tools  and  equipment,  to  in- 
vent or  adapt  methods  and  techiques  that  will  helj)  the  naudicapped 
child  learn  more  easily  and  in  shorter  time  and  with  less  arduous 
effort  than  is  required  of  him  now. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  therefore,  suj^ports  the  jDro- 
visions  of  S.  896  timt  would  continue  funding  of  special  education 
research. 

Children  who  are  bom  impaired  or  wlio  hccoiiic  imj^aired  hy  disease 
or  accident  in  early  yeai*s,  have  great  and  grievous  need,  as  do  their 
parents,  for  very  special  and  specialized  help  if  these  children  are  to 
be  prepared,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  lives,  to  adjust  and 
adapt  to  their  disabilities. 

Ir  such  children  must  wait  for  the  help  they  need  until  they  are 
eligible  to  enter  elementary  school,  much  valuable  ti*aining  time  will 
uo  lost,  much  liarm  can  be  done  tJirough  ignorance  or  misinformation, 
through  too  much  love  and  overcare,  through  indifference,  antagon- 
ism and  neglect. 

'il^he  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  therefore,  supports  the  pro- 
visi'Q^^f  S.  896  that  would  continue  funding  for  preschool  special 
educjnon  projects  and  activities.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  are 
blind  would  say  a  special  word,  we  would  make  a  special  plea  for  deaf- 
blind  children. 

As  blind  persons,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  our  incessant  and  so  com- 
plete dependence  upon  our  liearing  sense. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  very  deep  and  sympathetic  understanding  for 
those  who  are  blind  who  are  also  deaf. 

Cut  off  from  the  sights  and  sounds  in  the  world  that  surrounds  them, 
the  deaf-blind  will  only  emerge  from  their  solitary  confinement  as 
highly  trained  and  qualified  if  people  are  available  to  teach  them,  to 
train  them,  to  help  them  learn  how  best  to  help  themselves. 

Given  such  help,  the  deaf-blind  child  can  grow  into  a  substantially 
independent  person,  at  least  able  to  care  for  himself  and  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  even  able  to  eani  a  living  and  support  himself. 
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The  National  Federation  of  tlie  Blind,  therefore,  particularly  urges 
continuation  of  tlie  provisions  of  S.  896  tliat  would  provide  funding  for 
educational  programs  for  deaf-blind  children. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you. 

Next  we  have  Irvin  Schloss. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  am  representing  four 
national  organizations  today :  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  American  Parents 
Committee  and  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  All  four  of  these 
national  organizations  endoi'se  enactment  of  S.  G  and  S.  896. 

As  you  liave  heard  from  so  many  previous  witnesses,  I  would  like 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  vevy  excellent  framework  of 
enabling  legislation  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  have 
benefited  from  the  major  national  leadership  that  the  statutorily 
created  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  has  given  to 
S])ecial  education  in  this  country.  AVe  hope  that  S.  896  is  enacted 
promptly  to  extend  this  legislation. 

Our  principal  concern,  of  cours3,  lias  been  the  disparity  between  tlie 
authorizations  and  the  actual  apj[>ropriations.  We  still  have  a  lung  way 
to  go,  and  we  would  liope  that  tlie  appropriation  process  catclies  up 
with  the  authorizations,  which  were  very  carefully  develoi:)ed. 

We  would  also  endorse  enactment  as  soon  as  practical  of  S.  6  to 
cover  tlirough  a  grants  prograni  75  percent  of  the  excess  cost  of  special 
education  in  each  State.  There  are  other  provisions  in  S.  6  which  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  each  handicapped  child  an  appro- 
priate free  education.  Through  an  individualized  education  plan,  S.  6 
would  also  minimize  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  rejection  by  tlie  school 
system. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  restate  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
grams all  need  more  money.  There  is  need  for  many  more  ieachers  of 
all  types  of  handicapped  children  and  other  types  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel, and  there  is  a  great  need  to  make  these  programs  work  effec- 
tively in  each  Scate  througli  Federal  financial  assistance  on  a  continued 
basis. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Mi.  Nagle,  you  have  said  in  your 
statement  that  you  Icnow  of  tne  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  of  the 
program,  and  you  have  indicated  that  these  efforts-must  not  be  dimin- 
ished to  help  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  but  instead  must  move  fonvard; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Nagle.  That  is  correct,  Senator- 
Senator  Randolph.  You,  Mr.  Schloss,  said  that  we  need  adequate 
preschool  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  liandicapped 
children. 
Mr.  Schloss.  That  is  cprrect. 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  an  essential  step  in  assuring  tliem  of  a 
productive  life,  rather  than  a  life  of  dependency.  Yon  are  conrciouF! 
that  the  problems  of  children  with  all  types  of  liandicaps  must  be 
given  attention ;  is  that  correct,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Nagle.  That  is  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Williams. 
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-  •  Senator  Williams.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  statements  of  Mr. 
N'agle  and  Mi*.  Schloss  of  the^^atioiial  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Obviously  you  are  not  competitive,  but  cooperative  associations 
appearing  here  together. 

Just  one  question  if  I  mi^ht,  Mr.  Chairman,  is:  i?  it  accurate  that 
most  education  of  blind  children  takes  place  in  separate  and  often  resi- 
dential facilities? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren in  this  country  are  being  educated  in  regular  local  schools  in  their 
own  areas.  That  is  a  trend  that  began  back  in  the  1950's  and  it  has  con- 
tinued at  that  rate. 

Senator  Willlvms.  There  is  integrating  of  blind  children  into  the 
regular  school  programs? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir.  Increasingly  residential  schools  for  blind 
children  are  beginning  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  multihandicapped 
blind  children  who  are  not  being  readily  taken  by  the  regular  local 
school  programs. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  yon  find  this  integration  accelerating,  and  do 
yon  see  there  are  going  to  be  greater  opportunities  for  blind  children 
to  be  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  think  there  will  be  for  the  blind  child  who  does  not 
have  any  additional  disabilities.  I  think  this  would  generally  be  true. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  say  that  is  a  good  beginning,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  certainly  think  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  I  meant  to  mention  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  brief 
but  helpful  part  of  the  average  youngster's  education  could  be  an 
understanding  of  his  friend's  handicaps,  so  that  there  is  not  a  mystery 
about  them.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  This  would  help  the  whole  integrating  process. 
\  Mr.  Schloss.  This  would,  greatly  help  in  adult  life  when  it  comes 
time  to  get  employment.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  handicapped. 
The  \^  lividuals  have  grown  up  together  and  know  each  other. 

■Senator  WiTXTAMS.  Youngsters  particularly  have  a  certain  fear  of 
the  exceptional  youngster,  I  think  I  recall,  and  this  might  help  to  eli- 
minate that  feeling  of  separateness,  do  you  see  my  point? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

IPenator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Again  I  think  it  is  a  very  deep  concern  that  Senator  Williams  and  I 
share  as  do  others,  and  that  is  that  on  June  30  of  this  year  this  program 
for  education  expires,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nagle.  Yes. 

Senator  Eandolph.  We  have  a  time  problem,  and  whether  we  con- 
tinue programs  for  a  year  or  longer,  we  do  know  that  time  runs  out 
on  us. 
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I  hope  that  the  programs  for  the  handicapped  will  not  be  lost,  as 
someone  said,  in  the  sSuffle.  We  must  contnnie  the  progress  that  ap- 
namitlv  has  begun  to  be  made.  ,  , 

The  testimony  that  you  gentlemen  and  the  other  witnesses  have 
criven  has  resulted  in  a  productive  hearing  today.  Thank  you  very 

much.  ^,     ,        o  i. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schloss  tollows  '.J 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND,  INC.  so  years  of  helping  blind  people  become  just  people 
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STATEMENT  OF  IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS,  COORDINATOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED,  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  ON  S.  6  and  S,  896 

March  20,  1973 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  in  support  of  S,  6, 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  and  S.  896,  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973.    Early  favorable 
action  on  both  of  the  bills  is  vital  to  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  handicapped  children. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  national  voluntary  research  and  consultant  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  of  services  to  blind  children  and  adults,  I  am 
speaking  for  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  national  professional  membership  association  of  workers  and 
educators  of  blind  persons;  American  Parents  Committee,  the 
national  organization  dedicated  to  improving  services  to  all 
children;  and  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the  national  member- 
ship organization  of  blinded  servicemen  and  women.    All  four 
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national  organizations  wholeheartedly  endorse  enactment  of 
S.  6  and  S.  896. 

As  you  know,  S.  896  extends  the  essential  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  an  additional 
three  years  through. June  30,  I976r    All  of  the  organizations  I 
am  representing  here  today  believe  that  every  handicapped  child 
should  have  the  right  to  educational  services  at  least  equal  to 
these  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  if  he  were  not  handicapped. 
We  believe  that  each  handicapped  child  is  entitled  to  the  special 
education  procedures  which  will  enable  him  to  benefit  from  as 
comprehensive  an  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  he  is 
capable  of  absorbing,  so  that  he  can  move  into  advanced  education 
or  other  vocational  training  which  will  equip  him  to  earn  his  own 
way  in  life  as  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  special  needs 
of  blind  children  almost  100  years  ago  in  1879,  when  it  established 
the  Federally-supported  program  through  which  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  provider  textbooks  i.i 
braille  and  large  print  as  well  as  special  instructional  aids  for 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country.     In  recent  years,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  awareness  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  this  Committee,  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  all  types  of  handicapped  children. 

This  culmirated  in  1970  with  enactment  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.    Under  this  Act,  we  now  have  Federally-assisted 
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cocjprehensive  prograiES  for  training  all  types  of  specialized 
personnel  needed  in  educatio?i  programs  for  handicapped  children, 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to  develop  improved  devices 
ana  techniques,  grants  to  the  states  to  assist  in  educating  handi- 
capped children^  regional  resource  centers,  centers  and  services 
for  deaf-blind  children  and  their  families,  instructional  materials 
centers,  assistance  in  the  early  education  of  handicapped  children, 
and  special  aid  for  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  recognition  of  needs  and  decisive  action  by  the  Congress 
to  meet, these  needs  have  been  gratifying  to  those  of  us  in  national 
voluntary  organizations  vho  have  seen  increasingly  critical  prob- 
lems in  Che  education  of  handicapped  children  which  only  Federal 
assistance  can  solve.    The  outstanding  leadership  given  by  the  Bureau 
for  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  a  major  force  in  the  progress  made  thus  far  in 
the  effort  to  assure  educational  opportunities  to  handicapped 
children  throughout  the  country. 

However,  we  must  express  serious  concern  over  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  effectively  implement  the  services  estab- 
lished by  excellent  authorizing  legislation.    With  more  adequate 
funding,  these  programs  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  backlog  of  need. 

For  example,  there  is  still  the  need  to  train  more  teachers  and 
other  specialized  personnel,  such  as  school  psychologists,  school 
social  workers,  school-oriented  occupational  therapists,  recreation 
workers,  therapeutic  recreation  workers,  physical  education  instruc- 
tors, and  teacher  aids.    There  is  still  an  acute  need  for  training 
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highly  specialized  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children.  As  a  result 
of  Che  rubella  epidemic  of  1964  and  1965,  a  substantial  number  of 
deaf-blind  children  already  of  school  age  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate educational  services  because  of  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. These  same  epidemics  also  produced  a  substantial  number 
of  children  with  a  variety  of  other  combinations  of  handicapping 
conditions  who  are  not  receiving  educational  services  because  of 
the  Icck  of  trained  personnel.  "  lere  is  also  a  serious  shortage 
of  trained  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  for  blind  children. 

Therefore,  we  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  extend  all  of  the 
programs  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  provided  for 
in  S.  896.     In  addition,  we  would  urge  favorable  action  on  S.  6, 
which  is  designed  to  pay  each  state  75  per  cent  of  the  'excess  cost 
of  educating  handicapped  children  over  the  cost  for  the  education 
of  "nonhandicapped  children.    By  requiring  individualized  education 
plans  for  earh  handicapped  child,  as  well  as  recourse  for  parents 
dissatisfied  with  educational  services  provided  their  children, 
this  bill  would  minimize  arbitrary  rejection  of  handicapped  children 
by  school  systems.    The  steadily  increasing  number  of  court  decisions 
requiring  states  to  provide  appropriate,  free  public  education  to 
handicapped  children  makes  more  emphatic  the  need  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  states  to  meet  the  additional  costs  as  pro* 
vided  i.or  in  S.  6. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  chould  like  to  restate  thri  fact 
that  our  greatest  concern  for  the  effectiveness  of  special  education 
programs  for  all  types  of  handicapped  children  continues  to  be  the 
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great  disparity  between  authorizations  developed  after  careful 
study  by  the  Congressional  committees  handling  the  enabling  legis- 
lation and  the  actual  appropriations.    We  hope  that  Che  appropri- 
ations process  will  take  cognizance  of  the  backlog  of  unmet  needs 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  due  to  underf inancing. 
Otherwise  costlier  institutionalization  and  increases  in  the  wel- 
fare" rolls  at  a  later  date  will  be  the  predictable  result.  An 
adequate  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  education  for  the 
Nation's  handicapped  children  is  the  essential  first  step  in  assur- 
ing them  of  a  productive  life  instead  of  a  life  of  dependency. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Next  are  Mr,  Geer  and  Mr.  Weintraub. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  GEEE,  EXECUTIVE  MRECTOR,  COUNCIL 
FOE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FREDERICK 
WEINTRAUB,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Gker.  Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Williams,  Mr.  Wedntraub  and 
I  are  very  grateful  to  be  here  today.  We  will  join  the  parade  of 
brevity,  because  we  realize  you  have  extensive  schedules  and  we  would 
not  delay  you  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  put  into  the  record  those 
statements  that  we  feel  are  necessary.  If  you  will  pennit  our  full  state- 
ment to  be  submitted  in  the  record,  I  will  just  make  a  few  comments. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony.  We  are  also  very  appreciative  of 
your  patience.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Geer.  As  one  of  the  organizations,  among  those  who  have  been 
here  this  morning,  who  have  strongly  supported  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act  when  it  came  into  existence,  we  reiterate  and  extend 
our  support  with  particular  reference  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  primary  agency  to 
make  certain  that  handicapped  children  are  remembered  when  others 
would  forget  them.  Only  through  an  agency  of  that  type  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  proper  attention  will  be  ffiven  to  the  expending  of 
funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  oy  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  do  support  the  various  programs  that  are  in  that  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act,  the  specialty  programs,  the  training  pro- 
grams, the  research  programs,  and  the  money  that  is  now  being  trans- 
ferred apparently  or  is  likely  to  be  into  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

We  certainly  ieel  that  all  of  these  moneys  have  had  monumental 
effect  in  developing  resources,  mostly,  however,  on  a  pilot  basis  or 
on  a  stimulative  basis;  and  that  these  funds,  small  though  they  may 
be,  have  stimulated  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  more 
tliroiighout  the  various  States. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  movements  underway  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  considering  as  we 
make  plans  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  That  is  that  through 
courts  today  there  is  being  directed  that  children  who  previously  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  an  education  are  to  have  this  opportunity, 
and  that  this  must  be  done  now.  Obviously  these  decisions  are  of  im- 
portance, and  I  know  of  no  greater  service  that  this  committee  or  any 
other  committee  in  Congress  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  program 
.  can  do  than  to  be  certain  that  the  Federal  share  to  help  the  States  at 
this  critical  time  is  increased  to  the  very  highest  proportion  so  as  to 
help  them  meet  these  obligations  to  handicapped  children. 

We  have  provided  for  your  committee  a  summary  of  pending  liti- 
gation whicn  gives  additional  information  on  this. 

Finally,  we  would  certainly  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  those  of  you  who  support  Senate  bill  6.  While  we 
at  this  time  are  perhaps  mostly  concerned  about  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act,  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Senate  6  can  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  and  assure  more  than  ever  before  that  some  of 
the  inequities  that  you  have  heard  about  this  morning  will  no  longer 
exist. 


It  is  through  this  kind  of  thoughtful  legishation  that  amounts  of 
money  per  person  are  allocated  to  children  so  that  an  autistic  child  or 
any  other  child  who  comes  before  an  educational  agency  can  be  sure 
that  there  is  money  there  waiting  for  that  child's  education.  None  of 
us  should  be  satisfied  until  we  are  certain  that  every  child  who  has  been 
presented  to  public  education  authorities  has  not  been  turned  away  but 
has  been  given  the  kind  of  education  that  is  his  inherent  right  and 
that  we  in  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  so  strongly  support. 

To  that  extent,  our  resources  are  at  your  disposal.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  as  capable  a  person  heading,  our  division  on  governmental 
relations  as  Mr.  Weintraub,  and  his  staff,  and  he  will  at  any  time  be 
quite  willing  to  work  with  you  in  any  way  to  help  further  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  mutually  interested. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Eandolph.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Weintraub,  would  you  like  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Weintraub.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Kaxdolpii.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Geer.  I  am  grateful  that 
you  have  stayed  with  us. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr,  Geer,  national  figures  show  that  we  are  cur- 
rently providing  special  education  programs  for  less  than  40  percent 
of  all  handicapped  children.  Assistant  Secretary  Marland  stated  that 
one  of  his  objectives,  when,  he  was  Commissioner  of  Education,  was 
to  provide  all  handicapped  children  with  educational  services  by  1980. 
That  has  been  testified  to  this  morning,  too.  Do  yon  see  that  we  will  be 
able  to  mee  that  goal  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act? 

Mr.  Geeh.  Under  that  act  alone,  unless  the  authority  and  the  appro- 
priation were  greatly^  expanded,  that  would  not  be  possible.  It  would 
take  something  that  is  bke  Senate  6  which  refers  to  specific  children 
and  obligates  the  Government  to  75  percent  at  the  Federal  level  and 
25  percent  at  the  local  and  State  level  to  be  sure  that  money  is  there  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  that  kind  of  legislation  which  finally  will  tell  the 
story  of  complete  services. 

rioweyer,  the^  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  has  been  im- 
portant in  that  it  has  stimulated  services  to  the  point  where  we  now 
realize  that  it  is  an  achievahle  goal  to  give  all  of  these  children  an 
education. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you,  very  much.  , 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Senator  Williams,  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Geer  and  Mr.  Weintraub.  AVe  will  be  calling  on  you  for  details 
with  reference  to  these  bills. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  productive  day. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:]- 
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Mr.   Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  before  this  distinguished 
panel  to  offer  the  comments  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
on  present  and  future  federal  programs  for  the  education  of  Ainerica's 
handicapped  children  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  again  —  in  concert  with  the 
feelings  of  all  members  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  — 
the  real  and  deep  gratitude  of  all  of  us  in  the  special  education 
profession  for  the  efforts  on  behalf  of     these  children 
demonstrated  by  this  subcommittee  and  its  parent  committee  of  the 
Senate.     This  panel  long  ago  acknowledged  the  special  responsibility 
of  the  national  government  for  the  education  of  America's  handicapped 
children;  the  existing  legislation  for  the  handicapped  is  a 
singular  monument  to  your  extraordinary  commitment  and  to  your 
diligence . 

And  to  the  leaders  of  both  this  subcommittee  and  its  parent 
committee  may  I  extend  onr  special  thanks.     The  handicapped  have 
always  been  an  especially  vulnerable  segment  of  our  population, 
easily  mislaid  in  the  constant  re-eyaluation  of  programs  and 
priorities        unless  there  are  the  strongest  possible  voices  to  . 
guard  their  interests.     You,  Mr.   Chairman,  and  your  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,   Senator  Harrison  Williams,  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  have  been  unrelenting 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  handicapped  children  as  well  as 
persistent  advocates  of  their  rights  in  our  society. 
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Needless  to  say,  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  most 
strongly  endorses  extension  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.     The  passage  of  this  legislation  represented  a  bold  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  aid  states  in  their  efforts  to  help 
over  seven  million  handicapped  children.     Now,  after  a  respectable 
period  of  actual  operation  on  the  executive  level/  we  can  and  do 
assert  without  the  least  reticence  that  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  has  developed  into  a  solid  and  dependable  foundation  for 
federal  support  for  the  education  o£  exceptional  children. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  EHA  (ESEA  Title  VI)  because        that  legislative  measure 
not  only  established  a  means  to  enlarge  and  extend  programs  through 
aid  to  the  states,  but  also  assured  effective  leadership  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  administration  of  programs  for  handicapped  children 
through  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
We  feel  that  the  bureau,  currently  under  the  direction  of  Edwin 
Martin,  has  exercised  wise  management  of  the  resources  macie  avail- 
able to  it  under  the  EHA,  and  that  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  have 
demonstrated  extraordinary  dedication  to  ^the  cause  for  which  the 
agency  was  created. 

To  reiterate,  it  is  th3  Council's  conviction  that  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  now  firmly  rooted  as  a  foundation, 
an  underpinning,  of  federal  support  for  the  educational  needs  of 
the  handicapped. 
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Permit  me  to  review  briefly  the  components  of  this  most 
effective  legislation: 

(See  Appendix  A,  expenditures  by  state  for  handicapped) 
(See  Appendix  B,  handicapped  served  by  state) 

(See  Appendix' C,  state  of  EHA,  authorization,  appropriations) 

AID  TO  STATES  PROGRAM 

The  state  grant  program  under  Part  B  (Title  VI)  has  acted" as 
a  most  useful  catalyst  to  local  and  state  program  growth.  Joint 
planning  with  the  states  under  this  program  has  meant  increased 
programming  on  a  comprehensive  basis  involving  other  federal  pro- 
grams  (such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Titles 
I  and  III)   as  well  as  local  services. 

With  appropriation  levels  for  Fiscal  1972  and  Fiscal  1973 
totalling  $37.5  million r  this  program  has  stimulated  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  an  encouraging  215f000  handicapped  children 
in  19  72  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
(See  Appendix  C)     The  catalytic  effect  of  what  might  be  described 
as  the  "seed  monies"  provided  under  Part  B  should  not  be  under- 
estimated.     (See  Appendix  D,.  grants  by  states.  Title  VI  B) 

Members  of  this  committee  may  be  interested  in  noting  the 
unusually  wide  disparity  between  the  authorization  level  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  Title  VI  B  for  Fiscal  1973  and  the  estimated 
actual  expenditures  for  Fiscal  1973,  i.e.   $200  million  compared 
to  the  actual  $37.5  million.     (See  Appendix  C) 
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SPECIAL  TARGET  PROGRAMS 

The  special  target  programs  under  the  aegis  of  Part  C  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  have  tremendous  Impact  upon  our  total  effort  on 
behalf  of  exceptional  children.     (see  Apperdlx  E,  special  target  programs 
by  state) 

For  Instance,  the  ten  regional  Deaf -Blind  Centers  coordinate  resources 
< 

and  services  for  approximately  1,700  deaf-blind  children  In  those  regions. 
As  you  know,  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children  Increased  dramatlcall>  as 
a  result  of  the  1964-65  rubella  epidemic.     In  fact,  over  4,500  children 
have  been  located  and  Identified  through  the  regional  deaf-blind  program 
as  of  December,  1972.    The  regional  centers  provide  not  only  educational 
services  (residential  and  day  care)  but  also  diagnostic  counseling  and 
tutorial  services. 

Let  me  also  make  brief  mention  of  the  crisis  care  facilities  operalt.  . 
under  this  authority  In  which  approximately  100  children  are  enrolled. 
These  facilities  are  aimed  at  achieving  appropriate  placement  of  deaf-blind 
children  In  other  programs  and  providing  assistance  to  the  parents.    A  by- 
product of  such  crisis  care  units  not  to  be  underestimated  Is  the  reduction 
of  personal  anxiety  for  the  parents  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  as  well,  the  plans  at  BEH  for  greatly  expanded 
services  at  the  centers  beginning  In  September  1973.    Anticipated  are: 
educational  services  for  2,900  children  In  residential  and  day  care  facili- 
ties; crisis  care  services  for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic 
and  educational  assessment  for  700  children;  parent  counseling  for  parents 
of  2,200  children;  Inservice  training  for  1,200  educators,  professionals, 
and  parents;  summer  school  and  camp  programs  for  500  children. 
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Another  vital  special  target  component  under  Part  C  is  the 
early  education  programs.  This  program  originally  established  as 
the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Assistance  Act  (P.L.. 
90-538)  has  as  its  purposes  to: 

1.  Provide  parents  with  counselling  and  guidance  s->  that  . 
they  may  effectively  respond  to  the  special  netils  of 
their  handicapped  children, 

2.  DeveJ'^p  programs  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  preschool  handicapped  children  and  to 
prepare  personnel  to  work  with  such  children. 

3.  Acquaint  the  cornmunity  with  the  problems  and  potentials 
of  handicapped  children. 

4.  Insure  continuity  of  education  by  demonstrating  coordin- 
ation between  various  private  and  public  agencies 
providing  services  to  the  handicapped. 

The  importance  of  early  education  for  handicapped  children  can  not 
be  minimized.     For  many  handicapped  children  the  early  years  are 
nothing  more  than  a  period  of  waiting.     iVhile  other  children  de- 
velop their  readiness  skills  for  education  from  exploring  their 
environments,  the  blind  child  and  the  physically  handicapped  child  n^ay 
remain  confined  to  rooms  or  homes  because  of  no  *nobility  train- 
ing; the  deaf  child  remains  in  a  world  without  communication, 
because  no  effort  is  undertaken  to  develop  existing  hearing  or 
other  communication  channels;  the  retarded  child  falls  further 
behind  his  peers,  because  no  high  intensity  teaching  program  is 
provided  and  the  disturbed  child  becomes  more  and  more  a  social  outcasi 
because  no  one  will  help  him  resolve  his  problems. 
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Research  is  clearly  demonstrating  that  we  could  reduce  the 
demands  for  special  education  services  within  the  compulsory' 
school  age  range  or  at  learjt  the  duration  of  such  services,  if 
comprehensive  preschooling  were  available.     Realizing  this,  many 
states  have  begun  to  undertake  this  responsibility  on  their  own. 
As  we  move  in  this  direction  the  experimental  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation programs  and  its  present  centers  will  be  critical. 

Part  C  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  also  authoriz- 
ed the  development  of  regional  resource  centers  to  assist  teachers 
and  administrators  of  programs  for  handicapped  children  in  bring- 
ing effective  educational  services  to  the  entire  population  of 
exceptional  chiDdren.     The  six  centers  now  in  existence  served  more 
than  25,000  handicapped  children  in' eighteen  states  with  direct 
and  indirect  services  in  19  73.  '~ 

The  current  goals  of  these  centers  reflect  their  overall 
mission  since  being  created: 

1.  Provide  educational  testing  and  evaluation  services 
for  the  children  referred  to  them  especially  the 
severely  handicapped 

2.  Develop  individual  prescribed  educational  programs. 

3.  Assist  state  and  local  agencies  in  finding  handicapped 
children  currently  not  enrolled  in  schools  and  re- 
commend suitcible  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  40,000  handicapped 
children  will  receive  comprehensive  services  from  the  centers  in 
1973;  and,  since  emphasis  in  the  centers  is  being  placed  upon  the 
too  often  hidden  and  unassisted  Severely  handicapped,  it  is  further 
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anticipated  that  ;n  additional  2,000  severely  and  multiply  handi- 
capped children  w.l?   be  served.      (See  Appendix  E) 

And  finally,  in  the  special  target  category,   recognition  must 
be  given  to  the  program  in  learning  disabilities   (Part  G,  EHA) . 
The  National  Advisory  Coirjnittee  on  the  Handicapped  reported  in  1969 
that  some  600,000  to  1,800,000  or  one  to  three  percent  of  the 
total  school-age  population  have  specific  learning  disabilities. 
The  federal  effort  is  aimed  at  exploring  the  nature  of  the  disorders 
disccering  approaches  to  treatment,  and  stimulating  an  expanded 
supply  of  teachers  to  effectively  deal  with  these  disabilities. 
Grants  are  made  to  state  education agencies  to  estcibiish  model 
centers  and  state  program  plans  for  these  children.     It  is  expected 
that  during  1973,  40  states  will  be  receiving  grants  under  this 
program. 

The  State  Education  Agencies  are  required  to: 

1.  Conduct  a  specific  learning  disabilities  intervention 
program. 

2.  Evaluate  that  program. 

3.  Design  a  process  for  determining  the  validity  of  the 
intervention  model. 

4.  Develop  a  plan  for  implementation  of  that  model. 
Total  federal  expenditures  for  Fiscal  1973  for  the  learning  dis- 
abilities project  are  $3.25  million.      (See  Appendix  E  for  state 
by  state  distribution) 

PERSONNEL  TRAILING 

Part  D  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  for 
the  training  of  personnel  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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Much  has  been  accomplished  under  the  authority  of  this  section  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  personnel;  but  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  federal  program 
authority  would  be  to  cite  the  immense  unmet  need  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  personnel. 

If  we  are  to  extend  quality  educational  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  under  current  teacher-student  ratios,  we  must 

have  an  additional  245,000  teachers?  for  school-acie  children  and  60  ,000 
for  preschool  children. that  is  notwithstanding  the  need  to  up- 
grade and  update  the  133,000  teachers  currently  in  service. 

The  $34  million  provided  in  FY  1973  to  states  and  colleges 
and  universities   (See  Appendices  F  and  G)  been  a  critical  factor  in 

making  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children  a  reality. 
With  the  movement  to  provide  education  for  all  handicapped  children 
the  continuance  and  growth  of  this  program  is  imperative. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Research  and  demonstration  is  also  a  vital  component  of  the 
EUA  package,  since  it  supports  applied  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities.    For  instance,  in  1972  research  was  produced  further 
demonstrating  that  retarded  children  can  be  taught  effective 
strategies  for  learning.     One  project  provided  learning  experiences 
via  educational  television  for  over  200  children  in  North  Carolina. 
Other  research  under  this  component  has  led  to  training  programs 
for  teachers  of  low  vision  children;  major  curriculum .development 
in  the  area  of  programs  in  the  area  of  post-secondary  school  vo- 
cational training  for  hearing  impaired  youth;  a  confute r-assis ted 
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course  of  instruction  designed  to  acquaint  regular  teachers  with 
the  identification  of  handicapped  children  in  their  classrooms. 
The  list  trails  on  impressively;   this  federal  investment  must  be 
continued. 

Research  and  demonstration   (EHA  Part  E,  Sec.  641  and  642) 
has  been  obligated  at  a  level  of  $9.9  million  in  Fiscal  1973,  and 
the  Administration  proposed  maintaining  that  level  of  funding  in 
Fiscal  1974.     In  Fiscal  1973,  some  $7.9  million  will  have  been 
obligated  for  continuing  research  with  the  remaining  $2  million 
applied  to  new  research.     Approximately  the  same  division  between 
the  "new"  and  "continuing"  is  estimated  for  Fiscal  1974. 

For  Fiscal  1974,  research  priorities  have  been  assigned  to 
in^roving  the  delivery  of  services  in  preschool  education,  in 
establishing  new  initiatives  in  career  education  and  supporting 
continuing  education  programs  for  the  adult  deaf. 
MEDIA  SERVICES  AMD  CAPTIONED  FILMS 

The  Media  Services  ar^d  Captioned  Film  program  responds  to  the 
need  to  provide  the  handicapped  child  with  special  education 
materials.     (Part  F  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act)  What 
are  examples  of  acconplishments?     In  1973,  efforts  such  as  the 
uevelopment  of  Computer  Based  Resource  Centers  have  afforded  teach- 
ers of  handicapped  children  vith  detailed  instructional  strategies 
and  materials.     Nearly  500,000  CBRU's  »re  in  use  now  by  about 
75,000  teachers  of  the  handicapped.     Another  example: 
Project  Life,  a  programmed  language  system  to  teach  handicapped 
children,  and  Project  ME,  a  learning  program  for  young  handicapped 
children,  are  now  well  known.     These  programs  started  with  federal 
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funds.     Federal  activities  in  the  captioned  TV  area  for  deaf 
persons  has  meant  the  captlcning  ana  broadcasting  of  numerous 
programs  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Network,  including  the 
captioning  and  broadcasting  of  the  recent  Inaugural  Address  (a 
first  attempt  at  the  captioning  of  a  national  event  for  immediate 
broadcasting. 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Filns  was  obligated  at  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $13  million  in  Fiscal  1973,  and  the  budget  proposes 
to  maintain  that  obligation  in  Fiscal  ii*74.      (See  Appendix  H) 
Objectives  for  Fiscal  1974  in  the  communication  area  show  a  con* 
tinuation  of  many  worthy  initiatives  in  early  childhood  programs, 
in  manpower  development,   in  career  education,  as  well  as  all  full 
services,  examples  of  which  I  have  previously  cited. 
POSITION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  supports 
the  provisions  of  S.   896,  which  you  introduced  on  February  19,  and 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  —  and  we  do  so  for  all  of  the  reasons  previously  cited  in  our 
testimony. 


relative  to  your  future  legislative  considerations  for  the  handi- 
capped.    As  the  members  of  this  committee  well  know ,  there  are  six 
million  handicapped  children  of  school  age.     It  is  difficult  for 
many  to  accept  the  stark  reality  that  in  1973  less  than  one-half 
of  these  children  are  ireceiving  any  special  education  assistance. 
Even  more  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that  about  one  million  of 
these  children  are  provided  no  educational  opportunity  whatsoever. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  pc5C*tscript 
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We  at  The  Council  "for  Exceptional  dildren  are  optimistic 
that  a  free  education  for  all  hcindicapped  chil(i.ren  may  nonetheless 
become  a  reality  i.n  the  near  future.     Our  optimii-;n  is  inspired 
principally  by  the  fact  that  several  federal  courts  have  declared 
that  handicapped  children  have  a  right  to  an  education  and  that 
state  and  local  school  districts  must  take  eveiry  appropriate  action 
to  guarantee  that  constitutional  right.     In  capsule,  the  courts  are 
asserting  that  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,  and  a  significant 
national  movement  from  -"charity"  to  "rights"  is* everywhere  in 
evidence. 

The  degree  to  which  this  avenue  of  change  through  the  judicial 
system  is  being  successfully  employed  by  those  advocating  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  the  handicapped  is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  no  less  that  2  3  cases  pending  or  completed  in  some 
18  states,  with  reports  that  suits  are  being  considered  in  6  ad- 
ditional states. 

The  public  respcncibility  is  being  clearly  and  forcefully 
defined  by  the  courts.     As  an  example,  permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  decision  rendered  in  Mills  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia   (Civil  Action  No.   1939-71).     "The  defendants  are  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,   the  District  of 
Columbia  Lode,  and  their  own  regulations  to  provide  a  publicly 
supported  education  for  these  *  exceptional '  children.  Their 
failure  to  fulfill  this  clear  duty  to  include  and  retain  these  chil- 
dren in  the  public  school  system,  or  otherwise  provide  them  with 
publicly-supported  edut^ation,  and  their  failure  to  afford  them 
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due  process  hearing  and  periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused  by 
the  claim  that  there  are  insufficient  funds..." 

Further  evidence  of  both  the  impact  of  judicial  action. and 
mounting  public  awareness  can  be  viewed  in  the  impressive  number 
of  new  statutes  mandating  education  for  handicapped  children  which 
are  clearing  the  state  asseniblies.     In  calendar  year  1971',  a  very 
substantial  2  37  out  of  899  bills  introduced  regarding  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  enjoyed  final  approval  by  the  state  legislatures. 

With  pressure  from  the  courts,  as  well  as  parents  and  teachers, 
and  with  many  of  the  states  literally  over-powered  by  their  own 
crisis  in  public  finance,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  assume  a  substantial  fiscal  partnership  with  the 
states  and  local  communities  to  assure  that  handicapped  children 
will  no  longer  have  their  educational  futures  determined  solely 
by  the  availability  of  state  and  local  revenue. 

Of  course,  the  states  and  localities  are  making  an  effort  to 
increase  their  support,   and  the  present  level  of  spending  nationwide 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  is  $3.5  billion.     But  the  most 
responsible  sources  advise  that  it  would  cost  around  $7  billion 
to  provide  an  appropriate  public  education  for  all  handicapped 
children.     Thus  the  total  public  financial  commitment  must  be 
doubled. 

Hence,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  declare  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  concepts  underlying  S.6,  the  "Education  for 
all  Handicapped  Children  Act."     As  you  are  well  aware  as  a  co-sponsor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislative  proposa.?. ,  under  the  prime  sponsorship 
of  Senator  Harrison  k7illiams,  would  pay  to  the  states  75%  of  the 
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excess  costs _ incurred  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  and 
would  carry  a  price  tag  in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  an  estima- 
ted $1.7  billion. 

Relative  to  the  "Williains  bill,"  permit  me  to  quote  from  your 
own  remarks >  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  you  introduced  legislation 
to.  extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act:     "If  this  program 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)     comas  to 
fruition,  the  need  for  professional  personnel,  research,  instructional 
media  and  special  projects,  as  contained  in  the  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  will  be  in  greater  demand  to  serve  the'  irrcrease  of 
children  brought  into  our  school  systems." 

In  closing  we  would  ourselves  emphasize  that,  regardless  of 
other  legislative  developments,  extension  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  indeed  of  critical  import.     Without  the  basic 
services  as  well  as  the  innovative  and  "seed"  programs  supported 
vjnder  this  Act,  i;e  cannot  begin  to  fulfill  this  Republic's  commit- 
ment to  its  exceptional  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you. 
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APPK>n^IX  A 


STATE   BY  STATE  COMPARISON  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES 

(in  thousands) 
FY  1312 


State 

Total  State 

Education 

Exoenditi^-es 

Total  State 
Sp.  Education 
. Expenditures 

%  of  Funds 
Expended  for 
Sp.  Education 

Alabama 

$  "  465 ,221  - 

$  11,576 

2.49% 

Alaska 

151,585 

4,488 

2.96 

Arizona 

444,030 

11,967 

2.70 

Arkansas 

289 ,012 

3,046 

1.05 

Call fornia 

4,524  ,818 

294,000 

6.50 

Colorado 

555,349 

2i,4i9 

4.04 

Connecticut 

788,742 

66,304 

■      '  8,41 

Delaware 

190,000 

5,381 

2.83 

Dist,of  Col. 

204,443 

4,887 

2.  39 

Florida 

1,383,147 

57,451 

4.15 

Georgia 

873,067 

18,485 

2.12 

Hawaii 

218,738 

5,455 

2.  49 

Idaho 

147,297 

2,551 

1.  73 

111 inois 

2,648,941 

131,464 

4.96 

Indiana 

1,100,179 

i6,i5i 

2.56 

Iowa 

76  7,20  8 

26,517 

3.  46 

Kansas 

489,158 

23,686 

4,84 

Kentucky 

487,273 

14,5^4 

3.00 

Louisiana 

763,062 

15,070 

1.97 

Maine 

219,712 

.2,900 

1.32 

Maryland 

1  ,164  ,454 

24,272 

2.0  8 

i.  ssachusetts 

'  i, 121, 059 

36,7'24 

3.28 

Michigcin 

2,720,628 

94,368 

3.47 

J?!  nnesota 

1,039,735 

47,13" 

4.54 

Mississippi 

377,754 

6,1  ^6 

1.53 

Mi  sftouri 

870,542 

7.15 

Montana 

160,915 

^  •  7,442 

4.62 

Nebraska 

281,200 

11,659 

4.15 

Nevada 

136,200 

4,200 

3.08 

New  Hampshire 

148,244 

3,832 

2.58 

New  Jersey 

1,959,000 

78,392 

4.00 

New  Mexico 

248,615 

6,756 

2  .72 

New  York 

5,524,988 

344,304 

6.23 

North  Carolina 

f:J3,509 

26  ,000 

2.91 

North  Dakota 

117,100 

9,765 

8.  34 

Ohio 

2,255  ,000 

.  60,400 

2.68 

Oklahoma 

400,672 

8,771 

2.19 

Oregon 

498,557 

8,743 

1.  75 

Pennsylvania 

2  ,80L,000 

114,3X0 

4.08 

Rhode  Island 

20  4,32  7  - 

10,130 

4.96 

South  Carolina 

482,550 

13,380 

2  .77 

South  Dakota 

137,664 

2,633  . 

1.91 

Tennessee 

639  ,237 

31,424 

4.92 

Texas 

2,165,745 

86  ,500 

3.99 

Utah 

238,842 

15,722 

6.43 

Vermont 

143  ,544 

3,205 

2.23 

Virginia 

1,079  ,950 

39  ,002 

3.61 

Washington 

821,571 

45,859 

5.58 

West  Virginia 

298,935 

3,369 

1.13 

Wisconsin 

1,077,007 

54  ,038 

5.02 

Wyoming 

84,841 

3,169 

3.74 
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APPENDIX  A 

STATE  BY  STATE  COMPARISON  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES 

{in  thousa:ids) 
FY  19  7:^ 


state 

Total  State 

Education 

Exoenditures 

Total  State  - 
Sp .  Education 
Expend! tures 

%  of  Funds 
Expended  for 
Sp,  Education 

 ^^^  C~ 

Alabama 

5  465,221 

$  11,576 

2  .49% 

Alaska 

151,5  86 

4,488 

2  .96 

Ari  zona 

444 , 0  30 

11,96  7 

2.  70 

Ark an s  as 

289 ,012 

3 ,0  46 

1.05 

Call  fomia 

4,524, 818 

29  4,000 

6 . 50 

Colorado 

555,349. 

22 , 429 

•J     A  i 

4.04 

Connecticut 

788 , 742 

66,30  4 

8.  41 

Do 1 aware 

inn    n  f\n 
190 , OUO 

5,381 

^ .  83 

Dist.of  Col« 

204,44  3 

4,887 

2 ,  39 

F lorida 

1 , 383 , 147 

5  7,451 

4 . 15 

Georgia 

873,06  7 

18,485 

2 , 12 

Hawaii 

218,738 

5  , 455 

2.49 

-Luano 

14  7 , 29  7 

2,551 

1.73 

I llinois 

<i  ,648  , 9 41 

131 , 46  4 

4 » 96 

T  n    1  p  n  a 
-i-  (iUX  all  a 

1   inn  1 70 

^  .  30 

Iowa 

26,517 

3.46 

Kansas 

489 ,158 

23,686 

4.84 

Kentucky 

467,575 

14,554 

3.66 

Louisiana 

763,062 

15,070 

J  .97 

Maine 

219 ,712 

2,900 

1.32 

Maryland 

1,164,454 

24,272 

2.08 

Massachusetts 

i,i21,Ub' 

36',?'i4  ■ 

3.28 

Michigan 

2,720,62fa 

94,368 

3.47 

Minnesota 

1,039 ,735 

47,187 

4.54. 

Mississippi 

377,764 

6,146 

i.6:i 

Missouri 

,  870,542 

6i,235 

7.15 

Montana 

160,515 

7,442 

4.65 

Nebraska 

281,200 

11,659 

4.15 

Nevada 

136  ,200 

4,200 

3.08 

New  Hampshire 

148,244 

3,832 

2.58 

New  Jersey 

1,^959  ,000 

78,392 

4.00 

New  Mexico 

248,615 

6,756 

2.72 

New  York 

5,524,988 

344,304 

^.23 

North  Carolina 

893,509 

26  ,000 

2.91 

North  Dakota 

117,100 

9,765 

8.34 

Ohio 

2,255,000 

60  ,400 

2.68 

Oklahoma 

400  ,672 

8,771 

2.19 

Oregon 

498,557 

^  8,743 

1.75 

Pennsylvania 

2,801,000 

114,310 

4.68 

Rhode  Island 

204,327 

10,130 

4.96 

South  Carolina 

•  482,550 

13,380 

2.77 

South  Dakota 

137,664 

2,633 

1.91 

Tennessee 

639,237 

31,424 

4.92 

Texas 

2,165,745 

86 ,500 

3.99 

Utah 

238,842 

15,7^2 

6.43 

Vermont 

143,544 

3,205 

2.23 

Virginia 

1,079,950 

39,002 

3.61 

Washington 

821,571 

45,859 

5.58 

West  Virginia 

298,935 

3,369 

1.13 

'  Wisconsin 

1,077,007 

54,038 

5.02 

Wyoming 

84,841 

3,169 

.  3.74 
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HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN:      STATE  BY  STATE  BREAKDOWN  *      APPENDIX  B 


State 

No.  of 
Handicappe  d 
Chi Idren 

No.  of 
Handi  cappe  d 
Chi  Idren  Served 

%  Served 

Alabama 

1 11 , 149 

22 ,384 

20% 

Alaska 

5  ,050 

1,875 

37 

Ari  zona 

40  ,059 

12  ,678 

32 

Arkansas  - 

121 ,665 

12  ,492 

10 

Cali  fornia 

541,085  ■ 

321,765 

59 

Colorado 

75,855 

37,566 

50 

Connecticut 

89 , 866 

35, 344 

39 

De  law  a  re 

15  ,722 

8,  351 

53 

Dist.  of  Col. 

21,907 

9,568 

44 

Florida 

139 , 843 

105  ,321 

75 

Georgia 

129  , 864 

65  ,061 

50 

Hawaii 

19  ,590 

9,106 

46 

Idaho 

36  ,561 

8,595 

24 

11 linois 

255, 381 

180 ,877 

71 

Indiana 

145,091 

86  ,599 

60 

Iowa 

94,731 

36 ,521 

38 

Kansas 

54  ,556 

27,713 

51 

Kentucky 

78,386. 

24,331 

31 

Louisiana 

122,344 

45  ,056 

37 

Maine 

30,743 

6  ,758 

22. 

Maryland 

lS5,635l 

54 

Massachusetts 

108,612 

63,466 

58 

Michigan 

288,297 

165,018 

57 

Minnesota 

122,665 

76,4?.3 

62 

^ississipoi 

116,066 

16,5  8/ 

14 

Missouri 

221,578 

65,116 

29 

Montana 

23,600 

5,358 

23 

Nebraska 

93,568 

,  23,734 

25 

Nevada 

13,640 

6,300 

46 

New  Hampshire 

19,374 

^,o7o  ■ 

31 

New  Jersey 

231,055 

99 ,189 

43 

New  Mexico 

53,126 

8,655 

...  16 

New  York 

372,811 

221,219 

59 

Worth  Carolina 

17,2,580 

73,739 

43 

North  Dakota 

47,215 

3,947 

8 

Ohio 

335,898 

175,300 

52 

Oklahoma  - 

144,586 

23,746 

16 

Cre gon 

48,004 

26,274 

55 

Pennsylvania 

265,449 

156,830 

59 

Rhode  Island 

39,475 

13,475 

■  34 

South  Carolina 

106,505  * 

38,275 

36- 

South  Dakota 

.  17,795 

4,414 

25 

Tennessee 

131,903 

49  ,173 

36 

Texas 

777,731 

175,662 

23 

Utah 

■■  44,179 

27,d79 

61 

Ve  rmon  t 

20,631 

4  612 

22 

Vl rginia 

146,746 

44",  76  8 

30 

Washington 

79,294 

64,223 

81  • 

West  Virginia 

80,561 

15,161 

19 

Wisconsin 

155,813 

66,236 

43 

Wyoming 

18,475 

2,665 

14 

TOTAL 

6,559,301 

2  ,557,551 

39 

*■  FY  1972  data 
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APPENDIX 


education  for  the  lUndlcappad 


State  Grant  Program 


Stale  or 
Outlyinr.  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
EstlmateJL' 

1974 
Eatlmate^ 

TOTAL 

S  37.499.378 

$37,500,000 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arlrona 
Arkanaas 
Cal 1 f ornia 

714,722 
200,000 
281,316 
372,783 
3,000,969 

623,197 
200,000 
292,683 
330,113 
3,385,395 

— 

Colorado  ^ 
Connect  1  cut 
Delaware 
n or  Ida 
Ceorff  la 

357,041 
462,435 
200,000 
921,515 
853,556 

401b127  I 
508,420 
200,000 
1,071,232 
832,051 

"  ~  ~ 

Hawa 1 1 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

<v  200,000 
200,000 

1,863,550 
932,742 
541,816 

200,000 
200,000 
1,901,096 
926,786 
492,895  . 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Loul8ian>i 
-  Maine 
Maryland 

423,897 
638,302 
714,466 
200,000 
618,153 

388,245 
572,173 
696,632 
200,000 
691,156 

Hftssachufiettfi 
Michn-.an 
Minnesota 
Miasl  ss  i  pi>l 
Miasour  i 

939,707 
1,587,955 
,,91,697 
500,272 

OUJ , JU J 

958,174 
1,624,522 
693,438 
423,539 

/07,< JO 



fbnton.i 

Nebraska 

Nrvad;) 

New  n,ii'i|i'.li  j  re 
.    New  Jcr.'it  y 

200,000 
272,180 
200,000 
200,000 
1,084,951 

200,000 
248,063 
200,000 
200,000 
1,180,056 

New  Mi  xic  0 
New  York 
Worth  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

220,14? 
2,917,989 
1,007»815 

200,000 
1,902,397 

200,000 
2,934,166 
916,643 
200,000 
1,875,154 

Oklahoma 
Oretf^ri 
Vcnni^yl  vanla 
Rhode  Itjland 
Sc  jth  Carol Ina 

459,249 
349,280 
2,092,856 
200,000 
561,765 

430,532 
355,386 
1,946,284 
200,000 
494,7.34 

Soutli  I)i>k()ra 
TcunL-9  9pn 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermuut 

200,000 
741,666 
2,001,270 
207,289 
200,000 

§  200,000 
678,849 
2,020,909 
210,893 
200,000 



Vlrcinla 
U'esy'lngton 
W    L  Virginia 
^leconaln 
Wyoming 

826,445 
565,723 
393,108 
782,823 
200,000 

822,173 
595, a57 
296,941 
800,113 
200,000 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

200,000 

200,000 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
TrilsL  Territory 
VirRln  Islands 

70,000 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

70,000 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Ai fairs 

130,000 

130,000 

1/  Distribution  cr.tlmated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population,  April  I,  ^^TO  with 
"   a  minimum  of  $200,000.    3  percent  of  the  50  States  and  D.C.  amount  reserved  for 

2/  l^liTJliitn^^^^^^^^^^  submitted  to  conaolidate  thia  activity  Into  Special 
Education  Revenue  SharlnR. 
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Special  Target  Programa  Al^fLtiVl.K  L 

Early  Ed.         Deaf  Blind  Ct.         IMC  Learning  Dls. 

Part  C  Part  C  Part  C  Part  G 

eglon  Total      7,5O0,06o  7  500,000  ^,^98.261  /.^^J.aLU 


i^or.ncccicui 

116.600 

Msiinc 

59.981 

T 

MasBachusetta 

254.111 

700,000 

275,561 

New  Hampshire 

60, COO 

Rhode  laland 

0 

i^l>,UUU 

Vr-rronr 

39,500 

New  Jersey  *• 

182.818 

Now  York 

640.070 

830.000 

36l,0J6 

TucrLo  Rico 

•  125.000 

VirRln  Islands 

Delaware 

0 

Di&t.  of  Colurcbla 

155.264 

259, 8« 

Maryland 

125,000 

III 

Per.nsylvnnla 

335.000 

125.000 

VlrKinia 

198 f 000 

399,557 

125.000  • 

West  Virginia 

90,000 

125.000 

Alahnnia 

228.333 

755, 00& 

^lorldn 

66.550 

Gcorcla 

195,788 

111,981 

IV 

fcentuckv 

110.000 

A65,73i 

230,000 

350,000 

25,000 

North  Carolina 

241,030 

550,000 

South  Carolina 

99,439 

196.758 

316.96'J 

IlJlnois 

287.511 

IiitHrtnA 

110.000 

50,000 

jr  

120,000 

875,000 

2R2,2n7 

124,990 

Ohio 

125,000 

250  000 

'  6A,585 

s'Xccon^  in 

178.U2 

2BB;504 

58.507 

51,342 

44.000 

VI 

167.251 

125.000 

60.000 

390.412 

975.000 

360.124 

125.000 

165,777 

123.515 

'IT 

58,500 

275,000 

125.000 

>tJ  cc/mni  

185.000 

45.100 

54.000 

125.000 

147,988 

800.000 

275.000 

Montana  

60.000 

North  Dakota 

iO.OOO 

III 

SoaLli  Dakota 

60,000 

\}rnh 

60,000 

y6,S20 

,N  r  {  ynn  t 

141,119 

559,541 

975,000 

.  339.698 

60,000 

 367.020  

X 

99,834 

r.,,i,. 

V.  iiw  T.-  rrUnry  

/.J  •(>  '.r-,  

59,700 

X 

100,000 

nr-tn,iM  

233.331 

294,975 

Washington 

105,000 

650,000 

I 
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BEH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  FY  1972 
MANPOWER 


APPENDIX  F 


Dlv.  of  Colleges 
and  Universities 


ReRlon 

Total  28.680.409 

5.940.000 

.._J4.620.409 

Connecticut 

578.225 

106. 54^ 

'684.766 

X 

Maine 

170.200 

67.8o-> 

238.093 

Massachusetts 

1U48.147 

157.902 

1.306.049 

New  Hampshire 

20.Qnn' 

61.750 

81.750 

Rhode  Island 

66.260 

147-266 

Vermont 

 ^81,000  

56.360 

246.470 

New  Jersey 

307,300 

188,332 

495.632 

New  York 

2,598,316 

200,000 

2,798,316 

II 

Puerto  Rico 

170,367 

102,249 

272.616 

Vlrjiln  Islands                                                         ^                         0   0 

Delaware 

42.400  ■ 

'58.435 

100.835 

District  of  C9lumbla 

987.538 

6^,395 

1.051.935 

III 

Maryland 

551.8f>l 

121.451 

673.252 

Pennsylvania 

U20.900 

200.000 

1.520.900 

VlrRlnla 

1103R.552 

138.822 

1.177.374 

West  Vlrelnla  . 

196.180 

84-797 

280.977 

Alsbama 

479,300" 

119,417 

598.717 

Florida 

950,916 

167,869 

1,118,785 

Georgia 

641,82^ 

138.416 

780,239 

IV 

Kentucky 

434.447 

112,705 

547.152 

Miss-^sslppl 

227,726 

95,537 

323,263 

North  Carolina 

684,16^ 

149,175 

833,341 

South  Carolina 

134.200 

100,663 

234.863 

896.400 


658.648 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 


83,000 


93,800 


Utah 


109,100 


Wyoming" 


66,200 


Arizona 


87.767 


62,279 


61.079 


_61,812 
"^8.483 


54,489 


990.676 


683.203 


1145,279 


170,912 
759,338 


Call  c'ornla 

2.234.191 

200.000 

2»434,19l 

IX 

Hawaii 

65.400 

 62.7^8 

^^28.188 

Nevada 

89.800 

56.767 

146.567 

American  Samoa 

0 

5nn,nn0 

Guam 

0 

«frtf.j  nno 

snn.nnO 

Trust  Tjrritorles 

0 

AiasKa 

31,200 

53.390 

84,590 

Idaho 

105,400 

62,178 

167,578 

X 

Oregon 

645.500 

88.133 

733,633 

Washington 

32di4(:)d 

109,837 

438,237 
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APPENDIX 


Teacher  Education 


Fiscal  Year  1972; 


Indlvldioala 
Dlrccrly 
Supported 


PerionncI  C^tputt 
from  Supporced 
froiccta  (aatO 


Amouot 


New: 

Uodergradt  re   2,500 

Master's   3,000 

.  Poatmaater's   B25 

Suflxncr  trainees   3,150 

iTiatltutc  trainees   12,700 

New  program  developmant  grants. 

New  special  projects  (Program).  — 

Subtotal   22,175 

Cont  f nulnfi; 

Undergraduate  

Kaater'  

Fostmostcr'e.  

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA)   — 

Subtotal   -- 

TOTAL   22,175 


3«,550 

(lOO) 
(200) 
(45) 
(45) 


$  2,230,000 
'.7,450,000 
1,420,000 
3,122,000 
2,153,000 


2,476,000 


18,851,000 


1,900,000 
5,820,000 
2,60O»00O 
3.m,000 

1.240  >000 

15,044.000 


36,550 


$33,895,0001^ 


Fiscal  Year  1973; 


New; 

Undergraduate   2,600 

Master'    3,500 

PoBtmastci 's   950 

Suamer  trainees   3,500 

Institute  trnlaces..   15,500 

New  program  development  grants.  ^  — 

New  flpcclal  projects,,,,  

Subtotal   26,250 

Continuing;  " 

Undergraduate  

Master's  

Postmaster's  >•>,.  

Special  orojcctfir  

Supplemental  stipends.*  

Administrative  costs  (SEA)  

Subtotal  

TarAL  26,250 


U,000 
10,000 
2,200 
3,500 
15,500 
(35) 
(10) 

42,200 


(100) 
(200) 
<45) 
(50) 


$  2,000,000 
7,600,000 
1,650,000 
3,200,000 
2,200,000 

^2,660,000 
19,310,000 


2,100,000 
6,600,000 
3^300,000 
4,360,000 
100,000 
1.240.000 

17.600,000 


42,200 


$36,910,0001^ 
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Teacher  Education  (cont'd,) 


Individuals 
Directly 
Supported 


Fiacal  Year  1974: 


Peraonnel  ^tputs 
from  Supported 
Prolects  (est,) 


Amount 


New: 

,   Undcrgraduatr   1 ,  900 

Master's   3,600 

Postmaster's   fiOo 

Suinner  trainees   3,500 

Institute  trainees   I6,0uc 

Nev  program  development  grants. 

New  Bpccial  projects   _ — .  _ 

Subtotal.   25,800 

Continuing: 

Undergraduate  

Master's  

Postmaster's..*...,  

Summer  trainees  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  coats  (SEA)  

Subtotal  ,  , 

TOTAL   25,600 


35,000 
12,900 
2,800 
3,500 
16,000 
(35) 
^10) 

70,200 


(100) 
(200) 
(^5) 
(50) 


2,000,000 
8,100,000 
1,940,000 
3,200,000 
2,200,000 
2,660,000 


$20,100,000 


2,100,0U0 
6,600,000 
3,200,000 
4,360,000 
100,000 


17,600.000 


70,200 


$37,700,0001/ 


In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  at  least  54  State  agencies  (51/  States  plus  4 
outlying  territories)  and  304  institutions  o£  higher  education  have  participated 
in  manpower  preparation. 

1*973  1974 
Estimate  Estimate 
No,  Amount  No.  Amount 

New  Institutions...   10      $     260,000         10      $  250,000 

Continuing  Institutions   3jL4       36.650.000       324  37.450,000 

TOTAL   324     $36,910,0001''    334  $37,700.0001^ 


In  the  tflblea  for  fiscal  yaars  1972  and  1973,  the  Physical  education  and 
recreaticTH  training  program  was  not  included  in  the  totals.    In  tables  for 
fiscal  yonr  1974  it  ie. 
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APPENDIX  H 


Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 

Pcogrom  Financial  DntJ  1973  '  1974 

Captioned  films  -  cjUural   $  1,000,000  $  1,000,000 

Captioned  films  -  e*  ucatlonal   1,000,000  1,000,000 

SEIMC/fUlCN   7,000,000  7,000,000 

Demonstrations   2,100,000  2,100,000 

National  Tlioater  of  Denf   500,000  350,000 

Notional  Center  Educational  Medio  and  Materiole,.  500,000  750,000 

Coptioned  Telovlsion   sOO,OOD  800.000 

TOTAL   $13,000,000  $13,000,000 
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Senator  Randolph.  We  will  continue  these  hearings  tomorrow  mom- 
ins;  at  9:30. 

Tliank  vou  very  much. 

IWliercupon  at  1:30  p.m.  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  0 :30  a.m.  on  March  21, 1973.] 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED— 1973 


WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  21,  1973 

U.S.  Skxatk, 

xSL'BCO>nvnTTEE  ox  THK  ILvXDlCAPPED 
01^  THF.  COMMITTKK  OX  LabOU  AXD  PuBUC  WkI.FARE, 

Washingtoiu  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursimnt  to  notice,  at  9:30  fi.m.  in  room 
4282,  Xew  Senate  Office  Building,  vSenator  Jennings  Randolph 
(chairman  of  tlfe  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Randolph,  Williams-  Schweiker,  Beall,  and 
Stafford. 

Staif  members  present:  iNIrs.  Patria  Forsythe.  professional  staff 
member,  and  Roy  Millenson,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Raxdolpu.  Good  morning  to  all  of  you. 

This  is  our  second  day  of  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped.  The  Nvitnesses  Avere  helpful  to  us  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  children. 

We  are  especially  grateful  that  this  mornhig^the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  ITollings,  has  fitted  into  his  busy  schedule 
an  ai)pearance  here  so  that  he  may  introduce  friends  of  liis  from 
Chni'leston  in  the  State  he  n'.ell  reprcsonts. 

I  will  give  him  the  privilege  of  naming  the  witnesses.  The  record 
Avill  show  their  expertise  and  their  service  in  the  field  that  are 
working  on  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ERNEST  P.  HOLLINGS,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  TToijjngs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  and  this  committee.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Charles  Banov,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Xancy,  who  have  been  pioneers  in  the  field  of  autistic 
study. 

This  is  a  developing  field  for  me.  I  learn  something  new  about  it 
each  day,  and  as  T  become  more  involved  and  find  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  training  program,  as  the  one  sponsored  here  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  r  look  to  jny  own  State  and  find  that  my  good  personal 
friends  from  Charleston  have  really  been  leaders  in  the  field  in  the 
State. 

Dr.  Banov  is  a  native  of  Charleston  and  specializes  in  both  internal 
medicine  and  allergies.  Mrs.  Banov  is  a  trained  medical  technologist. 
They  are  pare?its  of  a  OV<>-year-old  cliikl.  Combining  their  expertise 
and  dedication  to  auti.stic  children,  the  BancTvs  have  almost  single 
handedly  brought  tbe  battle  of  autism  to  the  attention  of  my  State. 
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As  a  husband  and  wife  team,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Banov  have  traveled 
all  over  the  State,  organizing  parents,  attending  conferences,  visit- 
ing State  legislators.  Through  their  work  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Retardation,  $25,000  was  allocated  in  the 
South  Carolina  mental  health  budget  to  set  up  autistic  programs  in 
South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Banov  is  also  available  as  a  volunteer,  often  substituting  for 
her  busy  husband.  The  Banovs  organized  the  State  and  local  Charleston 
branch  of  the  National  Society  for  Autistic  Children,  and  Dr.  Banov 
serves  as  research  chairman  for  the  national  society.  These  two  fine 
people  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  solving  the  problems  of  autism. 
They  have  educated  the  public  and  aroused  public  interest  in  this  little 
known  disease. 

Dr.  Banov  is  recognized  throughout  the  country  and  I  know  his 
testimony,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Banov,  will  be  very  useful  to  this  com- 
mittee. Let  me  emphasize  my  gratitude  for  your  unusual  courtesy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  hearing  us  at  this  hour  and  receiving  these 
witnesses. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Rollings. 
We  are  rather  holding  those  hearings  in  a  sense,  you  know,  for  South 
Carol Lia  to  help  us.  We  had  a  State  senator  appear  yesterday. 

Senator  Holltnos.  That  was  the  Senator  Waddell  I  just  referred  to. 
Senator  Randolph.  Do  you  know  him  w^ell  ? 

Senator  Hollings.  I  know^  him  very  well.  He  and  I  ran  a  losing 
campaign  together. 

Senator  Wtlliams.  ITe  said  he  was  also  on  a  winning  campaign. 

Senator  Holltngs.  We  lost  one  big  one  in  2962.  He  is  a  very  good 
close  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  a.:  outstanding  member  of  our  State 
senate,  probably  the  most  active  member  on  our  finance  committee,  and 
with  respect  to  social  problems  of  the  kind  you  are  considering,  he  is 
right  at  the  forefront. 

Senator  Randoli»h.  We  found  his  testimony  very  helpful  in  bring- 
ing to  u^  his  personal  experience,  as  well  as  his  legislative  work. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with 
us.  If  you  can  stay,  we  are  very  grateful,  but  T  understand  that 
another  meeting  calls  you. 

Senator  Holltngs.  You  and  I  both  have  the  Energy  Policy  Com- 
mittee meeting,  f  appreciate  your  courtesies. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  are  very  happy  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  lias  joined  us  today  as  he  did  yesterday;  this  cer- 
tainly indicates  his  strong  support  of  the  efforts  that  we  are  making 
in  the  subcommittee. 

Do  you  have  any  statement  this  morning  that  you  want  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Williams.  Not  at  Miis  point. 

Senator  Randolph.  Doctor,  would  you  and  your  helpmate  go  for- 
ward with  your  testimony? 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  BANOV,  RESEARCH  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MRS.  CHARLES  BANOV 

Dr.  Banov.  I  had  occision  in  the  last  few  minutes  to  read  some  of 
the  testimony  'chat  has  a  lready  been  presented  to  this  committee,  and  it 
was  very  well  organizer],  and  covered  the  field  fairly  well.  So  I  thought 
perhaps  what  I  would  do  in  these  few  minutes  would  be  to  review  some 
of  these  points  possibly  and  clarify  some  of  the  technical  aspects.  I 
appear  before  you  as.t  'ie  father  of  an  autistic  child. 

Altliough  I  am  a  yhysician  and  involved  as^research  chairman  of 
the  national  group,  \  am  not  a  professional,  per  se,  in  this  field.  So 
I  can  speak  to  you  as  a  parent.  This  is  a  very  unusual  disease,  as  you 
folks  liaA^e  been  told  In  that  I  cannot  think  of  any  disease  in  medicine 
that  I  have  run  i]ito  in  my  professional  career  that  i?  quite  this 


healthy.  Tliey  just;  do  not  get  the  usual  diseases  of  other  children 
for  some  peculiar  reason.  They  do  not  seem  to  get  as  many  childhood 
diseases.  And  for  &ome  reason  they  do  not  injure  themselves  as  often. 

Thoy  are  norma  lly  unbelievably  beautifully  healthy  children.  Yet 
for  some  abnormality  in  the  signals,  some  well-documented  difficulty  in 
tlie  chemistry  of  their  brains,  these  children  do  not  get  the  noiTnal 
signals  that  other  children  get  as  they  grow  up.  As  a  result,  they  do 
not  learn  properly.  They  generally  have  difficulty  with  communica- 
tions and  language  and  here  we  are  faced  with  children  who  live  a 
longer  than  nonnal  life.  They  do  not  die  in  the  teens  or  in  the  twenties, 
as  so  many  other  r&tarded  children  do.  They  will  be  around  for  60,  70, 
80  yeai*s.  And  probably  when>  research  comes  out  on  these  children, 
they  will  probably  outlive,  I  would,  estimate  other  normal  people  in 
terms  of  heart  and  malignant  diseases. 

Yet  in  their  br:iin  development  these  children  have  the  mental 
capacity  of  4,  6,  8  months  to  a  year,  untrained.  But  the.  thing  is  that 
these  children  can  l>e  trained  and  can  be  taught.  Therein  becomes  the 
fact  about  these  di;3ease  which  makes  it  so  unusual.  If  I  might  be 
personal^  I  have  practiced  medicine  for  a  number  of  yeai*s  and  teach  at 
a  medical  imiversity  and  p'orticipate  in  various  community  activities 
and  when  our  chilcl  was  born,  this^ child  initially  would  stay  up  all 
night  long  wandering  around. 

These  children  hav(i  peculiar  sleep  patterns  in  that  if  you"  turn  off 
tlie  lights  sometimes,  the^e  children  wander  in  the  dark  as  if  they  are 
a  bat.  Some  of  them  can  see  in  the  dark.  They  do  not  need  as  much 
sleep,  often  tl\cy  wander  around  all  nio;ht  long.  You  can  imagine  what 
this  will  do  to  a  family,  what  it  can  do  to  me  trying  to  practice  medi- 
cine, and  my  wife  trying  to  raise  three  normal  children.  These  children 
can  become,  untrained,  quit^  destructive  to  others,  as  well  as  U)  them- 
selves. They  can  decimate  a  family. 

You  can  imagine  a  few  months  living  with  a  child  like  that  who  is 
that  retarded  but  with  normal  physical  development.  This  is  what 
makes  the  disease  imnsual.  They  can  work  intricate  puzzles.  They  can 
turn  on  a  phonogra  ph  and  turn  off  a  phonograph.  They  can  work  a  gate, 
the  intricacies  of  a  locked  door.  Yet  they  will  walk  out  of  a  home  and 
go  down  the  street  untrained,  getting  lost. 


unusual.  Here  we 


unusually 
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AVhen  this  particular  problem  was  about  to  aate  my  family  and 
my  prodncHvity  as  a  physician  and  member  of  a  community,  we  were 
foitunatc  to  find  a  small  program  in  St.  Louis  where  my  wife  went 
for  3  weeks  with  our  child.  She  got  a  hotel  room  and  took  the 
child  there  and  every  day  went  to  a  training  center  for  3  weeks,  and 
vithin  3  weeks  that  child  could  be  taught  enough  so  that  she  could 
Hve  in  our  family. 

This  was  veiy  enlightening  to  me  that  this  could  be  done  by  be- 
havior modification,  and  conditioning,  similar  to  some  of  the  techniques 
we  use  in  training  various  animals  to  do  ceitain  things.  We  can  use 
this  in  human  beings.  This  child  could  be  taught.  As  a  result  of  this, 
I  was  able  to  engage  in  my  professional  activities  and  niy  wife  could 
take  care  of  her  family.  In  going  about  the  State  in  talking  to  groups, 
for  example,  we  spoke  at  a  Eotary  group  in  our  comui iuiity  some  months 
ago,  and  a  salesman  was  visiting  a  home  after  this  talk  and  found  such 
a  child.  The  child  had  been  seen  by  a  number  of  physicians  and  was 
left  in  the  home  practically  destroying  the  family  and  the  physicians 
could  offer  nothing  for  this  child,  even  in  retardation  centei'S  and 
retardation  groups.  Yev  finding  that  child  we  were  able  to  get  some 
help,  get  this  child  into  some  little  minor  training  program  we  had, 
and  in  a  few  months  this  child  was  almost  ready  to  enter  a  noiTOal 
kindergarten  or  cla^ssroom  situation. 

The  thing  abou^  these  children  is  that  they  caji  be  trained.  If  not 
trained,  they  will  not  only  be  a  loss  to  themselves,  to  society,  but  the 
entire  family  involved  v^-ith  them  wmU  be  lost.  Now  the  peculiar  thing 
about  this  disease,  is  that  we  have  found  wherein  some  of  the  defect  lies, 
and  this  has  been  presented  in  some  technical  detail  to  you  already. 
This  is  a  chemical  called  serotonin,  which  is  in  the  brain.  It  is  one  of 
the  chemicals  that  helps  the  brain  function.  If  that  particular  chemical 
does  not  get  to  the  brain  in  the  proper  amount,  this  defect  occurs. 

Now  we  know  where  the  defect  lies.  That  paiticular  defect  also  is 
involved  in  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  other  severe  forms  of  mental 
disease.  So  the  spinoff  from  any  research  that  could  be  done  in  this 
particular  diseiise  could  affect  perhaps  other  major  mental  dise^isc?. 
This  is  what  as  a  physician  intrigues  me  so  uniquely  about  this  disease. 
In  my  reading  as  a  lay  person  in  this  field,  but  as  a  ]>hysician  able  to 
interpret  the  medical  literatui'e,  I  am  amazed  by  the  similanties  in  this 
defect  that  we  have  been  able  to  uncover  in  autism,  and  in  other  men- 
tal diseases,  and  in  the  wa}^  other  drugs  work  in  other  medical  diseases, 
which  as  you  gentlemen  know,  is  a  major  problem  in  this  Nation  and 
the  wovhi  today.  We  feel  that  any  time  in  research  spent  with  these 
children  and  in  these,  diseases  would  have  a  tremendously  impoitant 
spinoff  in  other  diseases. 

If  I  might  take  a  minute  or  two  more  to  mention  that  I  can  only 
speak  for  our  State,  but  I  am  certain  this-could  be  multiplied  in  other 
States.  There  are  no  facilities  whatsoever  in  our  State  for  these  chil- 
dren to  go  Avhere  there  is  any  parent  training  pi'ogmm. 

If  a  mother  were  to  be  ill  or  to  have  some  medical  problem  which 
would  ref(uire  the  necessity  of  being  away  from  that  family  there  is 
nowhere  in  our  particular  State  where  these  children  could  go  where 
there  is  any  residential  training  program. 

The  only  I'esidential  school  that  we  have  that  even  has  a  semblance 
of  a  program  now  takes  under  15  patients  at  a  cost,  privately,  of  $550 
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II  month,  and  tlierc  ai-e  presently  no  South  Cai'olina  residents  who  can 
afford  it  or  that  go  to  that  school,  so  that  little  school  is  just  a  niinoi* 
drop  in  the  Inicket  and  is  a  private  school  and  has  no  South  Carolina 
residents.  Tlierefore  we  ha\'e  absolutely  no  facilities  at  all  in  which  to 
put  these  children. 

The  other  point  and  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  I 
am  convinced  as  a  father  and  as  a  professional  in  another  field  of  medi- 
cine that  this  type  of  tvaiuiug  program  cannot  be  done  only  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  These  children  cannot  go  for  4  or  5  houi*s  a  day.  They 
nuist  be  ti'ained  24  hours  a  day  and  for  that  i*eason  we  absolutely  must 
have  residential  centers  created  and  in  any  bill  and  in  any  moneys 
introduced  we  nuist  have  residential  center?  not  to  put  these  children 
away  in  custodial  cai'e  but  so  we  can  have  etfecti\^e  training  programs 
for  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kandolpit.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Banov,  The  testi- 
mony you  gave  today  compliments  what  we  heard  yesterday,  con- 
cerning the  autistic  child. 

We  had  with  us  yesterday  the  representative  of  the  National  Society 
of  Autistic  Children :  and  she,  just  as  you,  has  an  autistic  child  in  the 
family.  Slie  explained  how  autistic  children  have  only  recently  found 
nndershinding. 

You  li;t*\  touched  upon  the  family  dislocation  which  takes 
place,  '^liis  was  also  touched  upon  by  INIrs.  Ackerly  and  by  Lloyd 
Nolan,  the  motion  picture  aiid  television  actor,  who  had  the  same 
problem  within  his  family.  P 

Let  us  i^emember,  however,  that  you  are  talking  about  your  child 
of  how  many  yeai^? 

Dr.  Banov.  Six  and  one-half. 

Senator  KA^M:)OL^II.  He  was  talking  about  a  child  who  had  this 
problem  80  years  ago  No  one  knew  anything  about  it.  T  think  it  is 
very  important  to  check  the  progress'  being  made  by  fitting  Mr. 
Nolan's  testimony  with  yours. 

Tt  was  said  yesterday  that  there  are  approximately  24,000  of 
these  children.  I  am  not  attempting  to  get  an  exact  approximation 
of  figures,  but  do  you  have  any  figure  you  would  like  to  give  us? 

Dr.  Baxov.  Let  my  wife  give  those  figures  to  you. 

Senator  Kandolpii.  Nancy. 

Mi^.  Banov.  From  the  national  .statistics  taat  wc  have  studied  there 
are  about  4  to  9  births  in  10,000  that  have  litis  problem.  We  figure  it 
would  1x1^  close  to  80,000  to  100,000  in  the  Nation.  In  our  own  St^ite, 
we  have  approximately  1,200  of  these  children,  but  many  of  them,  be- 
cause the  parents  did' not  know  that  thc^e  children  coidd  benefit  by 
training,  have  been  sent  away. 

They  are  just  either  out  at  State  mentnl  .institiu-lons  ov  in  institu- 
tions for  retarded  receiving  custodial  care.  It  is  these  forgotten  chil- 
dren that  we  woidd  like  to  help  and  those  be  inf^bom  now; 

Senator  RANDOLrii.  We  have  disparity  here  of  perhaps  50,000  or 
60,000.  Yesterday  an  estimate -of  24,000  was  presented.  So  we  are 
attempting  to  co]:)e  with  a  number  that  is  not  really  known,  and  we 
are  continuing,  of  course,  to  discover  that  cei-tain  children  fall  within 
this  categoi-y  that  we  might  not  have  placed  in  this  category  at  an*^ 
earlier  date. 
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Mrs,  Banov.  That  is  correct.  Many  parents  were  told,  there  is  no 
hope  for  that  child,  put  that  child  away,  so  the  statistics  are  probably 
not  accurate,  I  have  some  statistics  in  here  that  I  can  leave  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Randolph.  You  can  supply  them  for  the  record.  Any  backup 
material  that  you  have  will  ccii:-ainly  be  helpful  in  our  study  of  this 
subject. 

Now  another  point  concerns  me.  Doctor,  You  spoke  about  your 
wife  going  to  St  Louis,  is  that  correct? 
Dr,  Banov.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph,  She  went  there  because  there  was  a  school.  How 
many  schools  are  there  in  this  countiy  where  she  could  have  gone? 

Dr.  Banov.  Senator,  I  would  est-imate  that  thei-c  wei-c  pmbably  no 
other  schools  in  this  counti-y  that  could  have  provided  wliat  this  small, 
cxj)erimeutal  school  set  up  initially  by  parents,  would  have  available. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well  then  there  ceitainly  is  a  scarcity  of  scliools 
that  have  adequate  staffing  or  adoquate  facilities. 

Dr.  Banov.  They  are  practically  nil.  The  only  way  I  found  out 
about  this  school  at  all  is  being  active  in  the  national  organization 
and  being  a  physician.  But  I  would  imagine  someone  who  was  not 
involved  in  this  field  at  all,  and  had  such  a  child  would  have  absolutely 
no  access  to  any  care  whatsoever. 

Senator  Randolph.  Now,  Doctor,  I  want  to  make  a  confession.  You 
see  I  never  heard  of  autistic  children  pei'soually  until  Mis.  Ruth  Sul- 
livan came  to  talk  with  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  was  my  fii-st 
exposure  to  this  problem.  Are  physicians  generally  more  knowledgea- 
ble about  this  condition  ? 

Dr.  Baxow.  You  share  this  problem  with  many  pediatricians  in 
this  country,  who  have  had  only  a  limited  exposure,  perhaps  a  defini- 
tion, and  maybe  a  miinite  or  two  of  explanation  in  one  of  their  courses 
in  medical  school, 

I  have  inquired  of  many  physicians  about  this  problem  and  they 
themselves  would  not  know  how  to  handle  such  a  child.  They  would 
probably  try  to  gei  this  child  out  of  their  practice  and  into  some  psy- 
chiatric center  for  lack  of  any  place  better  to  go.  They  could  not  even 
handle  this  child  in  their  waiting  room.  Just  a  simple  thing  of  going 
to  a  physician  for  nonnal  standard  immunization,  tetanus,  typhoid, 
this  type  thing,  is  an  almost  impossible  task  with  one  of  these  children. 

Senator  Randolph.  If  thei^e  is  a  parent  witli  one  type  of  liandi- 
capped  child,  there  are  one  hundredfold  patients,  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Banov.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Randolph,  Undeistanding,  certainly  is  not  easy  to  come 
by  even  from  a  specialist, 
Dr.  Banov.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you,  veiy  much.  Doctor  Banov,  your 
child  is  how  old  now?' 
Dr.  Banov.  Our  child  is  six  and  a  half. 

Senator  Whxiams.  What  are  your  hopes  for  this  child  in  tenns  of 
being  part  of  public  education  ? 

Dr.  Banov.  Realistically  there  are  two  hopes  that  the^  would  have. 
Number  one,  that  research  would  be  contimied  effectively  so  that 
possibly  a  chemical  basis  of  this  problem  can  be  resolved  and  we  could 
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thereforo  liavc  her  brain  able  to  absorb  adequate  input,  if  wc  could  ffet 
special  training.  To  get  a  residential  center  where  this  child  could  be 
taught,  not  only  in  the  morning  at  12:00  o'clock  but  also  3:00  o'clock 
in  the  morning^  if  she  got  up  and  were  diflicult  to  handle.  If  she  could 
bo  t^iuglit,  then  that  pmper  niput  conhl  be  given,  then  this  child  could 
be  made  to  have  a  positive  adjustnieiit  into  a  sheltered  workshop  or 
who  knows  what  activity. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  from  a  realistic  standpoint  is  I  still  have 
responsibility  to  the  coniniuaity  iu  my  professional  field,  in  iny  teach- 
iug  commitmei\ts,  and  to  n^y  patients,  which  cannot  be  elVcctivcly  done 
if  I  am  up  all  night  and  having  to  do  custodial  care  with  a  child  for 
which  I  do  not  have  training  or  background,  so  that  I  would  hope  that 
I  would  be  able  to  have  professional  people  in  that  field  take  care  of 
this  child  so  I  could  do  what  I  am  trained  to  do.  The  siime  would 
hold  true  with  my  wife  who  has  responsibilities  to  the  conimuiiity  and 
also  three  other  normal  unusually  bright  healthy  children;  which  she 
now  cannot  participate  in  her  career  as  a  mother  and  mcinher  of  a 
community,  having  to  do  work  with  an  untrained  and  untreated  child. 

Senator  Williams.  From  what  is  known  now,  the  best  hope  is  a 
residential  center? 

Dr.  Ranov.  This  is  one  of  the  hopes.  As  is  true  of  all  diseases,  there 
are  dift'erent  aspects  to  the  spectrum  of  these  childi'en.  Some  are  Jiuich 
more  severely  involved  than  othei'S.  Some,  conceivably  with  adequate 
teaching  and  behavior  modification  techniques,  can  be  placed  in  a  nor- 
mal school  or  in  a  specialized  type  program,  on  a  da;y  care  basis. 

Othei'S,  such  as  oui-s,  would  require,  to  be  etfectively  taught  and  to 
effectively  ho.  rehabilitated,  would  need  24-hour  day  care,  away  from 
the  family,  where  they  would  have  professionals  available  24  lioui^s 
a  day  to  hajidle  the  problem.  So  it  would  depend  on  the  individual  case 
and  how  seveiely  involved  with  this  disease  that  paiticular  individual 
is. 

We  have  seei?  cases  ourselves  where  with  intelligent  parents  and 
good  professional  training,  tliese — we  know  one  family  with  this  child 
in  a  normal  school.  The  father  now  is  an  attorney,  is  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  his  activities  because  he  has  gotten  help  ai.id  his  child  is 
able  to  go  to  a  normal  school.  We  have  seen  

Senator  Williams.  "Wliere  did  that  child  get  help?  What  service 
was  it?  1  1 

Dr.  Banov.  That  was  an  experimental  program  available  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  where  this  family  has  to  go  for  8  days  a  month.  This  man 
left  his  practice,  he  stayed  in  a  motel  with  his  wife,  and,  they  took  this 
child  8  days  a  month'  to  another  State,  where  this  child  could  get 
rather  intensive  care:  And  then  the  mother  herself,  when  she  canie 
home,  to  anywhere  from  4  to  5,  G  hours  a  day  trained  this  child.  This 
is  a  unique  situation,  because  this  man  was  able  to  financially  afford 
this  situation,  which  is  obviously  quite  an  isolated  example. 

Anybody  else  with  this  same  child  who  had  less  of  an  opportunity 
would  never  be  able  to  have  any  care.  And  that  particular  child, 
instead  of  being  in  a  normal  family,  woulci  obviously  have  to  be 
eventually  institutionalized  in  some  mental  hospital  and  drugged  for 
the  rest  of  its  life. 

Senator  Willia^nis.  Is  this  ii  specialized  place  in  Chapel  Hill? 
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Dr.  Banov.  This  is  an  experimental  program  by  research  group 
working  in  this  field.  The  director  is  chainnan  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  of  Autistic  Children. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  part  of  the  university? 

Dr.  Banov.  That  is  correct.  This  particular  group  is  now  quite  small 
and  cannot  offer  services  to  very  many  people.  It  is  purely  a  small 
experimental  group. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Hollings'  bill  addresses  itself  to  all  of 
the  things  you  have  discussed  here  this  morning,  and  probably  you 
have  helped  him  in  his  work  in  getting  this  legislation  before  us. 

Er.  Banov.  I  would  assume  he  saw  our  need  and  was  able  to  take 
it  from  there. 

Senator  Wiluams.  It  deals  with  research  and  it  deals  with  residen- 
tial centers,  and  it  has  a  figure  of  l?i500,C(/0  for  the  centers,  going  up  to 
$5  million  a  year  for  each  of  tht  .^^epr^  1975,  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 
The  only  question  I  guess,  is  the  airiDunt  of  money.  Certainly  this  is 
a  need,  this  legislation  is  one  of  the  an.-  xevs. 

Dr.  Banov.  One 'of  the  answers,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mf.  Chairman.  We  did  have  tes- 
timony yesterday  and  presumably  we  will  have  today  that  the  wit- 
nesses in  a  sense  were  think'ng  of  practically  all  the  bills  introduced, 
the  bill  by  Senator  Williams,  the  bill  by  Senator  Hollings,  the  bill  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  and  we  arc 
attempting  to  approach  these  problems. 

I  even  wor  dercd  if  we  might  inchide  them  all  in  one  bill.  I  a^jsume 
that  is  impossible,  of  course,  I  simply  ask  that  there  might  be 
some  positive  thinking  toward  that  goal.  Sometimes  I  think  we  might 
be  able  to  get  one  measure  passed  in  the  Senate,  where  we  could  not 
get  1, 2,  orl^  which  all  hold  merit. 

Do  you  have  further  comment  before  we  move  to  the  next  witness? 

Dr.  Banov.  I  have  no  further  comment. 

Mrs.  Banov.  I  want  to  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  interest  in 
working  for  all  handicapped  children.  I  would  like  to  say  we  are  also 
very  active  in  our  State  m  working  for  all  kinds  of  handicaps.  We 
fe^l  very  strongly  that  every  handicapped  child's  needs  should  be  met 
and  we  are  interested  in  combining  our  forces  so  that  one  comprehen- 
sive bill  probably  could  be  passed  to  meet  all  the  individual  needs  of 
all  handicapped  children. 

[The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
recora :] 
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THE  JUDEVINE  TRAINING 
CENTER  PROGRAM  FOR  PARENTS 

Both  parents  are  encouraged  to  attend  if  possible.  Train- 
ing sessions  are  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  During  this 
time,  their  child  receives  intensive  individual  work  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  When  possible,  between 
individual  sessions,  the  child  is  worked  into  a  regular 
Judevine  class.  If  this  is  not  possible,  provisions  for 
extra  individual  work  are  arranged  or  the  child  accom- 
panies other  children  on  field  trips  to  a  gym,  museum, 
or  library. 

Parents  spend  the  first  week  in  objectivity  training,  get- 
ting a  good  foundation  in  the  principles  of  behavior,  social 
exchange  theory,  behavior  management  techniques,  etc. 
They  learn  to  define  pertinent  behavior  and  record  in- 
formal data,  then  to  analyze  what  they  have  recorded. 
They  are  taught  to  observe  classes,  and  they  also  ob- 
serve a  Judevine  teacher  working  with  their  child  in  in- 
dividual sessions.  The  previous  day's  training  is  reviewed 
each  morning  with  evaluations  made  and  suggestiorjs 
discussed. 

In  the  second  week,  the  parents  sit  in  an  individual  ses- 
sions with  their  child  and  then  begin  working  with  him 
while  being  coached  by  a  teacher^trainer.  They  learn  to 
design  their  own  daily  schedule  and  to  evaluate  their  own 
progress.  Problems  are  discussed  in  detail  and  trainees 
learn  to  design  solutions  to  eliminate  unwanted  behaviors 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  new  desired  be- 
haviors. Parents  learn  to  use  various  training  materials 
and  to  follow  a  Judevine  lesson  plan  with  guidance. 

The  third  week,  parents  work  independently  with  their 
child,  coach  other  trainees,  and  assist  Judevine  teachers 
in  classes.  They  are  encouraged  to  invent  ways  of  han- 
dling various  situations  and  of  testing  ideas.  They  are 
taught  to  do  self-evaluations  of  their  own  solutions.  The 
application  of  what  they  have  learned  at  home  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  plans  are  made  for  continuing  their 
child's  training  at  home  using  the  Judevine  Curriculum 
for  the  Developmentally  Delayed.  There  is  also  a  general 
review  of  the  progress  of  their  child. 
During  the  entire  three  weeks,  parents  keep  a  daily  log 
of  the  child's  activities.  The  log  is  turned  in  each  after- 
noon for  review  by  the  Jenter  staff  and  then  returned  to 
the  parents  during  the  next  morning's  critique.  Parents 
learn  to  write  objective  descriptions  of  their  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  of  their  child's  behaviors.  The  parents 
are  required  to  send  their  logs  into  the  Center  for  a  time 
after  completing  their  training  since  it  provides  an  on- 
going record  of  their  child's  progress  for  later  reference 
and  aids  the  Center  in  helping  the  parents  after  they  are 
at  home. 

Although  the  training  sessions  last  three  weeks,  the 
Center  is  continually  available  for  further  consultation. 
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FOREWORD 


AUTISTIC  children  are  "children  apart"—  cut  off  from 
normal  hfe  because  of  their  handicaps.  At  birth  their 
handicaps  are  rarely  obvious.  It  is  only  gradually,  when  the 
baby  fails  to  make  normal  progress  and  behaves  in  an  odd  way, 
that  it  is  realised  that  something  is  wrong.  Of  course,  the 
development  of  normal  children  is  often  uneven  and  may,  for  a 
time,  involve  apparently  strange  behaviour,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  autism. 

There  are  about  4,000  autistic  children  in  Great  Britain  at 
any  one  time  and  in  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  public  interest  about  them.  Clearly  such  children 
and  their  famihes  face  great  problems  both  in  themselves  and 
in  the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  them.  But  what  is  the 
reality  of  these  problems?  What  is  autism  really  about?  And 
what  help  can  be  given?  It  is  to  answer  such  questions  that  we 
have  asked  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  to  write  this  book. 


TREVOR  WESTON,  m.d. 
Editor,  Family  Doctor  Publications 
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AUTISTIC 

CHILDREN 

AND 

THEIR  FAMILIES 

TpEN  years  ago  very  few  people  who  were  not  doctors,  psycholo- 
gists  or  teachers  had  heard  of  autistic  children.  Recently, 
however,  the  problems  of  these  children  have  been  discussed  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  most  people  know  that  autistic 
children  exist,  even  if  they  have  only  a  very  vague  idea  what  the 
children  8  re  1  fee. 

This  ne^  interest  may  have  given  the  impression  that  childhood 
autism  is  a  new  problem.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  find  descriptions  of 
children  who  were  clearly  autistic  in  books  and  papers  written  long 
ago.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  an  account  called  The  Wild  Boy 
of  Aveyron  by  a  French  physician,  J.  M.  G.  Itard,  first  published  in 
1799.  Itard  was  given  charge  of  a  twelve-year«old  boy  who  had  been 
found  wandering  in  the  woods  of  Aveyron.  His  description  of 
Victor's  behaviour,  and  of  the  special  teaching  methods  he  devised, 
make  a  most  interesting  and  moving  story.  Itard's  ideas  on  educa- 
tion are  still  used  in  teaching  handicapped  children  to  this  day. 

Children  suffering  from  autism,  however,  were  not  until  recently 
identified  as  a  separate  group.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  1943  that  an 
American  children's  psychiatrist.  Professor  Leo  Kanner,  first 
described  the  syndrome  of  Early  Infantile  Autism,  The  woid  autism 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  autos^  which  means  self  Kanner  used 
this  name  because  the  children  go  through  a  stage  when  they  are 
very  withdrawn  into  themselves  and  do  not  show  much  interest  in 
other  people.  However,  many  of  them  are  like  this  only  when  they 
are  very  young  (under  five  or  six  years  old)  so  the  name  is  not  really 
a  very  good  one.  A  new  and  more  accurate  name  is  badly  needed, 
but  no  one  has  yet  suggested  one  that  is  both  short  enctugh  and 
precise  enough  for  genenli  use.  ' 

Even  after  Kanner  described  and  named  the  cliildren,  it  was 
ahnost  twenty  years  before  the  general  public  in  Britain  began  to 
^lear  of  them.  Nowadays,  there  is  much  more  widespread  interest, 
partly  because  attitudes  to  all  kinds  of  handicaps  have  changed  and 
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people  are  willing  to  talk  about  these  problems  and  do  what  they 
can  to  help,  and  partly  because  a  group  of  parents  and  professional 
workers  started  a  society  to  help  autistic  children. 

I  hope  that  this  booklet  will  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  who 
are  not  working  or  living  with  an  autistic  child,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  directly  involved  as  parents  or  teachers.  It  is  true  that 
childhood  autism  is  a  rare  condition  compared  with,  for  example, 
mongolism,  but  it  is  still  common  enough  for  most  people  to  know 
at  least  one  autistic  child,  perhaps  as  a  neighbour,  perhaps  as  a 
distant  relation,  or  a  child  of  a  friend,  I  shall  describe  how  the 
children  behave,  and  how  this  behaviour  affects  their  families,  give 
an  account  of  the  recent  ideas  about  why  they  are  so  different  from 
normal  children,  and  make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  friends, 
neighbours  and  relations  can  help. 

How  many  children  are  involved? 

A  study  made  in  Middlesex  and  another  in  a  county  in  Denmark 
showed  that  about  four  to  five  children  in  every  10,000  will  have 
early  childhood  autism.  This  means  that  in  England  or  Wales  there 
will  be  about  3,000  autistic  children  of  school  age. 

Boys  are  affected  three  or  four  times  more  often  than  girls.  No 
one  knows  why  this  is,  but  all  conditions  in  which  language  pro- 
blems are  important  seem  to  be  commoner  in  boys. 

The  condition  begins  from  birth,  or  else  in  the  first  two  to  two- 
and-a-half  years  of  life.  Children  can  develop  other  kinds  of 
abnormal  behaviour  after  this  age,  but  it  is  most  unusual  for  the 
typical  autistic  symptoms  to  begin  after  two-and-a-half. 

Roughly  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  children  who  have  autistic 
behaviour  also  have  some  other  severe  condition,  such  as  spasticity, 
hydrocephaly  or  epilepsy.  The  rest  appear  physically  healthy  apart 
from  their  strange  behaviour,  although  special  examination  often 
shows  that  they  have  diflSculties  which  may  be  due  to  somo 
abnormality  in  the  brain.  ^  ♦ 

There  seem  to  be  autistic  children  in  all  parts  of  the  wond, 
although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  differences  there  are  in 
the  numbers  in  various  countries. 

The  study  in  Middlesex  showed  that  these  children  are  likely  to 
have  parents  with  a  higher  educational  and  occupational  lev^;l  than 
average. 

Learning  problems 

Autistic  children  seem  very  strange  and  puzzling  to  people  who 
know  nothing  about  them,  but  they  are  easier  to  understand  if  they 
are  looked  at  as  a  group  of  children  with  severe  learning  difficulties. 

Special  learning  problems  are  very  common,  even  in  children 
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whose  intelligence  is  otherwise  quite  normal.  Some  children  have 
great  trouble  in  learning  to  read,  because  they  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  right  from  left,  tend  to  write  words  backwards,  and 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  letters  such  as  b  and  d,  p  and  q, 
w  and  m.  Some  are  very  slow  .with  arithmetic,  and  others  may  have 
problems  with  hand-eye  co-ordination,  so  that  their  handwriting  is 
poor  and  they  cannot  do  handwork  or  play  games  well.  However,  if 
a  child  has  one  learning  problem  only,  and  if  it  is  not  too  severe,  he 
can  usually  overcome  it  well  enough  to  make  progress  at  school, 
especially  with  the  help  of  a  good  teacher. 

Autistic  children  are  unfortunate  in  that  they  have  several  severe 
learning  problems  at  once,  including  some  which  hinder  the 
development  of  one  of  the  most  important  human  skills — that  is,  the 
ability  to  understand  and  to  use  language.  When  they  are  young,  it 
seems  that  they  cannot  make  sense  of  the  things  they  see  and  the 
things  they  hear.  Their  eyes  and  ears  are  usually  quite  normal,  and 
so  are  the  nerves  which  take  the  messages  from  the  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  brain.  The  problem  seems  to  arise  at  some  stage  during  the 
process  of  interpreting  these  messages.  It  seems  that  information 
from  the  outside  world  is  not  made  into  a  clear  and  understandable 
picture,  but  remains  a  confusing  and  frightening  muddle.  Autistic 
children  must  feel  like  a  normal  person  would  if  he  was  left  alone  in 
a  foreign  country  without  knowing  the  language  or  customs,  or 
being  able  to  read  the  alphabet  or  even  understand  the  gestures 
which  people  made. 

A  normal  person  could  set  about  learning  the  language,  but  the 
autistic  child  does  not  seem  able  to  do  this.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  someone  could  hear  words  and  see  gestures  clearly  but  not 
understand  them.  It  makes  it  a  little  clearer  if  you  think  of  people 
who  are  tone-deaf  to  music.  They  can  hear  all  the  sounds,  but  the 
most  beautiful  symphony  has  no  more  **meaning"  to  them  than 
water  running  down  a  drain.  You  could  say  that  autistic  children 
are,  in  a  way,  "tone  deaf"  to  any  kind  of  language. 

No  one  knows  exactly  at  which  stage  of  "information  processing" 
the  difficulties  occur.  Some  people  working  with  these  children  feel 
that  the  information  from  the  senses  is  distorted  in  some  way,  thus 
making  it  difficult  for  the  child  to  understand.  Others  feel  that  the 
information  is  received  normally  but  that  the  problem  lies  in  the 
child*s  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  symbols.  For 
example,  an  autistic  child  may  (unlike  some  other  retarded  children) 
be  able  to  copy  a  picture  of  a  triangle  at  the  normal  age,  and  match 
triangle  shapes  and  so  on,  but  he  takes  a  very  long  time  to  learn 
that  the  word  **triangle"  is  a  symbol  for  the  shape.  Even  after  he  has 
learnt  to  name  many  different  things,  he  will  still  have  difficulty  in 
linking  words  together  into  sentences.  He  has  even  more  trouble  in 
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understanding  the  connections  between  things,  and  therefore  in 
working  out  answers  to  questions  like  "Why  did  so-and-so  happen?", 
"What  is  such-and-such  for?"  "How  is  this  done?'*  **What  is  the 
reason  for  that?'*  The  abstract  ideas  arid  complicated  meanings  of 
words  in  poetr}^  and  literature  aje  completely  beyond  these  children 
even  if  they  eventually  learn  to  xead  fmently. 

Research  workers  are  investigating  these  problems,  and  trying 
to  devise  tests  to  define  exactly  v/here  and  when  the  children's 
difficulties  in  understanding  begin.  Many  problems  are  still  un- 
solved, but  it  is  possible  to  describe  how  an  autistic  child  behaves, 
and  how  he  can  be  helped. 
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FIRST  SIGNS 
AND  SYMPTOMS 


TF  a  child  is  autistic  from  birth,  may  be  quite  difficult  for  an 
•'•outsider  to  guess  that  there  is  an>thing  wrong  for  the  first  few 
months.  Sometimes  a  mother  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  her  baby  is 
unusual  in  some  way,  but  finds  it  difficuk  to  put  her  finger  on  what  is 
wrong.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  an  autistic  baby  does  not  show  all 
the  little  signs  of  awareness  of  his  mother's  presence  which  the 
normal  baby  does  from  quite  an  early  age. 

Some  autistic  children  are  "model"  babies,  hardly  ever  crying 
even  when  they  are  hungry.  Others  behave  in  exactly  the  opposite 
way.  They  scream  continually  and  Ci'i.nnot  be  comforted  except 
perhaps  by  continual  rocking  or  by  riding  in  a  car.  In  this  case  even 
short  stops  for  traffic  lights  will  cause  the  screaming  to  begin  again. 
Both  kinds  of  babies  are  difficult  and  unrewarding  fcr  the  parents, 
the  quiet  ones  because  of  their  lack  of  responsiveness,  and  the 
over-active  ones  because  of  demands  which  can  never  be  satisfied. 
Neither  the  quiet  nor  the  over-active  babies  lift  up  their  arms  or 
make  themselves  ready  to  be  picked  up  when  their  mothers  come  to 
them.  This  is  quite  unlike  normal  babies  who,  when  they  are  strong 
enough,  show  just  how  eager  they  are  to  be  picked  up  and  cuddled. 

Feeding  problems  arc  fairly  common,  beginning  with  poor 
sucking  after  birth,  and  sometimes  going  on  to  a  refusal  to  chew  any 
lumpy  food  when  the  child  has  been  weaned. 

Many  of  the  children  smile  and  sit  up,  crawl  and  walk  at  the 
usual  ages,  but  they  may  smile  only  when  rocked,  bounced  or 
tickled,  and  they  often  do  not  bother  to  sit  up  "nd  look  at  the  world 
around  them  even  when  they  are  able  to  do  soi  They  do  not  point 
things  out  to  their  parents  or  show  any  of  the  normal  baby's  de- 
lighted interest  in  the  world.  They  may  not  even  reach  out  for  their 
food  when  it  is  placed  in  front  of  them. 

Sometimes  these  children  spend  hours  scratching  on  the  covers  of 
their  prams.  (This  behaviour  also  occurs  in  babies  who  are  blind). 
When  they  reach  the  age  at  which  a  normal  baby  can  handle  toys, 
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they  seem  to  be  interested  only  in  the  feel  of  the  surface  of  the  toy, 
and  the  way  it  looks  when  it  is  twisted  and  turned,  instead  of  trying 
out  aJl  its  possible  uses  as  a  plaything.  They  may  be  fascinated  by 
lights,  and  will  often  stare  fixedly  at  a  lighted  lamp,  perhaps  smiling 
and  chuckling  and  wriggling  with  exciteme;**. 

The  toddler  stage 

Even  if  the  parents  have  not  worried  about  their  child  in  his  baby 
stage,  when  Le  reaches  his  second  year  the  problems  become 
obvious.  This  is  partly  because  he  does  not  begin  to  talk  at  the 
expected  time,  and  partly  because  it  is  much  easier  to  notice  unusual 
behaviour  in  a  child  who  is  mobile  than  in  one  who  is  lying  in  a 
pram.  Furthermore,  at  this  stage  the  child  himself  begins  to  be 
frustrated  by  his  handicaps  and  reacts  to  this  in  various  ways  de- 
pending on  his  temperament. 

Unusual  response  to  sounds 

An  autistic  child  in  the  toddler  stage  seems  to  respond  to  sounds 
in  quite  unpredictable  ways.  He  may  completely  ignore  some  very 
loud  noises,  but  at  other  times  cower  away  from  a  sound,  covering 
his  ears  as  if  in  distress.  Yet  again,  the  same  child  may  be  fascinated 
by  a  special  noise,  such  as  that  made  by  a  friction  drive  toy.  What  is 
really  worrying,  however,  is  that  he  often  shows  no  interest  when 
people  talk  to  him,  not  even  when  they  call  his  name. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  speech 

The  children  are  disinterested  in  speech  because  they  do  not 
understand  its  meaning.  At  first  it  seems  to  the  bewildered  parents 
that  their  child  is  quite  deliberately  "shutting  his  e^vs"  and  refusing 
to  listen.  However,  when  the  children  grow  older,  they  do  begin  to 
try  to  understand,  and  it  is  then  possible  to  see  how  much  real 
difficulty  they  have.  Those  who  make  progress  go  through  a  stage  in 
which  they  can  under<;tand  and  willingly  obey  very  simple  instruc- 
tions, but  are  still  muddled  by  anything  complicated.  One  little  boy 
learnt  the  meaning  of  "give  me  the  cup"  but  he  could  not  understand 
when  his  mother  said  "Put  the  cup  on  the  table".  At  this  stage  it  is 
clear  that  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  lack  of  co-operation.  The  children 
may  have  the  same  reaction  as  an  Englishman  who  knows  just  a 
little  French,  when  he  is  with  French-speaking  people.  He  will 
understand  the  simple  familiar  sentem  3,  but  when  the  conversation 
gets  at  all  complicated,  he  will  stop  listening.  Like  the  autistic 
child,  his  attention  is  not  on  the  conversation,  but,  also  like  the 
autistic  child,  he  has  a  genuine  "handicap"  which  makes  it  very 
frustrating  for  him  when  he  tries  to  listen.  Most  of  us  lose  interest 
when  we  are  asked  to  do  something  well-nigh  impossible. 
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SOME  OF 

THE  PROBLEMS 


Late  talking  and  speech  difficulties 

A  UTISTIC  children  are  always  late  in  learning  to  talk  and  some 
-^never  talk  at  all.  In  the  early  years  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication they  have  is  to  scream  until  someone  finds  out  what  it  is 
that  they  want.  At  a  slightly  more  advanced  lev  J.,  th*-  /  will  grab  an 
adult  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  desired  object.  The  majority 
eventually  learn  to  use  at  least  some  words,  but  their  speech  is 
clearly  abnormal. 
When  they  first  begin  to  talk  they  usually  repeat  the  words  that 
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other  people  say.  Sometimes  the  first  word  a  child  uses  is  the  one 
which  ends  a  nursery  rhyme  his  mother  has  sung  to  him  many  times. 
As  well  as  repeating  a  word  just  spoken,  autistic  children  tend  to 
echo  words,  phrases  or  sentences  they  have  heard  other  i>eqple  use 
in  the  past,  perhaps  weeks  or  months  -arlier.  They  may  copy  the 
exact  accent  of  the  speaker,  even  that  of  a  foreigner.  A  little  girl  in  a 
family  who  had  a  series  of  au  pair  girls  could  produce  phrases  using 
a  Dutch,  Norwegian,  or  French  accent.  These  echoed  sentences  may 
give  the  impression  that  the  child  is  talking  with  understanding, 
especially  if  they  are  used  at  an  appropriate  moment  (as  with  the 
child  who  always  said  "pick  it  up"  if  someone  dropped  something) 
but  anyone  who  really  knows  the  child  will  realise  that  the  words 
are  meaningless  copies. 

The  next  stage  comes  when  the  child  i>egins  to  use  these  copied 
phrases  to  obtain  something  he  wants.  For  instance,  he  may  hear  his 
mother  say  "do  you  want  a  biscuit?"  before  giving  him  a  biscuit. 
When  the  child  wants  a  biscuit  he  uses  the  same  words  as  his  mother. 
This  means  he  refers  to  himself  as  "you"  or  by  his  name,  instead  of 
"I".  (This  is  called  "reversal  of  pronouns"  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  autistic  children). 

The  next  step  forward  is  when  the  child  produces  some  sentences 
which  he  has  made  up  for  himself.  Whereas  the  copied  phrases 
seemed  to  be  said  quite  easily,  an  autistic  child  usually  has  to  make 
a  long  painful  effort  before  puttsrg  a  few  words  together,  and  the 
sounds  seem  to  be  forced  out  with  considerable  difficulty.  Some- 
times the  first  real  sentence  comes  out  under  the  stress  of  great 
emotion,  as  for  instance  when  a  small  boy  did  not  want  to  be  left 
'.vith  a  baby  sitter,  and  said,  (to  the  astonishment  of  everyone) 
"Mummy-not-^^?//i^-out".  Very  often  the  child  has  trouble  in 
arranging  the  words  in  the  right  order,  and  may  say  "table  sit-up" 
(instead  of  '^sit  up  at  the  table")  or  "take  park  to  doggie".  He  is 
not  able  to  comprehend  the  difference. 

The  little  words  in  sentences  cause  endless  trouble  (just  as  for  a 
normal  person  learning  a  foreign  language).  At  first  the  autistic 
child  does  not  use  them  at  all,  and  says  "dinner  now",  "go  shop" 
and  so  on.  Later  he  will  try  to  use  them,  but  make  many  mistakes, 
saying  "put  it  from  chair"  instead  of  "on  chair"  or  making  one  word 
do  for  "under",  "beside",  "on  top",  "through",  and  all  the  other 
words  indicating  position. 

Words  that  often  come  in  pairs  are  easily  muddled.  Brush  may  be 
used  instead  of  comb,  sock  instead  of  shoe,  and  on  instead  of  off. 
The  words  "you"  and  "I"  still  cause  problems  even  when  the  child 
has  stopped  repeating  and  echoing.  It  is  in  fact  very  diflUcult  to 
explain  that  when  I  say  "I",  I  mean  myself,  but  when  I  say  "you" 
I  mean  yourself,  but  when  you  speak  it  is  the  other  way  round. 
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Perhaps  the  surprising  thing  is  that  normal  children  learn  this  so 
quickly,  not  that  autistic  children  find  it  so  difficult. 

Usually  each  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one  meaning  only  for  an 
autistic  child.  A  ten-year-old  autistic  girl  who  had  at  last  learnt  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  up"  was  very  puzzled  when  asked  to  "walk 
up  the  shop"  when  trying  on  shoes  in  a  shoe  shop.  She  looked  round 
in  desperation,  then  saw  a  step  ladder  and  walked  up  that. 

Even  if  they  do  learn  to  speak  quite  well,  autistic  children  are  still 
handicapped  because  they  find  abstract  ideas  so  difficult  to  grasp. 
They  do  not  seem  to  see  the  connection  between  one  event  and  the 
next  unless  it  can  be  shown  in  a  very  concrete  and  practical  way. 
If  you  want  to  show  an  autistic  child  that  the  hot  water  from  a  tap 
is  heated  by  a  boiler  in  the  cellar,  you  cannot  expect  him  to  under- 
stand if  you  just  tell  him  in  words— you  must  take  him  to  the  cellar, 
show  him  the  fire  in  the  boiler,  show  him  where  the  water  tank  is,  and 
trace  the  pipes  all  the  way  up  to  the  bathroom. 

Problems  of  pronunciation 

Although  when  they  copy  other  people,  autistic  children  may 
speak  very  clearly,  they  usually  have  poor  pronunciation  when  they 
produce  their  own  phrases.  They  have  poor  control  over  the  volume 
of  the  sound  they  make,  an4  they  may  speak  much  too  loudly  or 
almost  in  a  whisper.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  often  wrong,  the  words 
being  all  on  one  note,  or  else  rising  and  falling  in  the  wrong  places 
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with  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  words.  Sometimes  the  children  seem 
to  "play"  with  sounds,  and  speak  in  a  voice  quite  different  from  their 
normal  one.  They  may  do  this  when  they  are  unsure  of  the  right 
thing  to  say,  and  also  when  they  are  imitating  other  people. 

Problems  connected  with  the  use  of  vision 

A  young  autistic  child  often  seems  to  respond  to  the  things  he 
sees  as  oddly  as  he  dees  to  the  things  he  hears.  He  may  ignore 
things  which  would  bf;  of  great  interest  to  a  normal  child,  but  be 
fascinated  by  something  quite  trivial.  Parents  of  these  children  are 
quite  used  to  the  situation  where  their  child  comes  into  a  room  full 
of  people  and  runs  straight  through  them  as  if  they  do  not  exist, 
because  he  has  caught  sight  of  a  tiny  piece  of  shiny  paper  on  the 
floor  in  the  comer.  The  same  child  may  gaze  entranced  at  a  street 
lamp,  but  shrink  and  cover  his  eyes  from  a  fairly  strong  light  used 
for  photography. 

It  is  usual  for  these  children  to  react  to  moving  objects  much 
more  than  to  things  which  stand  still.  An  autistic  toddler  used  to  like 
throwing  pebbles  in  the  pond  in  his  garden.  He  would  scream  for 
more  pebbles  even  though  he  was  surrounded  by  them.  If,  however, 
they  were  rolled  along  the  ground  for  him,  he  would  see  them  at 
once,  as  long  as  they  were  moving,  and  would  stop  screaming  and 
pick  them  up  to  throw. 

The  children  tend  to  look  through  or  past  other  people,  or  else 
look  at  the  reflection  of  the  light  in  another  person's  eyes.  This  is 
very  disconcerting,  and  adds  to  one's  feeling  that  the  children  are 
strange  and  remote.  However,  the  reason  for  this  behaviour  is  that 
the  autistic  child  really  has  problems  in  comprehending  the  things 
he  sees,  and  when  he  is  very  young  he  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  a  whole  human  being,  or  to  k  ow  that  it  is  customary  to  look  at 
people's  faces.  One  mother  described  how  her  autistic  son  recognised 
her  by  her  outline  and  not  by  the  details.  He  therefore  tended  to 
follow  other  people  who  were  wearing  the  same  kinds  of  clothes, 
assuming  that  he  was  following  his  mother. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  autistic  children  are  not  at  all 
interested  in  pictures  in  their  early  years.  The  mother  of  one  child 
found  that  her  little  girl  only  began  to  realise  what  pictures  were  all 
about  when  she  was  shown  the  real  object  together  with  the  picture. 

Problems  with  visual  language 

A  deaf  child  or  a  child  who  can't  speak  will  make  up  for  his 
language  problem  by  using  gestures  and  miming  to  communicate. 
Autistic  children  cannot  do  this  because  they  have  as  much  trouble 
in  comprehending  unspoken  language  as  with  the  spoken  word. 
They  often  do  not  learn  even  a  simple  gesture  such  as  pointing  until 
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they  are  over  five  years  old.  However,  this  kind  of  language  usually 
develops  more  quickly  than  understanding  of  speech,  so  the  older 
autistic  child  tends  to  watch  for  visual  cues  from  other  people  to 
make  up  for  his  difficilty  with  speech.  However,  few  of  them  learn 
to  mime,  and  they  do  not,  for  example,  pretend  to  drink  from  a  cup 
to  show  that  they  are  thirsty.  Because  they  are  unable  understand 
any  kind  of  language,  young  autistic  children  are  quite  as  handi- 
capped as  children  who  are  born  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Ways  of  exploring  the  world 

Like  deaf/blind  children,  autistic  children  try  to  make  up  for  their 
handicaps  by  exploring  the  world  through  their  senses  of  touch, 
taste  and  smell.  They  make  contact  with  people  through  touch,  and 
they  seem  to  find  endless  pleasure  in  the  feel  of  surfaces  like  smooth 
shiny  wood,  soft  fur,  or  plastic.  This  may  lead  to  problems,  as  in 
one  seven-year-old  child  who  loved  fur  coats  and  tended  to  run  up 
to  anyone  he  met  in  the  street  who  was  wearing  one,  so  that  he 
could  stroke  the  fur  and  rub  his  face  against  it. 

Although  the  children  seem  to  understand  things  they  feel  better 
than  things  they  see  and  hear,  even  here  there  are  some  abnormalities 
in  the  early  years.  Some  of  the  children  appear  not  to  notice  pain, 
and  may  ignore  knocks  and  bumps.  They  may  run  out  without  any 
clothes  as  if  they  do  not  feel  the  cold.  This  does  not  usually  last 
after  four  or  five  years  old,  and  later  on  the  children  may  be  very 
sensitive  to  discomfort. 

Like  deaf/blind  children,  autistic  children  have  many  odd  move- 
ments. They  like  to  jump  up  and  down,  spin  round  and  round,  walk 
on  tip  toe,  flap  their  arms  and  legs  like  an  excited  baby  in  a  high 
chair,  and  twist  and  turn  their  hands  very  quickly  near  their  eyes. 
It  may  be  that  both  the  deaf/blind  and  the  autistic  children  are 
trying  to  find  some  form  of  stimulation  which  they  can  enjoy. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  that  children  with  visual  difficulties 
are  very  immature  in  their  patterns  of  movement  and  carry  on  for 
years  with  activities  which  would  be  normal  in  babies  and  toddlers. 

Difficulties  with  skilled  movements 

Many  (though  not  all)  autistic  children  appear  to  be  very  graceful 
and  agile  in  movement.  However,  when  attempts  are  made  to  teach 
them  skilled  movements,  auch  as  skipping,  dancing,  swimming,  or 
throwing  a  ball,  it  soon  becomes  obvious  that  they  have  great 
problems.  A  teacher  in  a  special  school  described  how  her  children 
fell  over  their  own  feet  and  ended  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  when  she 
first  began  to  teach  them  a  country  dance.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  the  difficulty  seems  to  occur  when  the  children  try  to  copy  the 
movements  made  by  other  people.  If  their  own  limbs  are  moved  in 
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the  correct  way  by  the  teacher  so  that  they  feel  the  movements,  then 
eventually  they  learn  to  perform  very  well. 

Careful  analysis  and  observation  has  shown  that  the  children  tend 
to  become  confused  when  they  are  asked  to  distinguish  between 
left  and  right,  up  and  down,  back  and  front.  In  addition  to  muddling 
up  the  letters  b  and  d,  p  and  q,  m  and  w,  which  some  of  them  do, 
they  often  put  their  clothes  on  back  to  f  roni,  copy  someone  pointing 
upwards  by  pointing  down,  and  lay  the  table  with  the  knives  and 
forks  the  wrong  way  round. 
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BEHAVIOUR 
PROBLEMS 


Social  withdrawal 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  children  with  these  handicaps  have  many 
behaviour  problems.  The  saddest  thing  for  the  parents  is  that  their 
child  appears  to  \  ft  indifferent  to  them  in  his  early  years.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  anyone  else  at  all.  This  is 
why  some  writers  have  used  phrases  like  "Children  in  a  dream 
world"  or  "The  child  in  a  glass  ball"  to  describe  these  children. 
However,  this  behaviour  follows  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  in  communication.  As  they  very  slowly  learn  to  speak  and 
to  understand  language  they  become  much  more  friendly  and 
sociable — in  fact  some  autistic  children  eventually  become  quite 
cheerful  extraverted  personalities,  although  their  handicaps  prevent 
the  development  of  a  really  adult  and  mature  relationship  with 
another  person.  This  is  why  the  term  "autism"  is  not  really  appro- 
priate. 

Resistance  to  change 

As  they  live  in  such  a  confusing  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
autistic  children  try  to  cling  to  the  few  things  which  they  do  under- 
stand. They  like  to  keep  to  the  same  routines,  and  a  slight  change 
may  produce  screams  and  tantrums.  They  also  become  very  attached 
to  objects,  which  may  be  ordinary  toys  or  such  apparently  uninterest- 
ing things  as  empty  bottles,  packets,  leaves,  or  pieces  of  paper.  Some 
of  the  children  go  through  a  phase  where  they  carry  round  huge 
burdens  consisting  of  their  favourite  things,  and  become  quite 
desperate  if  any  are  lost. 

This  dependence  on  routines  and  clinging  to  objects  may  make 
life  very  difficult  for  the  whole  family,  since  the  child  may  insist  on 
every  one  else  fitting  in  to  his  demands.  One  mother  described  how 
she  had  to  lay  the  fire  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  light  precisely 
the  same  corner  of  the  paper  each  day  to  prevent  her  child  screaming 
for  hours  on  end  if  he  saw  any  variation  whatever. 
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Emotional  responses  to  situations 

Another  consequence  of  the  autistic  child's  handicaps  is  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  frightened  of  quite  harmless  things,  perhaps  because  of 
one  small  unfortunate  incident.  One  child  put  his  hand  into  a  bath 
that  was  a  little  too  hot  and  refused  to  bath  again  for  years.  Another 
would  not  wear  shoes  after  a  new  pair  had  rubbed  his  heels. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  lack  of  understanding  allows  the  children 
to  ignore  real  dangers.  They  may  run  across  the  road  in  front  of 
traffic,  or  balance  dangerously  on  narrow  ledges  without  any  fear. 
At  times  they  smile  and  laugh  at  the  things  which  give  them  pleasure, 
such  as  a  flickering  light,  or  the  smooth  feeling  of  something  they 
are  holding.  At  other  times  they  may  weep  tears  of  deep  distress- 
then  it  seems  that  the  world  is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  feel  lost, 
bewildered  and  frightened.  They  can  only  be  comforted  by  close 
physical  contact  with  their  mother  or  someone  else  they  know  and 
trust. 

Lack  of  ability  to  play 

Normal  children  learn  through  their  play.  They  gain  experience  in 
working  with  things,  and  interacting  with  other  people.  In  order  to 
play,  a  child  needs  imagination,  and  imagination  grows  with  the 
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growth  of  language.  Children  who  are  not  autistic  but  who  cannot 
talk  for  other  reasons  are  able  tc  play  if  they  have  any  kind  of 
non-verbal  language.  Autistic  children  are  lacking  in  all  language 
skills  and  they  are  unable  to  develop  the  usual  play  activities.  Their 
only  occupation,  when  they  are  young,  is  to  hold  and  feel  and  twist 
and  turn  objects  in  their  hands.  Later  on  they  niay  learn  to  do  puzzles 
and  build  with  constructional  toys,  or  to  paint  and  draw,  but  even 
here  they  tend  to  copy  and  follow  rules  rather  than  to  create  new 
things. 

Socially  difficult  behaviour 

Autistic  children,  even  if  they  were  "model"  babies,  are  usually 
extreniely  difficult  in  behaviour  when  they  are  between  two  and  five 
years  of  age.  They  have  no  understanding  of  social  requirements, 
so  they  tend  to  scream  in  the  street,  grab  things  in  shops,  tear  up 
papers,  tear  the  wallpaper,  kick  and  bite  other  people  (and  bite 
themselves),  and  in  general  act  in  an  extremely  immature  v/ay.  It 
takes  years  of  careful  teaching  before  they  learn  to  behave  well  in 
public  and  at  home. 

Special  skills 

Most  parents  of  these  children  have  the  feeling  that  their  child  is 
potentially  normal  and  intelligent,  if  only  they  could  find  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  his  strange  behaviour.  This  is  probably  because  most 
of  the  children  look  normal  (in  fact,  many  are  physically  very 
attractive),  and  also  because  they  often  do  have  some  skills  which 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  their  other  difficulties.  These  skills  are 
usually  of  the  kind  which  do  not  involve  language.  For  example  most 
of  the  children  love  music,  and  some  can  sing  very  well.  They  tend 
to  be  good  at  jig-saw  puzzles  and  constructional  toys  which  depend 
on  an  awareness  of  shapes.  Some  are  very  clever  with  mechanical  or 
electrical  things.  This  is  not  true  for  all  of  the  children — some  are 
handicapped  in  almost  all  ways,  but  most  are  much  better  with 
activities  for  which  words  are  unnecessary. 

There  are  some  rather  rare  autistic  children  who  are  outstandingly 
gifted  in  some  way.  They  may  be  able  to  calculate  long  and  intricate 
sums  in  their  heads  with  great  speed  and  accuracy.  Some  can  play 
musical  instruments  or  even  compose  tunes.  A  few  people  who  were 
autistic  as  children  are  earning  their  living  as  piano  tuners  because 
they  have  an  unusually  accurate  sense  of  pitch.  Unfortunately  even 
these  specially-gifted  children  are  often  unable  to  manage  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  need  someone  in  the  background  to 
organise  their  lives  for  them. 

These  are  the  children  who  stand  out  in  people's  memories,  and 
are  almost  legendary  among  teachers  and  children's  psychiatrists. 
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Most  autistic  children  are  not  like  this,  and  most  of  them  have 
learning  problems  that  make  them  generally  retarded. 

.  Later  development 

Some  autistic  children  make  no  progress  at  all,  and  remain  mute 
and  withdrawn  all  their  lives.  Tie  majority,  however,  tend  to  show 
at  least  a  little  improvement  as  they  grow  older,  especially  after  five 
or  six  years  of  age.  Their  basic  handicaps  begin  to  improve  and  the 
world  gradually  becomes  more  Understandable  to  them.  A  number 
of  autistic  chik'ren  were  followed  up  by  a  research  worker.  A  few 
(fifteen  per  cent )  made  very  good  progress  by  the  time  they  were 
adolescent.  Another  twenty-five  per  cent,  did  well  enough  to  suggest 
that  they  could  work  in  sheltered  employment.  The  rest  did  not  do 
well  and  most  of  these  were  placed  in  institutions.  However,  these 
figures  were  based  on  children  who  had  net  received  any  special 
help.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  methods  of  education 
and  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  autistic  children  will  enable 
many  more  to  make  good  progress  in  the  future. 
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NORMAL 
CHILDREN  HAVE 
PROBLEMS  TOO 


Early  childhood 

A  LL  of  the  behaviour  I  have  described  can  be  seen  in  young 
^normal  children  as  they  go  through  various  "phases".  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  a  toddler  who,  for  example,  likes  routine, 
who  clings  to  his  teddy  bear,  has  temper  tantrums,  and  sometimes 
ignores  people  who  talk  to  him.  The  difference  is  that  ah  autistic 
child  does  all  or  almost  all  of  the  things  I  have  described,  all  the 
time,  for  years  on  end,  and  does  very  little  else  at  all. 

Other  kinds  of  childhood  difficulty 

There  are  other  patterns  of  strange  behaviour  in  children  which 
are  called  "psychoses".  In  some  cases  (but  not  in  autism)  the  affected 
children  may  be  able  to  talk  well,  and  with  perfect  grammar,  but  the 
things  they  talk  about  are  obviously  abnormal.  These  children  are 
quite  different  from  autistic  children.  Autism  is  one  special  form  of 
childhood  psychosis,  in  which  poor  language  developm(jnt  is  the 
most  important  feature. 

Deafness 

Deaf  children  can  be  very  withdrawn  and  difficult  when  young, 
and  may  be  backward  in  development.  Many  autistic  children  are 
thought  to  be  deaf  at  first,  but  their  parents  usually  notice  that  they 
can  tell  the  meaning  of  sonrje  soft  sounds  which  are  significant  for 
them,  such  as  vhe  rustle  of  a  sweet  paper.  Very  careful  testing  of 
hearing  is  obviously  most  important  before  making  a  diagnosis. 

Speech  problems 

Children  with  aphasia  (difficulty  with  talking)  also  have  problems 
in  understanding  spoken  words,  and  in  talking.  When  they  are 
young  they  may  go  through  a  phase  of  being  socially  withdrawn. 
However,  they  do  not  have  such  marked  difficulties  with  compre- 
hending what  they  see  as  do  autistic  children  and  they  can  make 
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themselves  understood  in  non-verbal  ways  through  gesture  and 
miming.  Again,  careful  observation  of  the  child  and  detailed 
questioning  of  the  parents  is  needed  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

Mental  subnormality 

This  is  &  very  difficult  problem,  because  of  the  way  people  use  the 
words  "subnormality"  and  "autism".  If  a  child  is  called  mentally 
subnormal,  this  means  that  his  development  is  a  long  way  behind 
that  of  normal  children  of  his  age,  and  also  that  he  does  very  badly 
on  the  tests  of  intelligence  that  psychologists  use. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  hundreds  of  different 
causes  of  mental  sub  normality.  Just  a  few  of  these  include  mon- 
golism, phenylketonuria  (a  condition  when  the  body  cannot  deal 
properly  with  ordinary  food  and  so  the  brain  becomes  poisoned), 
various  illnesses  in  early  life  which  damage  the  brain,  and  so  on. 
Each  cause  leads  to  different  symptoms  and  a  different  mixture  of 
handicaps. 

Children  are  diagnosed  as  autistic  because  of  the  way  they  behave 
— whatever  the  cause,  and  however  they  perform  on  intelligence 
tests.  Some  of  them  have  high  scores  if  they  are  given  tests  which  do 
not  need  a  knowledge  of  words  and  language,  although  they  will 
probably  show  up  as  backward  on  verbal  tests.  Others  have  low 
scores  on  all  kinds  of  tests.  A  child  can  therefore  be  both  autistic 
and  mentally  subnormal,  or  autistic  but  not  subnormal  in  all 
respects,  or  subnormal  but  not  autistic.  A  detailed  description  of 
each  child,  including  his  skills,  his  handicaps  and  the  way  he  behaves 
is  much  more  use  than  a  single  label.  For  example,  a  child  could  be 
described  as  follows:  "He  behaves  like  an  autistic  child,  he  scores 
very  badly  on  vocabulary  and  word  meaning  tests,  but  he  is  only  a 
little  way  behind  normal  on  arithmetic".  This  is  better  than  saying 
"he  is  autistic"  or  "he  is  subnormal"  because  these  terms  give  only 
a  small  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  surprising  that  parents  feel 
annoyed  if  they  have  an  autistic  child  and  someone  says  "he  is  just 
subnormal  and  you  won't  admit  it".  On  the  other  hand,  just  because 
a  child  has  autistic  behaviour  this  does  not  mean  that  his  intelligence 
-must  be  normal,  as  some  parents  mistakenly  believe. 
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WHAT  ARE 
THE  CAUSES? 


A  LTHOUGH  research  workers  are  beginning  to  piece  together 
^the  details  of  the  handicaps  from  which  autistic  children  suffer, 
very  little  is  yet  known  about  the  basic  causes. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  psychiatrists  that  the  problems  are 
all  emotional  in  origin;  due  to  abnormalities  in  the  characters  of  the 
parents,  and  the  way  they  handle  the  child  from  the  time  he  is  born. 
This  kind  of  theory  is  not  very  convincing.  Firstly,  systematic 
studies  of  parents  have  not  shown  anything  unusual  in  their  person- 
alities apart  from  the  problems  common  to  parents  of  handicapped 
children  in  general,  and  they  do  not  have  severe  mental  illnesses 
any  more  often  than  other  people.  Secondly,  most  of  these  parents 
have  other  children  who  are  quite  normal.  It  is  possible  to  have  two 
autistic  children  in  one  family,  but  it  is  rare.  Thirdly,  none  of  the 
excellent  studies  of  old-fashioned  institutions,  where  babies  really 
were  deprived  of  all  maternal  care,  has  shown  that  they  caused 
early  childhood  autism.  The  interesting  and  curious  fact  that  the 
parents  of  autistic  children  tend  to  be  above  average  in  intelligence 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  less  satisfactory  as  parents — probably 
the  reverse  is  true.  Autism  may  be  commoner  in  the  children  of 
brighter  people  for  genetic  reasons,  rather  than  because  of  a  special 
environment. 

The  relationship  between  a  young  autistic  child  and  his  mother 
is  different  from  that  between  a  normal  child  and  his  mother.  The 
bond  between  a  mother  and  her  child  depends  upon  the  way  the 
baby  behaves  as  well  as  upon  the  affection  and  attention  of  the 
mother.  The  more  the  baby  smiles  and  chuckles  and  wriggles  with 
pleasure  when  he  sees  and  hears  his  mother,  the  more  she  enjoys 
talking  to  him  and  cuddling  him.  This  close  contact  in  turn  gives 
the  baby  the  interest  and  stimulation  he  needs  to  help  his  physical 
and  psychological  growth.  A  baby  who  is  autistic  may  be  so  quiet 
and  unresponsive  that  his  mother  has  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  play  with  him-  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  irritable,  difficult 
and  demanding,  but  may  not  seem  to  find  any  comfort  in  contact 
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with  bis  parents,  and  they  lose  heart  and  feel  that  they  are  useless. 
Either  way,  the  normal  relationship  of  mutual  enjoyment  and 
understanding  cannot  develop  properly.  If  the  mother  is  given  the 
right  advice  she  can  set  about  the  task  of  helping  her  child  to 
become  interested  in  herself  (and  other  people),  and  thereby  create 
a  more  normal  relationship  between  them. 

Parents'  problems 

Having  a  handicapped  child,  wheiher  his  problems  are  physical 
or  psychological,  is  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  The  parents  may  feel 
guilty,  even  though  they  love  their  child  and  have  done  their  best 
for  him.  They  worry  about  what  will  happen  when  they  are  no 
longer  alive  to  care  for  him.  They  also  have  to  think  about  the  effect 
on  his  normal  brothers  and  cisters.  The  situation  is  a  major  crisis 
for  any  family,  and  inevitably  produces  emotional  problems. 

Parents  of  autistic  children  have  the  same  problems  as  parents  of 
other  kinds  of  handicapped  children,  but  in  addition  they  have  some 
special  difficulties  to  face.  Most  autistic  children  'ook  quite  normal, 
and  are  assumed  to  be  normal  at  birth.  The  parents  live  through 
p-^rhaps  one  or  two  years  during  which  it  slowly  becomes  obvious 
thi  t  their  child  is.  handicapped.  All  this  time  the  parents  are  half 
awaie  of  the  problem  and  half  resisting  awareness— sometimes 
feeling  a  sharp  stab  of  anxiety  when  they  compare  their  baby  with 
a  normal  child,  at  other  times  reassuring  themselves  because  he 
crawls  and  walks  at  the  usual  age  and  looks  so  bright  and  intelli- 
gent. This  long  process  of  doubt  and  indecision  does  nothing  to 
ease  the  pain  when  the  truth  is  known  for  sure. 

Autism  is  not  very  common,  ancknwst  people  know  nothing 
about  it,  so  the  parents  feel  quite  alone  and  in  the  dark  about  the 
cause  of  the  condition  and  what  they  ought  to  do  about  it.  Because 
the  children  look  normal  other  people  often  do  not  understand  why 
an  autistic  child  screams  or  behaves  badly  in  public  and  parents 
receive  critical  frowns  instead  of  sympathy  and  help.  A  child  with 
very  disturbed  and  unpredictable  behaviour  is  a  much  greater  strain 
than  one  who  is  handicapped  but  behaves  well.  Sleepless  nights  may 
add  to  an  almost  intolerable  burden  in  the  early  years. 

The  children  need  constant  care,  and  it  requires  considerable 
patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  make  sure  that  the 
normal  brothers  and  sisters  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention. 

You  may  wonder  why  parents  struggle  on  with  these  difficult 
children.  Most  of  them  love  their  handicapped  children  deeply  and 
try  hard  to  keep  the.m  at  home.  Bringing  up  a  child,  however  difficult, 
makes  loving  feelings  grow  inside  most  people,  and  parents  fee) 
that  the  child  is  part  of  themselves  and  the  family  and  they  do  not 
want  him  to  go  away.  As  well  as  this,  autistic  children  can  be  most 
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endearing  and  their  very  helplessness  and  confusion  brings  out 
deep  emotions  in  others.  Then,  when  they  start  to  make  progress, 
the  happiness  each  little  step  forward  brings  seems  many  times 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  rapid  progress  of  a  normal  child. 
However,  it  often  happens  that,  for  many  reasons  such  as  illness 
or  sheer  exhaustion,  parents  have  in  the  end  to  find  residential 
care  for  their  child. 
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WHAT  CAN 
BE  DONE? 


'T'HERE  is  as  yet  no  medical  treatment  for  early  childhood  autism. 

Sleeplessness  and  overactivity  can  be  helped  by  the  right  drugs, 
but  there  is  no  medicine  which  can  help  the  underlying  handicaps, 
■Psychotherapy  and  even  psycho-analysis  have  been  tried  but 
most  workers  agree  that  these  methods  cannot  help  young  children 
who  have  such  severe  language  problems  ana  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  world.  Where  psychotherapy  can  help  is  in  the  case, 
of  an  older  adolescent  autistic  chili  who  has  improved  enough  to 
understand  that  he  is  different  and  also  begins  to  understand  some 
of  the  problems  of  living.  He  may  become  very  depressed  and 
anxious  if  he  I  s  that  kind  of  temperament  (like  one  boy  whose 
mother  died,  and  another  who  suddenly  realised  the  meaning  of 
death)  and  a  therapist  could  help  him  through  this  stage. 

Education 

The  lack  of  any  medical  treatment  does  not  mean  that  nothing 
can  be  done.  Although  the  children  have  severe  learning  problems 
they  can  be  taught  by  skilled  teachers  using  special  methods.  In 
this  way  they  can  learn,  at  the  very  least,  socially  acceptable  be- 
haviour, and  the  basic  skills  of  living  such  as  washing,  dressing, 
using  a  knife  and  fork  and  so  on.  Some  show  themselves  capable  of 
far  more  than  this,  and  learn  to  read,  write,  do  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry,  woodwork,  metalwork,  needlework  and  music.  As 
is  to  be  expected,  even  the  brightest  autistic  child  always  has  diffi- 
culty with  subjects  needing  an  understanding  of  words,  such  as 
English  composition,  literature  and  poetry.  Many  learn  to  read, 
some  fairly  fluently,  but  very  few  will  read  with  much  understanding 
or  choose  to  read  for  pleasure.  It  seems  that  the  children  learn  the 
.  mechanical  side  of  reading  and  letter  and  word  recognition,  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling,  but  this  may  be  independent  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Education  of  these  children  does  not  cure  them  of  their  handicaps 
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and  it  does  not  make  them  normal.  One  aim  of  teaching  is  to  help 
them  to  find  some  way  round  their  difficulties,  just  as  a  blind  child 
is  taught  to  read  with  Braille,  and  someone  with  paralysed  legs  is 
taught  to  strengthen  his  shoulder  and  arm  muscles.  Another  aim  is 
to  help  the  children  to  become  acceptable  members  of  society  so 
that  they  can  live  with  their  own  families.  A  third  is  to  teach  them 
the  skills  necessary  for  earning  a  li  ing,  in  open  employment  if 
possible,  or  in  a  sheltered  environ  men  .  Perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  teacher  tries  to  help  the  autistic  child  to  understand  more  of 
the  world,  so  that  it  is  a  less  puzzling  and  frightening  place,  and  so 
that  he  can  find  some  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  life. 

Methods  of  education 

Teachers  and  parents  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  teaching 
without  using  words.  If  you  think  of  the  part  that  written  and  spoken 
words  play  in  the  education  of  normal  children  you  will  realise  how 
difficult  it  is  to  do  without  them. 

The  very  first  step  is  to  heip  the  children  to  behave  more  normally. 
It  is  impossible  to  teach  a  restless,  destructive,  screaming  child.  He 
must  be  able  to  sit  still  quietly  at  least  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
learn  anything  at  all.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  a 
firm  and  consistent  approach.  The  teacher  must  show  the  child  that 
she  wants  him  to  sit  down  by  placing  him  in  his  chair  and  keeping 
him  there  for  a  short  time,  and  praising  him  while  he  is  there.  The 
time  can  gradually  be  lengthened  until  he  is  quite  used  to  sitting 
still.  He  will  not  understand  the  words  but  the  tone  of  voice  helps 
to  convey  the  simple  meaning.  It  is  important  that  he  should  learn 
that  screaming,  kicking,  biting  or  destructiveness  do  not  produce 
a  reward,  but  that  good  behaviourlias  enjoyable  consequences. 
This  stage  can  be  very  wearing  for  the  teacher  and  parent  and  may 
seem  to  go  on  for  ever,  but  patience,  firmness  and  consistency 
produce  results  in  the  end. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  simple  skills  like  doing  up  buttons,  or 
eating  with  a  knife  and  fork.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  child's 
limbs  and  fingers  through  the  movements.  At  first  his  fingers  feel 
quite  limp,  but  eventually  he  will  catch  on  and  begin  to  move  his 
hands  in  the  right  way.  He  may  need  to  have  his  teacher  touching 
his  own  hand  for  a  long  while  after  he  is  quite  able  to  do  these 
things,  but  in  the  end  he  will  manage  by  himself.  Many  things  can 
be  taught  this  way,  including  throwing  and  catching  a  ball,  riding  a 
tricycle  and  even  simple  country  dances. 

Language  training  plays  a  big  part  in  teaching  autistic  children. 
At  first  they  have  to  learn  the  names  of  things  by  linking  the  name 
with  the  actual  object.  When  learning  the  word  "table**  they  must 
see  and  feel  a  real  table,  and  lots  of  different  tables,  otherwise  they 
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may  think  that  "table"  refers  to  the  Hght  brown  square  object  in 
the  dining  room,  and  not  to  any  table  of  another  size,  shape  or 
colour.  Verbs  like  **sitting",  "walking",  "rumiing"  can  be  acted  to 
show  the  child  what  these  words  mean.  Training  of  this  kind  has 
to  go  on  the  whole  time.  Very  slowly  new  words,  new  phrases  and 
new  ideas  can  be  taught,  but  the  teacher  must  always  be  sure  that 
the  child  can  understand  what  he  has  lea  nt,  before  she  goes  on 
to  something  new. 

The  biggest  problem  about  teaching  autit  ic  children  is  their 
difficulty  in  generalising  from  the  things  they  learn.  A  child  can  be 
taught  to  fasten  the  buttons  on  his  coat,  but  still  not  realise  that  the 
same  actions  are  needed  for  the  buttons  on  his  pyjamas.  He  may 
eat  an  orange  that  has  been  peeled,  but  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
one  that  is  cut  in  half.  He  may  be  able  to  read  words  written  in 
large  red  letters  but  be  puzzled  by  words  printed  smaller  and  in 
black.  The  world  has  to  be  built  up  for  him,  brick  by  brick.  None  of 
the  steps  can  be  missed  out  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  a  lifetime 
is  not  long  enough  for  this  task.  However,  the  patient  effort  required 
does  eventually  produce  results,  even  though  there  are  often  long 
periods  when  there  seems  to  be  no  progress  at  all. 

If  parents  ?ire  told  what  to  do,  they  can  begin  to  teach  their  child 
before  he  goes  to  school.  It  is  very  important  that  he  should  go  to  a 
special  school  when  he  is  ready,  because  trained  teachers  have  much 
more  specialised  knowledge  than  the  ordinary  parent.  When  their 
child  goes  to  school  the  parents  can  help  by  making  sure  that  he  has 
a  happy  home  life  with  plenty  of  outings,  and  chances  to  meet  other 
normal  children. 

What  is  "operant  conditioning''? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  "operant  conditioning" 
recently.  The  idea  behind  it  is  really  very  simple  and  has  been 
known  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  that  children  (and  adults  too)  will 
prefer  to  do  things  for  which  they  are  rewarded,  and  avoid  doing 
things  which  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  If  a  child  is  given  a 
sweet  whenever  he  screams  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  effect  is  the 
reverse  of  what  is  intended.  If,  instead,  he  were  shown  that  he  would 
be  given  a  sweet  only  when  he  was  quiet  and  well  behaved,  he  would 
scream  less  and  behave  a  little  better. 

Some  psychologists  have  used  this  idea  to  plan  a  whole  system  of 
teaching.  It  is  certainly  a  very  useful  way  of  helping  a  child  to 
improve  his  behaviour  so  that  he  is  ready  for  school.  Children  need 
to  be  praised  and  rewarded  for  good  work,  and  also  have  to  ixnwrr- 
stand  that  they  cannot  get  away  with  bad  behaviour.  This  applies 
to  handicapped  children  quite  as  much  as  to  normal  children. 
Teachers  have  always  known  this,  and  in  this  sense  they  all  use 
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"operant  conditioning".  However,  experts  in  this  field  have 
developed  certain  special  skills.  The  first  is  the  use  of  really  good 
timing.  With  a  child  who  cannot  talk  much,  it  is  most  important 
to  show  him  he  has  done  well,  or  has  misbehaved,  at  once.  It  is  no 
good  saying  **you  can  have  an  apple  later  on  because  you  have  been 
good'*  or  "you  cannot  have  ice-cream  for  tea  because  you  were 
naughty".  The  child  with  little  or  no  language  forgets  too  quickly. 
The  teacher  or  parent  must  react  on  the  spot  and  get  her  feelings 
across  to  the  child  m  perhaps  an  exaggerated  way  until  he  reaches 
the  stage  where  he  can  look  into  the  future  and  link  it  witii  the  past. 

The  second  special  skill  is  thef  method  of  breaking  down  each  task 
into  stages  which  are  small  enough  for  even  a  very  handicapped 
child  to  master.  Thirdly,  the  operant-conditioning  psychologists 
know  how  to  use  helpful  cues  and  prompting,  and  then  gradually 
to  remove  these  until  the  child  can  do  the  task  without  help.  Finally, 
considerable  experience  is  necessary  to  choose  a  reward  which 
really  means  something  to  the  child,  and  which  will  make  his  efforts 
to  learn  worthwhile. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 


TF  you  know  a  family  with  an  autistic  child  you  may  wonder  what 
you  can  do  to  help.  If  you  show  understanding  and  acceptance 
you  will  be  helping  the  parents  a  great  deal.  If  you  are  a  neighbour 
you  may  be  disturbed  by  the  child  screaming  in  the  night.  The 
parents  will  know  that  this  causes  problems  for  everyone  and  this 
will  add  to  their  worries.  Your  tact  and  sympathy  during  this  phase 
may  make  all  the  difference. 

If  you  have  a  relative,  who  has  an  autistic  child,  your  support  will 
be  very  welcome,  especially  if  some  other  members  of  the, family 
take  the  attitude  that  the  child  "ought  to  be  put  away  in  an 
institution".  The  parents  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  right 
decision  about  the  child's  future,  without  interference  from  people 
who  are  intolerant  and  unsympathetic. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  parents  of  an  autistic  child  to  go  out  together 
especially  when  he  is  young,  because  they  feel  they  cannot  ask  any- 
one to  look  after  him.  Friends,  neighbours  or  relations  can  help  by 
offering  to  baby  sit.  It  is  easier  if  you  and  the  child  get  to  know  each 
other  jfirst,  before  you  have  him  on  your  own.  You  should  find  out 
what  he  understands,  and  how  he  lets  his  mother  know  when  he  is 
hungry,  thirsty,  or  wants  to  use  his  pot  or  go  to  the  lavatory.  It  is 
useful  to  know  of  the  things  he  likes  to  take  to  bed  with  him,  whether 
he  has  any  special  fears,  and  whether  he  has  any  favourite  songs  so 
that  you  can  sing  to  him  to  make  him  feel  safe  and  comfortable 
with  you.  All  this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  getting  to  know 
a  handicapped  child  is  rewarding  and  interesting  in  itself. 

If  you  live  near  the  family,  and  especially  if  you  have  normal 
children  of  your  own,  you  could  help  a  lot  by  allowing  the  child 
to  come  to  your  house.*  His  mother  will  have  to  come  with  him  at 
first,  so  that  he  can  get  used, to  the  strange  surroundings.  Mothers 
of  these  children  often  feel  they  cannot  visit  other  mothers  because 
their  child  is  so  difficult.  This  is  bad  for  the  child  too,  because  he 
never  has  the  chance  to  see  another  house  or  other  children. 

Later  op,  as  the  child  progresses,  he  may  reach  the  stage  when  he 
loves  being  asked  to  parties  or  to  go  on  outings.  The  trouble  is  that 
he  does  not  know  what  to  say  or  do  when  he  is  with  other  people, 
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and  he  may  just  sit  doing  nothing  at  a  lively  party.  Next  time  he  is 
not  invited  because  it  looked  as  if  he  was  not  enjoying  himself.  This 
is  very  hurtful  for  an  autistic  child,  especially  if  his  brothers  and 
sisters  go  to  parties  when  he  is  not  asked.  He  really  does  enjoy  these 
things,  even  if  he  cannot  join  in  actively.  If  you  know  a  child  like 
this,  you  can  make  sure  that  he  is  asked  to  come  to  the  same  things 
as  the  rest  of  his  family.  You  can  give  some  explanation  to  the  other 
people  who  are  there  so  that  they  will  understand.  The  child  will  be 
very  happy  if  you  remember  to  talk  to  him  every  now  and  again, 
even  if  he  cannot  say  much,  and  if  you  keep  an  eye  open  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  not  being  completely  left  out. 

.  If  you  give  Christmas  and  birthday  presents  to  the  other  children 
in  the  family,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  give  to  the 
autistic  child.  Don't  buy  things  just  because  they  are  suitable  for 
children  of  his  age— they  may  mean  nothing  to  him  at  all.  It  is 
always  best  to  ask  the  parents  first.  There  are  a  number  of  toys 
available  now  that  almost  seem  as  if  they  were  made  for  children 
%ith  language  problems.  The  Mattell  '*See  and  Say"  toys  are  good 
for  the  younger  ones.  These  link  up  the  name  of  musical  instruments 
with  their  sounds,  or  the  names  of  animals  with  the  noises  they 
make,  and  so  on.  Some  autistic  children  love  Meccano  and  various 
other  constructional  toys,  and  simple  jig-saw  puzzles.  The  golden 
rule  is  to  avoid  toys  and  games  where  the  child  has  to  use  compli- 
cated language  and  imagination  to  enjoy  them.  Don't  buy  books 
unless  you  know  that  the  pictures  will  interest  the  child,  or  that  the 
words  are  simple  enough  for  him  to  understand.  Pictures  should  be 
simple  and  without  fussy  detail. 

Everyone  feels  sorry  for  handicapped  children.  This  is  very 
natural,  but  it  can  mean  that  they  are  protected  too  much,  and  that 
everyone  gives  in  to  them  and  spo'ils  them.  Most  parents  find  out  in 
the  end  that  this  makes  their  autistic  child  more  difficult  than  ever. 
If  you  know  that  the  parents  of  an  autistic  child  have  laid  down 
certain  ruics  (for  example,  that  he  has  one  sweet  after  dinner  and 
not  if  he  screams)  then  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  follow 
the  same  rules.  When  the  child  is  in  your  house  you  should  never 
give  him  something  he  wants  if  his  mother  has  said  **no".  These 
children  are  much  happier  when  life  is  orderly  and  certain  for  them, 
and  it  makes  them  worried  and  upset  if  grown-ups  contradict 
each  other. 

Most  parents  of  a  handicapped  child  love  him  just  as  much  as 
they  do  their  other  normal  children.  They  want  other  people  to  see 
his  good  points  and  to  accept  him  for  himself.  Perhaps  the  best  help 
you  can  give  to  parents  in  this  situation  is  to  show  that  you  really 
like  their  handicapped  child,  that  you  are  interested  in  his  progress, 
and  that  you  feel  that  he  has  the  same  value  as  any  other  human 
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being.  So  often  parents  feel  that  their  child  is  treated  as  a  "second- 
class  citizen".  He  may  be  refused  a  place  in  school.  The  parents  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  people  in  official  positions  who  cannot 
be  bothered  to  take  any  interest  in  a  backward  child.  They  may  have 
been  made  miserable  by  unthinking  comments  from  people  in  the 
street.  It  is  on  these  occasions  that  they  need  the  comfort  of  a  good 
friend  who  likes  their  child  for  his  own  sake.  You  can  help  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  child,  and  listening 
to  the  stories  they  tell  about  him,  and  laughing  with  them  at  the 
funny  incidents  that  happen.  Humour  is  a  great  outlet  for  emotions 
for  many  people,  and  nothing  is  more  irritating  to  a  parent  than 
talking  to  someone  who  takes  a  hushed  and  solemn  attitude  to  the 
handicapped  child  the  whole  time.  The  ability  to  see  the  funny  side 
sometimes  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  basically  serious  approach 
to  problems,  and  this  combination  is  a  positive  and  healthy  one. 

Finally,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  ask  parents  of  an  autistic  child 
if  they  have  thought  of  joining  the  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Qiildren.  This  is  a  group  of  parents  and  professional  workers  who 
are  trying  to  improve  services  for  the  children.  There  are  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  hold  members'  meetings. 
Parents  can  get  advice  about  schools  and  units  which  take  autistic 
children  from  the  Head  Office  (see  page  31  for  address). 

Services  for  autistic  children 

Autistic  children  need  skilled  teaching,  but  unhappily,  there  are 
far  more  children  than  there  are  school  places.  The  National 
Society  for  Autistic  Children  has  opened  two  schools,  and  hopes 
to  open  more  in  the  future.  Some  local  authorities  have  small  schools 
or  special  classes  for  these  children,  but  many  more  are  needed. 
Certain  private  schools,  especially  those  run  by  the  Steiner  organi- 
sation, will  accept  these  children.  At  the  present  time  some  children 
who  are  thought  to  be  severely  subnormal  as  well  as  autistic  are 
considered  to  be  unsuitable  for  education  in  school,  and  they  attend 
Junior  Training  Centres  run  by  the  Local  Authorities.  Some  of  these 
have  special  units  for  autistic  and  psychotic  children  but,  in  many 
areas,  there  are  not  enough  places  in  Junior  Training  Centres  to  go 
round  and  children  with  difficult  behaviour  may  be  excluded  and 
have  nowhere  to  go  at  all. 

Sometimes,  for  various  reasons,  autistic  children  cannot  live  at 
home.  Special  boarding  schools  may  solve  the  problem,  but  there  are 
very  few  places  available  for  autistic  children.  Many  of  the  children 
have  to  go  into  hospitals  for  people  who  are  mentally  subnormal. 
These  are  often  very  large,  and  are  unhappily  often  short  of  staff 
and  facilities.  Autistic  children  do  badly  in  such  hospitals  because 
they  do  not  have  the  special  attention  and  teaching  that  they  need. 
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Nowadays  people  working  with  handicapped  children  feel  that 
small  homes  run  on  family  lines,  with  special  schools  attached  to 
them,  are  much  better  than  large  institutions. 

When  autistic  children  become  adolescent,  they  are  still  very 
young  in  their  ways,  and  they  still  need  teaching.  They  also  need 
training  so  that  they  can  do  some  kind  of  work  when  they  grow  up. 
At  the  moment  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  places  where  education 
and  training  are  given  for  these  young  people.  The  National  Society 
for  Autistic  Children  has  just  opened  an  adolescent  unit,  attached 
to  one  of  its  schools,  and  methods  of  teaching  adolescents  will  be 
tried  out  there. 

Autism  causes  handicaps  all  through  life.  Adults  who  have  been 
autistic  as  children  may  sometimes  be  able  to  earn  their  living  but 
many  will  need  sheltered  work.  Again,  there  are  very  few  places 
available  at  the  moment,  although  sheltered  workshops  would  be 
helpful  for  all  kinds  of  handicapped  people. 

Hostels  are  needed  for  autistic  adults  who  no  longer  have  a  family 
home  where  they  can  live,  and  also  sheltered  communities  which 
will  provide  both  home  and  work  for  adults  who  have  be  'n  autistic 
as  children  and  who  are  too  handicapped  to  live  in  iependently. 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years,  but  even  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  way  in  which  handicapped  people  are  provided 
for  is  one  index  of  the  degree  of  civiJisation  of  a  community.  Ours 
still  has  some  way  to  go. 

Addresses 

National  Society  for  Autistic  Children, 
la,  Golders  Green  Road, 
London,  N.W.I  1. 

01-458^375.  — 

National  Society  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Children, 

86,  Newman  Street, 

London,  W.l. 

01-^36-2861. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
39,  Qu^n  Anne  Street, 
London,  W.l. 
01-935-1272. 

Further  reading 

The  National  Society  for  Autistic  Children  publish  a  list  of 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject  of  autistic  children,  which  the 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  send  on  request. 

(©  This  is  a  FAMILY  DOCTOR  Booklet,  published  by  the  British  Medical  Aasociation, 
Family  Doctor  House,  47-51  Chalton  Street,  London  N.W.L,  fn  conjunction  with  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  and  printed  by  loha  Blackbiira  Limited,  Old 
Run  Road»  Leeds  10 
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ABSTRACT.  This  paper  attempts  to  resolve  some 
of  the  prevaih'ng  confusion  about  psychosis  in 
childhood  by  defining  it  as  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  clinical  syndromes  which  share  certain  Icey 
symptoms.  A  crucial  distinction  is  made  between 
pathognomonic  symptoms  and  those  which  are  not 
pathognomonic  but  which  may  dominate  the 
symptom -picture  when  present.  Within  this  frame- 
work, differential  diagnostic  observations  are  made 
concerning  (1)  mental  retardation,  (2)  the  behav- 


ior syndrome  of  minimal  brain  damage,  (3)  vari- 
ous conditions  with  delayed  or  absent  speech.  (4) 
other  conditions  with  hyperactivity  and  impulsiv- 
ity,  and  (5)  other  conditions  with  odd  or  deviant 
behavior.  A  comparison  is  made  among  differing 
current  formulations  of  the  psycho  pathology  and 
the  etiology  of  childhood  psychosis.  Pediatrics,  47: 

327,  1971,  INFANTILE  AUTISM,  CHILDHOOD  SCIIIZ- 
OPIIRENIA,  CHILDHOOD  PSYCHOSIS,  SYMBIOTIC  PSY- 
CHOSIS, MENTAL  RETAnDATION, 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a 
didactically  useful  formulation  of 
childhood  psychosis.  The  discussion  is 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pedi- 
atric resident  who  is  first  encountering  the 
wide  array  of  convicting  descriptions  and 
deEnitions  of  childhood  psychosis,  and  try- 
ing to  get  oriented  to  the  field  as  a  whole. 
The  resident  is  shown  children  who  are  la- 
beled "psychotic,"  who  give  the  global  im- 
pression of  severe  disturbance,  but  who 
cannot  be  pinned  down  to  the  specific 
symptoms  one  looks  for  in  psychotic  adults, 
such  as  delusions,  hallucinations,  or  loose 
associations. 

In  order  to  pull  together  the  many  facets 
of  this  subject  into  what  can  be  seen  as  a 
single  framework,  an  outline  fonn  will  be 
used.  7" 

1.  DEFINITION 

A.  Childhood  psychosis  is  best  defined  as 
a  heterogeneous  group  of  clinical  syn- 
dromes, with  an  onset  any  time  from 
birth  to  11  years  of  age,  all  of  which 
.  present  characteristic  severe  distur- 
bances in  the  following  key  areas: 

1.  Relationship  with  social  environment 

2.  Sense  of  personal  identity 

3.  Affect  and  its  expression 


4.  Use  of  speech  for  social  communica- 
tion 

5.  Total  integration  and  organization  of 
personality 

B.  Tlicse  characteristic  disturbances  arc  de- 
scribed in  detail  under  "Symptomatol- 
ogy" (Section  IV.) 

C.  Included  within  the  rubric  of  childhood 
psychosis  are  the  following  terms,  each 
of  which  implies  a  particular  variety  of 
psychotic  child  and  a  particular  formula- 
tion of  the  underlying  psychopathology: 
1-  The  Schizophrenic  Child^-^ 

2.  The  Autistic  Child^ 

3.  The  Symbiotic  Child* 

4.  The  Child  with  Atypical  Develop- 
ment^'' 

5.  The  Child  with  Unusual  Sensitivities^ 
 6.-"- The  Borderline  Psychotic  Child° 

7.  The  'Pseudoschizophrenic  Child^° 

li.  Incidence 

No  definitive  figures  are  available  on  in- 
cidence because  of  the  multiphcity  of  con- 
flicting definitions  and  diagnostic  criteria 
for  childhood  psychosis,  and  because  of  dif- 
fering age  ranges  used  in  incidence  studies. 
Despite  these  limitations,  we  can  gain  some- 
knowledge,  of  prevalence  from  the  follow- 
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A.  In  general,  psychojis  is  much  less  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adults.  Tlie  prev- 
alence rate  for  children  reported  by 
Treffert"  is  one  tenth  that  of  adult  schizo- 
phrenia. 

B.  Surveys  of  populatiors:  The  reported  in- 
cidence varies  from  2.1  to  9  per  10,000 
population,^ ^'^^  depending  on  what  cri- 
teria are  used  in  identifying  cases. 

C.  Surveys  of  adroissions  to  hospitals  and 
clinics:  Among  identified  psychiatric  pa- 
tients, the  incidence  of  childhood  psy- 
chosis is  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

1.  Report*?  of  incidence  in  cases  referred 
to  both  outpatient  and  inpatient  fa- 
cilities range  from  4  to  75  per  10,000 
cases.  "'^^ 

2.  iVmong  those  children  whose  behav- 
ioral disturbance  is  severe  enough  to 
vequire  inpatient  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, psychosis  is  much  more  com- 
mon. Reported  incidence  figures  range 
from  10  to  24  per  100  cases."-'*' 

D.  Sex  rah'o:  Childhood  psychosis  is  defi- 
nitely more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls, 
the  boyrgirl  ratio  ranging  from  2:1  to 

II).  SURVEY  OF  PARTICULAR  VIEWPOINTS 
ON.  AND  VARIETIES  OF,  CHILDHOOD 
PSYCHOSIS 

Among  the  list  (given  in  I,  C)  of  particu- 
lar labels  apphed  to  psychotic  children,  the 
following  three  are  most  representative  of 
the  differing  basic  formulations  of  child- 
hood psychosis;  Early  Infantile  Autism, 
Symbiotic  Psychosis,  and  Childhood  Schizo- 
phrenia. 

A.  Early  Infantile  Autism 

Leo  Kanner*  described  and  formulated 
"Early  Infantile  Autism,"  a  rare  condition 
which  begins  in  the  first  6  months  of  life 
and  is  marked  by  the  two  cardinal  symp- 
toms listed  below. 

1.  The  two  cardinal  symptoms  of  early  in- 
fantile autism 

a.  Total  absence  of  social  contact  or  re- 
latedness  with  anybody,  even  with 


PSYCHOSIS 

mother.  This  unrelatedness  is  mani- 
fested in  infancy  by  absence  of  the  so- 
cial smiling  response,  lack  of  any  an- 
ticipatory posture  toward  being  picked 
up,  failure  to  adapt  body  posture  to 
being  held,  and  lack  of  any  response 
to  mother's  coming  or  going, 
b.  Obsessive  insistence  on  sameness  ( e.g., 
in  daily  routine  and  in  spatial  arrange- 
ment of  certain  objects  in  the  home). 

2.  Similarities  to,  and  differentiation  from, 
mental  retardation 

Because  of  their  maldevelopment  of  ba- 
sic social  and  intellectual  skills,  autistic 
children  often  appear  to  be  severely  re- 
tarded; however,  Kanner  pointed  out  a 
number  of  characteristics  (in  addition  to 
the  two  cardinal  symptoms)  which  set 
the  autistic  child  apart: 

a.  Instead  of  having  a  dysplastic  appear- 
ance, they  were  well-formed,  good- 
looking  children,  often  with  an  intel- 
litTent,  pensive  facial  expression. 

b.  They  gave  sporadic  indications  of 
good  intelhgence  in  certain  isolated 
areas  (e.g.,  prodigious  feats  of  mem- 
ory and  of  rote  calculation). 

c.  Instead  of  having  awkward,  poorly 
coordinated  movements  and  delayed 
motor  milestones  of  development,  the 
autistic  children  showed  agile,  grace- 
ful movements  and  frequently  had 
normal  or  accelerated  motor  mile- 
stones. 

3.  Current  nsae^e  of  "autism**  and  "autistic" 
a.  Narrow  denotation  versus  broad  con- 
notation. Although  Kanner  originally 
used  "autism"  to  denote  a  highly  spe- 
cific subgroup  of  psychotic  children, 
many  clinicians  have  subsequently 
extended  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the 
following  ways: 

(1)  To  denote  other  varieties  of  child- 
hood psychosis  which  share  some 
characteristics  of  Kanner's  specific 
subgroup,  but  also  differ  from  it 
in  a  variety  of  ways  (e.g.,  later 
age  of  onset,  lesser  degrees  of  so- 
cial isolation,  and  so  forth). 

(2)  To  connote,  in  a  loosely  descrip- 
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tive  way,  merely  that  a  given 
cliiki  is  sulf-absorbcd,  preoccu- 
pied, or  shows  odd  or  idiosyn- 
cratic behavior;  e.g.,  the  merely 
neurotic  obsessive-compulsive 
child  is  sometimes  called  "au- 
tistic" because  the  intensity  of  his 
involvement  in  his  rituals  and 
avoidances  appears  so  out-of- 
koeping  with  the  common-sense 
unimportance  of  such  things. 
1).  Disease  entity  versus  syndrome 

Some  workers^'^  regard  autism  as  a 
unitary  disease  entity  which  is  unre- 
lated to  other  forms  of  childhood  psy- 
chosis, a.s  well  as  being  incompatible 
with  a  diagnosis  of  primary  mental  re- 
tardation or  chronic  brain  syndrome. 
Others^'"'  regard  auti.sm  as  a  syndrome 
which  may  be  present  in  a  variety  of 
underlying  conditions,  including  pri- 
mary retardation  and  a  variety  of 
chronic  brain  .syndromes. 

B.  Symbiotic  Psychosis 

1.  In  contrast  to  the  autistic  child,  this 
type  of  child  staits  out  making  good 
social  rapport  with  mother  and  appar- 
ently developing  normally  during  his 
first  18  months  of  life.  But  during  his 
secop.d,  third,  or  fourth  year  he  has  a 
major  psychotic  break,  usually  over  the 
issue  of  some  form  of  separation  from 
his  mother,  which  he  cannot  cope  with. 
The  precipitating  factor  may  be  the 
birtli  of  a  new  sib,  hospitalization  of 
himself  or  his  mother,  or  mert?ly  his 
davv^ning  awareness  of  the  Oedipal  tri- 
angle, which  shatters  his  illusioij  that 
the  world  consists  only  of  the  undiffer- 
entiated unity:  Mother-and-mc. 

2.  If  we  can  view  early  infantile  autism 
descriptively  as  failure  of  the  infant  to 
develop  the  normal  social  and  psycho- 
logical symbiosis  with  mother,  then  we 
can  view  symbiotic  psychosis  as  a 

..*.^^t  failure  to  grow  out  of  that  symbiosis. 
It  i.s  a  normal  developmental  task  to 
achievo  such  separation  and  individua- 
tion between  18  months  and  3  years. 


3.  Onset 

In  contrast  to  the  insidious  onset  of 
early  infantile  autism,  the  onset  of  sym- 
biotic psychosis  is  rather  sudden  and 
dramatic.  Following  an  initial  period 
of  regression  and  increased  depen- 
dency on  his  mother,  with  severe  anx- 
iety during  her  a'  scnce,  the  child  may 
have  florid  delusions,  loose  associa- 
tions, neologisms,  posturing  and  grim- 
macing,  altogether  showing  much  more 
resemblance  to  an  adult  schizophrenic 
break  than  do  most  other  forms  of 
childhood  psychosis. 

4.  Later  stages 

After  several  months  of  this  agitated, 
florid  initial  stage,  the  patient  begins 
to  look  more  and  more  like  the  child 
with  early  infantile  autism;  i.e.,  he 
withdraws  from  all  social  contact  with 
any  other  persons  and  settles  into  a 
narrow  range  of  .stereotyped  "ruts"  of 
behavior,  with  obsessive  insistence  oi? 
unchanging  daily  roijtines.  This  end- 
stage  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "sec- 
ondary autism.** 

5.  Differentiation  from  "primary"  (i.e., 
early  infantile)  autism  (by  his- 
tory) is  important,  because  of  the  bet- 
ter prognosis  for  the  secondary  type. 
More  specifically,  a  good  prognosis  is 
correlated  with: 

a.  The  presence  of  useful  speech  prior 
to  age  4  years  (usually  ascertained 
by  history) 

b.  Measurable  intelligence 

c.  At  least  some  suggestion  of  affective 
warmth  in  the  patient 

C.  Childhood  Schizophrenia 

There  are  a  variety  of  conflicting  uses  of 
the  term  "childhood  schizophrenia,"  and  ac- 
cordingly there  is  no  universally  agreed- 
upon  symptom-picture  for  it. 
1.  Some  workers  use  this  term  to  refer  to  a 
symptom-picture  in  children  which  par- 
tially resembles  schizophrenia  in  adults, 
e.g.,    children   with   a   more  obvious 
thought  disorder  (than  otlier  psychotic 
children  show)  and  with  more  flagrantly 
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bizarre  l)olia\'U)r.  Tliu  older  tliu  cliild  is 
at  the  time  of  onset,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  liis  .symptoms  will  resemble  adult 
schizophrenia. 

2.  Lauretta  Bender,'-* ■•^'^  in  her  use  of  the 
term  "ebildhood  sehizophrenia,"  empha- 
sizes the  multiplieity  of  difterent  aspeets 
of  the  child*s  functioning  whieh  are 
poorly  patterned: 

a.  Motor  behavior:  uneven  development, 
awkwardness,  and  surprising  similar- 
ity of  posture  and  body  movements  to 
those  of  premature  infants 

b.  Homeo.statie  vegetative  funetions: 
temperature  regulation,  pallor  or  flush- 
ing of  the  skin,  sweating,  and  appetite 
arc  quite  labile  and  poorly  regulated 

e.  Psyehologieal  funetioning:  disturb- 
a^  x's  in  perception,  intelligenee,  per- 
.sonal  identity,  and  soeial  relating 
Bender  views  all  of  these  many  types  of 
symptoms  as  manifestations  of  a  devel- 
opmental lag  (of  the  CNS)  at  a  foetal 
stage. 

3.  Other  workers,  inelnding  Goldfarb,^  use 
the  term  'childhood  schizophrenia"  to 
refer  to  all  varieties  of  psychosis  in  child- 
hood, and  hence  synonymously  with  the 
term  'childhood  psychosis"  used  in  this 
paper. 

IV.  SYMPTOMATOLOGy 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  stressed  the 
nnihiplicity  of  different  formulations  of  psy- 
chosis in  childhood.  When  we  study  the  ac- 
tual clinical  descriptions  underlying  these 
various  formulations,  we  find  not  only  dif- 
ferences, but  also  similarities.  In  an  effort  to 
embrace  these  similarities  in  a  single  frame- 
work, we  .shall  pick  out  those  symptoms 
which  should  be  considered  pathognomonic 
for  all  varieties  of  childhood  psychosis. 
These  pathognomonic  symptoms  (to  be 
called  "cardinal  symptoms")  are  both  nec- 
essary and  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  critical  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  distin- 
guish these  cardinal  symptoms  from  a  sec- 
ond group  of  symptoms  (to  be  called  "non- 
specific'*) which  are  frequently  present  in 
childhood  psychosis,  but  are  neither  neces- 
sary nor  sufiicicnt  for  the  diagnosis.  These 


nonspecific  symptoms  do  oeeur  in  other 
conditions  and  are  therefore  not  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis;  and  one  docs  find  cases  of 
childhood  psychosis  without  these  symp- 
toms, so  they  arc  not  necessary  for  the  diag- 
nosis. However,  when  present,  they  can  be 
the  most  prominent,  spectacular  part  of  tiio 
presenting  clinical  picture  of  childhood 
psychosis,  a  situation  which  causes  much  ui 
the  confusion  concerning  differential  diag- 
nosis. 

A.  Cardinal  Symptoms 

1.  Characteristic  severe  impairment  of  con- 
tact with  the  environment,  which  may  be 
manifested  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

a.  Social  environment 

(1)  Not  relating  to  persons  as  per- 
sons 

(a)  A  lack  of  meaningful  eye 
contact.  The  child  may 
"sweep"  his  gfize  across  the 
examiner  without  the  slight- 
est "flicker"  of  a  personal  en- 
counter, One  observer  was 
moved  to  say:  "He  looks  at 
me  as  if  I'm  not  there.*' 
(b)  Unresponsiveness  to  spoken 
words,  sometimes  giving  the 
impression  of  deafness.  These 
children  are  more  consis- 
tently oblivious  to  sounds 
with  personal  or  social  mean- 
ing than  to  inanimate  sounds. 

(c)  .  Lack  of  distinguishing  people 

from  inanimate  objects.  One 
child,  for  example,  would 
walk  right  over  (and  step 
on)  sunbathers  lying  on  a 
beach, 

(d)  Relating  to  only  a  part  of 
the  examiner  (especially  to 
the  hand)  rather  than  to  the 
whole  person. 

(2)  Attachments  to  people  which  do 
occur  are  narcissistic,  lacking  in 
any  warmth  or  mutual  give-arid- 
take. 

b.  Inanimate  environment 

(1)  Some  psychotic  children  have 
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only  a  very  teinious,  intermittent 
contaet  with  oven  the  inanimate 
environment,  and  have  exeessive 
repeated  intrusions  of  fantasy  into 
tlieir  relationship  with  *'realit)'." 

(2)  Some  children  have  periods  of 
responding  exclusively  to  inner 
stimuli,  to  the.  exclusion  or  neg- 
lect of  "reality"  around  them. 

(3)  .  Others  give  their  undivided  at- 

tention to  the  "real"  inanimate  en- 
vironment, and  show  amazing 
skills  in  manipulating  inanimate 
objects  (e.g.,  picking  locks,  twid- 
dling and  balancing  small  things 
with  their  fingers,  and  so  forth. ) 
However,  these  activities  are  re- 
stricted, repetitious,  and  seem 
"driven"  by  constant  anxiety  or 
desperation. 

(4)  In  those  children  who  are  well 
"tuned  in"  to  the  inanimate  en- 
vironment, there  is  a  big  discrep- 
pancy  between  their  relationship 
to  tlie  inanimate  environment  and 
their  (much  poorer)  relationship 
with  the  social  environment. 

2.  Characteristic  severe  impairment, of  af- 
fect and  its  expression 

a.  Most  basically,  an  incongruity  of  af- 
f^t,  e.g.,  ti  smile  which  conveys 
neither  miich  nor  warmth,  "sends"  no 
feeling.  At  other  times  the  child  may 
seem  to  be  having  a  strong  emotion, 
but  the  observer  cannot  comprehend 
it,  cannot  "read"  it. 

b.  Affect  iijay  be  flat,  have  very  narrow 
range;  a  dimunition  of  affect  or  rigid- 
ity of  it. 

c.  Parado.Kical  combinations,  e.g.,  of 
strong  dependency  and  emotional  de- 
tachmerft  toward  the  same  person. 

d.  Sudden  baflSiing  changes  in  mood. 

3.  Characteri  :tic  severe  impairment  of  sense 
of  personai  identity 

a.  Lacks  a  unified  sense  of  "self": 

(1)  As  a  subject  of  his  feelings,  sen- 
<  sations,  pain  or  pleasure.  Does  not 

communicate  a  sense  of  "I'm  hun- 
gry" or  "that  hurts  [me]." 

(2)  As  a  subject  of  his  own  actions, 
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even  his  own  speech.  May  ex- 
perience his  own  speech  as  com- 
ing from  some  other  source. 
(3)  Reversal  or  confusion  of  y^'n- 
nouns.  Does  not  refer  to  hi.T>\^f 
in  first  person  ("I"  or  "m'.")  N;  » / 
use  second  or  third  pef>  or 
somebody's  proper  name,  in  n 
context  tantamod/it  to  referririg 
^0  him.seif. 

b.  May  identify  >vith  and  aci  like  non- 
human  objects,  both  inanimate  ob- 
jects (e.g.,  electric  fans,  automobiles, 
record  players,  vacuum  cleaners)  and 
animals. 

c.  Confusion  regarding  body  image, 
body  boundaries,  boundaries  of  self, 
boundaries  of  what  is  "private**  for 
another  person: 

(1)  "Invasiveness"  regarding  other 
persons'  bodies  (e.g.,  hands  in 
examiner's  face  or  in  examiners 
mouth). 

(2)  Lack  of  awareness  of  his  various 
body  parts  as  being  part  of  him. 

4.  Characteristic  severe  impairment '  of 
speech,  especially  its  use  for  social  com- 
munication 

a.  May  be  mute;  Or  may  vocalize  inco- 
herently, with  total  absence  of  speech. 

b.  If  speech  is  present,  there  is.  a  dis- 
crepancy between  possession  of  a  vo- 
cabulary and  ability  to  use  it  for  social 
communication.  Examples  of  noncom- 
municative  use  of  speech  include: 

(1)  Repetitious  recitation  of  TV  com- 
mercials, and  other  stereotyped 
"spiels" 

(2)  Echolalia,  neologisms,  private 
language,  and  othef  bizarre  or 
idiosyncratic  speech 

(3)  Sing-song  or  monotonous  speech 
v/hich  fails  to  communicate  ap- 
propriate aflFect  by  intonation, 
pitch,  melody,  emphasis,  or  rhy- 
thm; also,  timbre  of  voice  is  pe- 
culiar (shrill,  squawking,  or  hol- 
low) 

5.  Unevenness  of  ego  development;  lack  of 
integration;  disorganization 

a.'^  May  show  ^'islands**  of  precocious  * 
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fniictjonini^  amidst  i^iossly  jirimitivc. 
regressive  l)clKi\'i(ir  in  dtlicr  areas: 
e.g.,  iin  8  year-old  who  can  reel  ofF 
the  scientific  names  of  all  the  bird  spo 
cies  in  North  Ameriea,  but  cannot  take? 
a  bath  or  feed  himself. 

b.  Often  hicks  directif)n  in  Iiis  ))ehavi()r, 
with  sudden  hafHing  discontinuities  in 
th(?  directinn  of  liis  interest,  attention, 
or  "play."  Such  .switclihig  from  one 
type  of  behavior  to  another  suggests 
a  sense  of  panicky  confusion  and  dis- 
sohition  of  whatever  stniclnre  his 
world  has. 

c.  Lack  of  genuine  play:  the  psychotic 
child's  fiddling  with  various  objects 
and  his  use  of  fantasy  somehow  lack 
qnah'tie.s  whicli  one  norinnJIy  associ- 
ates with  chiklrrn's  play.  It  may  bt? 
the  absence  of  enjoyment  or  die  pres- 
ence of  an  empty,  desperate,  dri \'cn, 

'    or  chaotic  quality  in  his  activitv. 

B.  Non-Specific  Symptoms 

(Are  found  in  some,  but  not  all,  psy- 
chotic children;  moreover,  these  symptoms 
are  sometimes  found  in  iionpsychotic  child- 
ren.) 

L  Inabih'ty  to  grasp  l)asic  catrgories  of 
di  ought 

a.  Unresolvable  puzzlement  and  preoc- 
eupation  with  matters  of  time,  space, 
cause-and-efi^ect.  matter  and  texture. 

b.  Examples:  Inability  to  grasp  that  an 
object  has  an  "other"  side  or  an  edge, 
or  that  it  is  "beside,"  "under,"  or  "in 
front  of"  anodicr  object. 

2.  Abnormalities  in  perception 

a.  Unusual  preoccupation  witli  certain 
.special  sensory  experiences  (e.g.,  con- 
standy  touching  or  rubbing  certain 
kinds  of  textures;  odd  direction  of 
gaze  as  if  using  peripheral  vision  in 
preference  to  central  vision). 

b.  Preference  for  proximal  receptors 
(touch  and  taste)  over  distance  re- 
ceptors (vision  and  hearing). 

c.  Over-  and  undcr-sensitivity  to  various 
sensory  stimuli  (e.g.,  hands  over  ears 
and  screaming  in  response  to  ordinary 


sound:  prolonged  sucking  on  red-hot 
cigarette  lighter). 

3.  Various  disturbances  of  motility 

a.  Hyperactivity  or  immobility 

b.  Preoccupation  with  a  narrow  range  of 
action  patterns  and  "ego  skills"  (o.g., 
f  onslaiU)y  twirling  a  certain  string  or 
rope,  op(?niiig  or  closing  doors,  play- 
ing with  light  switches,  and  so  forUi) 
inchiding  actions  inappropriate  to  die 
object,  e.g.,  rubbing  or  tapping  a  toy. 

c.  Di.sorgaiiized  and/or  bizarre  activity 
(e.g.,  posturing,  grimacing,  flapping  of 
arms  and  liands.  toucliing  rituals,  and 
so  fordi). 

d.  Rhythmic  primitive  movements,  e.g., 
rocking,  licad  banging,  or  "whirling" 
(Ic,  rotating  one's  whole  IdocIv  on  its 
long  axis).  .Mdiougli  previously  con- 
sidered to  be  padiognomonic  of  child- 
hood psychosis,  "whirling"  actually  oc- 
curs in  only  about  2o%  of  psychotic 
children. 

4.  Impaired  control  of  impulses 

a.  May  have  sudden,  unpredictable,  out- 
bursts of  highly  intolerable  behavior, 
requiring  constant  close  supervision 
by  an  adult. 

b.  Such  impulsivity,  when  combined  with 
livpcractivity,  may  be  the  chief  reason 
for  both  exclusion  from  school  and 
refcira?  to  the  physician.  Such  a  situa- 
tion presents  a  problem  in  differential 
diagnosis  from  die  "minimal  brain  dys- 
function" syndrome,  the  antisocial  per- 
sonality, and  anxiety  states.  One  can 
rule  out  (or  rule  in)  childhood  psy- 
chosis on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  five  cardinal  symptoms. 

5.  Lack  of  adequate  defenses  by  which  to 
handle  anxiety 

a.  May  use  marked  obsessive-compulsive 
or  phobic  defenses,  or  excessive  fan- 
tasy, hi  an  effort  to  contain  anxiety. 

b.  The  child's  defenses  may  simply  fail, 
resulting  in  severe  overt  anxiety,  panic, 
or  apparent  rage, 

6.  PriniLtive  diinking 

Over-reliance  on —magical,  omnipotent 
thinking,  far  in  excess  of  what  is  age- 
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approjiriati',  iiiid  umiiodificd  hy  sufTicicnt 
appreciation  of  reality.  Such  thinking 
may  become  frankly  delusional. 
7.  Obsessive  insistence  on  sameness 

a.  Some  psyehotie  children  have  ex- 
tremely severe  panic  and  temper  tan- 
trums in  n.'sponso  to  the  slightest 
ehungo  in  either  the  ■  •'angement  in 
spaco  of  various  toys  <:vx'i  household 
objects,  or  in  the  sequence  in  time  of 
daily  routines.  Once  they  accept  some- 
thing new,  they  cling  to  it  and  watch 
over  its  literal  reproduction  with  the 
same  desperate  insistence. 

b.  Although  this  symptom  was  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  two  cardinal  symp- 
toms of  Early  Infantile  Autism,  it  is 
not  really  pathognomonic  because  it 
(or  a  close  counterpart)  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  mental  retardation  and 
brain  damage.  In  view  of  the  severe 
limitations  in  adaptive  skills  imposed 
by  these  various  conditions,  the  child's 
avoidance  of  change  is  one  way  of  re- 
ducing any  demands  for  flexible 
adaptation. 

H.  Impairment  of  Social  Skills 

a.  Seeks  physical  and/or  emotional  con- 
tact by  bumping,  stepping  on  the 
other  person's  foot,  awkward  leaning, 
and  so  forth. 

b.  Paradoxical  combinations  of  hugging 
and  cuddling  with  biting,  spitting  or 
kicking 

c.  Excessive  reliance  upon  indirect  ways 
of  relating,  such  as  tossing  a  ball  or 
rolling  a  marble  toward  examiner 

d.  Inability  to  "read'*  various  social  cues 
from  other  persons  or  from  the  social 
context,  e.g.,  inability  to  sense  whether 
a  person  is  kidding  or  serious.  Another 
example:  continuing  to  talk  to  a 
stranger  with  inappropriate  intimacy, 
despite  the  latter's  very  obvious  indi- 
cations of  great  embarrassment. 

V.  A  UNIFYING  FRAMEWORK  FOR 
VIEWING  SYMPTOMS 

The  above  symptoms,  covering  a  hetero- 
geneous group  of  conditions,  can  all  be 
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viewed  as  .severe  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
t:ess  of  ego  development.  The  term  "ego"  is 
used  here  simply  as  a  metaphor  referring  to 
certain  aspects  of  an  individual's  everyday 
behavior,  namely  the  ordering,  coordinat- 
ing, "administrative,"  (?xecutivc  aspects  of 
his  behavior,  e.g.,  his  various  social  and  in- 
t(?llectual  skills,  his  assessing  reality  and 
manipulating  it,  and  his  controlling  and 
channeling  of  impulses. 

The  crucial  point  to  be  made  here  is  that 
all  these  ego  functions  are  not  automati- 
cally given,  but  rather  have  to  be 
"achieved"  by  successfully  negotiating  a 
course  of  development  during  the  first  sev- 
eral years  of  life.  The  successful  outcome  of 
this  course  of  development  requires  that 
two  basic  conditions  be  fulfilled: 

1.  Repeated,  consistent  social  contact  with 
people  who  manifest  these  ego  functions 
in  their  behavior,  and  who  can  both 
serve  as  models  and  provide  corrective 
learning  experiences. 

2.  An  intact  central  nervous  system  which 
can  respond  to  these  social  contacts  by 
adequate  learning  (i.e.,  adequate  devel- 
opment of  these  various  ego  functions) 
is  also  necessary.  The  central  n'-.rvous 
system  has  to  monitor  the  mass  or  incom- 
ing sensory  sthnuli,  selectively  attend  to 
certain  ones,  begin  to  pull  together  cer- 
tain tentaMve  patterns  of  meaning,  try 
out  certain  actions  based  on  that  mean- 
ing, and  then  receive  (and  integrate)  so- 
cial feedback  from  the  responses  of  other 
people  to  "myself-in-action." 

As  a  result,  the  development  of  these  var- 
ious ego  functions  can  be  "derailed"  by  ei- 
ther organic  or  "functional"  causes,  or  vari- 
ous combinations  of  the  two.  The  same 
symptoms  of  severe  (psychotic)  maldevel- 
opment  of  ego  functions  can  result  from  ei- 
ther an  impaired  central  nervous  system 
which  is  unable  to  handle  and  integrate 
data  from  the  environment  ...  or  from  a 
deviant  interpersonal  environment  which 
provides  distorted  data  (or  too  little  data) 
for  the  central  nervous  system  to  handlci 

This  point  of  view  gets  specific  support 
from  the  work  of  Goldfarb,^*"  who  evalu- 
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atcd  a  group  of  psychotic  children  for  "sofl" 
neurological  signs  and  also  evaluated  tl^eir 
faiiiilics  for  "parental  perplexity."  When 
neurological  assessments  were  correlated 
with  family  assessments  it  was  found  that 
the  ncurologically  "cU^an"  psychotic  chil- 
dren had  severely  deviant  families  and  that 
the  iieiirologirally  "tainted"  psychotic 
t'liildron  had  healthier  families.  Thus,  ii  de- 
viant, amorphous  family  setting  which  fails 
to  provide  consistent  experiences  witli  ap- 
propriate emphasis  can  lead  to  psychotic 
inaldcvelopmeiit  of  ego  functioning  in  a 
\:  r.trologically  intact  child;  and  a  more 
'*nonna]"  family  which  provides  adequate 
learning  experiences  can  still  produce  psy- 
chosis in  a  child  whose  central  nervous  sys- 
tem cannot  adequately  monitor  and  inte- 
grate such  experiences. 

Thus,  we  can  view  childhood  psychosis 
{is  a  syndrome  of  maldeveloped  ego  func- 
tions* which  is  a  "final  common  pathway/' 
resulting  from  a  variety  of  different  under- 
lying causes. 

VI.  DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

NOTE:  Problems  in  differential  diagnosis 
of  childhood  psychosis  can  be  attributed  to 
failure  to  differentiate  cardinal  symptoms 
from  nonspecific  symptoms.  In  every  case, 
the  differential  diagnosis  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  tlie  prescTice  or  absence  of  the 
five  cardinal  symptoms. 

in  practice,  childhood  psychosis  must  be 
differentiated  from  the  following  five  types 
of  conditions: 

A.  FAenlal  Retardation 

1.  Tlie  Problem 

a.  This  differential  diagnosis  is  a 
knotty  problem,  including  some 
debate  over  how  we  even  define  or 
conceptualize  the  difference.  Such 
a  problem  occurs  because  both 
conditions  (i.e.,  retardation  and 
childhood  psychosis)  are  mani- 
fested by  disturbances  of  ego*  de- 
velopment, development  which,  in 
the  very  young  child,  has  not  yet 
occurred. 


b.  It  is  important  for  clinicians  to 
hear  in  mind  thai  many  psychotic 
children  appear  to  function  at  a 
retarded  level  and  actually  score 
in  the  retiirded  range  on  IQ  tests. 
Such  "false  lows"  are  more  likely 
to  Ix;  misleading  if  only  the  total 
\Q  .score  is  considered  without  i*x- 
amining  the  viiriahility  anioiiijf  and 
within  suh-tests. 

c.  Furthermore,  some  retardates 
(those  with  tendencies  toward  so- 
cial isolation  and  a  narrow  range 
of  behavior  patterns)  resemble 
psychotics. 

2.  Basis  for  differentiation 

a.  Although  some  retardates  arc 
somewhat  isolated,  they  respond  to 
social  overtures;  they  are  found 
tr  he  not  as  "unreachable"  as  psy- 
chotics. 

1),  Many  retardates  show  a  rigidity 
and  monotony  in  their  behavior 
and  their  topics  of  conversation, 
but  not  on  such  a  private,  un- 
shared basis.  The  examiner  can 
easily  "tunc  in"  and  understand 
their  narrow  little  "world." 

c.  The  retardate  does  not  show  such 
unevcnncss  of  ego  development; 
rather,  he  usually  show:i  a  more 
uniform,  even,  across-the*board 
retardation, 

d.  Tl.e  retardate  does  not  show  the 
extreme  disorganization  that  ihe 
psychotic  child  docs. 

e.  The  retardate's  topics  of  conversa- 
tion are  u.snally  limited  to  .simple, 
concrete  subjects  which  are  a  part 
of  the  immediate  environment. 
This  stands  in  contrast  to  the  psy- 
chotic, whose  main  topics  and  in- 
terests may  be  unrelated  to  the 
environment,  and  whose  topics  and 
interests  may  seem  quite  complex 
and  abstract 

f.  The  classic  retard«ale  is  free  of  in- 
congruity of  affect,  whereas  all 
psychotic  children  show  incongru- 
ous affect. 
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B.  The  Behavior  Syndrome  of  Minimal 
Brain  Damage 

1.  The  behavior  syndrome  of  mhunial 
brain  damage  is  often  mistaken  for 
psychosis  because  of: 

a.  The  appearance  (in  minimal  brain 
damage)  of  disorganization  and 
discontinuities  in  behavior,  be- 
cause of  h.voeractivity,  impulsivity, 
short  attention  span,  distractibility, 
and  emotional  lability. 

b.  The  brain-damaged  child's  liking 
of,  and  dependency  on,  regular 
routines  and  simplicity  in  his  en- 
vironment. 

2.  The  differentiation  is  made  on  the 
basis  of: 

a.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the 
five  "cardinal"  symptoms  of  child- 
hood psychosis. 

1).  Tlie  (usual)  presence  in  the  syn- 
drome of  minimal  brain  damage  of 
hyper-responsiveness  to  the  envi- 
ronment, in  contrast  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  ignoring  the  en- 
\^ronmcnt  in  childhood  psychosis. 

C.  Other  Conditions  with  Del  :yed  or  Absent 
Speech 

1.  Mental  retardation.  (This  i.s  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  delayed  or  absent 
speech.) 

2.  Minimal  brain  damage, 

3.  Deafness.  (Only  nerve  deafness,  not 
conduction  deafness,  is  a  significant 
cause  of  delayed  speech.) 

•I.  Aphakia. 

5.  "Developmental  Aphasia:" 

a.  This  is  a  clinically  defined  condi- 
tion hi  which  speech  does  not  be- 
gin prior  to  4)2  years  of  age,  but 
does  begin  by  6  years  of  age,  and 
in  which  the  child  does  not  have 
general  retardation,  psychosis,  or 
deafness. 

b.  The  underlying  neurological  basis 
is  assumed  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
aphasia,  except  that  instead  v^f  a 
lesion,  there  is  simply  a  lag  in  neu- 
rological maturation. 
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6.  Severely  neglected  "uncivilized**  chil- 
dren, usually  found  in  conditions  of 
pervasive  social  pathology  and  pov- 
erty. These  children  resemble  the  so- 
ciopathic  group  more  than  any  other 
diagnostic  group. 

7.  Elective  mutism:  This  is  best  classi- 
fied as  a  type  of  neurotic  character, 
in  which  the  child  is  motivated  to 
withhold  speech,  usually  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  oppositional  two-year-old. 

D.  Other  Conditions  in  which  the  Child  De- 
viates from  Consensus  (i.e.,  Behaves  in 
an  Odd  or  "Different"  Way) 

1.  Neuroses  (especially  phobic,  obses- 
sive, and  anxiety  neuroses).  It  is  the 
intensity  of  the  neurotic  child's  in- 
volvement in  Iiis  rituals  and/or  avoid- 
ances which  appears  so  ont-of-kcep- 
ing  with  the  normal  common-senSe 
unimportance  of  such  things. 

2.  Personality  traits  such  as  shyness, 
"sensitivity,"  active  fantasy  life,  and 
noticeable  daydreaming,  which  may 
be  found  in  normal  or  neurotic  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Primitive  behavior  in  severely  ne- 
glected, "uncivilized,"  quasi-antisocial 
children  (e.g.^  eating  feces  or  parts 
of  a  dead  annual.  In  these  children, 
such  shockingly  indiscriminate  oral 
incorporation  turns  out  to  be  a  form 
of  pica). 

4.  Tics,  especially  vocal  tics  (e.g.,  in  the 
tic  of  Gillcs  de  la  Tourette). 

E.  Other  Conditions  with  Hyperactivity  and 
Impulsivity 

1.  Antisocial  and  other  severe  personal- 
ity di.sorders 

2.  Minimal  brain  damage 

3.  "Physiologic"  hyperactivity 

4.  As  a  manifestation  of  anxiety  in  some 
neurotic  children  and  some  normal 
children 

To  repeat:  Throughout  this  entire  variety 
of  conditions  which  can  resemble  childhood 
psychosis,  the  differential  diagnosis  can  al- 
ways be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  presence 
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or  absence  of  the  five  cardinal  symptoms  of 
eliildliood  psychosis. 

VII.  ETIOLOGy 

There  is  a  variety  of  differing  opinions 
concerning  tlie  etiology  of  childhood  psy- 
chosis, including  purely  psychogenic, 
purely  organic,  and  various  mixtures  of  the 
two.  A  key  point  to  remember  when  survey- 
ing this  variety  of  opinions  on  etiology  is 
that  childhood  psychosis  is  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  conditions,  and  that  different  in- 
vestigations of  etiology  may  be  addressed 
to  different  types  cl  psychosis  in  childhood. 
In  recent  years,  the  subtype  singled  out  for 
most  ctiologie  research  has  been  autis  n. 

A.  Psychogenic  views 

Kanncr,''  addressing  himself  only  to  the 
subgroup  of  early  infantile  autism,  at 
one  time  felt  that  the  child's  extreme 
aloncncss  was  his  defensive  response  to 
"living  in  an  emotional  refrigerator" 
(i.e.,  to  lack  of  emotional  warmth  in  his 
parents,  especially  mother).  Also,  vari- 
ous workers  subscribing  to  the  purely 
psychogenic  view-^'-'^  have  felt  that  the 
child's  ]ack  of  social  relating  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  other  symptoms  of  autism 
( and  of  childhood  psychosis  in  general). 

B.  Organic  views 

Bender^'^^  feels  that  not  only  autism  but 
also  all  other  varieties  of  childhood  psy- 
chosis arc  of  organic  origin  ("a  diffuse 
encephalopathy  of  prenatal  origin")  and 
that  wlien  we  find  emotional  coldness  or 
other  psychiatric  disturbances  in  the 
parents  of  p.syc})otic  c})ildren,  it  is  the 
cln'kVs  abnormal  behavior  which  is  the 
cause,  and  the  parents*  abnormal  behav- 
ior which  is  the  effect.  Studies  by  Rut- 
ter-*  indicate  that  it  is  possible  for  in- 
fantile autism  tc  develop  in  a  normal 
emotional  climate. 

C.  Views  of  combined  etiology 

1.  Garcia  and  Sarvis-®  sec  the  establisli- 
mcnt  of  the  mother-nifant  relation- 
ship as  a  two-way  street,  requiring 


not  only  that  the  mother  stimulate 
social  responsiveness  in  the  infant,  but 
also  that  the  infant  behave  in  such  a 
way  as  to  elicit  her  mothering  and 
reinforce  it.  Thus,  many  different  - 
kinds  of  etiologic  factors  (either  func- 
tional or  organic),  operating  in  either 
the  child  or  the  mother,  may  initiate 
a  snowballing  process  of  decline  in 
their  mutual  social  responsiveness. 
2.  Coldfarb-'"  also  takes  a  transactional 
developmental  view  in  which  both 
organic  and  functional  factors  can 
interact  to  produce  childhood  psy- 
chosis (see  Section  V,  B  of  this  pa- 
per). 

D.  Recent  studies  of  perceptual  problems 
in  the  autistic  subgroup 

In  contrast  to  deriving  all  other  symp- 
toms of  autism  from  the  impairment  of  so- 
cial relating,  a  number  of  recent  studies 
have  focused  on  impairment  of  perception 
as  the  primary  symptom,  from  which  all  the 
other  symptoms  of  autism  derive.  (The  ac- 
companying implication  is  that  the  key  per- 
ceptual disturbance  is  itself  due  to  organic 
causes.)  Variations  on  this  theme  include 
the  following: 

1.  Rimland^"  spells  out  in  great  detail  how 
all  the  symptoms  of  autism  could  result 
from  an  inability  to  give  meaning  to  in- 
coming sensory  stimuli  because  of  a 
basic  lack  of  capacity  to  relate  such  stim- 
uli to  relevant  stored  information.  Tlic 
cause  of  this  basic  disability  he  attrib- 
utes to  neonatal  damage  to  the  reticular 
formation  of  tlie  brain  stem  in  geneti- 
cally predisposed  infants.  In  support  of 
this  fascinating  (but  hard-to-prove)  hy- 
pothesis he  surveys  an  extraordinarily 
wide  range  of  data. 

2.  Ornitz,  Ritvo,  and  their  co-workers-''"^"^ 
propose  "perceptual  inconstancy"  as  the 
key  symptom  in  autism,  and  they,  too, 
spell  out  in  great  detail  how  this  could 
bring  about  all  the  other  symptoms. 
*Terceptual  inconstancy"  refers  to  fluctu- 
ating sensory  overload  and  underload 
due  to  uiadequate  bomeostatic  regula- 
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tion  or  modulation  of  sensory  input,  so 
tliat  tlic  child  is  alternately  overstiinu- 
lated  and  understimiilated  by  what  he 
sees,  hears,  touehes,  and  so  forth.  As  a 
possible  eause  of  this  disturbed  regula- 
tion of  sensory  input,  Ornitz  and  Ritvo^* 
hypothesize  a  disturbance  of  the  neuro- 
physiologic  meehanism  for  REM  sleep, 
resulting  in  the  breaking  through  into 
waking  life  of  phasie  excitation  and  in- 
hibition of  CNR  activity. 
3.  A  number  of  other  workers^'*''''''^'  current- 
ly investigating  autism  also  single  out 
some  disturbance  of  perception  as  the 
basic  symptom  from  which  all  others  de- 
rive. Although  not  committed  to  a  specific 
kind  of  underlying  cause  for  such  per- 
ceptual disturbances,  these  workers  be- 
lieve the  cause  or  causes  lie  in  the  or- 
ganic category. 

For  excellent  surveys  of  this  point  of 
view  which  emphasizes  impaired  percep- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
by  J.  Wing"  and  Rutter.*''^" 

VIII.  TREATMENT 

Although  treatment  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  re- 
cent book  by  Goldfarb''^  for  a  sensitive,  yet 
practical*  and  thorough  handling  of  this 
topic. 
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Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  verj^  mucli,  both  of  you  working  as  a 
team,  coining  here  today,  counseling  Avitli  us.  You  realize  the  overall 
problem.  You  ha\e  specific  understanding  of  at  least  one  phase  of  it, 
and  certainlj^  you  are  helping  by  sharing  it  with  us.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Huizinga. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RALEiaH  J.  HUIZINGA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  CENTER  FOR  LEARNING,  DALLAS, 
TEX. 

Dr.  Huizinga.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Randolph.  Doctor,  Ave  know  of  your  experience  in  pediatric 
psychology  and  special  education.  If  you  will  proceed,  we  are  gratified 
that  yon  are  a  witness  today. 

.  Dr.  Huizinga.  Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  sub- 
committee for  Mr.  Roger  Staubach's  absence  this  morning. 

His  absence  was  not  due  as  you  might  suspect,  to  the  nihospitable 
reception  he  received  from  the  Washington  Redskins,  but  rather  due 
to  prior  scheduling  commitment  which  could  not  be  altered. 

Senator  Randolph.  Perhaps  at  a  later  time  he  might  come  to  counsel 
with  us,  perhaps  even  informally. 

Dr.  PIuiziNGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  address 
this  subcommittee  and  to  express  dwv  thanks  to  you  and  to  Congress  for 
your  concern  with  impro^^ng'the  qiiality  of  sendees  for  handicapped 
children  in  this  Nation.  We  agree  with  you — the  need  is  present,  the 
task  is  large,  and  the  time  is  now. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  one  of  the  handicaps  with  which  this 
subcommittee  has  concerned  itself.  The  handicap  is  that  of  learning 
disability  in  children.  Tliese  children,  the  learning  disabled  children, 
have  failed  under  the  nomal  conditions  of  instruction  to  acquire  the 
basic  skills  necessary  for  acquisition  of  competency  in  understanding 
or  in  using  spoken  or  Avritten  communication  due  to  disorders  in  cen- 
tral processing  functions. 

Tliat  they  are  present  in  the  schools  of  our  country  is  clear.  That 
their  education  is  critical  to  us  is  obvious.  That  cuirent  services  for 
their  needs  are  largely  not  adequate  is  tragic.  That  Federal  support  is 
necessaiy  for  research,  professional  training,  and  sendee  is  axiomatic. 

This  problem  is  of  great  concern  to  parents  in  everj^  corner  of  this 
country,  and  its  occurrence  devastates  parents  like  no  other  handicap- 
ping condition,  with  the  possible  exception  of  mental  subnormality. 
The  scope  of  the  problem  is  national  and  the  scope  of  the  solutions 
must,  of  necessity,  be  national. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  solution  is  exclusively  Federal.  Continued 
Federal  support  is  a  necessary  condition  for  help  for  the  learning  dis- 
abled child,  but  it  is  not,  by  itself,  a  sufficient  one. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  lead- 
ershi])  training  institute,  cosponsored  by  the  depart.ment  of  special 
education,  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  U.S.  (Office  of  Education.  This  leadership  training 
institute  with  its  associated  child  sen' ice  demonstration  centers  w*as  an 
important,  and  T  suspect,  monument^il  step  forward  in  making  a  state- 
ment about  the  dii-ection  in  which  the  field  of  learning  disabilities  is 
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moving.  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk^  consultant  for  the  LTI  project,  summed  up 
the  history  and  forces  within  the  field  M^ien  he  stated  in  the  foreword 
to  the  final  report: 

^  Since  10G8  when  Congress  passed  PubUc  Law  8S-164  providing  funds  for 
trjiining  and  research  in  si>eciul  education,  wo  have  been  trying  to  find  our  way 
out  of  a  maze  of  confusion  and  contradictions  in  connection  with  an  area  now 
labeled  "learning  disability."  In  the  original  provisions  in  19G3,  no  funds  were 
allocated  for  this  area,  although  some  financial  help  was  squeezed  out  of  the 
provisions  for  "crippled,  or  other  heaUh  impaired,  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services." 

Not  until  1069  did  Congress  address  itself  specifically  to  the  problem 
of  learnin<r  disabilities  wlien  they  passed  th©  Learning  Disa:bilities  Act 
of  1060. 

The  field  was  new  and  congressional  support  had  to  be  preceded  by 
mucli  study  and  clarification.  Congressmen  w^anted  to  know  wliat  a 
learning  disability  is;  how  it  differs  from  mental  retardation;  from 
emotional  disturbance;  from  other  categories  of  handicap;  and  how 
many  childrenHrie  invoh^ed.  Professional  task  forces' were  set  up  to 
study  various  phases  of  the  problem,  and  Congress  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  on  the  handicapped  to  keep  itself  informed. 

There  are  still  many  unanswered  questions  in  the  field.  For  example, 
how  cto  we  select  childi'en  with  learning  disabilities?  Although  the  dis- 
ability has  been  verbally  defined,  we  still  do  not  have  an  operational 
definition. 

How  do  we  predict  a  learning  disability  in  a  young  child  from  the 
studies  on  etiology  and  correlates  of  the  disability? 

'\Aniat  training  is  necessary  to  develop  specialists  in  learning  dis- 
abilities? What  skills  and  knowledge  must  they  have  that  regular 
teachei*s  do  not  have  ? 

T\niat  methods  and  materials  are  most  effective  with  the  learning 
disabled  ?  Do  we  develon  new  materials  or  do  we  use  the  same  materials 
developed  for  the  regular  classroom  but  apply  them  differently  in  a 
tutoring  situation  ?• 

'Wliat  kinds  of  services  are  most  effective  in  the  schools?  "^^Hiat  models 
and  alternatives  of  service  are  jDrevalont  today?  How"  can  they  be 
improved? 

How  can  current  programs  be  evaluated  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
select  the  most  effective  program  for  a  paiticukr  locality  and 
situation? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  some  of  tljese  questions,  the  present  report  is 
very  lielpful.  In  1970  when  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Handi- 
capped allotted  funds  to  eight  States  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping model  demonstration  centers  in  those  wStates.  they  also 
allotted  funds  for  a  I/^adei-ship  Training  Institute  (LTI)  in  Learning 
Disabilities  at  the  TJni^•ersity  of  Arizona.  The  punpose  of  the  Institute 
was  to  give  technical  assistance  to  the  Child  Service  Demonstration 
Centers  in  the  eig^ht  States  and  to  prepare  a  document  that  would: 
(a)  Survey  current  research  >and  dcA'-elopment  and  delineate  the  direc- 
tion further  research  should  take;  (b)  survey  and  describe  the  pro- 
fessional training  programs ;  (c)  survey  and  describe  current  materials 
and  methods  being  used,  and  (d)  describe  and  analyze  current  service 
activities. 
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For  those  who  are  seeking  a  conclusive  operational  definition  of  the 
field  and  a  sing^.e  system  of  dia^osis  and  remediation,  tliis  report  will 
not  suffice.  But  for  serious  students  and  practitioners,  the  report  does 
lay  before  them  tlie  current  facts  and  information  from  whicli  can  be 
generated  more  educc  lionally  relevant  research  and  the  need  for  more 
innovative  training  iprograms  and  school  practices."  [iii,  iv] 

On  I'eviewing  tlie  material  from  the  final  repoi't,  Dr.  Gil  Ra^land, 
president  of  the  devision  of  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  of 
the  Council  for  Exceiptional  Children  commented  that  there  were  clear 
implications  for  the  learning  disability  profession.  He  stated:  ''(1) 
The  state  of  the  art  is  divei'se  and  changing,  but  the  DCLD  memiber- 
ship  represents  this  divei'sity  and  needs  direction.  Those  worthwhile 
prayctices  of  LD  teachers,  programers,  and  researchers  need  to  be 
promoted  and  documented  for  distribution.  Also  evaluation  and  stand- 
ards needs  to  be  im^posed. 

"(2)  DCLD  could  use  this  document  to  determine  minimal  stand- 
ards of  programs  for  directions  in  certification,  constant  practices,  and 
evaluation.  It  is  clear  that  LD,  whether  acknowledged  this  way  or  not, 
is  becoming  an  approach  to  teaching  10-20  percent  of  the  youngsters 
in  schools.  These  youngsters  deserve  better  than  they  are  getting. 
Today  is  the  fii-st  day  of  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

This  cooperative  effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
ca^pped  in  connection  with  a  major  university  and  selected  State  model 
demonstration  projects  indicates  the  dii'ection  which  the  field  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  must  take.  It  summarizes  our  history,  consolidates  our 
knowledge,  and  points  to  the  challenges  of  our  future. 

lu  1968  tlie  State  board  of  education  commissioned  an  iiidepth 
exahiination  of  special  education  in  Texas.  A  summary  of  the  content 
of  the  interviews  of  82  veteran  educators  in  Texas  wr.s  studied  by  the 
top  national  consultants  in  the  field,  who  recommended  major  changes 
in  special  education  in  Texas. 

The  recommendations  resulting  from  this  study  became  the  basis 
of  Senate  bill  230  (Texas  Code  16.16),  which  was  inti'oduced  and 
enacted  /  the  61st  legislature.  A  new  State  plan  developed  guidelines 
for  the  lu  .  statewide  implementation  of  a  compi'ehensive  special  edu- 
cation progi'am,  Plan  A,  by  the  tanget  date  of  Septeniber  1,  1976. 

A  major  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Plan  A  is  its  method  of 
allocating  funds  to  school  districts.  Under  the  old  plan,  teacher  units 
were  funded  on  the  basis  of  minimum  numbers  of  identified  handi- 
capped students.  No  child  was  eligible  for  services  unless  he  was 
placed  on  the  roll  of  a  special  class.  The  special  educator  served  a 
single  role,  the  teacher  of  a  special  class.  No  support  personnel  and 
materials  were  funded. 

Undei*  Plan  A,  special  education  resources  are  directed  to  the  dis- 
trict on  the  basis  of  the  total  numibei^  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  (ADA),  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  numbei's  of  identi- 
fied handicapped  puptils.  The  same  students  who  svere  eligible  for 
services  under  former  special  education  gu'idelines  are  eligible  for 
Plan  A  placement.  In  addition  to  those,  language  and/or  learning 
disabled  students  may  be  served.  Plan  A  shifts  the  emphasis  from  tlie 
provision  of  separate  programs  for  children  with  learning  problems 
to  a  close  alliance  between  special  education  and  mainstream  education 
to  provtide  for  individual  needs  of  all  children. 
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Undei*  Phm  A  e-ach  school  will  continue  to  have  the  responsibility 
for  niectinf,^  the  needs  of  its  own  students,  but  this  responsibility  will 
extend  to  the  students  with  special  .problems.  In  order  to  realize  these 
objectives,  each  Plan  X  school  is  equipped  with  an  individualized 
leai'nin<r  center  containing  a  variety  of  appropriate  diagnostic  and 
iustnictional  materials. 

The  flcxibiiity  of  the  ,plan  enables  the  special  educa4:ion  teacher's 
role  to  vary  widely  according  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  school  and 
its  student's.  The  spe-cial  educator  may  act  as:  A  member  in  a  t^iam- 
teaching  situation;  a  diagnostic  teacher  who  aids  in  the  apjDraisal  of 
students;  a  resoiu'ce  room  tutor;  a  self-contained  classroom  teacher,  a 
crisis  teacher  who  works  with  behavior  problems,  et  cetera. 

The  flexibility  will  allow  grouping  decisions  to  be  made  according 
to  educational  iieeds  rather  than  etiological  diagnosis.  The  provision 
of  suppoii.  personnel,  such  as  counselors,  psychologists,  and  visiting 
teachers  will  enable  school  districts  to  upgrade  appraisal  and  support 
services.  The  addition  of  educational  diagnosticians  and  diagnostic 
teachers  to  the  appraisal  team  will  extend  individual  plans  to  include 
furtlier  educational  information  regarding  approipiiate  methods  and 
materials. 

This  plan  is,  it  seems  evident,  a  pioneering  effort  to  modify  the 
structure  of  education  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  by  pro- 
viding additional  teaching  personnel,  modifications  of  service-delivery 
straitegies,  equipped  learning  centei-s,  multidisciplinary  appraisal,  and 
apipropriate  consultative  services. 

The  cent<?r  which  I  represent<id  is  engaged  in  research  and  training 
projects  wliich  have  the  potential  t-o  be  of  significant  value  to  the 
learning-disabled  child,  within  the  structure  of  Plan  A  and  the  direc- 
tions as  developed  by  the  Leadei*ship  Training  Institute.  This  center 
is  unique  for  several  reasons  which  should  be  made  explicit. 

(1)  It  represents  the  successful  association  of  a  major  medical 
school  complex  with  a  school  district,  one  of  the  ten  largest  school 
districts  in  the  country. 

(2)  It  represents  a  detente  between  professions  such  as  medicine  and 
psychology  with- general  and  special  education  in  order  to  form  a  team 
of  the  helping  professions  in  which  the  focus  is  on  the  needs  of  the 
learning-disabled  child.  These  needs  are  not  narrowly  :ontnined,  but 
are  affected  by  and,  in  turn,  affect  a  wide  spectrum  of  tlie  human  growth 
and  development  continuum.  As  we  know,  children's  learning  prob- 
lems do  not  come  in  neat  boxes  labeled  "medical,"  "psychological," 
"social,"  and  "educational,"  but  rather  the  learning-disabled  child 
presents  an  educational  problem  which  can  and  frequently  does  have 
medical,  psychological  and  social  etiological  and  treatment  correlates. 
The  learning-disabled  child's  problem  is  complex,,  om^diagnosis  and 
treatment  must  be  comprehensive.  ' 

•  (3)  The  Center  provides  a  forum  for  interdisciplinary  research 
which  can  be  of  value  in  understanding  the  unique  learning  needs  of 
the  learning  disabled  child.  As  a  stone  is  polished  by  contact  with 
other  rocks,  so  are  tlieoi^ies,  skills,  and  pi^ocedures  polished  by  contact 
with  other  disciplines. 

(4)  Finally,  and  perhaps  of  some  interest  to  this  subcommittee,  the 
Center  does  not  now,  nor  has  it  in  the  past,  received  any  direct  Federal 
support  in  the  form  of  gi^ants  or  Federal  monies.  We  are  supported 
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from  the  general  operating  budget  of  the  school  district  and  by  pnvate 
siippoit  from  the  Jonsson  Foundation.  These  sourc<?s  of  our  support 
are  important  since  they  speak  to  my  present  autonomy  in  appearing 
before  this  subcommittee  and  also  to  the  concern  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Dallas  in  providing  supix)it  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  convey  some  of  the 
direction,  creative  energy  and  concem  which  characterizes  oin*  at- 
tempts  to  determine  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  learning  disabled  child. 
I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  we,  know  all  the  answers,  or  even 
that  we  have  all  the  significant  questions  which  must  be  asked.  I 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  goal  of  helping  the  learning  disabled 
child  reach  his  full  potential  is  a  a  cooix^rative  effort — involving  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  effort;  a  shared  responsibility  involving  the 
alliance  of  all  the  helping  professions  with  parent  organizations;  and 
a  multi-level  treatment  strategy  involving  research,  professional 
training  and  services. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor.  How  many  stu- 
dents are  you  working  with  ? 

Dr.  HuiziNGA.  "What  we  are  is  essentially  a  research  project  de- 
signed to  develop  research  and  training  strategies,  so  the  number  of 
students  with  which  w^e  work  is  rather  limited.  We  have  50  on  campus 
and  225  in  another  research  project.  It  is  our  philosophy  by  trainmg 
teachers,  speech  therapists,  pediatricians,  psychologists,  we  have  a 
potential  of  affecting  many  more  children  than  trying  to  have  them 
all  under  one  roof. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  certainly  agree  with  you  there.  I  am  only  a 
layman,  w^ould  appreciate  if  you  could  give  me  a  layman's  definition 
of  the  learning  disabled  ? 

Mr.  HuiZTNGA.  I  will  try.  I  think  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  Leaming  Disabilities  is  one  I  find  useful  professionally.  We  have 
attempted  to  make  it  operational  for  our  own  purposes.  In  terms  of 
practical  definitions,  perhaps  one  or  both  of  two  would  suffice  for  you. 

In  the  Bible,  Ppalm  115,  I  believe,  the  psalmist  speaks  of  another 
population  altog^cfier.  Perhaps  his  description  could  perhaps  describe 
the  learning  disabled.  He  says  this :  "They  have  ears  but  they  hear  not. 
eyes  have  they  but  they  see  not,  neither  do  they  understand." 

Senator  Randolph.  Say  that  a  little  more  slowly,  a  little  more 
loudly. 

Dr.  HuizixGA.  "They  have  eai's  but  they  hear  not,  they  have  eyes 
but  they  see  not,  neither  do  they  understand." 

Perhaps  the  oldtime  telephone  system  would  be  a  good  analogy  to 
use.  The  processing  of  the  learning  disabled,  might  be  compared  with 
the  oldtime  telephone  switchboard  sj^stem,  just  as  that  system  was 
plagued  with  problems  such  as  wrong  numbei*s,  failure  of  the  switch- 
board operator  to  understand  the  dii^ections,  cross-talk  from  another 
line,  noise  within  the  system,  so  also  does  the  learning  disabled  child's 
information  process  experience  similar  interference. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  would  say  we  had  other  problems  in  West 
Virginia.  We  have  partj''  lines.  In  fact  we  still  have  them  ^vhere  more 
than  one  person  has  the  same  phone.  You  can  be  filled  in  on  gossip 
in  the  community,  if  you  stay  on  the  line.  If  you  want  to  make  the 
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call  and  you  find  you  cannot,  you  can  learn,  you  know,  what  is  going 
on.  But  that  is  not  true  in  New  Jersey. 

Doctor,  T  am  intensely  interested  in  what  you  are  saying.  I  not<i, 
of  course,  that  you  had  no  Fedei*al  funding;  Did  you  ever  make  a 
request  for  it? 

Dr.  HuizixGA.  We  currently  have  one  that  has  been  submitted. 
Senator  Randolph.  A  project? 

Dr.  HxjiziXGA.  Yes.  It  was  our  feeling  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  medicine,  psychology  and  special  education  could 
get  together  before  asking  for  support.  That  was  the  reason  we  did 
not  request  it  before. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  think  that  is  commendable.  You  spoke  of 
political  subdivisions  in  your  school  district  in  Dallas.  Of  how  many 
is  that  school  district  composed  ? 

Dr.  HuizrxGA.  There  are  180,000  students  in  Dallas  and  tne  school 
district  composes  800  square  miles. 

Senator  RAxnoLrn.  You  work  within  one  school  district  

Dr.  Hur/iNGA.  Withiu  

Senator  Raxdolpii.  You  have  the  entire  Dallas  incorporation? 

Dr.  Hui55ixga.  That  is  correct.  We  are  not  the  only  program  in 
Dallas.  We  do  woi'k  within  our  district. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  We  know  that 
there  can  be  a  workable  system  of  delivery  of  services  to  the  learning 
disabled  child.  That  is  what  you  are  attempting  to  do,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Huizinga.  That  is  correct,  sir.  TJiank  you  very  much  for  your 
interest.' 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Williams.  That  last  observation  of  yours  on  the  delivery 
systems  of  education  raises  the  question,  what  is  the  outreach  of 
the  special  education  plan  in  Texas? 

Is  this  to  be  a  plan  tliat  malces  '.c  mandator}'  upon  all  scliool  districts 
to  offer  the  opportunity  for  special  education  for  handicapped 
children? 

Dr.  HriziXGA.  Tliat  is  correct.  As  T  understand  it.  Senator,  there 
arc  two  options.  There  will  be  two  options  when  the  program  is  fully 
implemented.  One  is  called  plan  A,  and  the  other  is  called  plan  B. 

Plan  B  is  what  Vn  3  know  as  self-contairicd  classes  for  the  various 
specialty  categories.  For  example,  there  are  classes  for  mentally  dis- 
turbed children  and  mentally  retarded  childreiL  Plan  A  will  he  an 
option  for  some  of  those  kinds  of  child)*en  to  go  back  into  regular 
school,  under  such  treatment  and  strategies  as  diagnostic  clinics,  and 
so  forth,  within  the  school  itself.  In  other  words,  the  isolation  and 
sei)arateness  which  used  to  characterize  plan  B  will  be  eliminated 
to  the  extent  the  child  can  tolerate  it. 

Senator  WiLLL\:\rs.  What  is  the  goal  of  the  i^lan?  When  will  this 
be  accomplished^ 

Dr.  HuTZiNGA.  it  will  be  implemented  in  the  State  by  1976. 

Senator  Williazms.  This  means  substantial  State  assistance,  does 
it  not? 

Dr.  HuixiXGA.  Yes,  the  State  is  pi'oviding  new  fornuda  assistance 
to  the  children. 

S.  aator  WiLLTA:\rs.  How  far  has  it  readied  at  this  point?  What  is 
Q  in  place  now  in  terms  of  State  supported  special  education? 
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Dr.  HuiziNGA.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  State.  I  can  speak  for  the  city 
of  Dallas,  We  are  implementing!^  it  in  .stages,  rather  than  in  total, 
because  it  ^-equires  massive  commitments  mi  terms  of  professional  train- 
ing, in  terms  of  new  people,  in  terms  of  categories  such  as  education, 
coun.selors,  speech  thera])ists,  and  school  psychologists.  We  have  chosen 
to  do  it  in  steps.  Last  year  we  ''ook  one  school  cluster  

Senator  Williams.  When  vou  say  "we,"  you  mean  Dallas  School 
District?  ^  '  .  . 

Dr.  IIurziXGA.  Yes,  under  mandate  from  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  children  are  you  reaching? 

Dr.  HuiziNGA.  Every  child  in  that  one  school  has  the  potential 
to  be  in  thav  pi'ogram,  providing  he  has  the  need,  and  providing  that 
is  the  appropriate  way  for  service  to  reach  him.  There  are  no  con- 
straints or  restrictions  on  who  may  be  the  included.  If  they  have  a 
problem,  if  they  are  not  learning  correctly,  it  does  not  matter  what 
their  diagnostic  categoi-y  is,  as  they  are  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled 
or  mentally  retarded.  The  guiding  philosophy  is  what  kind  of  educa- 
tional needs  do  they  have,  and  what  is  the  best  delivery  strategy  for 
getting  that  tc  them,  whetlier  it  be  in  a  resource  room  or  .self-contained 
room,  u'hethc-.  those  needs  may  change,  maybe  he  will  need  services  for 
2  years  and  then  need  no  special  kind  of  services  whatsoever.  This 
kind  of  flexibility  is  built-in  characteristic   ' 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  in  operation? 

Dr.  HuiziXGA.  It  is. 

Senator  Willlvms.  How  many  children  are  being  served  in  the 
Dallas  district? 

Dr.  HuizixuA.  We  estimate  that  we  will  serve  15  percent  of  the  school 
population.  We  are  cui*i*ently  serving  1,300  students  ji  the  one  clustei*. 

Senator  Williaisis.  How  many  pi'ofessional  people? 

Dr.  HuizixciA.  It  requires  per  nuit,  that  is  high  school,  junior  high, 
elementary,  48  new  people  that  were  not  in  the  school  the  year  befoi*e. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  are  now  in  the  district? 

Dr.  HuiziXGA.  They  are  now  in  the  distinct  per  nnit.  This  means  a 
massive  influx  and  massive  training  program  for  various  teachers. 
That  is  the  reason  why  wc  have  chosen  to  go  by  steps.  There  are  not 
that  many  people  trained. 

Senator  Williams.  What  will  this  mean  to  school  districts  as  yon 
move  on  toward  the  goal  of  1976  in  terms  of  expense?  What  will  this 
moan  to  the  district? 

Dr.  HuiziXGA.  I  think  the  first  j^i-oblem  will  be  whei'c  will  we  find 
tlie  qualified  people  to  ])ut  there.  Where  will  we  find  the  education 
diagno.sticians,  new  counseloi'S,  new  speech  therapists?  The  first  place 
to  be  liit,  the  first  consti^aint  to  be  felt  \vill  be  in  teacher  tra'ning  and 
professiomd  training  institutions.  They  are  going  to  have  ^o  turn  out 
many,  many,  many  more  students,  in  terms  of  teac^":  ls  as  well,  special 
education  teachers.  We  will  be  needing  a  lai*gei*  numb.u*  of  new  teach- 
ers, well-trained  toachoi\s,  teachers  who  understand  about  diagnostic 
])rocedures  and  ti'eatment  ]ii-oeedures.  In  terms  of  numbers,  Ave  do  not 
know.  But  we  know  there  is  going  to  be  a  large  number.  Dallas  is  only 
one  city  in  a  fa ii*ly  good-sized  State. 

Senator  Williams.  The  State  did  develop  the  plan? 

Dr,  IIuiziXGA.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Wilma3£s.  The  State  is  making  a  coiitribution  to  this? 

Dr.  HuTziXGA.  Yes,  they  are.  This  is  the  State  method  of  allocating 
funds  for  sp.cial  education.  There  will  be  two  State  methods  for  allo- 
cating fundt:.  One  under  Senate  bill  230,  which  is  plan  A,  and  then  the 
existing  one  wliich  is  called  plan  K..So  there  will  be  two  options,  ai.d 
the  State  is  allocating  funds  on  average  daily  attendance — plan  A — or 
on  the  nunibor  of  diagnosed  handicapped  children — plan  B. 

Senator  WixjLIAivis.  One  of  the  coutt  decisions  dealing  with  taxation 
will  aftect  special  education  programs  or  educational  opportunity  for 
handicapped  children,  am  I  right  ? 

Dr.  HuiziNGA.  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  thinly  it  is  still  in  litigation, 
if  I  remember  correctly. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  a  tax  case. 

Dr.  HuiziXGA.  I  believe  it  is  called  the  Rodriguez  case. 

Senator  Williams.  Plave  you  made  any  evaluation  of  how  this  will 
affect  the  funding  of  special  education  programs  ? 

Dr.  HuizixGA.  I  have  not  made  an  evaJiiation  myself,  but  I  under- 
stand from  those  who  have  made  evaluations  that  it  would  have  the 
potential — depending  on  which  way  it  is  decided,  and  I  believe  it  is 
before  the  Supreme  Court — it  would  have  the  potential  of  altering  the 
structure  of  financing  school  education  rather  dramatically. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliat  is  Roger  Staubach's  interest  and  activity 
in  this  whole  question  of  handicapped  children  ? 

Dr.  Huizinga.  Roger  Staubach  has — since  he  is  in  Dallas,  he  has 
been  very  generous  of  his  time  and  we  have  been  able  to  call  on  him  for 
speeches;  I  don't  know  if  you  know  he  is  the  Texas  Easter  Seal  Chair- 
man, the  Easter  Seal  Society.  He  is  the  kind  o:^  man  who,  when  we 
needed  something,  responds  with  help.  ■  ■ 

Senator  Wilijams.  Thank  yon  ver}'  much. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Doctor,  and  we  will  have  that  quarterback  a  little  later. 
You  have  been  very  helpful. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  James  Gallagher.  We  have  been  told  of  your 
work  in  the  Child  Development  Clinic,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
as  director  there  and  we  know  of  the  efforts  that  you  have  been  making, 
very  successful  efforts  as  indicated  by  other  witnesses.  Also,  you  have 
served  as  Associate  Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMES  GALLAGHEH,  DIRECTOR,  FRANK  POR- 
TER GRAHAM  CLINIC  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLDTA 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  I  am  former  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped. 
Senator  Raxdolph.  Former? 
Dr.  Gallagiikr.  Yes. 

Senator  KAXnoi.m.  What  duties  did  you  perform  as  Associate 
Commissioner? 

Dr.  GAI.LAGTIER.  What  I  did  at  that  time  was  administer  all  of  the 
programs  related  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1966  and  vras 
since  added  to  in  subsequent  legislation.  One  of  the  points  I  want  to 
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make,  Senator,  in  my  testimony  is  the  great  advantage  of  having  all 
of  these  programs  in  one  phice,.to  be  administered  by  one  department 
so  that  yon  can  pull  together  programs  in  research  and  training  and 
demonstration  and  service.  People  often  criticize  the  Government,  say- 
ing your  etl'orts  are  scattei"ed;  that  one  program  is  over  here  and  one 
program  is  over  there.  Why  do  yon  not  ever  put  these  programs  in  a 
way  that  can  make  a  meaningful  impact?  The  Congress  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  handicapped  did  that.  Because  they  allowed  one  program 
to  be  administered  ihat  included  research  and  ti-aining  and  all  of  the 
elements  that  go  to  making  an  impact  on  a  problem  area,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  that.  So  I  am  coming,  in  part,  to  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  for  making  that  early  judgment  and  to  urge  the  reauthoriza- 
tion which  would  continue  that  kind  of  organization  pattern. 

Senator  Kandolpii.  Thank  you,  doctor.  That  is  why  I  started  in  a 
rather  abrupt  way  to  talk  to  you  about  these  mattoiu  We  have  had 
within  the  Congress  an  eft'ort  to  do,  in  fields  other  than  the  one  you 
mentioned,  this  very  thing.  You  will  recall  that  as  we  passed  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  that  was  to  bring  under  one  umbrella, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  administrator,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  the  many 
facets  of  our  pollution  control  progr-am.  We  attempted  to  do  it  in 
some  areas  in  connection  with  transportation  and  in  many  other  areas. 
I  feel  that  we  have  to  guard  against  what  I  call  liybrid  government. 
Would  that  be  a  good  term  to  use? 

Dr.  Gallagtikr.  It  certainly  is. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  I  think  what  you  said  here  about  the  necessity 
to  coordinate,  you  know,  not  between  agencies,  hut  som^.times  as  the 
chaiiman  knows,  more  fighting  within  the  agency  itself.  I  have  seen 
that  downtown,  where  four  or  five  persons  within  one  agency — not 
within  the  agency,  within  the  Department — and  this  is  a  little  not  only 
frustrating,  but  disconceHing  and  I  think  gives  us  less  eiRciency  in  our 
efforts. 

We  of  course  know  your  work  in  psychology  and  especially  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  and  child  development,  you  are  recognized 
as  an  authority.  That  is  why  we  are  very  happy  that  you  have  come 
to  share  your  thinking  with  us  today.  I  hope  you  will  take  some  time  to 
tell  us  what  you  found  in  the  Soviet  Union,  because  you  were  there, 
is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Raxdolpit.  After  all,  I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  their 
methodology.  I  believe  you  have  been  to  South  America,  Brazil,  and 
pei'haps  in  other  sections.  Will  you  proceed,  sir? 

Di'.  Gallagukr.  Thank  you  vei'y  much.  Senator.  As  you  have  already 
stated,  I  am  director  of  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development 
Center  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  earlier  testimony  of  Dr.  Banov  and  his  wife.  Under  the 
leadership  of  State  Senator  Larkin  in  the  State  of  Noi'th  Carolina,  a 
bill  was  passed  that  would  set  up  three  centers  for  autistic  children, 
and  one  of  these  would  be  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  ITill.  There  would  be  two  others,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  These  would  focus  on 
parent  training  programs,  because  one  of  the  most  frusti-ating  prob- 
lems with  these  vei-y  difficult  children  is  how  the  parents  can  deal  with 
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them.  How  they  can  get  through  the  day  and  help  the  child  to  learn 
what  he  is  able  to  learn.  •  ^i, 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  support  the  reauthorization  ot  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  S.  896.  This  was  a  coordinated 
and  bipartisan  elfoit  to  provide  supportive  resources  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  including  research  authority,  training 
authority,  demonstrations,  exemplary  projects,  and  grants  in  aid  to  the 
States  to  develop  their  own  priorities.  . 

In  the  last  5  or  6  vears,  this  program  has  taken  meaningful  steps 
toward  fulfilling  the  long-range  goalthat  wlierever  a  cliild  was  born  m 
the  United  States,  whether  he  was  retarded  or  blind  or  cerebralpalsied, 
he  and  his  parents  would  be  able  to  find  appropriate  bcrvices.  The  par- 
ents can  speak  much  more  eloquently  than  I  can  as  to  the  need  m  these 

various  areas.  .        .  .  • 

What  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is  two  is&oes  today.  One  is  program 
coordination,  and  the  other  is  the  specific  targetmg  of  funds  for  the 

handicapped.  ,       ^      .      ^    •  i  ^-  j 

The  advantage  of  having  all  of  the  education  legislation  ad- 
ministered in  one  place,  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
cp.pped  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
allows  for  tlie  focusing  of  effoit  on  particular  problems  that  few  Fed- 
eral or  State  programs  can  duplicate.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  almost  universally  accepted  areas  of  needed  emphasis  is 
on  early  education  for  the  handicapped.  , 

Many  States  in  the  past  few  years  have  added  to  their  educational 
legislation  the  provisions  that  special  services  be  made  available  to 
these  children  before  the  age  of  school  entry.  North  Carolina  now  al- 
lows a  youngster  to  begin  his  education  at  the  age  of  1  with  certain 
types  of  handicapped  children. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  because  ot  the 
legislative  authorization  given  by  Congress,  it  was  possible  to  place 
a  major  emphasis  on  early  childhood  programing  because  we  had 
the  authority  to:  (1)  Give  specific  priority  to  research  projects  that 
focus  on  early  childhood  problems  of  the  handicapi^ed;  (2)  that  we 
could  focus  training  grant  money  to  support  university  training  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  the  nreparation  of  specialists  in  early  childhood 
education  for  handicapped  children;  (3)  we  could  use  demonstration 
funds  to  establish  a  network  of  demonstration  centers  that  showed  the 
best  current  practices  to  those  interested  in  developing  prescliool  pro- 
grams; and  (4)  we  could  encourage  the  States  to  spend  more  of  their 
resources  they  received  in  grant  and  aid  funds  to  early  education 
programing. 

In  this  way,  a  coordinated  attack  could  be  made  on  a  specific  and  im- 
portant problem  area.  It  boggles  the  mind  to  think  how  such  a  pro- 
gram could  be  carried  out  if  the  various  authorities  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Office  of  Education.  If,  for  example,  the  research  funds 
were  controlled  by  one  agency,  the  training  funds  by  another  bureau 
and  the  service  funds  by  yet  another.  It  is  clear  that  no  coordinated 
program  effort  could  be  executed. 

This  ability  to  coordinate  programs  is  particularly  important  m 
view  of  the  major  new  problems  that  faces  the  area  of  handicapped 
children.  In  the  past  2  yavrs  more  than  15  legal  suits  have  been  brought 
against  States,  focusing  on  the  issue  of  the  right  to  an  education  for  a 
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handicapped  child,Theselegal.s>.itsn^^^^^^^^^ 
obligation  to  provK^e  ap^^^^^^^^^ 

;S?fftd  toe  dlrecS^tt^  States  take  appropriate  act,o„  to  pro- 

vide  such  services.  4.^1,^70  Konn  pxcluded  from  the 

Many  of  the  handicapped  y«"»g^  lUei^S^^  calls  for 

school/ and  will  require  very  ^P^^^^^.^J^^Aj^^^ 
the  same  kind  of  coovdniatod  P™P '™j"'^';J,'^5oiU^^^     made  up  of 
the,  early  childhood  area.  ^\.<^«7'';"f^tt  ertttivel^^ys  ^ 
researcir  programs  to  ••""f -g'^tc  t l  e    ost  e^^^^  1. 

an  edncationa  program  for  ^        """^^^^^^^^^  fo?  such 

grams  should  be  modihed  to  P^?;  ''^.^,^f  ^''^^^^^ 

.yonngste.-s,For  ^X:X:^^S^SS^sU  a  lively  strat- 
be  brought  into  school,  oi        ^ '"^  -.-.^^^^^^ 
egyinmlinyc^ses  T,-^^  .ill  be 

.bly  .needs  ^/"s^  £  S  comnXs  sleeking  ans.-ers  to 

provide  models  for  othei  ^t^es  am  .   ^^veloped  through 

these  problems.  Unless  a  f;^!  independ- 

the  Bureau,  there  is  little  chance  hat  JO.  ftf|^°f^roin  funds 'from 
ently  can  do  it,  and  less        J  ^1  f  t  ^.^  ^j^^  1^^,. 

the  general  revenue  sources  \  "  \f  ^^^Qf^ce  of  Education  is  that 
nieiit  of  the  programs  m  "/^^.^^'^IV^'  "  .°Vof  th^  who  Imew  the 

for  the  first  time  it  ^^^^^^  .^j^^.//;  proci  a^i's^ehalf  before  Con- 
':;raiS^^^^^^^^^  Office  of  Management  and 

^^Sas  iinportant  it  allowed  "-;;^t1h%S^ 

to  take  part  in  main'  policy  f  <^'^  "'^f,,  "  ^ 

Kducation,  and  Welfare        ^o  con  im^^^^^^   policy  decision  ^-ould  in- 

s^rtis^tSXn^^ 

JoaJ^^^tal^^^^^^^^^ 

tor,  to  participate     similar  fashion  colleagues 
One  of  my  concerns,  and  o^^^^hat  is  .narLu  y       j   important  that 
working  ^vith  the  handicapped,  is  ^^^'^^.'^  f  j^xtiemeiy  i  i 

the  handicapped  continue  to  b%^,Xort,?e  t^iin  T  of  i^^^^^^^^    consoli- , 
resources.  No  one  can  be  decision- 
dafcion  and  P'-^^'^^'f^?  ^^f-'i^J't,  ,  ISl  hoS        often  don't  stop 
makers.  In  our  rush  to  ^c'^;;^    f  fw' specifica  ly  designate  certain 
to  think  as  to  why  tliese  in  the 

specifically  categorized  on  Children  in 

Cooperative  Research  Act. 
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In  each  instance,  tlie  percentage  of  funds  going  to  tlie  handicapped 
for  various  programs  fell  far  short  of  their  general  incidence  in  the 
general  population.  While  a  conservati^•e  estimate  that  the  number  of 
children  involved  under  these  handicapping  conditions  isiO  percent  of 
the  school  t)opulation,  less  tlian  5  percent  of  the  funds  in  any  of  these 
programs  ^Ycntto  their  support.  Only  1  percent  of  vocational  education 
funds  were  being  spent  on  programs  for  handicapped  children. 

I  just  came  bade  from  Seattle,  Wasli.,  where  I  saw  a  very  exciting 
vocational  education  pi-ogi-nm  for  handicapped  children.  It  was  an  in- 
volved testing  program,  whereby  youngsters  are  given  a  series  of  exam- 
inations whicli  provide  an  analysis  of  tlieir  skills,  tlieir  strengths  and 
wealaiesses  and  that  information  is  provided  to  vocational  counselbi-s 
so  that  j^oungstei's  who  have  been  tlirougli  S]:)ecial  education  programs 
in  the  schools  can  make  the  transition  into  the  world  of  work  with  the 
most  eifective  counseling  possible. 

Those  funds  would  most  likely  not  have  been  provided  if  that  ear- 
marking of  the  vocational  education  pi-ogranihad  not  taken  place. 

With  this  information  available  that  was  in  the  chart,  the  Congress 
did  specify  a  percentage  set  aside  for  the  handicapped  to  assure  that 
adequate  support  would  be  achieved  out  of  these  programs.  The  need 
foi*  such  assurance  has  not  disappeared.  The  great  and  contimiing  needs 
of  the  total  educational  system  make  it  unlikely  that  major  funds  from 
a  genei'al  pot  of  money  wotild  be  devoted  to  the  handicapped  in  such 
aniount.  I  feel  that  this  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
handicapped  children  under  general  funding  conditions  with  no  specif- 
ics that  the  money  be  spent  on  the  handicapped  would  not  receive  the 
kind  of  resources  to  allow  gains,  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  past  5 
or  6  years,  to  continue. 

One  of  the  contimiing  criticisms  to  answer  when  I  was  in  Govern- 
ment was  why  does  the  Government  not  follow  through  on  promising 
ideas  and  programs  that  it  starts?  Wliy  does  it  begin  programs  and 
then  suddenly.stop  them  and  go  off  in  another  direction  ? 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  One  of  the  things  that  I  hope  will 
not  happen  is  that  tliis  program  foi-  the  liandicapped  children  that  has 
been  stai'ted  with  such  enthusiasin,  aiid  has  achieved  so  many  tangible 
and  positive  results  for  handicapped  children  in  this  country,  -will  not 
be  abandoned  in  that  wa3\  We  need  the  steadfastness  to  continue  the 
pi-ogram  to  the  point  where  it  has  achieved  the  major  objectives  it  has 
proposed  for  itself.  While  it  has  made  substantial  strides  forward  there 
is  so  much  more  left  to  do.  I  consider  it  crucial  for^  these  goals  to  be 
met  and  that  this  legislation  being  considered  here  receive  the  3-year 
authorization  from  the  Congress  so  that  programs  for  rese.irch,  train- 
ing, demonstration,  and  service  can  provide  the  handicapped  with  the 
kinds  of  resources  that  will  allow  them  to  reach  their  goals. 

One  of  the  tilings  that  people  in  the  area  of  tlie  handicapped  liave 
to  deal  with  are  myths,  beliefs  that  people  have,  that  have  not  been 
close  to  the  handicapped. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  a  vast  niajoritj^  of  liandicapped  indi- 
viduals want  the  opportunity  for  each  of  them  to  reach  that  level  of 
self-sufficiency  that  they  are  capable  of,  given  proper  training  and 
suppoit.  What  we  also  know  is  that  this  is  not  just  a  lunnanitarian 
thing  to  do,  but  this  is  an  economical  and  a  practical  thing  to  do.  We 
have  the  best  of  botli  possible  worlds.  We  are  not  only  doing  the  thing 
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which  we  know  is  riglit,  we  are  doing  tlie  thing  wliicli  is  most  eco- 
nomically profitable.  Because  without  that  kind  of  support,  we  would 
have  many  more  dependent  handicapped  children  that  would  have  to 
be  supported  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

So  their  greatest  desire  as  a  group  is  to  become  a  productive  member 
of  the  society  in  wliicli  they  live,  and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about,  and 
that  is  why  L strongly  support  the  reauthorization  of  this  legislation. 
Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  address  yourself 
specifically  to  one  bill.  We  have  other 'legislation  before  us.  ifave  you 
reviewed  the  otiier  bills  we  do  liave  ? 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  Yes. 

Senator  Willi a:\i.s.  Do  you  have  any  observations  that  can  help  us? 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  Yes;  I  am  most  interested  in  the  Senate  6  bill. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  lead  you  into  that. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  have  followed  the  development  of  that  bill  with 
great  interest.  As  you  knOAv,  this. would  provide  for  the  greater  as- 
surance that  all  handicapped  children  throughout  the  country,  no 
matter  wliere  they  were,  would  receive  the  proper  educational  suppoit. 
The  gi'ants  to  the  States,  that  part  of  the  S.  896;  section  3,  pro\ddes  for 
catalytic  funds.  That  is  to  provide  for  funds  so  that  the  States  would 
try  out  new  programs,  would  start  in  new  directions.  It  was  not  a 
general  support  program.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  be  a  support  progi-am. 
Some  of  the  States  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  that. 

AVhat  I  see  in  the  Senate  bill  6,  or  son\e  variation  on  that  particular 
theme,  would  be  tliat  it  replaces  that  paiticular  section  in  the  S.  896, 
and  provides  for  a  more  thorough  commitment  to  the  support  of  hand- 
icapped f'hildren  throughout  the  country,  in  terms  of  the  services 
delivered.  Tlie  suppoit  functions  that  make  for  quality  education,  not 
just  services,  but  quality  education,  is  the  provisions  for  research, 
demonstration,  training,  that  are  also  provided  in  896. 

Senator  Willia:ms.  Well  they  are  companions. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Indeed. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  that  we  have 
legislated  so  many  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
cat^^^gories  of  2>eop]e.  Tliis  is  the  lepslative  committee  that  deals  with 
'  ducation,  health,  and  poverty.  Tlie  administration  has  attacked  our 
'ffoit  to  put  pi*ogi*anis  in  place  to  get  resources  where  they  count,  to 
the  people  who  are  poor. 

Now  S.  6  is  designed  to  go  right  to  siippoiting  the  handicapped  child 
dii'ectly,  by  making  a  conti'ibution  of  75  percent  of  the  extra  cost  for 
his  or  her  special  education.  It  certainly  should  meet  that  convenient 
adniinisti*ation  caveat  on  some  of  these  efforts  tliat  are  initiated  here. 
I  do  not  know  if  Tve  are  going  to  meet  their  caveats  on  everyt<hing. 
What  happened  at  the  Bureau?  You  completely  described  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  centralization  of  the  activity  all  directed  at  the 
handicapped  child. 

Dr.  Gallaoiif.k.  Yes.  •  . 

Senator  Willta:\is.  That  of  course  lias  to  be  supported  by  adequate 
personnel,  an  associate  commissioner,  and  so  forth. 
Dr.  Gata.agiier.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  What  happened?  It  fell  apart  administratively 
as  far  as  an  adequate  staff';  did  it  not? 
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Dr.  Gallagher.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Ms.  Walker  tells  me  these  positions  have  not  been 
refilled.  She  says  it  fell  apart.  Do  you  want  to  argue  with  my  most 
valued  staff  lady  here? 

Dr.  GALr^AGiiKR.  With  great  delight.  I  would  say  that  if  you  go 
downtown  and  talk  to  the  people  down  there,  you  will  find  that  the 
Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  of  all  of  the  various 
subunits  in  the  Office  of  Education,  has  the  wst  record  and  best  repu- 
tation foi*  athninistration  of  all  of  the  units  there.  I  may  be  a  little 
biased  when  I  say  that,  but  I  think  if  you  will  check  you  find  that  really 
is  the  predominant  feeling. 

'Wliat  the  problems  are  with  regard  to  the  personnel  there,  is  that 
they  have  been  under  pei'sonnel  freezes  and  so  often  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  out  and  get  the  personnel  necessary  to  provide  leadership 
consistently. 

One  of  the  other  problems  is  that  the  positions  need  to  be  at  a  higher 
GS  level  to  attract  the  very  best  possible  leadership  into  the  Bureau. 
The  reauthorization  bill  by  fixing  a  grade  17  for  a  Bureau  Chief  and 
four  supergrade  16's  for  ibhe  assistant  level  would  go  a  long  way  to 
providing  the  kind  of  leadei^ship  that  would  continue  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  in  a  high  quality  manner. ' 

Senator  Williams.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  before  us,  896,  meet 
what  you  are  talking  about?  Where  it  does  provide  for  Associate 
Commissioner? 

Dr,  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  I  do  not  know 
if  that  will  go  over  very  well  downtown.  And  he  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  We  ai*e  in  trouble  here.  It  docs  not  fit  the  pat- 
terns that  are  evolving.  But  what  do  you  think  of  our  approach  here? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  approach.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  quite  clear  in  my  experience  downtown 
ia  that  the  higher  the  level  of  leadei'ship  that  you  can  get,  that  are 
specifically  related  to  the  handicapped,  the  better  off  you  are. 

Vou  get  into  policy  circles;  you  get  into  discussions  where  general 
policies  on  education  matters  are  considered.  If  you  are  not  at  a  high 
echelon  in  the  Government,  you  just  do  not  go  to  those  meetings,  and 
you  do  not  have  a  chance  to  express  the  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  to  say  what  the  impact  of  a  particular  policy  would  be  on  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  So  it  is  crucial  that  we  get  the  leadership 
that  is  committed  to  the  programs  for  the  handicapped  at  the  '  ghest 
possible  echelon  within  the  executive  branch.  In  that  way  you  can  get 
people  who  are  professionals  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped  to  be  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  and  influencing  policy. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  when  the  training  money 
that  then  existed  was  in  a  division  in  one  place,  and  research  in  a 
branch  in  another  place,  you  never  got  the  people  who  were  committed 
to  the  handicapped,  to  influence  policy  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  establislunent  of  the  Bureau,  the  keeping  it  at  a  high  echelon 
assures  that  che  voice  of  the  handicapped  will  bo  heard  in  those  policy 
circles,  and  believe  me,  there  are  a  number  of  times  when  it  was  ex- 
tremely useful  to  have  that  voice  there. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  seems  as  though  the  message  is  undei'stood, 
expressed  next  to  the  highest  level,  Assistant  Secretary  Murland  has  a 
goal,  does  he  not? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  do  you  interpret  what  he  says  is  the  goal? 

Dr.  Gall/\giier.  As  I  understand,  his  policy  statements  tha'u  he  has 
made  a  number  of  times,  that  is.,that  the  handicapped  r'ipresent  one  of 
his  major  priorities,  and  he  would  like  to  see -full  services  to  handi- 
capped children  Avithin  the  next  8  years,  and  that  this  would  mean 
that  resources  Avould  be  allocated  and  would  be  asked  for  out  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  order  to  meet  those  needs. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  he  mentioned  specifically  all  handi- 
capped children  will  be  served  in  1980? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  that  certainly,  we  can  all  applaud  the 
statement  of  the  principal  goal."  I  wonder  how  that  is  going  to  bo  served 
under  this  idea  of  special  revenue  sharing.  Plavo  you  considered  this 
approach  to  the  needs  we  are  talking  about  here  ? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Senator,  I  have  heard  so  many  different  versions 
of  what  revenue  sharing  is.  I  am  not  really  sure  what  the  particular 
proposal  is  that  is  coming  foith  from  the  administration.  I  would  just 
say  that  any  proposal  that  did  not  fix  the  funds  that  were  going  for 
the  handicapped  and  fix  it  at  a  level  where  we  could  meet  Assistant 
Secretary  Marland's  goals  would  need  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully. 

We  know  that  i.t..is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  meet  those  goals  unless 
they  really  are  earmarked. 

Senator  Williams.  Unless  they  are  earmarked? 

Dr..  Gallagher.  Yes;  the  other  thhig  about  the  funding,  if  the 
funds  all  go  back  to  be  administered  by  the  States,  the  States  are 
always  under  a  particular  kind  of  pressure.  They  have  so  many  sei*vice 
needs,  so  many  programs  that  need  to  be  started,  so  many  youngsters 
that  need  to  be  served,  tliat  they  often  will  neglect  long-term  needs 
that  are  necessary  to  develop  a  quality  program.  They  neglect  the  needs 
for  research  and  development  and  neglect  the  needfl  for  leadership 
training. 

In  most  States  even  when  there  are  training  programs  for  example, 
wlicn  they  are  providing  some  training  funds  for  teachers.  State  legis- 
latures arc  less  enthusiastic  about  providing  money  for  training  lead- 
ership personnel.  That  is  ^jecause  they  know  full  well  that  a  person 
may  get  an  advanced  decree  in  one  iState  and  then  leave  that  State 
and  go  to  another  State  j**or  a  job,  whereas  the  teachers  would  then 
tend  to  remain  in  their  home  State.  Legislatures  arc  less  enthusiastic 
about  leadership  training  and  providing  support  for  those  programs. 
But  tJiose  are  precisely  the  programs  that  give  you  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership that  makes  the  program'a  good  one.  So  I  think  we  need  to  look 
carefully  to  see  we  are  preserving  the  resources  for  leadership  train- 
ing, for  research  and  development,  to  get  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
these  problems,  to  get  demonstration  so  that  we  can  really  have  ex- 
emplary presentations  of  what  we  now  know.  The  question  is,  will 
those  sources  continue  to  be  allocated  for  these  purposes,  or  will  the 
money  be  spent  on  direct  services? 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  possible  way  that  revenue  sharing 
money  would  go  inio  research  and  leadership  training.  This  money 
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comes  down  to  the  community.  They  are  not  equipped  for  tliis  gearing 
up  to  training  programs,  are  they  ? 
Dr.  Gallaghkr.  Not  really. 

Senator  Williams.  Their'liope  is  to  be  able  to  receive,  train  people, 
to  work  at  the  delivery  of  the  services. 
Dr.  Gallagptkr.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  hope  there.  Does  any  of  our  le^risla- 
tion  focus  VA  on  this  first  important  prerequisite?  The  delivery  of 
service-trained  personnel? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  section  5  under  890. 

Senator  Willlnm.  Does  that  do  the  job  ? 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  It  has  been.  I  think  it  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs,  pai-ts  of  the  pi'Ogi'am,  l>ecause  what  it  has 
done  is  train  a  cadre  of  leadei*ship  pei'sonnel.  We  can  say  it  is  a  great 
idea  to  get  services  deli^'ered  across  the  State,  aci'oss  the  country,  but 
unless  they  are  delivered  by  quality  personnel,  well  trained  and 
schooled  in  these  special  techniques,  then  the  programs  are  not  going 
to  be  really  veiy  effective.  So  the  money  that  has  '^one  fi'om  tliere  to 
support  training  programs  in  over  SOO  colleges  and  universitias  has 
provided  that  kind^of  quality  leadei*sliip  which  has  allowed  tlic  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  to  expand,  but  to  expand  in  a  way  in  which 
it  was  professionally  sound,  rather  than  just  sLait  programs  as  some- 
times happens  and  then  hope  that  you  can  get  the  trained  persoiniel 
some  time  later.  - 

Senator  Willtam.s.  How  many  people  would  you  say  right  now  are 
getting  specialized  training,  and  are  teachers,  who  are  getting  spe- 
cialized training  to  serve  handicapped  yoimgst-ers? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  understand  about  27,000  if  we  include  short- 
term,  training. 

Senator  Williams.  In  training  now?  These  ai*e  teachei'S  that  have 
gone  through  all  of  the  education  necessary  to  be  qualified  as  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers  ? 

Dr.  GalijAGHer.  Yes,  in  large  measure.  You  would  be  supporting — 
this  would  be  largely  graduate  training.  That  means  the  person  has  al- 
ready received  his  bachelor's  degree?.. 

Senator  Williams.  Will  there  be  a  need  foi*  this  number  of  teachei^s 
if.  we  can  get  national  resource  support  such  r^s  S.  6  ? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes.  An  accelerated  need.  You  would  need  much 
more  than  is  possible  through  the  resources  that  you  have  now. 

Senator  Williams.  You  know  there  is  a  great  host  of  unemployed 
qualified  elementary  and  secondaiy  teachers  in  the  land  toda3\ 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  would  not  believe  it,  they  come  to  a 
politician  to  ask  the  politician  to  ti'T  to  help  them  get  a  job  as  a 
teacher,  which  is  a  strange  employment  pei»sonnel  i*eqnest,  I  think.  But 
that  shows  how  big  the  supply  is,  and  how  limited  the  school  budg- 
ets are.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  too  few  kids  in  any  one  classi'oom, 
any  school  district  that  I  have  looked  at  in  the  last  fcM*  yeai*s. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  The  Senatoi-  put^  his  fingei*  on  a  vei^  important 
point.  There  is  a  rich  i*esource  pool  to  clvaw*  upon  foi*  ad^*anced  train- 
inir  progi'ams.  If  tl)ese  teac]iei*s  ai^e  intez'ested  \u  go}?ig  into  work 
Avith  the  liandi capped,  because  the  liandicap?^ed  is  a  shoitage  ai'oa,  we 
can  draw  from  the  already  developed  skills  of  these  surplus  elementary 
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and  sccondaiy  scliool  tcacliers,  and  bring  them  into  Miis  area  and  have 
a  very  ^i^ood  talent  pool. 

Senator  Wim.iams.  Would  you  send  me  a  little  note  on  where  T  can 
advise  people  that  they  might  get  this  kind  of  special  training? 

Dr.  Gaij.aghkr.  I  certainly  will. 

Semitor  Willia:m8.  Wc  are  not  fillbustei'ing  htn^e  exactly,  but  it 
seems  like  that  pi'ohably.  We  have  a  panel  coining  on. 

Dr.  GALLACiiiKR.  Let  me  say  one  thing,  as  Senator  Randolph  men- 
tioned about  our  experience  in  Russia  

Senator  Williams.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  he  lieard  that.  ITe  is  in 
conference  in  the  other  room.  You  mentioned  tlie  availability  in  North 
Carolina,  services  for  youngsters  as  early  as  

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  One  year.  I  think  one  of  the  most  prod\ictive  things 
to  come  out  of  the  4  or  5  years  of  Federal  support  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  early  childhood,  programs  for  handicapped  children.  These 
were  demonstration  centei'S.  I  believe  tliei*e  are  now  ovgv  00  of  them 
around  the  country.  Tliey  have  been  set  up  to  show  the  most  exemplary 
programs  in  the  area  of  handicapped  children,  so  that  othei-  areas 
and  Statos  that  were  interested,  for  example,  in  expanding  their  own 
programs  for  early  childhood  for  the  liandicapped,  would  liave  models 
to  base  tlieir  program  on,  and  know  how  to  go  about  staiting  programs. 

This  has  resulted,  in  fact,  in  the  expansion  of  programs  from  States 
like  Texas,  Temiessee,  and  many  other  States  that  ha^■e  picked  up  on 
this  notion  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  some  problems,  and 
to  ameliorate  many  other  problems,  if  we  can  only  identify  them  and 
get  them  hi  to  a  quality  program  at  an  early  age.  So  Noith  Carolina  is 
just  one  of  those  States  that  has  seen  that  advantage,  and  is  moving 
in  that  direction. 

•  The  pi'oblem  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has,  and  that  it  shares 
with  n^any  other  States,  is  that  they  have  so  many  pi'essui'es  for  other 
programs  that  are  already  existing.  They  want  to  expand  their  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  and  learning  disability  youngstei-s,  and  so 
forth.  So'they  ai*e  striking  out  in  both  dii'ections.  They  want  to  ex- 
pand the  existing  programs.  They  want  to  start  the  new  programs  hi 
the  area  of  early  childhood. 

So  I  think  that  the  demonstration  programs  ha\-e  done  the  job  in 
alerting  people  to  the  advantage  of  woi-king  at  an  early  age  Avith  these 
youngsters  and  showing  them  wOiat  can  be  done.  What  is  still  needed  is 
the  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  program,  the  eai-ly 
childhood  program  in  Newai'k  and  New  Jersey  ? 

Dr.  GalijAgiikr.  I  cannot  bring  it  back  right  now. 

Senatoi*  Williams.  Monsignor  Hourihan's  project. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  am  familiar  with  Monsignor  Hourihan,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  indeed. 

Senator  Willlams.  He  certainly  is.  One  of  the  great  State  assets.  He 
is  going  to  be  hei*e  Friday,  I  believe.  Wei-e  you  hei'c  when  Dr.  Banov 
and  Mi's.  Banov  testified? 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Theii'  child,  autistic  cliild,  was  helped  greatly, 
at  some  place  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Gallagiikr.  Yes.  They  went  to  Chapel  Hill.  That  would  be 
Di-.  Schopler  and  Dr.  Reiclilen.  Tliey  conduct  a  special  parent  train- 
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ing  program,  for  parents  of  autistic  cliildren.  What  they  do  is  take  the 
youngster  into  the  demonstration  center  and  they  demonstrate  before 
the  parent,  tlie  teacliers  demonstrate  how  to  work  with  tlie  child,  how 
to  teacli  tlic  child.  The  instruction  is  focused  around  simple  things 
related  to  the  home.  How  to  teach  the  child  how  to  eat^  how  to  use 
utensils,  how  the  parent  can  deal  with  behavior  problems,  when  the 
youngster  throws  a  temper  tantrum,  let  us  say.  Tlicse  are  all  mysterious 
problems  as  far  as  the  parent  is  concerned,  pai^ticularly  when  these 
youngsters  have  such  a  communication  problem.  By  bringing  the  par- 
ents in  and  by  showing  them  it  is  possible  tcj  get  response  from  the 
child,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  tecliniqucs  that  work  in  tJie  manage- 
ment of  the  child,  you  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  anxiety  of  the  parent. 
The  parent  goes  away  feeling  like  maybe  they  can  handle  this  prob- 
lem. So  this  program  has  been  receivea  so  successfully  that  two  other 
programs  are  going  to  be  started  in  other  parts  of  North  Carolina 
that  will  have  a  similar  bases  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Monsignor  Hourihan  has  this  same  kind  of 
program.  I  observed  it,  and  you  can  see  how  much  relief  it  brings  to 
the  parents. 

Senator  Randolph  earlier  mentioned  he  was  familiar  with  your  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  reached  that  point  where  you  can  report 
now. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Well,  I  was  one  of  12  member  missions  that  was 
an  exchange  mission  set  up  by  President  Nixon  when  he  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  spring. 

There  will  be  a  companion  group  of  Russian  scientists  coming  to  this 
country  this  spring  to  visit  various  educational  programs  in  this 
country  as  an  exchange. 

What  we  saw  was  about  15  i'^chools  and  institutions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  focused  primarily  on  early  childhood  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  We  saw  some  programs  for  the  ment^illy  retarded,  for 
the  deaf,  for  the  blind,  for  deacf-blind  children.  We  were  very  im- 
pressed by  the  systematic  instruction  that  the  youngsters  got,  the 
very  good  training  that  the  sta|f  members  had  in  these  programs. 

We  were  also  impressed  by  the  level  of  staffing  in  the  kindergarten 
programs.  Their  kindergai-ten  programs  start  at  age  thi-ee,  and  run 
from  age  three  to  seven ;  so  the  youngster  is  4  years  in  this  prepara- 
tion program  for  special  handicapping  conditions.  They  have  educa- 
tors that  are  well  trained  teachers  in  the  general  sense,  but  not  in  a 
special  sense.  They  have  aides.  They  have  pediatricians  on  the  staff 
of  the  school.  They  have  neuropsychologists  and  psychologists,  so  we 
were  tremendously  impressed  by  the  intense  and  early  training  that 
the  youngstei^s  had,  and  by  seeing  how  the  youngsters  wei^  ablf^,  to 
respond  to  that  training.  It  encouraged  me  to  redouble  our  own  effoits 
at  working  at  the  preschool  level  and  to  try  to  get  a  concentrated  and 
effective  program  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

The  programs  at  the  later  levels,  and  vocational  education  and  so 
forth,  were  not  as  impressive  as  their  early  programs. 

Senator  Williams.  Their  help  with  reaching  youngsters  at  these 
early  ages,  will  it  ma,ke  it  more  likely  that  they  can  integrate  into 
the  regular  education  program  ? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  That  certainly  would  be  the  hope.  One  example 
would  bo  the  Texas  plan  A,  where  they  are  hoping  to  get  as  many 
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handicapped  youngsters  as  possible  in  the  rc^ilar  program  for  as 
long  as  possible.  It  would  be  quite  likely  that  with  early  education  for 
mild  handicapped  children,  such  as  educably  mentally  retarded,  learn- 
ing disability  children,  emotionally  disturbed  cliildren,  mild  speech 
and  hearing  problems,  it  would  be  most  likely  tliat  tliese  children 
could  be  integrated  more  effectively  into  the  regular  program,  if  they 
were  given  this  early  special  training. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  anything  that  you  would  add  to 
our  legislative  effort  here,  the  bills  before  us,  are  they  adequate  to 
do  the  task? 

Dr.  Gallagheu.  Yes,  the  authorities  are  adequate.  The  problem  wc 
all  face  is  the  problem  of  appropriations.  What  we  need  to  have  i  ♦  more 
resources,  rather  than  different  types  of  legislation.  In  other  words, 
we  have  got  the  authority  in  that  bill  for  the  research.  We  have  got 
the  authority  for  demonstration  cent-ers,  we  have  got  the  authority 
for  personnel  training.  What  we  need  is  the  level  of  resource  alloca- 
tion in  order  to  get  these  jobs  done. 

I  am  happy  with  the  general  framework  of  the  legislation,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  grants  to  aid  in  the  States  where  we  could 
say  that  a  much  broader  Federal  effoi*t  would  be  launched  that  would 
get  to  service  rather  than  a  kind  of  demonstration,  catalytic  funding. 

Senator  Williams.  ^Vhat  bill  is  that,  tlie  last  one  ? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  was  referring  to  your  bill.  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  consider  that  catalytic  ? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  No,  I  would  say  that  would  replace  the  catalytic — — 

Senator  Williams.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  The  catalytic  part  is  that  part  in  the  grants  to  aid 
to  the  States  that  is  in  the  current  legislation. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  we  have  complet'^.d  tlie  picture  with  the 
direct  support  of  S.  6. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  everything. 

Senator  Eandolph.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  suggested 
on  two  prior  occasions  that  there  might  be  some  thought  given  to  tak- 
ing the  bills  and  placing  them  tog  ether  in  a  comprehensive  measure. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  passible.  I  am  not  sure  it  .'hould  be  done. 
Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  approaches  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  judge?  Should  they  be  brought  together? 

Dr.  Gallagher.  Are  you  referring  to  all  the  legislation  that  is 
being  considered  here  ? 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  think  that  is  a  possibility.  Some  of  the  bills,  such  ' 
as  tJie  screening  for  learning  disability  for  youngsters,  are  already 
included  in  part  under  the  specific  learning  disability  section  of  S.  896. 
Extensive  screening  in  my  mind  without  the  resources  and  service 
programs  to  back  them  up  is  not  terribly  effective.  I  would  be  for,  not 
just  a  screening  program  for  learning  disability  children,  but  a  pro- 
gram to  train  personnel  for  service  programs. 

There  is  nothing  moi^e  frustrating  to  a  parent  thaii  to  go  through 
an  extensive  diagnostic  program  that  may  last  2  days  and  then  find  • 
out  that  there  is  no  training  program  or  no  service  program  to  support 
the  child  after  the  diagnosis  is  made. 

The  diagnosis  is  no  good  unless  there  is  treatment  to  follow  it  up. 
The  important  part  of  these  bills  is  that  they  do  provide  for  that 
kind  of  followup.  So  it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  integrate  some  of  these. 
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But  I  think  it  needs  to  be  carefully  cousidered,  because  there  are  many 
complex  aspects  to  these  bills. 

Senator  Raxdoi.pii.  I  ceitainly  agree  that  at  least  we  can  explore 
portions  of  the  legislation  that  might  l)e  brought  togethcM'.  Our  desii'c 
is  to  find  remedies.  Now  a  final  question  and  I  will  let  you  go. 

You  are  no  longer  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  die  Handicapped  ? 

Dr.  Gallagiieu.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  want  to  be  appi'opriate  in  my  (Hiestion,  Do 
you  feel  that  if  those  progi^ams  are  cut  back,  they  will  also  be 
destroyed? 

Dr.  Gallagiieu.  Obviously  I  am  very  concei'ued  about  it.  As  yow 
mentioned  before  that  oiie  of  the  thijigs  I  always  liad  to  face.  Senator, 
was  the  whole  issue  of  why  Govenunent  starts,  why  the  Biireaii  or 
the  Office  of  Education,  or  any  other  Federal  agency,' starts  programs 
and  then  does  not  see  them  through  to  their  fulfillment.  They  raise 
hopes  ar.d  expectations  on  the  part  of  people  throughout  the  country 
and  then  suddenly  the  I'osources  disappear,  or  they  get  reallocated  to 
some  other  new  priority  that  suddenly  pops  up.  The  thing  that  is 
most  important  about  this  program  is  first  of  all  it  started  wclL  it  is 
being  well  received^n  the  country,  it  is  doing  the  job.  Let  us  have  it 
finish  the  job.  Let  us  go  thi'ough  to  one  fulfillment  of  one  program 
to  show  that  in  fact  we  can  do  it,  and  we  are  not  just  going  to  turn 
off  and  go  off  in  another  direction  and  leave  unfulfilled  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  parents  and  the  children  who  need  this  help  so  much. 

Senator  Randolph.  Dr.  Gallagher,  I  commend  you  very  much  for 
your  statement  just  now.  It  is  not  partisan  in  any  sense.  I  feel  very 
sti-ongly  that  to  turn  on  and  turn  off  the  faucet  will  damage,  perhaps 
irreparably,  tlv  progress  that  we  have  set  ourselves  for. 

Dr.  Gallaoiikr.  Senator,  if  I  may  make  one  more  comment.  One 
of  the  things  that  made  life  easier  for  me  here,  and  for  the  people 
who  work  in  the-*'aroa  of  the  handicapped,  is  in  fact  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  this  program.  This  is  one  progi'am  that  you  do  not  have  to 
argue  politics  about.  This  is  something  that  everybody  can  get  behind 
and  support. 

Senatoi-  Randolph.  We  certainly  had  an  example  of  that  last  7/ear 
when  we  passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  later  to  be  vetoed  by  the  White 
House.  We  have  passed  it  again  now  in  the  Senate.  The  vote  was 
86  to  2,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  House  vote.  Of  coiu'se  it  was  vei-y,  very 
substantial.  The  inoasure  is  on  the  President's  desk  as  of  today.  The 
judgment  and  advice  he  receives  from  his  counselors  may  call  for 
another  veto.  We  did  lower  the  authorizations  as  the  chairman  knows. 
That  bill  came  from  this  committee,  in  an  attempt  not  to  seek  con- 
frontation with  the  Executive — we  do  not  want  that — but  hopefully 
to  modify  some  of  our  goals  and  place  them  a  little  further  in  the 
distance.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  overridc~a  vet'o:  *  '  ' 

We  would  like  for  him  to  sign  the  measure;  for  we  need  to  carry 
on  the  program  with  continuity,  not  liave  it  stopped  just  wheii  it  is 
beginning"  to  function  and  come  to  fruition.  So  yonr  words  are  very 
comforting  to  us.  We  wish  you  the  best  in  your  job;  I  know  that  you 
will  continue  to  provide  great  leadership.  Keep  in  touch  with  us, 
Dr.  Gallagher.  We  will  need  you  here. 

Dr.  Gallaoiier.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Randolph.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  students  who  are 
in  the  room  from  AVoodson  I-Ii<rh  Schooh  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  you,  and  I  rould  only  be  more  gratified  that  you 
are  present  if  you  came  from  ome  school  in  West  Virginia.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  privilege  to  have  students  come  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
today  in  connection  with  echication  for  the  handicapped  children. 

AVe  have  a  panel  now.  Will  the  panel isis,  four  in  number,  come  to 
the  witness  stand. 

I  will  address  you,  Dr.  Belland,  because  in  a  sense  tou  are  the  lead- 
off  man  for  the  panel.  I  believe  Mr.  Palmer  will  testify  nftor  you  have 
done  so,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Suppes  and  then  from 
Dr.  Cross. 

Perhaps  it  will 'be  best  to  hear  the  testimony  without  interruption. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  PALMER,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR,  CHIL- 
DREN'S TV  WORKSHOP  (SESAME  STREET  AlTD  ELECTRIC  COM- 
PANY), NEW  YORK  CITY;  DR.  JOHN  BELLAND,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
FESSOR, DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  MEDIA  AND  MATE- 
RIALS, THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO;  DR. 
KENNETH  CROSS,  RESEARCH  COORDINATOR,  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT COMPLEX,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BUFFALO, 
N.Y.;  DR.  PATRICK  SUPPES,  INSTITUTE  FOR  MATHEMATICAL 
STUDIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  STANFORD  UNIVILRSITY, 
STANFORD,  CALIF.,  COMPRISING  A  PANEL 

Dr.  Belland.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  present  testimony 
to  this  committee. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Center  oji  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  was  established  June  1,  1972,  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  In  this  past  year  we  have  been  involved  in  a 
detailed  planning  effort,  the  recruituient  of  staff  niejnbcrs,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  pilot  operation.  Our  budget  for  the  Ir-month  period 
from  June  1.  1972,  through  August  31,  1973,  is  $344/o69.  Onr  budget 
target  for  the  12-nionth  period  from  Sej)teniber  1,  1973,  through 
August  31,  1972,  is  $1  million.  The  geueral  philosopiiV  expressed  in 
Ohio  State's  propo.sal  for  the  national  media  ceni'.^r  and  the  guiding 
ideas  that  we  have  been  followiug  concern  the  iitilization  of  talent 
across  the  country  which  is  best  suited  to  solvuig  problems  for  handi- 
capped learners.  Thus,  our  initial  strategies  which  ^ve  are  presently 
})iloting  are  attempts  to  facilitate  the  ])rodiiotive  output  of  these 
creative  people. 

The  first  area  for  ^vhich  ^ve  are  trying  to  jn'ovide  assistance  is  the 
Oil  ice  of  Public  Affairs  clearance  process.  This  process,  establi.shed 
iu  the  Office  of  Education  aud  in  the  Departmeut  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is  an  attempt  to  elimmate  duplicntiou  and  ^vaste 
and  provide  some  quality  coutrol  over  nonprint  materials  for  instruc- 
tional use  or  mafjs  communications  use.  We  are  tryiiifj  to  provide  a 
more  soj)histicated  quality  control  .systeui.  and  we  have  prepared  a 
way  of  iuterfacing  with  the  Office  of  Public  Aflairs  so  that  tlie  turn- 
around tiuie  for  the  clearance  in  Washington  should  be  reduced  from 
as  long  as  a  year,  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  to  less  than  a  week. 

We  had  the  deliglitful  experience  yesterday  of  processing  a  clearance 
in  less  than  1  day  in  Washington. 
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We  are  also  providing  technical  rissistance  to  various  projects  and 
programs  funded  by  the  Buz-eau  of  Education  for  the  HaJidicapped. 
W(j  have  be^un  (^'scussioii5  with  two  i-esearoh  and  de\'olopuient  proj- 
ects funded  by  the  liureau  of  Ethication  for  the  Handicapped  to  help 
tliem  with  media  production  tasks  which  they  iind  diilicult  or  inii)OS- 
sib!(\  in  their  iin mediate  environment.  We  are  workin<j;  to  develoj)  an 
ofliciont,  straightforward  system  for  moving  i)roducts  produced  under 
(lovoj-nnient  fiuiding  into  commercial  distribution,  working  very 
closely  with  HEW  publishers  alert,  and  documenting  ways  in  which 
materials  developers  can  generate  tlie  necessary  competitive  bidding 
instruments.  The  i)roducer's  guide  is  now  in  the  revision  pi-ocess.  It 
should  i:>rovide  the  same  kind  of  guidance  to  producers  of  instruc- 
tional packages  for  the  handica2:)ped  that  a  publisher's  guide  provides 
autliors  who  intend  to  submit  a  text  to  a  commercial  publisher.  Lastly, 
we  are  beginning  work  on  facilitating  the  j^rocessing  of  data-gathering 
forms  clearance  as  required  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
so  tliat  data  can  be  gathered  efl'ectively  as  we  attempt  to  assess  the 
instructional  materials  needs  of  handicapped  learners  and  field  test 
instructional  materials  to  insure  their  validity  and  effectiveness. 

Another  major  function  we  have  underiaken  in  this  developmental 
year  is  tlie  assumption  of  the  leadership  stance  mandated  .by  Public 
Ijaw  91-2B0  and  the  committee  report  following  that  law.  We  have 
begun  an  impoi-tant  project  of  determining  the  educational  technologA' 
needs  of  handicapped  learners,  their  teachers,  and  parents.  We  are 
leading  a  consortium  of  special  education  instz'ucfcional  matevmh 
centers  and  regional  media  centers  for  the  deaf  personnel  in  design- 
ing an  overall  strategy  for  materials  development  and  in  setting 
priorities  on  tlie  development  of  those  materials.  This  includes  setting 
standards  and  establishing  procedures  acceptable  for  the  field  testing 
of  products.  We  are  also  coordinating  and  synthesizing  the  activities 
leading  toward  the  development  of  the  national  information  system 
for  instructional  materials  and  a  national  deliveiy  system  for  instruc- 
tional materials.  We  feel  that  the  synthesis  of  information  and  delivery 
is  extremely  important  in  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  teacher 
and  handicapped  learner.  The  system  which  would  inform  the  teacher 
or  learner  about  materials  appropriate  for  that  learner  to  achieve 
certain  objectives  should  also  be  a  system  which  enables  that  learner 
to  actuall  v  obtain  the  materials. 

As  we  consider  the  years  ahead,  several  issues  exist  which  I  think 
are  critical  ones  for  the  Congress  to  address.  The  first  is  the  need  for 
long  range  dependable  funding  for  this  activity.  At  present,  the 
Bureau,  while  it  can  make  tentative  commitments  for  multiple-year 
funding,  is  forccd~~tn''Tequire  each  grant  or  contract  to  submit  an 
annual  proposal  detailing  the  next  year's  budget  and  strategies.  This 
activity  probably  consumes  more  time  and  energy  than  an  appropriate, 
long  range,  ongoing  planning  effort.  This  does  not  imply  that  these 
projects  and  programs  should  not  be  accountable:  however,  requiring 
periodic  progress  reports  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  this  account- 
ability. Progress  reports  do  indicate  changes  in  strategy  and  financial 
allocation. 

Handicapping  conditions  which  are  severe  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
shoi'ts  sporadic  bursts  of  encrgv  and  activity.  Tt  is  important  that  the 
educational  activity  of  each  handicapped  person  beo-in  at  a  very  early 
age  and  continue  extensively  throno-hout  maturation.  Thus,  program- 
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niatic  development  must  be  extensive;  it  must  be  integrated;  it  must 
be  as  sophisticated  as  the  sta.e  of  the  art  allows,  Ilaiulicapped  learners 
are  handijapped  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  the  environment. 
If  tlie  learnnig  environment  were  structured  so  that  the  handicapped 
learner  no  longer  faced  extreme  difficulty  in  learning,  but  could 
learn  about  as  naiurally  as  tlie  normal  learner,  v/e  would  iiave  created 
the  ideal  environment  toward  ^vhich  the  National  iledia  Center  is 
workinfT. 

Another  point  of  concern  is  that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
persons  in  our  population  is  relativelj'  small,  and  so  is  not  particularly 
attractive  to  commercial  publishers.  If  developers  of  materials  for 
specific  handicapping  conditions  were  forced  to  i-ely  entirely  on  the 
coimuei-eial  marketplace  for  distribution  of  materials,  the  design  of  th^ 
materials  would  be  diluted  to  take  in  nuiltiple  groups  of  handicapping 
condif  ioiis  and  perJiaps  even  groups  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
or  generallj^  normal  learnei-s.  Instructional  design  technology  is  not 
yet  siifKciently  sophisticated  to  enable  tis  to  make  materials  so  specifi- 
cally for  a  given  maturation  level  and  handicapping  condition  that 
they  are  unusable  by  any  other.  But  if  we  were  to  approach  the  ideal 
en^'ironment  mentioned  above,  it  would  seem  that  we  M'ould  come  in- 
ci-easingly  close  to  this  sophistication  of  design.  Without  long  term 
Federal  support  of  this  developmental  activity,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  state  of  the  art  of  education  of  the  handicapped  leanier  would 
improve  nnich.  Again,  pait  of  the  reason  for  activity  on  the  national 
scale  is  that  only  then  do  we  get  into  the  numbers  thai  make  this  activ- 
ity cost-effective.  Another  concern  for  the  future  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  be  given  program  management  funds 
to  enable  th^^.'i  to  con:inue  careful  planning  of  an  integrated  educa- 
tional technology  program. 

The  Bureau  also  needs  to  have  the  flexibility  to  actually  hire  the  per- 
sonnel to  follow  through  on  this  management  task.  At  present,  staff 
members  in  thr  l^ureau  are  preparing  regulations  and  documentation 
for  a  carefully  integi-ated  network  of  regional  and  national  centers  to 
provide  this  necessary  eooi'dination  and  leadership. 

In  sunnnaiy,  it  is  important  that  the  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicappe  d,  the  Special  Educa- 
tion Instructional  Maternils  Centei-s,  the  Kegiotial  Media  Centers  for 
the  Deaf,  and  the  Regional  Resource  Centei*s  work  together  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  an  ap])ropriatcly  designed  instructional  pro- 
gram for  every  handicapped  child.  Educational  technology  seems  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  this  design  effort;  3^et  the  level  of  sopliistication 
tJiat  has  been  achieved  in  educational  technology  for  general  education 
only  scratehes  the  surface  of  the  problems  of  the  precision  design 
required  for  each  handicapped  learner.  The  field  is  presently  using 
materials  designed  for  the  ordinary  leaiTier,  with  some  relatively  crude 
adaptations  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  trying  to  employ  materials  which 
have  had  no  systematic  field  test  on  the  genera!  population,  much  less 
on  the  population  of  concern.  Thus,  the  state  of  the  art  of  educational 
technoloc:y  needs  advancing  as  it  makes  a  concerted  eflFort  to  deliver 
appmpriate  instructional  materials  for  the  handicapped  learner. 

Tlie  National  Media  Center  must  be  a  facilitator,  coordinator,  and 
broker  oi  talent  so  that  wide-ranging  talent  can  be  utilized  in  solving 
these  problems.  The  National  Media  Centei*  does  not  intend  to  be  an 
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enclave  with  self-sufficient  systems  for  designing  and  developing  mate- 
vials  ;  rntlier,  it  will  integrate  tlie  network  of  centere,  tlie  K.  &  D.  proj- 
ects, '  *d  me  ilelds  of  educational  technology  and  special  education 
so  that  the  most  creative  solutions  to  instructional  design  problems  for 
tlio  Inuidicapped  can  be  identified,  developed,  and  made  accessible  to 
tlie  handicapped  learner. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Belland.  How  many 
pei-sons  have  you  worked  ^v;tll  in  this  program  ? 

Dr.  Bellaxd.  Within  the  university  we  have  a  staff  now  of  15  per- 
sons, and  across  the  campus  we  have  worked  directly  with  over  50 
persons,  some  of  them  on  the  teaching  faculty  and  some  of  tlien.  in  the 
staff'  positions  in  various  media  production  areas.  It  has  been  possiule 
(o  employ  all  of  the  media  development  and  produetion  capability  of 
that  camj^us  in  tentative  agi'eements  for  developing  materials  for  the 
handicapped  learner.  We  are  trying  not  to  be  limited  just  to  the  Ohio 
State  campus.  We  are  trying  to  use  talent  from  across  the  country. 

Wo  have  completed  the  normal  gestation  period  of  91^  months  and 
are  just  now  beginning  to  move  forward  in  the  actual  production  of 
materials  and  delivery  of  materials.  But  the  talent  pool  available  to 
the  National  ^fedia  Center  is  very  large  and  very  willing.  The  presi- 
dent of  our  university  has  made  an  extremely  dynamic  commitment 
iO  working  toward  better  education  for  handicapped  learnei*s,  and 
thus  has  opened  the  way  for  extensive  intercooperation  on  the  campus. 

Senator  R-ANnoLPii.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  Dr.  Belland.  I  men- 
tioned a  <rvo'^\,  of  hi^rh  school  students  from  Woodson  High  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  fail  to  note  that  we  have 
.stiulents  now  from  Robeit  E.  I^ee  High  School  in  Springfield,  Va.,  is 
that  correct?  I  understand  that  is  right.  Whether  you  are  competitive 
with  the  other  school,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  like  your  name. 

Wo  have  now  Dr.  Palmer. 

I  know  of  your  innovative  program  for  children,  "Sesame  Street," 
\vhich  is  on  educational  TV. 

Dr.  Palmkii.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  know  something  about  it.  I  am 
curious  to  know  how. 

Senator  RAXDOLra.  I  will  tell  you  how.  I  was  told  about  it  by 
Mrs.  Forsythe,  who  is  the  staff  director  for  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped.  You  know,  as  others  learn.  I  must  learn,  too. 

Dr.  Palmkk.  I  speak  in  support  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act  and  tliis  opportunity  to  do  so  is  especially  meaningful  to 
me.  ^^^len  we  fii'st  began  planning  for  production  of  the  "Sesame 
Street"  program,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  we  would  need  to  be  mindful 
that  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  audience  wf;  hoped  to 
eventually  i^ach  would  include  handicapped  children. 

We  felt,  and  continue  to  feeh  that  the  learning  process  for  handi- 
cappe  1  children  and  normal  children  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  the  same  learning  principles  apply  to  both  handicapped  and 
normal  children.  Our  television  programs,  "Sesame  Street''  and  "The 
Electric  Company'',  have  been  designed  to  take  advantage  of  what 
psychologists  have  learned  about  education  and  instruction.  The  intel- 
lectual process  is  important  when  you  are  dealing  with  normal  chil- 
dren, but  is  especially  so  when  you  are  dealing  with  handicapped 
children. 
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In  designing  educational  television  programing,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  most  so])liisticated  teclmiques  of  television  in  order  to 
stimulate  and  motivate  children  to  leani  and  to  want  to  learn.  We  can 
take  advantage  of  special  approaches  to  presentation.  Through  use  of 
carefully  planned  sequencing,  we  can  repeat  material  without  causing 
boredom.  We  have  learned,  through  the  production  of  "Sesame  Street" 
and  "The  Electric  Company"  and  through  the  research  on  its  -  mpact, 
that  television  can  be  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  educiitionally 
sound. 

Television  is  a  pervasive  influence  in  our  society,  especially  for  young 
children  who  watch  an  average  of  5,000  hours  of  television  before  they 
ever  entev  school.  Some  97  percent  of  all  American  homes  possess  tele- 
vision sets,  more  than  have  bath  tubs,  telephones,  or  refrigerators. 

Last  fall,  for  the  first  time,  we  found  that  the  average  set  is  turned 
on  for  no  less  than  1  hours  a  day  in  American  television  households. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  I  know  a  mother  and  father  who  are  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  their  child  wants  constantly  to  be  before  TV.  You  see, 
I  know  about  this,  because  it  is  my  own  grandson.  The  child  is  now  4 
years  o?  age,  and  his  parents  are  having  difficulty  keeping  him  away 
from  the  television  screen.  He  wants  to  be  there  all  the  time. 

Now  my  son  is  a  sportscaster  with  NBC,  so  he  believes  as  do  you  in 
television.  E.  B.  ^Vliite  wrote  some  30  or  40  years  ago  about  what  tele- 
vision would  do.  All  of  these  points  we  are  in  agreement  on.  Do  I 
understand  also  that  there  might  be  some  failure  in  the  youngster's 
learning  process  that  is  hampered  rather  than  helped  by  constantly 
lookino;  at  the  screen? 

Dr.  Palmer.  I  certainly  am  aware  Senator,  of  that  possibility.  I 
know  the  research  literature  in  the  area  rather  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  harm  caused  by  the  large  amounts  of  time  children  spend 
in  television  viewing,  but  we  are  mindful  of  the  possibility  that  over- 
extensive  viewing  could  be  hannf  ul  to  them. 

Wlwd  I  am  reporting  is  the  amount  of  viewing  which  now  already 
takes  place  in  the  typical  home  and  is  not  under  our  control.  More- 
over, J  am  not  concerned  here  witli  encouragement  of  more  viewing. 
Wl\^t  I  am  concenied  with  is  that  since  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  television  viewing  taking  place,  that  we  make  sure  that  at  least  some 
of  the  television  children  view  offers  them  a  chance  to  learn. 

Senatoi'  Randolvh.  That  is  true;  but  if  he  ivatches  "Sesame  Street," 
he  then  wants  to  watch  other  programs  that  very  frankly  are  not 
helpful  to  him.  This  is  a  real  problem  now,  and  there  has  to  be  a  disci- 
pline .  ithin  the  home.  Ts  that  correct? 

Dr.  Palmkr.  I  am  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  correct,  and  I  think 
we  need  to  know  more  about  tlie  effects  of  television  on  children.  Thei*e 
is  a  general  belief,  which  I  think  is  tantamount  to  a  niyth,  that  tele- 
vision is  possibly  harmful  to  children.  We  need  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  is  so.  We  do  not  now  know. 

In  our  work,  we  are  heartened  certainly.  Senator,  by  the  possi- 
bility that  many  handicapixid  children  who  are  homebonnd  or  who 
live  a  good  part  of  their  lives  in  wards  and  in  special  institu- 
tions and  are  oftentimes  inactive  not  by  ciioice,  but  by  circumstances 
of  birth,  have  an  opportunity  to  find  on  the  television  screen  materials 
to  help  them  learn  concepts  that  are  important  to  their  development, 
to  their  later  schooling,  and  we  are  encouraged  that  we  have  had  an 
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opportunity  tlirougli  the  dc.velopinent  of  "Scsamo  Street"  and  "Tlie 
Electric  Company-'  to  make  a  contribution  to  tlie  learning  ami  the 
welfare  and.  perliaps  the  delight  and  occasional  joy  of  these  children. 

I  would  like  t.p  say  that  in  addition  to  entertaining  the  children,  we 
explore  ways  of  using  television  to  t<?ach  that  are  unique  to  the  median. 
Wc  find  that  with  careful  design  of  materials,  we  can  effect  repetition; 
we  can  ivpeat  lessons  again  and  again  and  agaiii,  not  as  a  grueling  trial 
for  the  child,  but  as  a  stimulating  and  exciting  experience  that  he  comes 
back  to  over  and  over  and  over.  We  think  tliat  this  is  something  that 
television  and  visual  media  in  general  can  do  uniquely. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  very  ini]>ortant  to  note  that  television  and 
film  and  similar  media  which  can  be  used  in  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped are  nonpunitive;  that  when  a  child  views  television  and  learns 
a  lesson  and  makes  a  guess  as  to  whether  an  answer  he  has  developed  is 
correct  or  incorrect,  nobody  is  going  to  slap  him  on  the  hand,  nobody  is 
going  to  say  he  is  wrong,  nobody  is  going  to  embarrass  him  in  f  rojit  of 
his  peel's. 

It  is  vei'y  important  to  a  young  child  that  he  maintain  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  self-confidence  in  the  presence  of  his  peers.  Often — espe- 
cially in  the  clas.Moom  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  trained  to  deal  with 
handicapped  children — the  handicapped  child  is  denigrated  in  his 
own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  peers.  It  seems  to  me  that  through 
the  use  of  the  visual  media  we  have  a  very  unusual  op]Dortunity  to 
address  that  type  of  problem  and  i*each  the  handicapped  child  with 
messages  that  are  designed  by  experts,  more  carefully  than  the  class- 
room teacher  can  design  the  average  niinute's  presentation.  We  have 
an  exciting  opportunity  to  reach  the  handicapped  child  with  a  joyful 
kind  of  message,  rathei*  than  with  one  that  perhaps  bespeaks  the  live 
teacher's  own  frustrations;  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
child  with  the  message  again  and  again  with  delight  and  not  boredom. 

Through  the  use  of  all  these  techniques  we  have  a  great  oppoi'tuuity 
to  do  a  special  service  for  liandicapped  children.  And  it  is  because  of 
those  features  of  television  and  film  that  T  am  pleased  to  be  here  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  work,  hi  paiticular,  of  the  National  Center  for 
Media  Materials  for  the  Handicapped. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  tlie  opening  ceremonies  hi 
Ohio  when  that  center  was  inaugurated.  I  was  pleased  and  quite 
rewarded  to  have  that  o]Dportunity  because  I  believe  in  tlie_work  of 
the  center.  The  specific  point  of  my  testimony,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  to  say  that  I  idealize  fully  how  very  inipoitant  it  is  to  have 
long-range  continued  support  so  that,  again,  as  Dr.  Belland  pointed 
out,  programs  of  long  range  can  be  carried  out.  We  bad  an  oppoi'tuuity 
in  the  production  of  botli  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Company" 
to  woj'k  foi*  2  years  in  putting  on  the  fii^st  season  cf  the  ])rograni,  and 
we  had  assurances  of  su])port  for  those  2  years  of  work  when  we 
first  started.  We  could  not  have  done  a  quality  job  without  t]iat 
opportunity. 
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I  think  timt  a  center  sucli  as  The  National  Center  for  Media  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped  needs  that  stune  kind  of  oppoitunity. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  this  niornint^  by  referring  to  some 
comments  by  E.  B.  White.  E..  B.  White  said: 

I  beHeve  television  is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  '.n 
this  new  opportunity  to  see  be.vond  the  range  of  our  vision,  we  shaU  discover 
either  a  new  or  unl)oa ruble  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  or  a  siiving  radiance 
in  the  sky.  We  will  i\An6  or  fall  by  television,  and  that  I  am  quite  sure. 

We  have  a  hint  of  the  radiance  and  of  the  potential  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  television  media  to  serve  handicapped  children,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  talmer  follows :] 
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REMARKS  OF  EDWARD  L.  PALMER,  Ph.D.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  RESE/vRCH  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  WORKoHOP,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 
SENATE  lABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  r  MARCH  22,  1973 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Conunittee  Members: 

This  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  in  support  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  is  especit'lly  meaningful  to  me.     In  the  early  stages 
of  planning  fir  our  first  television  series,  "Sesame  Street,"  the  staff 
and  educational  advisors  of  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  were, 
aware  of  the  need  to  include  heJ.ndicapped  children  in  our  viewing  audience, 
pur  feeling  is  that  the  knowledge  about  how  children  learn  is  the  same 
for  all  children.    By  that  I  mean  the  processes  of  learning  which  we 
incorporate  into  our  programs  take  advantage  of  what  psychologists  ha'^'e 
learned  about  attention,  sequencing,  repeating  and  motivation.  Our 
experience  of  the  past  four  years  is  that  young  children  are  eager  to 
learn  and  that  +:he  key  to -success  is  tuning  into  their  world  and  moving 
with  thrm  to  explore  this  natural  inquisitiveness .    Through  'Sesame 
Street"  and  "The  Electric  Company"  we  have  learned  that  television  can 
be  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  educationally  sound- 
Television  is  most  certainly  a  pervasive  influence  in  our  society 
especially  for  young  children  who  on  the  average  are  watching  at  least 
5,000  hours  of  TV  even  before  tiiey  enter  school.    Indeed,  some  97  percent 
of  all  American  homes  have  TV  sets — more  homos  then  have  bathtubs  or 
refrigerators — and  last  fail,  for  the  first  time,  the  average  set  was 
turned  on  no  less  than  7  hours  each  day. 
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At  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  we  have  operated  on  the  premise 
that  the  medium  is  pervasive  and  that, it  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  the 
real  question  is  whether  we  can  harness  this  electronic  technology 
for  the  purposes  of  education.    We  have  brought  some  of  the  best  talent 
in  education  and  television  together  to  design  and  advise  us  on  the 
creation  of  our  programs  including  many  internationally. 'recognized 
experts  in  education  and  psychological  research. 

Because  of  the  Workshop's  interest  in  the  handicapped  and  because 
of  the  effective  learning  patterns  upon  which  its  shows  are  built, 
handicapped  children  have  benefited  from  the  shows.    For  example,  the 
Buffalcy  New  York    Special  Education  Instructional  Material  Center 
has  evaluated  segments  of  "Sesame  Street"  and  ans^lyzed  the  series  for 
its  use  with  deaf  children.    They  have  *:ound  that  perhaps    as  much  as  a 
50  percent  of  the  series  is  visual  enough    to  be  used  by  deaf  children 
without  adaptation  by  captions.    By  the  same  token,  disabled  youngsters 
and  young  adults  have  found  "The  Electric  Company"  Jielpful  in  learning 
reading  skills.    A  number  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  have  taped 
the  shows  from  the  air  and  replayed  them  in  residential  facilities  over 
closed  circuit  television  systems  and  into  hospital  wards.    Much  of  this 
use  remains  to  be  documented  through  research  studies,  but  in  human  terms 
it  is  of  real  and  lasting  value.    For  hospitalized  or  homebound  children 
this  window  to  the  world  offers  one  of  few  significant  opportunities  for 
learning  and  in  s-^me  instances  exercises  good  minds  that  are  locked  in 
crippled  bodies .  ^ 

Thanks  to  television,  today's  child  has  an  unprecedented  range  of 
visual  experiences — he  or  she  has    been  to  Rome,  to  New  York,  to  tho 
slums,  to  the  countrysides  all  over  the  world  and  he  or  she  has  experienced 
all  manner  of  emotions  via  the  television  screen.    We  are  now  learning 
how  to  harness  this  powerful  tool  in  order  to  bring  about"  planned 


educational  effects.    Wg  are  learning  to  use  its  exciting  and  reinforcing 

techniques  to  teach  intellectual  skills.    We  can  and  have  taught  children 

the  alphabet,  basic  number  concepts  and  reading  skills.    And  we  are  now 

more  and  more  beginning  to  know  how  to  use  television  to  change  attitudes, 

to  help  teach  s.ocial  skills,  and  to  encourage  people  to  become  more 

active  in  creative  thinking.    New  developments  with  the  medium  make  it 

new  possible  for  the  child  to  interact  with  the  television  set  in  a 

manner  closely  approximating  interaction  with  a  teacher,  but  with  far 

better  planned  approaches  and  better  efficiency.    For  the  past 

two  years  we  have  had  Linda  Bove,  a  deaf  actress,  as  a  periodic  guest  on 

"Sesame  Street."    Our  objective  in  such  appearances  is  to  .creat  an  atmosphere 

in  which  handicapped  ^ople  can  appear  simply  as  "the  family  who  lives 

next  door,"    Miss  Bov6  is  a  vital  contributor  to  the  neighborhood, 

because  she  is  an  exciting  person — not  because  she  is  deaf.  The 

interaction  between  Miss  Bove  and  the  other  hosts  and  children  on  the 

street  b^ivc  led  to  visits  by  the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf, 

(For  example,  in  show  Number  520  scheduled  for  airing  next  month,  the 

theatre  group  appears  on  the  street  in  several  segments:    they  help 

Mr.  Hooper  and  Big  Bird  understand  tht:  words  "spaghetti,  sunglasses, 

and  umbrella"  in  sign  language,  and  Carol  and  Tim,  members  of  the  group, 

show  how  easy  it  is  to  say  "I  love  you^'  with  the  same  form  of  communication.) 

We  are  also  planning  to  have  other  handicapped  people  on  the  street. 

Acceptance  of  handicapped  people  on  the  programs  broadens  our  general 
society's  understanding  of  handicappedpeople  and  enriches  the  series. 

As  th3  person  in  charge  of  research  for  the  Workshop,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  occasions  to  work  with  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  on  their  programs  in  educational  technology.  Among 
educational  programs  that  try  to  bring  meaningful  media  and  materials 
to  the  learner,  tl?e  handicapped  field  is  ahead  of  general  education. 
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This  is  a  result  of  the  early  v;ork  accomplished  in  the  establishment  of 
resource  centers  and  instructional  material  centers.    The  consistency  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  realtively  long  term  activities  provided  by  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  are  the;  foundations  for  this  success- 
I  can  cite  an  Rxample  from  my  own  observation  last  spring,  when  I 
represented  the  Workshop  at  the  ceremot.ies  of  the  awarding  to  Ohio  State 
University  of  the  National  Center  on  Educaticnal  Media  and  Materials 
for  vhe  Handicapped.    This  center  offers  great  hope  tor  bringing 
together  the  special  resources  needed  to  maintain  high  quality  materials 
for    the  handicapped.    The  Congress  should  be  commended  for  its  insight 
in  authorizing  the  center.     It  is  essential  for  it  to  have  adequate  and 
stable  funding.     I  urge  you  to  extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  for  at  least  three  years  so  that  stability  and  quality  can  be  built 
into  the  National  Center. 

I  feel  that  the  interaction  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  and  my  office  has  bern  mutually  beneficial.     It  has 
provided  the  Workshop  with  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped  and  from  the  "Btifeau's  standpoint,  it  has  opened  up 
the  use  of  television  programs  with  minimum  needs  for  changes  or  adaptations. 
This  is  a  wise  and  efficient  use  of  funds  since  it  assures  the  widest 
possible  use  of  our  programs  and  at  the  same  time  takes  advantage  of 
knowledge  about  hciw  the  handicapped  child  learns. 

In  summation,  television  can  reacVi  children  at  an  earlier  age  and 
at  locations  where  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  a  teacher.  For 
SGfoe  children  who  are  handicapped  and  hostile  the  medium  can  serve 
as  a  non-punitive  instrument  of  learning.    The  "television  teacher" 
never  scolds,  humiliates  or  threatens  the  learner.    It  can  repeat  over 
and  over  until  the  child  has  mastered  the  task  to  be  learned.    In  sou^ 
Q    lys  it  call  also  reward  and  reinforce  affective  aspects  o£  life. 
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It  cannot  replace  the  huniaiiity  of  people  nor  can  it  love  the  child 
but  it  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the  learning  experience.    It  can 
inspire  knowledge,  from  which  comes  confidence  in  oneself.    It  should  be 
available  for  ever^'  child  anct  especially  every  handi^iapped  child. 

Thirty  five  years  ago,  when  television  was  in  its;  infancy,  e.  B.  VThite 
wrote : 

"I  believe  'television  is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the  modern  world » 
and  that  in  this  new  opportunity ■  to  see  beyond  the  range  of  ougr  vision  we 
shall  discover  either  a  new  and  unbearable  disturbance  of  the  general 
peace  or  a  saving  radiance  in  the  sky.    We  shall  stand  or  fall 
by  television — of  that  I  am  quite  sure."    We  have  had  a  hint  of  the 
radiance  and  the  potential  oE  the  application  of  .the  raediuir  to  serve 
handicapped  children,  and  it  i;3  important  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
in  this  direction. 
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Senator  Williams,  Thank  yon  ven^  mncli,  Dr.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Patrick  Suppes,  Director  of  tlie  Institute  for  IMatJiematical 
Studies  in  tlie  Social  Studies  at  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  SurPKs,  I  wnut  to  briefly  testify  this  morning  on  the  edncational 
technology  demonstration  and  development  project  that  we  ha^•c  con- 
ducted over  several  years  of  sponsoi-ship  by  ilic  Bureau  of  the  Handi- 
capped. This  is  the  application  of  computer-assisted  instruction  for 
deaf  students  around  the  country;  let  me  give  a  brief  description  of 
how  that  takes  place  and  te]i  you  about  the  kind  of  network  and 
program  we  have  set  up. 

The  students  use  teletypes,  they  look  like  a  teletype  or  typewriter 
to  the  student  of  course,  and  these  are  connected  by  telephone  lines  to 
our  central  computei*  at  Stanfoi-d.  We  have  been  bi-inglng  elementary 
mathematics  and  language  arts  to  elementary  school  students  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  here  on  the  Gallaudet  College 
campus  in  Washington.  These  connections  are  made  by  long-line  tele- 
phone connections  to  the  various  schools,  I  tJiink  there  are  several 
things  to  remark  on. 

One  is  that  in  the  case  of  deaf  children  especially  there  is  a  problem 
of  giving  those  young  students  an  appropriate  and  adequate  amount 
of  continual  interactive  commrjiication.  One  of  the  mam  deficits  of 
deaf  children  is  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  continual  commimication 
by  means  of  language  that  ordinary  students  have.  One  of  the  things 
one  can  do  with  interactive  computer  terminals  is  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  increase  their  interaction  and  at  the  same  time  to 
develop  their  basic  skills,  I  should  emphasize  that  our  work  has  been 
concei'ucd  with  basic  academic  skills,  so  when  we  talk  about  jobs, 
vocational  training,  later  careers  for  handicapi)ed  youngsters — the 
first  task  is  to  bring  them  up  to  some  reasonable  level  in  basic  academic 
skills,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  classical  terms  or  as  we 
put  it  today,  mathematics,  rending  and  language  arts. 

Now  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  has  happened  in  this  network 
is  that  although  we  started  by  worlving  with  the  residential  deaf 
scliools  in  California,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Florida  as  well  as  here 
in  Washington  at"  Gallaudet  campus  we  have  recently  also  involved 
day  classes  for  deaf  students  in  ordinary  schools.  We  have  terminals 
running  In  such  classrooms  in  Houston,  Dallas.  Foit  Worth,  Galve- 
ston, San  Antonio  and  Beaumont,  as  well  as  in  California.  As  a  result 
of  this  eflovt  we  liave  (leA'elojX)d  one  of  the  most  extent^ive  computer 
networks  that  is  operational  in  the  country, 

I^t  me  speak  to  two  final  points,  I  know  the  time  is  short. 

We  do  have  an  exlensive  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents in  tlu"^e  basic  skills  and  we  have  very  good  quantit.itdve  data  t^ 
show  that  by  means  of  sufficient  active  computer  instrue;:ion,  students 
can  be  facilitated  in  thedr  learning  of  basic  mathematical  skills  and 
basic  language  skills. 

Finally,  let  me  say  it  is  only  by  the  su])port  of  tlio  kind  of  legislation 
being  considered  today  that  this  kind  of  innovative  i^nd  experimental 
work  can  be  conducted.  Without  support  of  the  knnd  being  considered 
it  would  simply  be  impossible  on  the  State  level. 

Senator  Williams.  ^^Hiat  is  your  support  now? 

Dr.  SurPKs.  Our  support  is  from  the  Bureau  of  ihe  Handicapped 
under  800  from  the  Division  of  Reseai'ch.  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped, 
Office  of  Education, 
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We  are  also  receiving  partial  support  from  some  of  the  schools  that 
I  mentioned  through  the  Fedcnil  funds  nvniluhh  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  quite  get  fit.  Have  you  an  luiderstanding 
of  exactly  what  is  rea<;hing  the  students  ? 

Dr.  SurrES.  Let  me  try  to-say — students  are  in  front  of  computer 
terminals  which  are  teletypes,  the  computer  types  out  a  problem. 
Maybe  it  says  5  plus  G.  The  stud^.nt  uses  the  keyboard  to  give  the 
answer.  If  it  is  incorreet  the  studont  is  told  so,  and  has  to  do  it  again. 
If  it  is  correct,  then  he  f^iven  another  exercise. 

What  is  imp  'it^int.  Senator,  is  tJiat  each  student  is  individualize<l 
according  to  liis  level  of  ability.  So  if  you  take  a  typical  day  class  of 
deaf  students,  you  will  have  an  academic  range  of  abiLity  of  5  or  6 
yeare,  in  teitns  of  academic  level,  and  what  the  computer  program  does, 
if  one  student  is  at  a  beginning  6-year-old  level,  even  though  he  may 
be  a  10-year-oId  child,  is  to  bring  to  him  liis  level  of  instruction,  to 
give  him  very  simple  counting  and  sequence  exercises.  If  another  stu- 
dent is  relatively  advanced  because  of  the  necessity  of  putting  these 
elementary  students  together  in  the  same  classroom,  tlie  computer  pro- 
gram will  bring  luim  work  at  a  more  advanced  level,  .adjusted  to  his 
level  of  competence.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  work  in  language 
arts. 

Have  I  said  clearly  in  enough  detail  that  the  exercises  are  typed 
out,  under  computer  control,  and  then  the  student  responds  in  context 
on  the  keyboard? 

Senator  Willums,  Where  does  the  sr-udent  receive  this?  How  is  it 
transmitted  to  him  ? 

Dr.  SuppES.  By  phone  line  from  -Stanford.  But  the  student  is  sitting 
in  front  of  a  computer  terminal  in  the  school,  and  it  looks  like  a  type- 
writ^i-. 

Senator  Williams.  It  comes  typed  out  to  him  ?  Ilis  pix>blem  is  typed 
out  lo  him  and  he  answers  ? 

Dr.  SurpES.  Yes,  and  another  pr(>blem  is  typed  out  and  he  answers. 
It  is  high  technology. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  going  to  be  over  in  Gallaudet  next  week, 
and  I  am  going  to  get  there  a  Little  early  and  see  this. 

Dr.  Ivennetli  Cross,  researcli  coordinator,  Eescarch  and  Develop- 
ment Complex,  State  Univei'sity  College,  Buffalo, 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 
Dr.  Cross. 

Dr.  Cross.  The  college  at  BufFalo  is  a  part  of  the  National  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network  and  also  very  much 
concerned  with  the  National  Media  Center  and  ceitain  functions  it 
can  play  within  that  network. 

Our  major  contribution  as  a  center  has  been  the  development  of 
computer  .based  resource  units.  These  resource  units  are  very  different 
from  the  kind  of  computer  application  Dr.  Suppes  was  describing,  in 
that  the  student  does  not  sit  at  a  terminal  and  interact  with  a  com- 
puter; ra;ther  in  our  operation,  the  teacher  and  'itudent  select  learning 
objectives,  and  enter  our  system  to  find  out  .vhat  instructional  ma- 
terials and  instructional  activities  will  best  heip  to  meet  the  obiectives 
of  the  teacher  and  student. 

^  Our  system  is  based  on  the  notion  that  oveiy  learner,  whether  he 
is  an  individual  with  special  learning  problems  or  not,  has  in  essence 
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a  need' for  individualized  training  or,  almost  literally,  specialized 
education.  Typically  we  ask  a  teacher  to  select  live  learning  objectives 
for  a  class  as  a  whole  and  two  learning  objectives  for  each  student 
within  the  class,  and  thon  we  try  to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  wide 
range  of  activities  and  materials  that  are  aj^propriate  to  the  child's 
clironological  age,  mental  age,  learning  handicaps,  if  he  has  any, 
interests,  and  learning  level. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  is  typically  100  or  more  pages  of  printout 
which  a  teacher  and  her  students  cim  use  for  a  2-  to  4-week  period. 
This  computer  service  is  available  to  any  school  system  at  a  cost  of 
35  cents  per  student  per  year,  which  means  that  for  a  school,  for  1,000 
students,  the  cost  of  the  computer  based  service  for  the  year  would  bo 
about  $350. 

Computer  based  resource  units  were  initially  developed  outside  the 
Instructional  Material  Center  Regional  Media  Center  Network,  but 
the  concept  and  project  would  probably  have  been  discortinucd  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  Network. 

The  Network  established  a  communications  and  training  link  to 
teachers,  and  made  it  possible  to  stimulate  the  concept  on  a  widespread 
basis.  Once  the  potential  of  the  units  had  .be»'^n  demonstrated  through 
the  Network,  a  considerable  number  of  State  and  local  agencies  be- 
came interested  .n  supporting  the  concept. 

State  support  xccomplished  the  computerization  of  the  entire  New 
York  State  drug  and  health  program,  as  well  as  curriculum  guides 
in  a  wide  variety  of  other  target  areas :  Science,  mathematics,  environ- 
mental education,  career  education.  In  short,  the  investment  made  at 
the  Federal  level  iwas  far  exceeded  by  the  contribtuions  of  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

Some  of  the  research  related  to  computer  based  resource  units  is 
most  favorable  both  in  terms  of  improving  teacher  skill  and  learning. 
Expenimental  I'escarch  indicates  that  teachei-s  using  these  units  be- 
come much  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  their  students 
and  tended  to  modify  their  programs  and  procedures  accordingly. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  to  date,  an  estimated  20,000  teachers 
and  half  a  million  students  have  used  one  o>  more  of  these  units. 
Currently  we  receive  and  process  about  2,000  requests  for  units  per 
month  from  a  variety  of  States,  one  of  our  heaviest  users  in  fact  is 
New  Jersey. 

Other  States  using  the  system  extensively  are  California,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Alaska,  to  mention  only  tliose  whore 
use  is  the  greatest. 

But  computer  based  resource  units  represent  only  one  of  a  wide 
VJiriety  of  information  centers  that  we  sec  as  essential.  Dr.  Suppcs' 
system  for  working  with  students  directly  is  very  necessary.  Otlier 
systems,  too,  these  for  instance  which  provide  research  or  access  to 
research  obs^racts,  those  providing  iniormation  about  where  specific 
materials  can  bo  found  so  they  can  be  |^ut  into  use,  and  those  providing 
information  about  the  comparative  ^Tilues  of  one  method  of  material 
over  others  arc  just  a  few  of  the  kincis  of  information  that  are  needed. 

Most  of  the  components  for  a  total  information  system  alrondy  exist 
intone  form  or  another,  and  tlie  job  aheads  seems  to  be  to  amaJgamate 
these  into  an  overall  system.  To  accomplish  this,  qualified  technical 
and  education  organizations  are  required  from  an  agenc}^  with  national 
interest  in  scope,  such  as  the  National  Media  Center. 
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The  rcquii'cment  of  overfill  cooi-dination  has  to  he  an  onooinor  efFort, 
hccansc  thei'e  will  be  a  co7iStaiit  expansion  of  needs  within  >the.  system 
resulting  from  constantly  inci-easing  knowlod^re.  technolofjical  capa- 
bilities and  infoi'ination. 

Thank  yon. 

Scnaioi'  Wir.T.TAMS.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Di*.  Cross. 

r  have  not  heard  the  entire  testimony  from  yon  fjentlemen  of  this 
panel,  but  yon  have  all  dealt  with  media  approacli  to  edncation  of 
handicapped  individuals,  is  that  i'i<,dit  ? 

Di'.  SurrKs.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiu.tams.  TTow  ]oug  has  this  approach  boen  niulei'way  ^ 
Is  this  a  matter  of  the  last  few  years?  Any  one  of  you  ? 

Dr.  Bellaxh.  Perhaps  I  could  I'cspond.  I  thii  k  that  the  field  of 
special  education  has  been  very  sensitive  to  the  potential  of  usin<; 
media  and  materials  in  relation  to  their  teachin<j.  In  the  fir.st  place. 
I  think  the  field  of  special  education  treats  each  learner  as  a  unique 
individual  human  being  and  confi'onts  the  variability  of  maturation 
level,  achievement  Icvej,  pcr.souality,  and  so  on  in  a  more  systematic 
way  tjian  does  general  edncation. 

Even  thougli  a  special  teachci'  may  have  only  six  young  students 
in  his  or  her  classroom,  in  order  to  individualize  that  learning  expe- 
rience, ho  has  had  to  resort  to  tlie  various  media  which  become  exten- 
sions of  man's  sensory  experience.  Thus  thei'e  were  very  early  efforts 
at  the  Fcdei'al  level.  Implementation  of  media  in  the  education  of  tlie 
liandicappcd  learners  extends  back  perhaps  12  or  14  velars.  I  suppose 
maybe  the  oldest  Fedei'al  eifort  is  the  American  Pi'inting  House  for 
the  Blind  pi'oviding  materials  for  blind  learners  for  perhaps  00  years 
now. 

I  guess  we  can  say  special  education  is  in  a  position  of  leadei'.ship 
in  tc'Vinology  foi*  a  very  good  reason.  It  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  is  only 
recently  t:iat  an  organization  like  the  National  ^ledia  Center  has 
come  into  existence.  My  only  concern  is  that  perhaps  it  should  have 
come  into  existence  10  years  before. 

Dr.  Palmek.  I  could  add  to  that,  that  not  comuig  fi'om  the  field 
of  education  foi-  the  handicapped  children  myself,  but  being  con- 
cerned with  tlie  use  of  television  technology  to  reach  children  with 
instruction,  as  I  look  ai'ound  foi'  loi'ecedents  to  woi'k  f  I'oin,  in  woi'king 
with  the  pi'odnction  of  Sesame  Sti'eet  and  the  Electi'ic  Company  and 
like  programs,  I  find  the  most  advanced  woi'k  has  been  done  i)i'ecisely 
in  th'^  field  of  media  development,  in  the  development  of  media  mate- 
rials for  the  handicapped. 

This  field  has  played  a  leadership  role  over  tlie  yeai's  in  the  devel- 
opment media  foi*  instructional  pui']:)0ses. 

Dr.  SupPES.  I  think  there  is  ideally  a  reason  for  tluit,  too.  That  is. 
the  instiaiction  for  the  handicapped  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
instruction  that  we  encounter  and  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
the  most  difficult. 

Consequently  there  has  been  a  very  concerted  effort,  more  concei'ted 
than  for  the  normal  child  to  bring  the  media  to  bear.  And  I  think 
I'ightly  so.  The  insti-uctiomil  pi-oblems  are  extremely  difficult  for  numy 
kinds  of  handicapped  children,  and  it  is  also  fair  to  .say  we  by  no 
means  understand  the  best  ^ynys  to  deal  with  those  chUdrcn  yet. 
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Senator  Wii.UAMS.  I  misunderstood.  Dr.  Belland,  you  talked  about 
the  coordination  of  the  various  components,  and  this  is  under  tho 
directioji  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Bellaxd.  Yes.  Naturally,  tlie  National  Media  Center  cannot 
possibly — being  a  single  organization,  in  institute  of  liigher  educa- 
tion— attempt  to  put  the  whole  world  together. 

Plowever,  the  Natioiuil  Media  Center  is  trying  to  operate  at  the 
interface  of  the  Bureau,  the  field  of  special  eclucation,  and  the  field 
of  technology,  sort  of  a  three-way  partnership  in  trying  to  make  sure 
that  the  best  possible  thinking,  the  state  of  tlie  art]  is  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  handicapp.  ;1  learner. 

So  it  is  this  kind  of  coordinating  stimulating  role  that  the  National 
Media  Center  must  play. 

Senator  Willi^\ms.  What  is  your  effort  now,  what  are  you  doing 
for  tlie  Bureau,  and  when  will  tliis  be  complete  ai^d  what  do  you  see 
as  the  final  product  here  ? 

Dr.  Belland.  Of  course  there  really  is  not  any  final  product.  I 
guess  that  is  the  frustration  that  many  people  feel  with  the  way 
Federal  funding  tends  to  go.  I  have  a  kind  of  homely  analogy.  I  think 
tlie  Federal  Government  thinks  about  proce&ses  very  nuicli  like  an 
electric  company  which  pays  special  attention  to  the  electric  current 
needed  to  start  motors.  They  install  a  meter  wliicli  registers  how  much 
current  it  takes  to  start  the  thing  going,  and  makes  special  provision 
to  supply  the  necessai*y  current  for  that  demand.  Tliej^  assume  that 
once  the  motor  is  started,  it  will  keep  on  going  for  a  longtime  without 
any  kind  of  sj^ocial  energj'  requirements.  Well,  in  fact  educational 
technology  for  the  handicapped  is  at  a  stage  where  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  an  intensive  long-range  supply  of  resources,  the  starting 
up  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  It  requires  a  continual  nurturing  of  it. 

I  think  in  educational  '"echnology  we  are  at  about  the  same  stag© 
as  was  the  field  of  medicine  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  There  was 
some  highly  sophisticated  medical  practice  going  on,  but  the  general 
way  the  population  experienced  medicine  was  from  some  itinerant, 
you  know,  "doctor"  creature  who  went  around  and  had  a  jnedicine 
show\  He  deli\ered  testiinonials  about  the  virtues  of  the  various 
elixirs  he  had  available. [By  the  way  our  adveitising  xoi  ".ducational 
pi'oducts  most  often  is  by  testimonial.] 

'\^niat  we  need  is  the  kind  of  efloi't  that  is  going  to  focus  on  really 
sophisticated  creative  ways  to  solve  problems  for  handicapped  learn- 
ers, so  that  we  do  not  end  up  with  an  array  of  patent  medicines,  but 
in  fact  have  really  valid  tools  for  solving  these  educational  problems. 
This  is  not  going  to  be  done  overnight.  It  may  take  a  century  of  effort. 

Who  knows  right  now  ?  But  I  tiui>k  we  do  have  the  seeds  for  major 
transformatioji  of  this  educational  process. 

Senator  Willia^ts.  Youroi'ganization  is  under  contract? 

Dr.  l^KLLAKD.  Tiiat  is.^right.  The  contracting  period  will  be  over 
on  August  81,  i075,  At^that  point,  it  is  my  understandhig  that  it  is 
the  intention,  if  the  authorizations  and  appropriations  were  to  be 
continued,  to  issue  another  RFP  and  allow  competitive  bidding  to 
determine  wliere  the  National  Media  Center  might  be  for  another 
3  years.  This  nniy  well  be  a  good  way  to  keep  the  OSV  center  on  its 
toco  'uid  make  sure  OSU  can  write  tlie  best  possible  proposal  to  win 
that  Center  back  again. 
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Senator  Wiixtamr.  In  the  meantime,  yours  is  a  role  of  analyzing 
what  is  liappeninfj  today  and  reporting  information  ? 

Dr.  Bkijand.  We  are.  trying  to  do  a  lot  more  than  that.  are 
involved  in  the  national  needs  assessment  now.  That  was  an  elFoit 
which  at  first  the  Bureau  was  a  little  reluctivnt  to  let  us  undeitake,  feel- 
uv^  that  j)erliaps  someone  outside  the  system  ought  to  ask  Mio  questions, 
but  now  I  guess  I  eon vineed  them  that  we  had  no  vested  interest  and 
wanted  to  ask  all  the  questions  wo  could,  because  we  really  did  want 
to  solve  tliese  problems. 

So  in  additioPi  to  gathering,  providing  this  inforn  ation,  we  are  also 
attempting  to  stinmlate  the  development  of  educational  materials  for 
haiidirap])ed  learners  and  to  get  those  materials  delivered  to  the 
handicapped  learner.  So  it  is  a  set  of  pieces  of  the  puzzle:  (1)  there 
has  tc  he  a  coDectmn  of  materials  which  addres^^s  the  needs;  (2)  one 
needs  a  reservoir  of  expeii  professionals  who  can  utilize  those  mate- 
rials well  (and  I  havo.  continued  to  asset  that  one  needs  a  reservoir  of 
expeit  parents,  paraprofessionals.  and  supporting  personnel  as  well)  ; 
(fS)  those  people  all  need  to  be  able  to  find  out  about  the  materials; 
(4)  tliey  liave  to  obtain  materials  appropriate  to  each  situation.  Our 
Center  is  addressing  all  four  of  those  activiti-'s. 

Senator  WiLLTA^rs.  Do  you  gentlemen  deal  with  the  national  media, 
Dr.  Sup  pes? 

Dr.  SurrKS.  My  activities  have  been  directed  solely  toward  use  of 
computers. 

Senator  Wtujams.  Do  you  tell  this  center  what  you  are  doing?  Are 
you  asked  by  them  what  you  are  doing? 

Dr.  SuppKs.  Kot  directly  but  of  coui*se  they  get  our  reports  and  ai'c 
familiar  with  the  work  we  arc  doing.  . 

Senator  WiLMA^rs,  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  you,  with  yv)ur 
responsibility,  should  learn  of  and  be  able  to  transmit  information 
about  to  others? 

Dr.  Bki  land.  That  is  correct.  We  certainly''  are  beginning  to  move 
rather  fo^'ccfally  in  this  area,  and  hopefully  by  the  end  oif  the  next 
contract  yriw,  which  would  be  August  31,  1974,  we  would  have  in 
pl-'.ce  If  FVPtem  which  would  enable  the  full  exchange  of  information 
a'  out  pvograms  and  products. 

Semi'.oi'  Wrr,Li.\MR.  How  about  communications,  Dr.  Cross? 
*■  I":-.  Cross.  We  work  with  the  national  media,  sir;  I  think  that  the 
iiiitial  group  tl)at  the  National  i^fedia  Center  contacted  ^vas  ihe  set 
of  regional  media  centers  and  the  Instmotional  Media  Center  network 
l)articipants,  rather  than  initially  going  outside  that  network.  That  is 
not  sti-ictlv  true.  '  t  it  was  one  of  (he  priorities  set  for  them  that 
they  establisiied  th  se  lines  of  connnunication  first,  and  they  are  ])retty 
well  established  at  this  time,  and  we  arc  liopihg  for  the  national 
coorxVunition  that  I  iiu^icated  in  terms  of  trying  to  tie  information 
systojus  together  and  avoid  any  kijul  of  duplication  and  yet  provide 
for  services. 

Senator  Willi ams.  AMiere  does  the  satellite  come. into  all  of  this? 
Can  you  not  comnuuilcate  without  going  to  the  satellite? 

Dr.  Rkltaxu.  I  think  what  you  need  is  the  be^t  ari'ay  of  possible 
wa-vs  to  int(n'connnunicute. 

Senator  WiLLfAsr.'.'.  Where  does  the  satellite  fit  into  tlie  picture? 
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Dr.  SuppES.  I  know  the  technical  background  of  that  I  tlii'nk,  Sena- 
tor, the  way  in  which  the  satellite  can  be  used  very  effectively  in 
handicapped  

Senator  Williams.  Mrs.  Forsythe  was  suggesting  yon  fellows  cr^m- 
mnnicating  with  each  other,  disseminating  your  information — first 
you  have  got  to  get  together  and  come  to  certain  wise  conclusions,  is 
that  right? 

Dr.  SuppES.  I  think  it  is  an  ongoing  problem.  As  he  said,  he  is 
beginning  .with  regional  centers  and  ours  is  a  special  project.  It  is 
clear  how  a  satellite  can  be  used.  It  can  be  used  in  many  different  ways, 
to  bring  television  programs  of  a  certain  kind,  for  example  the  deaf, 
to  the  deaf  population,  not  only  children  but  adults.  It  can  be  used 
to  bring  online  instruction,  not  only  television  but  computers,  into 
deaf  schools  and  classes. 

In  principle,  independent  of  cost,  much  of  what  can  be  done  by 
satellite  can  be  done  by  other  means,  for  example  by  telephone  lines 
But  it  is  extraordinarily  expensive  to  ]iave  any  centralized  effort  by 
use  of  telephone  lines.  The  ordinary  channels  are  not  available  for  tele- 
vision. If  you  want  to  show  for  the  deaf  population  a  movie  with  sign 
language  added,  you  cannot  have  a  channel  available.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  dissemination.  There  is  a  specific  use  that  could  be  docu- 
n'icnted.  Senator,  and  it  is  possible  to  document  technically  the  cost 
advantages  of  such  an  effort.  It  is  not  part  of  my  testimony,  but  I 
am  aware  of  the  details  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  a  Denver  satellite  center? 

Dr.  SuppES.  Kocky  Mountain  Federation,  That  is  being  put  together 
through  HEW  as  an  experiment,  coordinated  through  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications,  and  that  is  not  aimed  of  course  at  the  handi- 
capped. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  my  next  question.  Could  we  look  into 
that  for  education  ? 

Dr.  SuppES.  Yes;  there  could  be  some  use  of  that  satellite,  which  will 
be  ATSF,  which  is  supposed  to  be  launclied  in  the  spring  of  1974.  It 
could  be  used  in  the  handicapped  area.  That  is  not  part  of  that  program 
in  a  specific  way,  but  experiments  could  be  ( onducted. 

Senator  Williams.  '\VTiat  has  to  be  done  at  local  level  to  be  equipped 
to  receive  that  if  it  should  be  ? 

Dr.  SuppES.  One  of  the  proposals  is  to  have  fairly  inexpensive 
ground  stations  that  could  be  located,  for  example,  in  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  so  forth,  to  receive  either  television  programs  or 
in  some  cases,  two-way  communication.  So  they  have  specific  plans 
and  specific  documentation. 

Senator  Williams.  How  would  that  be  received  at  a  school? 
^  Dr.  SuppES.  At  a  school,  for  example,  you  can  put  in  a  ground  sta- 
tion for  $5,000  to  $10,000.  It  is  not  a  major  expense.  I  mean  the  tech- 
nology of  ground  stations  for  satellite  reception  is  very  well  developed 
and  very  well  understood.  A  very  large  station  of  course  would  be  much 
more  expensive,  but  the  kind  that  could  receive  television  and  even 
have  two-way  capacity  in  a  school,  and  not  have  a  wide-band  channel 
capacity  for  many  channels  can  be  very  inexpensive. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see.  I  do  not  know,  but  there  could  be  a  direc- 
tion toward  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped,  zeroed  specifi- 
cally for  the  handicapped  through  this  satellite. 
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Dr.  SuppES.  Specifically  for,  ajid  it  would  be  very  easy.  One  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  this  country  is  the  general  tendency  throughout 
the  country  to  move  all  of  the  children  with  learning  disabilities  that 
possibly  can  be  moved  out  of  residential  settings  into  ordinary  schools, 
for  reasons  of  costs  and  also  for  psycholo^cal  reasons. 

The  problem  we  then  face  is,  how  to  deliver  to  this  widely  dispersed 
population  of  students  special  educational  products.  One  of  the  ways 
this  can  be  done  effectively  is  by  satellite.  Wnen  you  look  at  the  cost  of 
education  in  this  country,  the  actual  costs  are  not  in  any  sense  over- 
whelming. We  liave,  for  example,  a  teclinical  report  from  our  institute 
showing  that  if  ^ou  want  to  deliver  something  as  rich  as  computer- 
assisted  instruction^  once  you  are  more  than  500  miles  away,  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  it  on  a  broaa  basis  by  satellite,  than  by  telephone.  The 
same  applies  to  delivery  bv  television. 

So  eflective  use  could  be  made  without  any  question  of  a  satellite 
devoted  to  the  handicapped.  Ijet  me  give  you  a  ball  park  estimate 
too  of  that  cost,  so  you  will  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  To 
launch  and  to  put  in  place  a  satellite  for  use  by  th',  handicapped,  for 
example,  would  cost  about  $25  to  $30  million,  and  that  would  have 
very  broad  scale  use  throughout  the  country. 

Now  I  have  not  come  prepared  today,  as  part  of  my  testimony,  to 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  detail  on  this.  It  just  happens  that  we  nave 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  it  in  the  past,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the 
basic  facts.  But  it  would  not  be  a  major  investment.  It  could  be  some- 
thing very  exciting  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  media  that  have 
been  discussed  here  today,  and  that  could  be  of  real  benefit  education- 
ally to  all  of  this  wide  population  of  handicapped  youngsters. 

[The  technical  report  referred  to  and  the  prepared  statement  of 
Dr.  Suppes  follows :] 
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CX)MPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  FOR  DlSt^  .tl)  POPUIATIOKS! 
SYSTEM  COST  MODEES^ 

2 

John  Ball  and  Dean  Jamison 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California  9^505 


I,  Introduction 

In  receiit  years  advances  In  coenmvmlcatlon  and  education  have  made 
possible  two  very  attractive  classes  of  educational  technology.  The 
first  of  these  Is  the  development  of  "broadcast  technology  "by  which  radio 
or  television  programs  orlglmtlng  at  a  single  point  can  be  distributed 
to,  potentially,  many  millions  of  educational  users.    The  second  and 
much  mere  recent  of  these  advances  centers  around  potential  use  of  a 
coroputlng  system  to  provide  Interactive  Instruction.    By  tailoring  cur- 
riculum to  an  Individual's  needs  and  providing  Immediate  and  accurate 
feedback,  instruction  via  computer  offers  great  potential,  perhaps 
greater  than  the  broadcast  media.    Computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI) 
iB  an  Increasingly  familiar  technology  at  academic  research  Institutions 
and  In  the  Journals.    Problems  of  cost  and  availability  have,  however, 
stalled  efforts  at  implementation  on  any  substantial  scale.    For  this 
reason.  In  our  work  on  CAI  development  at  Stanford  University's  Insti- 
tute for  Mathematical  Studies  In  the  Social  Sciences  (iMSSS),  we  have 
paid  Increasing  attention  to  the  ba^lc  economic  trade-offd  involved  and 
to  the  problems  of  Implementation  facing  a  school  administration  that 
vauta  to  utilize  QVI. 
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Provlslrn  of  CAI  or  CMI  (computer-managed  Instruction)  of  any  so- 
phistication implies  the  need  for  one  or  a  few  large  central  computing 
facilities- -at  least  with  presently  availably  technology.    TtiMS,  If 
rural  regions  or  dispersed  populations  are  to  be  able  to  share  In  the 
potential  of  Interactive  educational  technologies,  an  extensive  camnunl- 
catlon  system  Is  required.    In  a  previous  paper— Jamison,  Suppes,  and 
B'atler  (1970)--we  examined  the  basic  econcmlcs  of  providing  CAI  In  ur- 
ban  areas.      Since  all  student  terminals  can,  under  urban,  conditions, 
be  located  reasonably  close  to  the  central  computation  facility^  cost 
and  Implementation  problems  are  reduced.    In  this  present  paper  we  ex- 
amine the  somewhat  more  difficult  problem  of  providing  CAI  to  dispersed 
populations.    Our  work  In  developing  cost  models  for  distribution  of 
CAI  to  dispersed  populations  has  been  part  of  a  project  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Offxoe  of  Education,  to 
develop  CAI  materials  for  deaf  students.    The  deaf  constitute  a  rather 
highly  dispersed  population  within  the  United  States  and  problems  of 
cdmnunlcatlon  to  support  a  CAI  system  for  them  are  paradl^natlc  for 
dispersed  populations  of  other  types.    Other  dispersed  populations 
Include  American  Indians,  Americans  whose  first  language  Is  Spanish, 
medical  doctors,  stuaents  at  Isolated  rural  schools,  and  migrant  work- 
ers (who  have  the  additional  communication  difficulty  of  being  mobile). 

Experience  has  Indicated  that  the  cost  and  conplexlty  of  terres- 
trial ccnmvunlcatlon  systemB  for  CAI  are  often  a  stumbling  block  to  pro- 
vision of  service  In  rural  areas;  establishing  and  servicing  circuits 
in  remote  areas  Is  difficult.    Independent  telephone  companies  do  not 
alvays  provide  data  services  or  equipnent.    There  are  areas  in  the 
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United  States  vhlch  cannot  be  reached  by  this  type  of  CAI  service  due 
to  lack  of  telephone  company  facilities.    It  could  be  argued  that  be- 
cause It  Is  more  difficult  to  supply  these  dispersed  populations  vlth 
CAI  than  to  supply  more  concentrated  populations,  the  dispersed  popu- 
lations should  be  left  until  last.    Our  vlev  Is  that,  at  the  very  least, 
we  should  examine  with  care  the  costs  of  different  technologies  that 
could  provide  CAI  service  to  dispersed  populations  (Including  satellite 
communication),  and  on  the  basis  of  these  costs  let  the  decision  makers 
responsible  for  providing  education  to  these  groups  make  decisions 
about  how  their  resources  should  be  allocated. 

In  this  paper  we  outline  s  CAI  system  capable  of  reaching  dispersed 
populations  without  excessive  communication  costs  (l*e.,  the  system  re- 
quires only  about  110  bits  per  second  communications  capability  for  each 
\  k 

student  terminal).     Ttils  low  communication  requirement  makes  service 
for  dispersed  populations  eccnanlcally  feasible.    Then  we  present  models 
of  several  comnutilcatlons  alternatives  for  the  system.    We  expect  that 
these  procedures  of  system  modeling  and  design  trade-off  will  play  an 
increasingly  Important  role  in  education.    The  results  of  this  modeling 
constitute  appr9xlmate  minimum  cost  conrnmnication  designs  for  many  con- 
figurations of  population  dispersal.    Finally  we  describe  seme  of  the 
basic  econoDilc  trade-offs  and  implementation  alternatives  relevant  to 
educators  who  muBt  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  GA.I  for  certain  student 
populations . 
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II.    Central  Facility  and  Student  Terminal  Cost  Model 

G/VI  systems  are  corunercially  available  for  under  $50,000.  They 
support  a  few  fixed  courses  on  8  to  20  local  terminals  and  provide  daily 
progress  statistics  to  the  teachers.    These  systems  are  of  considerable 
interest  for  a  number  of  uses  and  will  perhaps  assume  a  larger  role  in 
oxxr  educational  processes  in  the  future.    Jamison,  Suppes,  and  Butler 
(1970)  provide  a  cost  analysis  for  systems  of  this  sort.    However,  the 
cost  of  a  large  and  versatile  system  that  is  capable  of  research  use  and 
supporting  hundreds  of  terminals  will  be  our  focus  in  this  section.  Our 
costs  are  based  on  a  system  modeled  after  the  one  presently  used  for  re- 
search and  operations  at  IMSSS,  but  dedicated  to  G/VI  terminal  service 
full  time,    "using  modern  versions  of  our  present  equipment  designs  we 
estimate  that  such  a  system  could  support  1,000  users  simultaneously. 
Assuming  that  only  70^  of  the  terminals  would  be  on-line  at  once,  the 
system  could  handle  1,500  terminals. 

Three  cost  categories — capital  equipment,  design  and  co;istiTiction, 
and  continuing  operations — will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  These 
cost  categories  apply  to  the  central  canputation  facility  and  terminals; 
Section  III  discusses  the  data  ccnununication  cost  models  that  are  the 
focus  of  this  paper. 

A.    Capital  Equipment 

The  system  would  be  mod.^led  along  the  lines  of  the  IMSSS  system 
except  that  It  would  be  newer  and  larger.    All  of  the  equipment  can  be 
purchased  or  built  today. 
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Table  1  shows  capital  components  and  their  costs;  vithout  student 
terminals  the  capital  cost  is  $1,720,000.    The  complete  system  including 

Insert  Table  1  about  here 

student  terminals  would  cost  $5,025,000.    Since  prices  for  most  ccmputer 
equipment  have  been  declining  recently,  these  fif^es  represent  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  cost  of  the  present  If^SS  system,  which  would  have 
the  capacity  to  run  aprroximately  1,  500  student  terminals  if  it  were 
Uoed  solely  for  CAI. 

B.    Design  and  Constructio. 

Altnough  it  is  not  qut  :e  as  definitive  as  the  capital  equipment 
list,  this  estimate  is  reasonably  accurate.    The  design  and  construc- 
tion category  covers  th-^  1<5  year  lead  time  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  this  system  oppiational.    The  staff  would  comprise: 

1  system  manager, 

^4-  system  programmers, 

k  design  engineers, 

6  technicians, 

k  draftsmen^ 

part-time  specialists, 

becretarial  assietance,  and 

accounting,  purchasing,  and  receiving  personnel. 
The  cost  of  their  time  wcnild  total  about  $550^000. 

It  is  also  necesaso'y  to  include  one  year's  space  rental  in  this 
category.    The  system  and  staff  will  require  about  TjOOO  square  feet  with 
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TABUS  1 

Equipment  Costs  of  CAT  System . Con:ponents  for  2,5CO  Terminals 
(Excluding  ^■;oiTununioati'»ns) 


Component 

Description 

Cost 

Core  Memory  System 

25OK  words  on-line  plus  two  w-'^rking 
spare  52K  boxes.    Including  individual 
6-port  interfaces  and  port  connectors. 

$  350,000 

Central  Processor 

Program  compatible  with  the  PDP-10 
and  includin^^  a  pager  • 

300,000 

Drum 

^.5  million  word  storage  on  three 
drums. 

235,000 

Disc 

Two  separate  systems  each  with  about 
^0  million  words  of  storage. 

2J|0,000 

I/O  Multiplexer 

Includes  a  multiplex  computer  and 
a  special  ptrpose  multiplexer. 

225,000 

Data  Communication 

Local  test  and  patch  facilities  and 
test  equipment.     (See  Section  XV  for 
remote  equipment  and  operating  costs.) 

100,000 

Terminals 

I,h30  student  terminals  ©  $900 
10  system  terminals  @  $^+,000 

1,305,000 
40,000 

Miscellaneous 

Magnetic  tape  drives, 
Line  printers, 

Disc  packs,  magnetic  tapes,  terminal 
spare  parts,  storage  facilities,  etc. 

100,000 
50,000 

100,  OC'O 

TOTAL 

$3,X7»000 
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a"bou'  3,500  sqiiare  feet  rf^quii'lng  special  raised  floors  and  air  condition- 
ing.   An  estimate  of  this  cost  Is  $50,000  for  remodeling  and  $5  per  square 
foot  lease  cost,  for  a  total  of  $85,000.    Thus  our  estimate  of  ^^^^  total 
cost  for  design  and  construction  of  this  system  is  $63>,0OO       $550,  0 
+  $85,000). 

C,    Continuing  Operation 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  keep  this  system  In  operation  2h  hours 
a  day  to  achieve  the  minimum  cost  per  terminal  hour.    Our  present  system 
operates  for  GAI  use  from  5:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p. re.  to  cover  both  east 
cocst  and  west  coast  elementary  schools  and  college  evening  schools. 
There  Is  a  continuing  struggle  for  system  access  during  the  remaining 
hours  for  system  software  development,  hardware  development,  hardware 
maintenance,  and  users  with  larg-^r  programs. 

A  system  with  1,000  slmultane;      student  users  could  operate  vlth 
the  following  (without  curriculum  devtilopment,  maintenance,  or  research  staff) 

supervisor  and  6  operators, 

supervisor  and  5  curriculum  coordinators, 

h  system  engineers  and  1  design  engineer, 

supervisor  and  12  data  communication  technicians, 

center  manager,  an-^. 

secretarial  assistance. 
In  addition,  allowance  must  be  made  for 

accounting,  purchasing,  receiving,  supplies  and  operating 
expenses,  telephone  service,  building  maintenance,  and 
staff  benefits. 
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A  reasonable  estimate  of  these  costs  would  be  $750,000  per  year,  to 
which  we  must  add  about  $55,000  per  year  for  rental  of  space  (approxi- 
mately 7,000  square  feet)  for  a  total  of  $785,000  per  year. 

D.    Annual  Costs 

'    In  order  to  get  annual  cost  estimates  for  the  system  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  fie  cost  of  continuing  operation  come  "annualized"  ver- 
sion of  the  Initial  costs  for  capital  equipment,  design,  and  construction. 
The  standard  way  of  presenting  annualized  costs  In  terms  of  Initial  cost 
Is  by  way  of  the  following  formula: 

r(l  +  r)^ 

annualized  cost  =  - — ^   X  Inltle         ;  , 

(1  +  r)*  -  1 

where    r  =  cost  of  capital  {Interest  rate),  and 

I  =  useful  life  of  the  equipment. 
We  assume  a  cost  of  capital  of  10^  and  a  (conservative)  equipment  life 
estimate  of  8  years;  In  this  case  the  annualized  cost  will  be  .19  times 
the  Initial  cost  of  $5,007,000  for  equipment  plus  $655,000  for  design 
and  construction.    Thus  the  annualized  initial  cost  is  $5,642,000  X  .19, 
or  $692,000  per  year.    To  this  we  add  the  annual  operating  costs  of 
$785,000  to  obtain  a  total  cost  of  $1,1|77,000  per  year  for  a  1,500  terminal 
system,  excliJdlng  comnunication  costs.    (No  aJJ.owance  for  overhead  charges 
or  profit  margins  appear  in  these  figures.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  operating  system  (^escribed  here 
would  value  from  suppor"f*  from  one  or  more  research  systems  such  as  the 
existing  INBSS  system.    Curriculum  development  to  expand  and  improve 
the  existing  currlcultan  menu  would  also  be"  wC»rth\Alle.    Ihere  may  also 
be  a  demand,  in  a  few  years,  to  alter  the  scope  of  the  system  by  adding 
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visual  presentation  capability  to  the  terminals.    The  GAI  system  design 
descrlTaed  here  Is  really  a  large-scale  general  pxorpose  ccmputlng  system; 
as  such.  It  would  readily  evolve  with  new  cxirrlcular  materials  and  re- 
search Ideas. 

III.    Data  Communication  Cost  Models 

This  section  will  develop  comparative  cost  models  for  alternative 
ccomunlcatlon  systems  for  a  QU  network  serving  a  dispersed  population. 
Hie  conmunicatlon  process  to  be  modeled  la  shown  In  Figure  1.    The  cen- 
tralized ccciputlng  system  and  low  data  rate  terminals  are  parameters 

Insert  Figure  1  about  here 

determined  from  the  system  description  in  Section  II.  Our  analysis  here 
will  not  deal  with  large  clusters  of  terminals  located  very  close  to  the 
central  compu-^er;  our  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  serving  sparse 
concentrations  c  terminals  located  several  hundred  miles  or  more  away 
from  the  central  computer  facility.  We  develop  cost  models  based  on  use 
of  communication  satellites,  as  well  as  the  surface  phone  network,  for 
provision  of  the  camnunicatlon  capacity. 

The  satellite  ccmmunication  system  shown  in  Figxire  2  follows  easily 
from  the  model  shown  in  Figure  1.    The.  satellite  is  assumed  to  have 
beam  width  sufficient  to  cover  the  area  of  interest,  possibly  the  entire 

Insert  Figure  2  about  here 

continental  United  States,  and  sufficient  power  t<'  service  the  remote 
sites.    Approprl?."v,r  cost  for  these  assumptions  will  be  included  in  our 
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analysis.    Such  a  satellite  system  would  be  relatively  Independent  of 
placement  of  remote  sites. 

A  system  using  telephone  lines  In  its  camnunlcatlon  net  cannot  he 
sketched  so  easily.    Telephone  line  costs  art  governed,  today,  by  tariff 
rate  schedules.    Several  variables  In  these  schedules  make  It  necessary 
to  consider  differing  forms  of  the  caranunl cation  net.    Also,  the  band- 
width constraints  on  phone  lines  force  us  to  start  new  circuits  as  the 
capacity  of  previous  circuits  are  reached.    Line  costs  follow  a  flat 
rate  within  each  state.    Lines  which  cross  state  boundaries  have  a  de- 
clining rate  schedule  based  on  mileage.    Charges  are  also  made  for  end 
termination  and  conditioning  of  the  lines. 

In  the  first  subsection  of  this  part,  cost  models  for  five  separate 
telephone  ccanmunlcatlon  systems  are  developed.    The  next  subsection  de- 
velops a  satellite  system  cost  model  and  the  third  subsection  contains 
tables  that  present  the  cost  results  parametrlcally.    The  fineJ.  sub- 
section discusses  the  results. 

A.    Telephone  Line  Communication  Models 

Two  styles  of  communication  network  designs  will  be  considered 
here:    the  linear  net  and  the  cluster  net.    These  two  eire  representa- 
tive of  orgajilzational  extremes  possible  with  telephone  nets.  The 
linear  net  is  shovm  in  Figure  5»    Each  cluster  of  terminals  serves 

Insert  Figure  5  about  here 

as  a  forwarding  link  for  all  terminals  farther  avay  from  the  central 
system.    A  speed  constraint  of  kQOO  baud^  imposed  on  the  fetstest  lines 
allows  a  maximum  of  about  68  teminals  in  each  linear,  group.    A  cluster 
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Fig.  3.    Linear  terrestrial  cominunl cation  network. 
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net  design  Is  shown  In  Figure  h.    The  size  constraints  are  the  same  as 
the  linear  system  since  a  i+800  baud  line  Is  used  as  the  feeder  to  the 

Insert  Figure  k  about  here 

cluster.    Distances  to  peripheral  clusters  may  be  asstaned  to  be  small, 
perhaps  less  than  25^  of  the  feeder  distance.    Equipment  In  the  cluster 
center  will  forward  data  to  all  clusters  attached  to  It. 

We  will  present  distance  variants  within  each  cost  model  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  either  regional  or  national  systems.    The  costs 
of  a  satellite  system  are  almost  Independent  of  terminal  placement. 
The  cost  models  will  conpare  a  satellite  comnunlcatlon  system  with  five 
telephone  n;^tworks  as  follows: 

(1)  A  cluster  system  with     large  Interstate  distance  to  the  multi- 
plex centers  and  smaller  Intrastate  distances  from  centers  to  the  small 
clusters. 

(2)  A  cluster  system  located  entirely,  within  the  computing  center 
state,  i.e.,  a  large  dense  semilocal  system. 

(3)  A.  linear  system  with  a  large  interstate  distance  to  the  first 
cluster  and  smaller  interstate  distances  among  the  remaining  clusters. 
Every  cluster  in  each  of  the  linear  nets  must  be  in  a  different  state. 
This  forces  a  wide  area  terminal  distribution. 

(h)  A  linear  system  located  entirely  within  the  computing  center 
state,  i.e.,  a  large  dense  local  system. 

(5)  A  linear  system  with  a  large  Interstate  distance  to  the  first 
cluster  emd  smaller  intrastate  distances  between  the  remaining  clusters 
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Fig.  k.    Clustered  terrestrial  communication  network. 
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In  the  linear  network.    All  clusters  are  located  In  the  same  remote 
state.    This  produces  a  regional  terminal  distribution. 

Cluster  systems .    For  system  (l)  the  baslu  design  of  each  cluster 
Is  shown  In  Figure  5.    The  parameters  of  this  system  are  shown  In  'Dable  2. 


Insert  Figure  5  about  here 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 

Three  cost  terms  will  appear  In  the  cost  equation:  multiplex  system,^ 
long  lines,  and  local  lines. 

To  dev.-^lop  the  multiplex  system  cost  tha  number  of  long  lines,  and 
hence  the  number  of  clusters,  Is  needed: 

T 

number  of  long  lines  =  g^j^  +  2.)  ' 
The  annualized  cost  of  capital,  the  annual  maintenance  cost,  and  the 
multiplex  cost. per  cluster  are  the  remaining  factors  In  the  multiplex 
system  cost  equation: 

T 

multiplex  system  cost  =  ^(k  +  l)  ^t^^'^     ^^-^'^^^  • 
The  0,1  factor  represents  a  10^  annual  .ialnte nance  charge  for  all  in- 
stalled electronics  equipment.    The  annualizing  formula,  described 
before,  is 

(1  +  r)^  -  1 

If  an  equipment  lifetime  of  elfht  years  and  a  constant  Interest  rate  of 
105^  are  used,  then    k(8,.l)  =  .19- 
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TABIE  2 

Parameter  Definitions  for  a -Cluster  MocLel  of  a  GA.I  System^ 


Parameter 

Definition 

D 

Long  lines,  mean  distance. 

d 

Short  lines,  mean  distance. 

K 

Number  of  clusters  of  8  student  terminals,  each  feeding 

into  a  multiplexing  center       <  K  <  8). 

T 

Number  of  terminals  in  tb    whole  system. 

^t 

Cost  of  the  multiplex  equipment  to  supply  each  group  of 

K    clusters  located  remotely  from  the  multiplexing 

center  plus  the  one  cluster  assumed  to  be  located  at 

the  center. 

r 

Annual  interest  rate  (or  social  dlscoimt  rate). 

I 

Lifetime  expected  of  capital  equipment,  in  years. 

COST 

Annual  cost  for  the  telephone  system. 

A  cluster  is  defined  as  8  terminals  \rtiich  can  supply  one  GA.I 
course  to  over  2ifO  students  each  day. 
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The  multiplex  system  cost,  M^,  can  be  derived  from  the  data  in 
'"f'.le  5  and  is  given  by,  in  thousands  of  dollars  per  year, 

\  =         I  i)  ^^'^^  ^  25.9)[0.1  +  k;£,r)]  . 


Insert  l^ble  3  about  here 


The  second  term  in  our  cost  eqmtion  represents  the  cost  of  renting 
long  lines  service  frcm  the  telephone  conpany.    Long  lines  service  is 
interstate  in  the  model  for  system  (l).    Monthly  costs  by  distance,  in 
dollars,  are  derived  from  rate  information  as  follows: 

5.30  D  1  <  D  <  25  miles 

82.50     +  [2.51{D  -  25)]  26  <  D  <  100  miles 

255.75      +  [1.65(0  -  100)]  101  <  D  <  250  miles 

505.25      +  [1.15{D  -  250)]  251  <  D  <  500  miles 

790.75      +  [.825(0  -  500)]       501  <  D  . 
V  " 

To  these  mileage  charges  must  be  added  conditioning  charges  of  $60 
per  njonth  and  termination  charges  of  $27.50  per  month.    Therefore,  the 
cost  equation  for  telephone  long  lines  becomes 

T 

interstate  mileage  charge  =        ^       [87.5O  +  V(d)]  . 

For  the  short  lines  costs  of  system  (l),  intrastate  rates  are 
needed.    Intrastate  mileage  charge  is  a  constant  function  of  mileage 
which  varies  from  state  to  state  but  approximates  $4  per  mile.  For 
intrastate  mileage  charges  we  use,  therefore,  a  monthly  cost  of  $Ud, 
vhQre    d    is  the  length  of  the  intrastate  link.    To  this  must  be  added 
conditioning  charges  of  $91  per  month  and  terminal  charges  as  follows: 
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-mBLE  5 

Multlplc^x  System  Costs  far  a  Cluster  Cocnmunlcation  Network^ 


Number 
required 

Unit  cost 

Cost 

8  channel  multiplex 

K  +  1 

1,6 

1.6(K  +  1) 

1200  baud  modeiTiS^ 

2K 

.5 

l.OK 

Central  multiplex  system 

1 

7.0 

7.0 

U800  baud  modems^ 

2 

10.8 

Central  CAI  system  line  unit 

1 

2.5 

2.5 

ABsem"bly  and  testing 

h.O 

«t  = 

2.6k  +  25.9 

Costs  are  given  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


A  modem  changes  the  digital  signals  coming  to  or  from  the 
various  terminals  Into  signals  suitable  for  transmission  on  a  phone 
line.    Modems  capable  of  transmitting  information  at  faster  rates 
are  substantially  more  expensive. 
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(fik,    D  >  25  miles 
T(d)  =  terminal  charges  =  ) 

I  $22,    D  <23  miles  . 

Uie  total  cost  equation  for  telephone  short  lines  than  becanes: 

intrastate  mileage  charge  =        ^       K(kd  +  T(d)  +  91)  . 

The  total  cannmnication  cost  equation  for  system  (l)  is  the  sum 
of  the  multiplexing  costs  and  inter-  and  intrastate  line  costs.  These 
costs,  in  thousands  of  dollars  per  year,  are  given  by: 

COST^  =  '^^^  I       (2.6k  +  25.9)[0.1  +  k(X,r)] 

^  WTTTiio  (27.50.  60.  V(D)) 

When  the  entire  system  is  located  within  the  state  of  the  central  can- 
puter,  intrastate  line  costs  must  be  used  for  both    D   and    d.  This 
gives  us  the  ajinual  cost  of  system  (2)  as: 

OOSTg  =  ^f^^  J       (2.6K  +  25.9)[0.1  +  k(i,r)l 

Linear  systems.    The  linear  configuration  of  systems  (3),  (h), 
and  (5)  can  be  seen  in  Figure  6*    The  linear  circuit  begins  at  tlie 

Insert  Figure  6  about  here 

CAI  computer  and  connects  each  group  of  8  terminals  in  turn,  dropping 
8  terminals  and  forvardlng  the  rest.    As  the  number  of  terminals  on  the 
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3.ine  decreases,  the  modem  speed  can       currei^pondlpgil.y  n;.'  .b 
all  three  of  the  linear  systems,  a  da  chance  of    D    miljs  tc  i 
terminal  group  and  a  constant    d    miles  be  twee  !i  en-ch  of  tlie  \ 
groups  Is  used  for  our  coat  derivation.    The  dy5tefr.o  oiffer  1 
tent  to  which  intei'sfcate  lines  are  irivolved, 

Ji.idt  as  before,  the  total  nimiber  of  f.-irouit.s  i.'v.-Gded  (tAii. 
vnjfiiber  of  strings  of  tennlnal  ».O.i!t{tei*ij )  i^^n  hv.-  exi;i-c'Sr3ed 

T 

number  of  circuits  -  >  ^     S  ^  * 

To  compute    M^,    the  terminal  capacity  of  various  modemis  ij"isc 
aldered.    A  kOOO  baud  modem  can  handle  6Ji  t{?rniinals ;  a  2-^00  1 
"j2  terminals;  and  a  1200  baud  modem,  8  .'ieminals.    51ie  ni^iibcj: 
needed  for    K  =  k,  t>>  6,  7,  and  8  can  De  counted  by  dvaw'ing 
Tlie  x-es lilts  are  as  fi'j'I.lov.'ijj 


J^800  b2Aic) 

'     X  ■  ' 

]\ 

h 

2  ; 

K 

=  5 

k  + 

6 

+ 

2 

K 

-  6 

6  + 

6 

-1- 

2 

K 

-  7 

8  -» 

■f 

2 

K 

-  8 

10  + 

6 

-{- 

2 

This  data  a3J.ows  the  multiplex  no.=5t  ;ib.i'»vri  3  a  Wolf- 
Except  for  the  last  ^jroup  in  each  iino-u*  ;p*oup  o:?  taiiuivii;-/' 
.  systems  are  assumed  to  be  of  equal  cost. 
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TABLE  k 

^fultlplex  System  Cost  of  a  Linear  Communication  Network^ 


Item 

Number 
required 

Unit  cost 

Cost 

8  channel  miiltlplex  system 

(for  the  last  terminal 

group) 

1 

1.6 

1.6 

1200  baud  modems 

2 

-5 

1.0 

2^00  baud  modems 

6 

1.75 

10.5 

J+800  baud  modems 

2(K  +  1  -  k) 

5.^ 

10.8{K  -  3) 

Multiplex  system 

K 

10.0 

10. OK 

Line  unit  at  CAI  center 

2.5 

Assembly  and  testing 

^t  = 

h.O 

20.8k  -  12.8 

^Costs  are  given  In  thousands  of  dollars. 
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To  compute  the  telephone  charges  for  the  linear  model  varying  as- 
svcnptions  can  be  made.    There  are  two  mileage  figtires  involved,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  first  group    D    and  the  other  intergroup  distances  d. 
These  vill  "be  costed  here  as 

System  (5)    -    all  interstate, 
System  {k)    -    all  intrastate,  and 
System  (5)    -    D    interstate  and    d  intrastate. 
Other  conbinations  vill  give  costs  which  can  be  interpolated  frcw  these 
cases. 

For  system  (5)  the  telephone  line  costs  are 

6(k  !  1)         ^  ^(-i))  • 

Adding  the  terminal  and  conditioning  charges  as  before  gives  a  monthly 
telephone  line  cost  of 

I       [V(D)  +  (K  XV(d))  +  (K  +  1)(27.:,0  f  60)] 

for  system  (5).    Similarly,  the  telephone  line  cores  for  the.  other  two 
systems  are 

5(K  1  1)       +  1)^^^  91)] 

for  system  {k),  and 

I       [V(D)  +  (27.50  +  60)  +  K{kd  +  kk  +  91)] 

for  system  (5).    Complete  cost  equations,  in  thousands  of  dollars  per 
for  systems  (5),  {k),  and  (5)  can  then  be  written  as 

T 


COST. 


12 

+  ^QQQ  (telephone  line  coat). 
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vhere 


teleph<  '.-2  line  cost  = 


8(K  +  1} 


S(k  +  l) 


8Tk  +  Ty 


T 


T 


T 


for  system  (5)  (mixed), 


for  system  {k)  {eJSL  Intrastate) 


[V(D)  +  KV(a)  +  (K  +  1)(27.50  +  60)]  , 
for  system  (5)  (all  Interstate) 


[1+(D  +  Kd)  +  (K  +  l){kk  +  91)]  , 


[V(d)  +  27.50  +  60  +  K(hdL  +  kh  +  91)]  , 


with    1^  <  K  <  8   and   D,  d  >  25  miles.    Cost  of  regional  or  national 
systems  can  be  determined  by  adjusting   D,    d,    and    K,     Data  for 
various  Interesting  combinations  of  these  parameters,  for  all  five 
telephone  line  oriented  systems,  vill  be  presented  after  the  satellite 
system  cost  model  Is  developed. 

B.    Satellite  COTanunlcatlon  Model 

Now  we  will  look  at  the  cost  of  a  satellite  communication  system 
and  compare  that  with  the  telephone  line  ccramunlcatlon  systems  already 
described.    Except  for  consideration  of  the  satellite's  coverage  pattern 
the  system  design  shown  In  Figure  2  could  be  a  suitable  replacement  for 
any  of  the  telephone  systems  described  In  this  section. 

The  following  Is  a  general  cost  equation  for  a  satellite  link. 


COSTg  «  V  +  I  Mg[0.1  +  k(je,r)l  +  5  G[0.1  +  k(je,r)] 


+  S[0.1  +  k(jt,r)]  , 
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where 

COSTg  =j  annual  ccomunication  and  multiplexing  system  cost 

(in  thousands  of  dollars), 
=5  cost  of  multiplex  equipment  per  remote  circuit, 
V  e  annual  cost  of  transponder  use  on  the  satellite 

(far  large  variations  of    T    this  may  be  V(T/8), 

but  assumed  constant  here), 
0  «=  cost  of  satellite  ground  station  at  a  remote  site, 
S  =  cost  of  satellite  ground  station  at  the  CAI  center 

(for  large  variations  of    T   this  may  be  S(t/8), 

but  assumed  constant  here). 

To  compute  the  costs  of  a  satellite  ccramunlcation  system  we  first 
derive  a  figure  for    M^.   as  shown  in  Table  5»    We  can  then  put  this  figxire 
Into  the  cost  equation  and  derive  the  following  results: 

COST^  =  V  +  [0,1  +  k(jg,r)][S  +  I  (Mg  +  G)] 

=  V  +  iO.l  +  k(£,r)](S  +  I  (5.72  .+  G)]  . 

Insert  Table  5  about  her© 

Three  unknownj  remain: 

V  a  satellite  usage  charges, 
7 

S  *  central  RF   Installation  cost, 
G  «  remote  ground  station  costs. 

Based  on  our  current  work  with  the  ATS-3  satellite,  unpublished 
papers  of  Dr.  J.  Jankey  and  Dr.  James  Potter,  and  conversation  with 
others,  wb  propose  (l)  to  fix   S    at  $80, OCX),  (2)  to  study  three  values 
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TABIE  5 

Multiplexer  System  Cost  for  a  Satellite  Conunimlcation  Network^ 


Item 

Number 
reQ^uired 

Unit  cost 

Cost 

8  channel  multiplex  system 

1 

1.6 

1.6 

1200  baud  modems 

2 

.5 

1.0 

Line  unit  (shared  among  12  sites) 

1/12 

2.5 

.2 

Multiplex  computer  (shared  among 

12  sites) 

1/12 

9.0 

.75 

Assembly  and  testing 

1/12 

2.0 

.17 

M 

8 

=  5.72 

'Costs  are  given  In  thousands  of  dollars. 
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for    G— $1,000,  $5,000,  and  $6,000--and  (5)  to  allow   V    to  vary  from 
zero  to  $500,000  per  year.    More  detailed  information  on  satellite  and 
ground  station  costs  for  educational  applications  may  be  found  in  Dunn, 
Lusignan,  and  Parker  (1972).  * 

The  satellite  cost  equation  then  can  be  represented  as: 


C.    Parametric  Cost  Summaries 

Summarizing  the  types  of  systems  to  be  costed,  together  with  their 
variables,  we  have: 


System  (1),  Cluster: 

D  - 

interstate. 

d  - 

intrastate. 

T 

System  (2),  Cluster: 

D  - 

intrastate. 

d  - 

intrastate. 

T 

System  (5),  Linear: 

D  - 

interstate, 

d  - 

Interstate, 

K, 

System  (k).  Linear: 

D  - 

intrastate. 

d  - 

intrastate. 

T 

System  (5),  Linear: 

D  - 

interstate. 

d  - 

intrastate. 

System  (6),  Satellite:    V,  G,  T  . 

Tables  6  to  XI  show  various  costs  for  each  ccmmunication  model 
considering  different  configurations  within  the  model.    The  cost  of 
capital  and  an  equipment  life  of  10^  and  8  years  is  fixed  in  these 
tables # 


As  an  example  of  how  these  tables  might  be  used  to  obtain  minimum 
cost  configurations,  consider  the  problem  of  supplying  GAl  to  a  populati* 


COST^  = 


100 
200 
500 
1+00 
500 


+  [0.1  +  k(£,r)][80 


Insert  Tables  6  to  11  about  here 
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TABLE  6 


Cost  of  Conmunication  System  1:    Clustered  Organization 
with  Interstate/intrastate  Mlx^ 


d  =  intrastate  distance 

D  =  interstate  distance 

k 

6 

8 

(A.    300  terminals) 

2,000 

200 

6o6 

pOJ. 

100 

k6l 

376 

50 

589 

529 

296 

1,500 

200 

569 

555 

516 

100 

h2k 

580 

355 

50 

552 

302 

275 

500 

200 

^95 

1*82 

^13 

100 

550 

527 

311* 

50 

278 

2i*9 

23i* 

(B.    1,000  terminals) 

2,000 

200 

2021 

1872 

1789 

100 

1559 

1556 

I25I* 

50 

1298 

1098 

986 

1,500 

200 

1897 

1781* 

1721 

100 

11*15' 

1267 

1185 

50 

irjk 

1009 

918 

1,000 

200 

1775 

1695 

1652 

100 

1291 

1179 

1116. 

500 

50 

1051 

921 

8i*9 

200 

16»*9 

1607 

1583 

100 

1168 

1091 

I0I+8 

50 

927 

832 

780 

^The  coats  given  in  the  last  three  columns  are  annuai  costs  in  thcru- 
sands  of  dollarsj  cciiimunication  and  multiplexing  costs  ore  includea  with 
capital  costs  annualized  at  an  interest  rate  of  10^  wibh  an  8  year  life- 
time. 


K  is  the  number  of  clusters  of  8  terminals  each  connected  to  each 
long  line. 
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TABIE  7 

Cost  of  Conimunlcation  System  2:     Cluster  Organization 
Single  State  Coverage^ 


D  = 

Interstate  distance^ 

d  =  Intrastate  distance 

k 

6 

8 

(A. 

300  terminals) 

500 

200 

6o8 

:,63 

558 

100 

377 

50 

392 

331 

297 

300 

200 

536 

511 

i^98 

100 

392 

357 

337 

50 

319 

279 

257 

(B. 

1^000  terminals) 

500 

200 

2029 

18?8 

179^^ 

100 

15*^7 

1562 

1258 

50 

1306 

1103 

991 

300 

200 

1788 

1706 

1660 

100 

1306 

1189 

1125 

50 

1065 

931 

^The  costs  given  in  the  last  three  columns  are  annual  costs  1^  thou- 
sands of  dollar r;  communication  and  multiplexing  costs  are  incJ.uded  with 
capital  costs  annualized  at  an  interest  rate  of  10^  vith  an  6  year  life- 
time. 


The  term  "interstate"  is  used  here  to  denote  the  long- line  distance 
and  "intrastate"  to  denote  the  short-line  distance  even  though  all  ccm- 
munication  is  within  one  state. 

is  the  number  of  cliisters  of  8  terminals  each  connected  to  each 
long  line. 
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TABLE  8 

Cost  of  Ccxnmunication  System  3:    Linear  Organization 
with  All  Interstate  Connections®' 


D  =  Interstate  distance 

d  =  intrastate  distance 

h 

6 

e 

(A,    300  terminals) 

2^000 

6  00 

688 

679 

67k 

hOO 

617 

602 

595 

200 

525 

5OI1 

1193 

100 

I165 

hkO 

1127 

50 

396 

380 

1,500 

6oo 

650 

652 

653 

i;oo 

579 

576 

57U 

200 

hdQ 

hjQ 

I172 

100 

hlk 

I1O6 

50 

387 

369 

360 

1,000 

600 

613 

626 

632 

hOO 

51*9 

553 

200 

I150 

h5l 

h^l 

100 

391 

387 

385 

50 

3^9 

3^5 

339 

500 

600 

576 

599 

612 

1+00 

505 

523 

533 

200 

hl3 

I125 

I131 

100 

35h 

361 

365 

50 

312 

316 

319 

32 
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TABIE  8' (continued) 


B  =  Interstate  distance 

d  ^  Intrastate  distance 

h 

6 

8 

(B.    1,000  teniiinals) 

2,000 

6oo 

2295 

226? 

22I+6 

^00 

2056 

2009 

1983 

200 

17S0 

1681 

161^5 

100 

1SS2 

II+69 

11*25 

1,500 

5oo  , 

2169 

2175 

2178 

ij-OO 

1952 

1921 

191I* 

200 

1^^ 

1595 

100 

m28 

1581 

50 

1290 

1232 

1200 

1,000 

6oo 

20U6 

2086 

2109 

koo 

1809 

1852 

18U5 

200 

100 

1505 

1292 

1286 

50 

1166 

IUI+ 

1152 

500 

600 

1922 

1998 

201*0 

koo 

1685 

171+1+ 

1777 

200 

1579 

I4l6 

1^37 

100 

1181 

120 1+ 

1217 

50 

10i^2 

1055 

1065 

^The  costs  given  In  the  last  three  coltoims  are  annual  costs  In  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  communication  and  multiplexing  costs  are  Included  with 
capital  costs  annualized  at  an  interest  rate  of  10^  with  an  8  year  life- 
time. 


^  is  the  number  of  clusters  of  8  terminals  each  connected  to  each 
long  line. 
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TABLE  9 

Cost  of  CcDununlcatlon  System  hi    Linear  Organization 
with  Single  State  Coverage^ 


D  =  Interstate  distance^ 

d     intrastate  distance 

4 

8 

(A.    300  terminals) 

500 

200 

682 

672 

666 

100 

557 

517 

505 

50 

U2S 

300 

200 

620 

626 

100 

50 

595 

538 

585 

(B.    1,000  terminals) 

500 

200 

2271^ 

22I+O 

2221 

100 

1792 

1723 

1685 

50 

1551 

II165 

1418 

500 

200 

2033 

2067 

2087 

100 

1551 

1551 

1551 

50 

1310 

1293 

1281^ 

*The  costs  given  in  the  last  three  colamins  are  annual  costs  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  communlcatlcai  and  multlpleo(lng  costs  are  Included  with 
capital  costs  anniialized  at  an  Interest  rate  of  lOjS  with  an  8  year  life- 
time« 

^The  terra  "interstate"  is  used  here  to  denote  the  long- line  distance 
and  "intrastate"  to  denote  the  short-line  distance  even  though  all  com- 
munication Is  within  one  state. 

is  the  nvmiber  of  clusters  of  8  terminals  each  connected  to  each 
long  line* 
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TABI£  10 


Cost  of  Conmunlcatlon  System  5?    Linear  Organization 
with  Interstate/intrastate  Mix^ 


D  =  Interstate  distance 

d  =  Intrastate  distance 

k 

6 

8 

2,000 

200 

679 

670 

665 

100 

535 

515 

i^38 

1,500 

^0 

61^2 

61^5 

6hk 

100 

50 

1^25 

hil 

1^03 

1,000 

200 

605 

617 

623 

100 

1^1 

U63 

'^3 

50 

588 

JB2 

500 

200 

568 

590 

603 

100 

i;2l^ 

1^25 

kk2 

50 

351 

358 

302 

35 
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TABLE  10  (continued) 


D  =  interstate  distance 

d  =  intrastate  distance 

Kb 

), 
4 

D 

Q 

(B.    1,000  terminals) 

2,000 

200 

2266 

2251^ 

2216 

100 

1784 

1718 

I68I 

50 

15^5 

IU59 

lUlJ 

1,500 

200 

21^2 

2IU5 

2147 

100 

l66o 

1629 

1612 

50 

1U19 

1571 

1,000 

200 

2018 

2057 

2079 

100 

1556 

I5UI 

151^5 

50 

1296 

1285 

1276 

500 

200 

1895 

1969 

2010 

100 

1U15 

IU52 

IU74 

50 

1172 

119^* 

1207 

^Costs  given  In  the  last  three  columns  are  annual  costs  In  thousands 
of  dollars;  communication  and  mtiltlplexlng  costs  are  Included  with  capltial 
costs  annualized  at  an  Interest  rate  of  105^  with  an  8  year  lifetime. 


K  Is  the  number  of  clusters  of  8  terminals  each  connected  to  each 
long  line. 
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TABLE  11 

Cost  of  Coinmvinicatlon  System  6:    Satellite  Distribution^ 


$1,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

(A.    500  terminals) 

0 

75 

95 

127 

100 

175 

195" 

227 

500 

575 

595 

U27 

500 

575 

595 

627 

(B.    1,000  terminals) 

0 

192 

26k 

272 

100 

292 

564 

472 

500 

1+92 

56h 

672 

500 

692 

I6k 

872 

^The  costs  given  in  the  last  three  columns  are  annual  costs 
In  thousanjcls  of  dollars;  ccmmunicatlon  and  multiplexing  costs  are 
included  with  capital  costs  annualized  at  an  interest  rate  of  10^^ 
with  an  8  year  lifetime, 

=  annual  cost  in  thousands  of  dollars  of  satellite  tran- 
sponder capitELl  cost  or  use  charges. 

cost  of  RF  portion  of  each  remote  ground  station. 
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whose  average  distance  from  the  main  computer  center  is  1,000  miles 
with  a  large  number  of  clusters  in  each  local  group  of  clusters    (K  =  8). 
The  intrastate  distance  (between  each  local  cluster  and  its  cluster 
center)  is  assumed  to  equal  50  miles.    For  1,000  terminals,  three  of 
the  configurations  proposed  here  are  relevant:    cluster  system  (l), 
linear  system  (5),  and  the  satellite  system  (6).    For  system  (l)  the 
cost  (on  a  per-terminal  basis)  is  $850  per  yearj  for  system  (5)  it  is 
$1,276;  for  system  (6)  it  is  $50^1  under  the  conservative  assiJimption 
that  the  ground  station- cost  is  $^,000  and  the  satellite  usage  cost 
is  $500,000  per  year.    For  this,  configuration,  then,  the  satellite 
appears  superior,  as  it  would  for  any  more  dispersed  population.  In 
the  very  worst  case  of  satellite  costs,  with  $6,000  ground  stations  and 
a  $500,000  annual  satellite  use  cost,  the  cost  of  system  (6)  becomes 
$872,  slightly  more  than  that  of  system  (l).    Many  other  combinations 
of  requirements  can  be  similarly  analyzed  using  these  tables. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  continue  this  example  to  the  point  of 
canputlng  total  per-student- contact-hour  costs  of  this  ccranunlcation 
configuration.    At  the  end  of  Section  II  we  estimated  an  annual  cost 
for  the  system- -including  capital  costs,  operations,  and  malntenance-- 
of  $1,^+77,000  per  year  for  1,500  terminals  or  $1,155  P^r  terminal  per  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  $565  satellite  conmunicatlon  costs  for  a  total 
of  $1,700  per  terminal  per  year,  or  a  little  less  than  $150  per  terminal 
per  month,  or  $.85  per  student  contact  hoiir,  if  ve  assume  the  optimistic  goal  of 
2,000  hours  of  terminal  use  per  year. 
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D.  Conclusions 

The  foregoing  coninunication  models  and  their  costs  provide  a  basic 
cost  analysis  for  providing  interactive  instructional  materials  to  dis- 
persed populations.    Our  approach  has  been  to  develop  cost  functions  for 
alternative  approaches  to  solving  the  coninunication  problem  for  a  CAI 
system.    The  values  these  cost  functions  take  depend  on  many,  parameters. 
The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  enables  one  to  ascertain  quickly 
the  approximate  minimum  cost  configuration  for  any  specification  of  the 
input  parameters.    More  exact  cost  estimates  vould,  of  course,  hp 'e  to 
be  generated  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  design  of  a  specific 
system. 

The  central  numerical  results  of  this  section  appeared  in  Tables  6 
to  11.,   These  tables  show  how  annualized  comnunicatlon  and  multiplexing 
system  costs  vary  as  a  function  of " the  most  critical  parameters  for 
three  conceptually  distinct  approaches  to  the  cammunicationc  network-- 
a  clustered  telephone  line  system  (Tables  6  and  7)^  a  linear  telephone 
line  system  (Tables  8,  9,  and  lO),  and  a  satellite-based  system  (Table  11). 
The  different  tables  for  the  tele phone-line -based  systems  show  costs  for 
different  configurations  of  interstate  and  intrastate  systems;  this  sepa- 
ration is  necessarily  due  to  the  structure  of  the  telephone  tariff  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result'  that  emerges  from  this  detailed 
analysis  is  the  viability  of  a  satellite-based  system.    For  distances  of 
the  order  of  500  miles  there  already  appears  to  be  a  distinct  cost  ;idvan- 
tage  for  the  satellite  approach;  for  distances  of  a  thousand  miles  or  moro 
the  advantage  is  quite  pronounced-    Th^-  ijnportance  of  this  finding  depends 
on  the  form  of  the  evolution  of  usage  of  the  hjgher  qualitjr  instruction 
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made  possible  by  interactive  systems.    If  a  large  instructional  conputer 
system  serves  only  its  immediate  geographical  locale,  it  is  clear  that 
communications  are  best  handled  by  telephotje  or  cable  systems.  However, 
reliance  on  telephone  line  systems  seems  to  preclude  access  to  this  form 
of  high  quality  instruction  for  dispersed  populations.    Satellites  will 
play  a  critical  role  for  distribution  of  interactive  instruction  if  na- 
tional priorities  indicate  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  dispersed  popu- 
lations prior  to  the  time  when  (probably  I5  or  20  years  hence)  every 
geographical  locality  has  its  own  interactive  instructional  system, 
or  cable  networks  become  versatile  enough  and  sufficiently  dense  to 
serve  as  an  interactive  system  communication  network. 

IV.    Implementation  Alternatives  for  CAI  Networks 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  discussed  the  costs  of  alternative 
methods  of  providing  CAI  to  dispersed  populations.    In  this  section  we 
use  these  costs  as  an  input  to  analysis  of  the  basic  econanics  of  pro- 
viding CA.I,  and  the  various  implementation  alternatives  available. 

A.    Basic  Economics  of  Providing  CAI 

The  cost  per  operational  CAI  terminal  in  a  school  depends  on  many 
factors  related  to  the  basic  organizati  -n  of  the  system  that  provides 
the  service.    Later  in  this  section,  we  will  discuss  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives to  that  presented  in  this  paper  and  reference  more  detailed  costi- 
mates  for  ttiem.    First,  however,  we  will  mai-.-  tnalysea  of  basic  econcmic 
trade-offs,  simply  using  conservative  coat  values  based  on  estimates  for 
the  Immediate  future;  we  emphasize,  however,  tha.b  many  components  of  these 
coats  are  declining. 
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Our  basic  cost  assttmption  for  this  analysis  is  that  for  tyXi  per 
month  a  Teletype  terminal  can  be  maintained  in  3  typical  school.  Hiis 
:.s  deliberately  highly  conservative  in  order  to  allow  a  high  mar^^in 
for  proctor  costs  and  start-up  inefficiencies.    For  a  typical  configura- 
tion witti  a  Ij  5<^0-terminal  system  and  a  highly  dispersed  user  population, 
Sections  II  and  III  Indicate  that  the  central  facility,  canmunication 
and  multiplexing,  and  terminal  costs  would  total  $125  to  $200  per  month 
per  terminal.    This  cost  includes  ajnortization  of  capital  costs,  use  of 
the  central  computer  system,  communications,  terminals,  and  operations 
and  maintenance.    It  does  not  include  any  expenditures  associated  with 
making  classroom  space  available,  and  it  assumes  the  curriculum  to  al- 
ready be  available.    We  also  assume  that  for  20  days  per  month  an  average 
oT  25  student  sessions  per  day  are  given  at  each  Teletype.    Thus,  we  as- 
sme  500  sessions  per  termirial  per  month  at  a  ro^t  nf  $500,  or  .t.cC  pfi" 
session.    We  have  observed  high  variance  in  the  r.uitiber  0.^"  2<:.s:iions  p^sr 
terminal  per  day  obtained  by  diff-^i-ent  schoolr._.  an::',  ^.'ith  erfe^jv.ive  Eic'o  'duli 
it  is  feasible  to  obtain  many  more  sessions  per  terminal  per  day  than  the 
25  we  assume.    Some  schools  currently''  participating  on  the  INKSS  netvork 
are  obtaining  utilization  rates  In  the  range  of  55  to  kO  sessions  per 
terminal  per. day,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  substantially  lever 
costs  per  session  than  the  $.60  that  ve  use.    Also,  we  have  assximed  a 
six-hour  school  day;  seme  reside ntisuL  schools  for  the  deaf  are  using 
their  terminals  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day,  further  increasing  the  n^mi- 
ber  of  sessionB  per  terminal  per  day  and  further  decreasing  the  cost  per 
session-     (in  the  preceding  section  ve  saw  the  posGibllity  of  reducin/r 
coats  to  $.85  per  student  contact  hour  if  usage  can  be  pushed  up  tc 
2,000  hours  per  terminal  per  year.) 
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The  decision  of  vhether  to  provide  CAI  and  how  much  CAI  to  provide 
depends  not  only  on  cost  per  session  but  on  two  other  critical  factors. 
First,  of  course,  is  the  performance  of  CAI  in  raising  student  achievement. 
\Je  will  not  examine  data  on  CAI  as  an  instructional  tool  in  the  paper  "but 
evalmtions  of  IN5SS  CM  curriculum  can  be  found  in  Fletcher  and  Atkinson 
(1971) >  Suppes  and  Morningstar  (1969),  and  elsewhere.^    Second  is 
the  issue  of  what  must  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  G/U.    Given  that 
budgets  are  inevitably  constrained,  the  more  CAI  an  administrator  pro- 
vides his  students,  the  less  he  can  provide  of  something  else.    A  re- 
quirement of  good  administration  is  to  make  these  trade-offs  explicitly, 
both  in  terms  of  their  cost  and  of  their  performance. 

We  will  examine  the  situation  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  which' cur- 
rently use  about  half  of  the_I^6SS  student  terminals,  to  illustrate  how 
administrators  might  evaluate  decisions  about  the  use  of  CAI.    Due.  to 
the  low  student- to- staff  ratios,  a  larger  fraction  of  resources  g<jes 
Into  staff  in  schools  for  the  deaf  than  in  other  schools,  and  the  most 
feasible  way  of  financing  CAI  is,  therefor e,  through  slight  increases 
in  the  student-to-staff  ratio.    This  method  is- the  most  feasible  even 
if  new  resources  for  acquiring  CAI  come  from  outside  the  school j  the 
new  funds  could  have  been  allocated  to  lowering  the  ratio  of  students 
to  staff  rather  than  to  providing  CAIr 

Hhe  trade-offs  are  summarized  in  the  following  equation  adapted 
frcm  Jamison  (19TI). 
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vhpre       S*    Is  student-to-staff  ratio  after  introduction  to  CA.I, 
S    is  student-to-staff  ratio  tefore  introduction  to  Ckl, 
W   is  average  annual  salary  of  the  instructional  staff, 
R    is  ratio  of  the  post-GAI  instructional  cost  per  student 
to  the  pre-CAI  cost,  and 
C(N)    is  the  cost  of  providing  a  student    N    sessions  of  CAI 
per  year. 

To  estimate  the  "opportunity"  cost  of  CAI^  we  solve  the  equation 
for    S*    as  a  function  of    N    (the  number  of  CAI  sessions  per  student 
per  yeeu:)  under  tlie  assumption  that    R  =  1;    i.e.,  we  assume  that  CM 
is  introduced  into  schools  for  the  deaf  with  no  net  increase  or  decrease 
in  per-student  instructional  costs.    To  complete  the  calculation  we  need 
to  know  staff  salaries  and  staff-to-student .ratios  and,  to  take  an  ex- 
•?jflple.  Table  12  displays  this  information  for  a  nuTiher  of  cl.:ff:^rent 


Insert  Tabic  12  about  here 


types  of  schools  for  the  deaf.    For  the  present  illustration,  we  con- 
sider public  day  schools  where  the  instructional  staff  salaries  recently 
averaged  $8, 7^0  per  year  and  the  student-to-instruction-staff  ratio  was 
if. 5,    We  have^  then,    S  =  1^,5,    W  =  Qj6o,    R  =  1,    and,  using  the  pre- 
vious assumptions  about  costs,    C(n)  =  $.60N.      The  trade-off  equation 
then  beccnies: 

S*  =  4.5  +  12.151^/(8760  -  2.7N)  . 
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TABLE  12 

Salaries  and  Student- to-Staff  Ratios  In  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
for  the  1968-69  School  Year^ 


Type  of  school 

Average  annual  salary 
of  Instructional  staff 

Ratio  of  students  to 
instructionaJ.  staff 

Public  Res<  Schools 

$7561^ 

5.6 

Private  Res.  Schools 

6251 

'^.9 

Public  Day  Schools 

8760 

4.5 

Private  Day  Schools 

6009 

i*.5 

Public  Day  Classes 

7721 

3.9 

Private  Day  Classes 

77^0 

h.k 

^Source:    "Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools  and  Classes  for 
the  Deaf,  October  ^1,  I968,"  pp.  622-623  of  the  Directory  of  Services 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  Stat e _s - -Amer lean  Annals  of  tiie  Deaf  >  May, 
1969. 
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Table  15  shows  the  student- to- staff  ratio  calculated  from  the  above 
eq\iatlon  required  to  leave  per- student  InBtructionsQ.  costs  unaltered 
If  each  student  has    K    CAT  sessions  per  year  for  six  values  of  N. 

Insert  Table  13  about  here 

It  is  evident  frcm  Table  15  that  substantial  amounts  of  CA.I  are 
feasible  vith  only  minor  increases  In  student-to- staff  ratios.  For 
example,  increasing  the  student-to- staff  ratio  by  10^,  from  k,3  to  k,93, 
would  allow  each  child  to  have  almost  two  CAI  sessions  daily  (300  per 
year).    The  question  facing  the  school  administrator  is  whether  the 
achievement  gains  resulting  frcm  this  amount  of  CAI  would  counterbalance 
the  achievement  losses  {if  any)  resulting  frcra  the  slightly  Iilgher 
student-to- staff  ratio. 

B.    Implementation  Alternatives 

In  the  preceding  subsection,  we  outlined  the  basic  economic  con- 
siderations that  would  lie  behind  an  administrative  decision  to  utilize 
CAI  in  schools  for  the  deaf.    Wow  ws.  will  look  at  four  possibilitiea 
for  Implementing  CAI  in  schools  for  the  deai".    Again,  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  are  sijnply  used  as  an  example  of  a  typical  dispersed  popula- 
tion.   These  alternatives  are  equally  possible  for  other  groups  of 
CAI  users^ 

The  first  Implementation  alternative  would  consist  of  operational 
utilization  of  the  IJJBSB  facility  at  Staaiford,  with  the  Stanford  staff 
continuing  in  their  present  liaison,  maintenance,  and  administrative 
roles.    By  the  beginning  of  the  1975-7^  school  year,  up  to  300  tenninals 
at  various  locations  around  the  country  could  be  made  available  enabling 
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TABLE  13 

Student- to- Staff  Ratio  Required  to  Leave  Per-Student 
Instructional  Costs  Constant  with  Implementation  of  CAI^ 


Number  of  CAI  sessions 
per  year 

Stude nt-to- 
Instructional-staff 
ratio 

0 

100 

h.6k 

200 

k.l9 

300 

500 

5.30 

1000 

6.50 

^The  figures  In  this  table  assume  a  pre-CAI 
Btudent-to- instructional- staff  ratio  of  I1.5  and  an 
average  annual  salary  for  the  Instructional  staff  of 
$8760.    GAI  Is  assumed  to  cost  $.6o.  per  6  to  10  minute 
session. 
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5,000  to  10,000  deaf  students  to  receive  CA.I  as  a  standard  port  of  their 
curriculum.    The  total  cost  per  terminal  per  month  would  be  between  $250 
and  $U00.    This  appioach  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  direct  ex- 
tension of  the  services  currently  provided  by  Stanford  and  implementation 
problems  would  be  minimized.    Further,  if  curriculum  development  for  the 
deaf  were  continued  at  Stanford,  new  and  revised  c\irriculum  materials 
would  be  immediately  available  to  all  students  in  the  network. 

The  second  implementation  alternative  is  identical  to  the  first 
except  that  major  administrative  and  operational  responsibilities  would 
be  transferred  to  a  school  serving  the  deaf  conmunity.    That  school  would 
be  responsible  for  liaison  with  other  schools,  communications,  Teletype 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  everything  except  the  central  ccmputa- 
tion  facility  at  Stanford.    The  major  attraction  of  this  approac'h  lie*^ 

1  the  gradual  but  explicit  transfer  of  technoIogicsLL  experts fse  and  con- 
trol from  the  developers  of  a  CA.I  system  to  its  users. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  implement  the  curriculuiis  developed 
at  Stanford  with  stand-alone  mini- computer  systems.    The  central  processor 
on  such  systems  requires  no  operator^  and  it  is  capable  of  serving  8  to 
32  student  terminals  with  relatively  simple  curriculum  materials.  Jamison, 
Suppes,  and  Butler  (l970)  provide  a  more  detailed  description  and  cost 
analysis  for  systems  of  this  sort.    Communication  and  multiplexing  costs 
would  be  minimized  by  the  small  geographical  dispersion  of  users.  Per- 
termlnal  costs  using  this  approach  would  be  approximately  two- thirds  to 
three-fourths  the  costs  involved  in  the  first  and  second  alternatives. 
However,  the  range  of  curriculums  offered  on  mini-systems  is  more  limited 
than  in  the  first  and  second  alternatives,  and  curriculum  revision  is  far 
more  difficult. 
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A  foiirth  alternative,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  third,  vould 
be  to  establish  a  large  CAI  center  for  the  deaf  that  would  be  capable 
of  simultaneously  running  5OO  to  1,500  terminals  such  as  the  system 
described  in  this  paper.    Such  a  center  would  require  nationwide  ccro- 
munlcations.    It  could  take  full  advantage  of  new  and  revised  currlculums 
as  they  become  available,  and  It  could  provide  a  wider  range  of  currlcu- 
lums  than  could  a  mini- system.    As  >'as  shown  in  Section  III,  the  use  of 
communication  satellites  appears  to  be  en  economically  attractive  way 
of  distributing  CAT  to  a  population  as  dispersed  as  that  of  deaf  stu- 
dents.   Per-termlnal  costs  for  a  large-scale  system  such  as  this  would 
probably  fall  between  those  of  a  mini-system  and  those  of  an  expanded 
Stanford-based  system.    The  difficulty  with  proceeding  directly  to  this 
option  Is  the  substantial  time  lag  between  decision  and  implementation 
and  the  administrative  (difficulties  Inherent  in  expanding  a  small  scale 
of  operations  to  a  very  large  one. 

The  above  four  alternatives  summarize  our  current  ideas  for  opera- 
tionally implementing  the  reevlts  of  presently  available  curriculum.- 
development  efforts.    These  alternatives  8a*e  not  mutually  exclusive. 
For  example,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  conceive  of  the  second  alterna- 
tive evolving  into  the  fourth.    Similarly,  a  useful  experiment  to  under- 
take would  be  to  compare  either  the  first  or  second  alternative  with  the 
third,  using  different  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  two  approaches. 

The  decision  as  to  how  to  best  educate  any  student  population  is 
always  complex,  and  is  usually  made  more  difficult  by  budget  constraints. 
One  important  factor  in  such  decisions  Involves  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  different  instructional  methods  for  the  particular  students  under 
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consideration.    We  feel  that  it  is  also  important  for  the  educators  vho 
make  such  decisions  to  consider  the  relative  costs  of  different  instruc- 
tional methods}  ve  have  tried  to  show  in  this  paper  that  CftI  is  a  viable 
alternative  for  instructing  dispersed  student  populations,  particularly 
with  the  possihility  of  a  satellite  communication  network. 
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IMSSS;  Dean  Jamison  Is  a  staff  member  of  I^BSS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Management  Science,  Graduate  School  of  Business,  and  Assistant  Professor 
(by  courtesy).  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University.    TSie  authors 
are  Indebted  to  J.  E.  G.  Perraz  and  Joanne  Leslie  Jamison  for  valuable 
assistance  with  this  paper. 

3.    Cost  estimates  for  a  very  large-scale  system  {^,000  terminals) 
are  given  in  Bitzer  and  SXaperdas  {19^9),  and  Stetten  (1972)  gives  cost 
estimates  for  a  system  with  125  terminals.    Both  sets  of  estimates  as- 
sume the  terminals  are  clustered  at  the  conputer  center  or  within  100 
miles  of  it. 

h.    Detadled  descriptions  of  earlier  I^BSS  GA7.  systems  can  be 
found  in  Suppes,  Jerman,  and  Brian  (19^8),  Suppes  (1971)^  and  Suppes 
and  Morhingstar  (1972). 

5.  /The  term  '^ud"  is  a  measure  of  ccnmii-'nlcatlon  capacity;  a  voice- 
grade  line  has  a  capacity  of  up  to  9^00  baud. 
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.     6.    The  multiplexing  system  assembles  and  disassembles  signals  in 
the  communication  line  for  direction  to  the  individual  terminals. 

7,  "RF"  refers  to  the  radio  frequency  electronic  equipnent. 

8,  To  apply  this  model  in  a  European  setting,  a  different  rate 
structure  system  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  substituted. 

9,  A  survey  of  these  evaluations,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  CAI  on  the  distribution  of  achievement,  may  be  found  in  Jamison, 
Fletcher,  Suppes,  and  Atkinson  (1972). 
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Testimony  of  Patrick  Suppes  to  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,    21  March  1973 

Members  of  the  Committee  and  Guests: 

I  testify  as  a  long-time  member  of  the  Stanford  faculty  and  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Mathematical  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  at 
Stanford.    Over  the  past  four  years  ovr  Institute  has  been  involved  in 
teaching  deaf  children  mathematics  and  language  skills  by  use  of  computer 
terminals  connected  to  our  central  computer  at  Stanford  by  means  of 
telephone  lines.    In  the  process  of  developii\g  and  testing  this  approach 
to  instruction  through  grants  from  the  Bareau  of  the  Handicapped,  Office 
of  Education,  we  have  put  together  one  of  the  larger  computer  networks 
in  the  country. 

Currently,  we  eu:e  bringing  instruction  on  a  daily  basis  by  telephone 
line  fran  our  central  computer  at  Stanford  to  students  in  California, 
Florida,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  as  well  as  on  the  Gallaudet  Campus  here 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Table  1,  I  show  a  list  of  the  schools  participating  in  the  net- 
work.   We  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  Texas  participation, 
which  consists  of  a  network  running  from  Austin,  Texas,  to  a  number  of 
day  classes  for  deaf  students  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston, 
San  Antonio  and  Beaumont.    We  have  found  ^,lie  uedchers  and  supervisors 
of  these  day  classes  as  enthusiastic  as  the  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  residential  schools  for  the  deef .    There  is  a  general  movement 
at  the  present  time  to  place  students  in  day  classes  rather  than  in 
residential  schools,  and  we  believe  that  the  kind  of  technology  ve  have 
been  investigating  can  be  especially  helpful  in  these  relatively  iso- 
lated situations  that  require  special  teaching  and  a  dedicated  effort 
to  be  successful  in  instruction. 
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TABLE  1 

Schools  Participating  in  Stanford  Network,  1972-75 


Number  of 

School 

Computer 

Terminals 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley 

16 

Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

8 

Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf 

12 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 

5 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf 

10 

San  Jose  Unified  School  District 

Hester  Elementary  School 

5 

San  Jose  High  School 

5 

Texas  County-Wide  Day  Schools 

Montrose  School  (Houston,  Texas) 

k 

Bexar  County  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  (San  Antonio) 

2 

John  B,  Hood  Junior  High  School  (Dallas,  Texas) 

1 

Skyline  High  School  (Dallas,  Texas) 

2 

Tarrant  County  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  (Fort  Worth) 

2 

•  -Beamiont  Bi- County  Wide  Day  School  for  the  Deaf 

1 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  (Austin) 

i6 

Total 

'  ^  85 

In  Table  2,  I  show  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  each  course 
during  1971-72,    You  vill  notice  that,  in  addition  to  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  language  arts,  stvjdents  are  also  enrolled  :a  courses  in 
computer  programming,  basic  English  and  other  subjects.    More  than  2,000 
deaf  students  are  currently  involved  in  these  courses,  and  we  believe 
that  this  project,  which  has  been  sponsored  for  the  past  three  years  by 
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the  Office  of  Education,  has  proved  the  feasibility  and  practicality 
of  computer-assisted  instruction  for  deaf  students  throughout  the 
country. 


TABLE  2 

Institute  CAI  Curriculums  Used  by  Participating  Schools 
■  ■  for  the  Deaf,  1971-72 


Curriculum 

Number  of 
students 

Algebra 

83 

Basic  English 

165 

Computer  Prograinming  in  AID 

95 

Computer  Prograimning  in  BASIC 

12k 

language  Arts 

1071 

Logic  and  Algebra 

216 

Elementary  Mathematics  (Strands) 

2146 

Arithmetic  Word  Problem  Solving 

107 

Total  Students  2279 

There  are  many  questions  that  can  be  raised  about  the  use  of  educa- 
tional technology  to  help  teach  handicapped  children,    The  point  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  on  in  the  brief  time  I  have  with  you  is  the  question  . 
of  individualization  of  instruction.    Throughout  this  century,  American 
educ£:ors  have  discussed  time  and  again  the  importance  of  individualization 
of  instruction*    The  widespread  de^^re  has  been  to  provide  instruction  for 
each  child  according  to  his  level  of  ability  and  level  of  achievement. 
Adaptation  to  the  individual  level  of  ability  and  achievement  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  handicapped  children,  because  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  their  problems,  and  the  very  uneven  development  they  often  exhibit  in 
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the  mastery  of  basic  skills  of  reading,  ^nathematics  and 
language . 

By  means  of  educational  technology,  we  are  able  to  present 
individual  instruction  tailored  to  the  level  of  achievement  of  each 
child.    In  the  case  of  some  of  the  classes  of  deaf  students  with  which 
we  vork,  for  example;  we  can  have  a  range  of  as  much  as  five  or  six 
academic  years  in  the  level  of  achievement  in  elementary  mathematics. 
The  computer  progra^ns  that  present  instruction  to  these  children  adjust 
to  each  child  wholly  individually  at  his  appropriate  level.    For  example, 
in  a  given  class,  a  slower  child  might  be  working  on  the  elementary  facts 
of  addition,  and  the  Most  advanced  child  might  be  working  with  decimals, 
negative  numbers,  and  linear  equations.    For  computer-based  programs 
there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  individual  adjustment. 
It  is  in  principle  possible,  for  example,  that  on  a  given  day  each  of 
the  many  students  receiving  instruction  in  elementary  mathematics  in 
deaf  schools  around  the  country  from  our  system  would  receive  a  differ- 
ent and  distinct  lesson. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  enter  into  extensive  details  of  the  cur- 
riculum programs  we  are  able  to  offer  these  handicapped  youngsters^  but 
I  would  like  to  say  something  more  about  the  mathematics  program  as  an 
example.    Not  only  is  the  program  individualized  for  each  student,  but 
the  curriculum  is  broken  into  1^  basic  skills,  ranging  from  skills  of 
addition  to  work  with  decimals  and  measurement  applications.    Each  stu- 
dent is  given  a  grade  placement  in  each  of  the  Ik  skills,  and  on  a  given 
day  a  teacher  can'  get  for  e  ch  student  a  report  of  his  current  grade 
placement  on  each  of  the  1^  basic  skills,  as  well  as  his  average  grade 
placement.    Thereby,  not  only  is  the  student  provided  individualized 
instruction,  but  also  the  tc.iicher  is  provided  a  highly  detailed  diag- 
nostic profile  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  student. 

Another  'mpc-rtant  way  of  looking  at  the  computer-based  programs 
of  instruction  we  have  developed  for  the  network  of  deaf  schools  is 
to  look  at  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs.  In 
1971-72,  we  evaluated  the  mathematics  program,  and  during  the  current 
year  we  are  evaluating  the  language  arts  program.    Let  me  tell  you 
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something  about  last  year's  evaluation  of  the  matheiiiatics  prOf-'ram..  \\e 
conducted  two  lai'ge-scale  experiments.    In  the  first  exj^rimer.t,  we 
were  concerned  with  the  effect  of  tlio  mimber. of  comruter-baGed  instruc- 
tional sessions  on  the  academic  progress  of  the  students.     V;e  randomly 
assignee  the  studer.ts  in  the  various  schooli:  to  five  [r,roups,  the  first 
gi'oup  rec'^'i^'lng  only  10  sessions  dia'ing  the  last  five  months  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  most  intensive  j^roup  receiving  over  70  sessions. 
1  shall  not  try  to  give  you  all  the  technical  details  of  the  experi- 
mental results,  hut  I  would  sununarir.e  them  in  the  following  way.  The 
experimental  data  demonstrated  that  students  receiving  one  ^essioi-;  a 
day  of  about  10  minutes  showed  improvement  in  mathematics  grade  place- 
ment, due  to  the  computer -"based  lessons,  of  slightly  over  one  school 
year.    Thus,  for  example,  if  Johnny  had  at  the  beginning  of  '^^"^  year 
a  grade  placement  of  ^.5,  he  would,  due  to  the  computer-based  lessons, 
have  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  grade  placement  of  about  5*5,  plus  gains, 
from  regulai'  instruction.    Various  studies  by  many  people  indicate 
that  for  hearing- impaired  students  ordinary  instruction  produces  gains, 
of  somewhat  less  than  half  a  year  in  grade  placement.  Conservatively, 
I  would  say  that  the  re-sults  of  the  experiments  show  that  with  the  use 
of  computer-based  instruction  we  should  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  year'f 
grade  placement  improvement  for  most  of  the  students  in  the  participating 
classes.    If  this  sounds  like  an  unexciting  claim,  T  empliasize  that  this 


under  ordinary  methods  of  instruction. 

In  the  second  experiment  we  have  studied  the  behavior  of  individual 
students  intensively  and  have  developed  quantitative  methods  of  pre- 
dicting the  trajectory  of  each  individual  'jtudent  through  the  curriculLun^ 
On  the  basis  of  these  trajectories  we  set  a  goal  of  achievement  for  each 
student  and  then  compute  on  an  updated  basis,  every  two  week^,  the  niunber 
of  computer-based  lessons  the  student  needs  to  meet  the  objective.  Th^.- 
most  desirable  feature  of  this  second  experiment  i^  the  very  detailed 
understanding  we  were  able  to  reach  of  the  projected  learning  for  the 
year  of  individual  students,  and  thereby  to  take  measures,  by  increasin*: 
the  ainount  of  instruction,  to  meet  realistic  goals  for  the  individual 
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students.    Again,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  technical  details,  but, 
f»*oin  our  own  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  is  that  by 
fairly  simple  analytical  methods  we  were  able  to  develop  surprisingly 
a'^curate  trajectories  to  predict  the  course  of  learning  of  individual 
students,  and  thereby  to  guarantee,  by  additional  work^  that  these  in- 
dividual students  met  agreed-upon  goeds  of  achievement. 

In  conclusion^,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the  computer- 
based  network  of  instruction  we  have  developed  for  deaf  schools  is  a 
panacea  for  the  many  difficult  problems  of  instruction  we  face  in 
preparing  handicapped  children  to  deal  with  themselves  and  the  world 
a?  they  become  mature  adults*    I  do  think  that  the  kind  of  approach 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  and  to  experiment  with,  because  of  funding 
available  to  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  various  Acts  now  being 
considered  for  renewal  by  the  Committee,  helps  make  the  case  for  the 
importance  of  a  continued  Federal  effort  in  developing  better  ways  of 
educating  handicapped  children- 

What  work  remains  to  be  done?    The  simple  answer  is,  almost  every- 
thing*   All  of  us  working  in  education  realize  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  about  how  more  effectively  to  educate  both  normal  and  handicapped 
children.    In  the  case  of  handicapped  children,  the  difficulties  we 
face  in  simply  giving  them  a  good  education  in  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  puff ioiently  complex  and  difficult 
that  continuation  of  the  Acts  being  considered  by  th    Conimittee  can  be 
justified  in  these  termr-  alone.    If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  like  to 
describe  to  you  various  projects  that,  Just  within  the  framework  of 
our  own  experimentation,  we  see  as  important  continuations  of  our  work 
with  handicapped  children  and  that  would  lead  to  benefits  over  a  period 
of  time  for  all  handicapped  children  if  we  were  successful.    •>ur  experi- 
mental research  and  developrr^nt  represents  but  one  facet  of  the  effort 
that  is  needed  to  continue  the  thrust  forward  for  a  better  and  more 
effective  education  for  handicapped  children  throughout  the  nation. 
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ScMiator  WiMJAMs.  Thank  you  very  much,  gcntloinen.  You  have 
heoii  most  holi)fiil. 

Wo  will  recess  until  1  :'^0. 

['\Vhereiii)oiK  at  12:20  p.m.  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  be  recon- 
vened at  1  :')0  p.m.  the  same  day.] 

AFTKUXOOX  SESSION 

[The  Siibcor-^mittee  on  the  Handica2:)ped  resnmed  its  hearings  at 
1:40  p.m.] 

Senator  STArroni)  (i)residing  pro  tempore).  Tlic  Snbconnnittcc  on 
the  Handicapped  of  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ^vill 
come  to  order. 

The  fii-st  V'itness  this  afternoon  will  be  the  Honorable  Stephen  Kurz- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

We  are  very  hai)py  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  to  welcome  you 
here,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  we  will  invite  yon  to  proceed  with  your  state- 
jnent  in  any  Juajmer  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  KURZIvIAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
LEGISLATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  EDWIN  MARTIN,  JR.,  ASSO- 
CIATE COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED, AND  MS.  JUDITH  PITNEY,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KrijzMAX.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
ap[)ear  today  before  you  to  discuss  Federal  assistance  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  cluldren.  I  am  pleased  to  identify  on  my  right 
Dr.  Edwin  Maitin,  well  knoA\n  to  the  committee,  who  is  Associate 
Commissioner  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  of  HEW. 

To  my  left  is  Ms.  Juditli  Pitney,  who  is  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  Legislation. 

As  yon  know,  Air.  Chairman,  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in  the 
provision  of  appropriate  education  opportunity  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Si  nce-1067,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  iji  special  educatioji 
programing  has  grown  by  more  than  1  million,  to  a  level  this  year  of 
approximately  8.1  million.  This  represents  just  over  one-half  of  the 
total  population  of  6  million  school-a|ce  handicapped  children. 

While  the  major  expense  of  this  adcfitional  educational  progi'aming 
has  been  borne  by  the  States  and  local  governments,  we  feel  tliat  Fed- 
eral funds  have  played  a  sigJiificant  catalytic  role,  and  that  Federal  in- 
terest and  leadei^hip  have  helped  generate  public  interest  and  sub- 
stantial support. 

Since  its  inception,  Federal  funding  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
•oapped  Act  has  increased  from  $87.5  million  in  1007  to  $110  million  in 
1072.  Total  Office  of  Education  expenditures  for  the  handicapped  in 
fiscal  year  1972  were  $204.8  million,  a  figure  which  includes  funds  from 
other  programs  such  as  title  I.  Elemental^  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  vocational  education  which  support  handicapped  children. 
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Fiscal  yeai*  1973  figures  will  show  another  substantinl  increase,  par- 
ticulurly  in  the  discretionary  programs. 

Funds  made  available  to  the  vStatcs  and  to  local  schools  and  com- 
niiinity  agencies  have  supported  model  projects  demonstrating  new 
approaches  to  educatiut^  handicappel  children.  These  pi'ojects  have 
been  adoi)ted  und  eontinued  under  local  auspices,  and  in  many  in- 
stances Inive  led  to  changes  in  State  legislation.  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
preschool  identification  projects  have  led  to  new  State  legislation.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  projects  demonstrating  tliat  seriously  or 
trainable  retarded  children  cuiild  be  educated  locally,  rather  than  in 
institutions,  and  have  led  to  a  pattern  of  deinstitutionalizing  children. 
In  Texas,  a  planning  analysis  funded  und'^T  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  has  led  to  new  State  legislation  more  than  doubling 
State  support  for  liandicapped  programs.  There  are  many  other  simi- 
lar examples  of  this  catalytic  effect  of  Federal  funding. 

Part  C  of  the  act  supports  preschool  programs,  centers,  and  services 
for  deaf -blind  children  and  regional  resource  centers.  Among  the  activ- 
ities under  part  C  this  year  are  about  100  model  projects  located  in 
every  State  which  will  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  earl}'  educa- 
tional intervention.  Projects  serving  handicapped  children  who  have 
been  dropouts  from  kindergartens,  Headstart,  and  other  programs  be- 
cause of  learning  and  behavioral  difficulties  are  enabling  these  children 
to  retnni  to  regular  programs  after  special  preschool  expci'iences. 
Thus,  not  only  arc  thousands  of  dollars  saved,  through  these  projects, 
hut  thousands  of  children  are  being  saved  from  frustrated  lives  and 
experiences. 

Through  centers  serving  the  deaf  and  blind,  approxima  ely  2,600 
children  will  receive  ednc4itional  services  this  year,  a  tremendous  con- 
ti*ast  to  the  100  children  in  programs  when  Federal  effoits  began  in 
19f)S.  In  10  regions,  case  finding  and  diagnostic  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished and  as  a  result  more  than  5,000  such  children  have  been  identi- 
fied und  pro\*idod  with  special  services. 

Preparation  of  teachers  and  other  specialists  to  work  with  the  handi- 
capped is  of  vital  impoilance  because  of  the  luifiUed  need  for  such 
l)ersons.  When  the  Fedei^al  program  began  in  19G0  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  colleges  and  universities  which  provided  training  in  the 
special  education  area.  Today  more  than  800  institutions  offer  such 
training.  This  year  more  than  20,000  new  teachers  will  be  ready  for 
rlassroojn  duties  and  more  than  50,000  students  are  enrolled  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs. 

Through  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  program  for  the 
development  of  educational  technology  (part  F),  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf  are  made  available  each  year  in  evci\y  classroom  for  deaf 
ehildren.  There  have  been  more  than  1  million  viewings  of  educational 
and  recreational  films  forthedoaf  this  year  alone- 
Part  G  of  the  act  supports  model  programs  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities,  as  well  as. personnel  training  activities  through  a 
leadership  training  institute  at  the  TTniversity  of  Arizona.  This  year 
40  States  M'ill  participate  in  the  program  receiving  support  for  model 
projects.  In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  model  project  provided 
information  on  the  age  and  learning  characteristics  of  children,  plus 
the  area  of  education  about  which  information  was  needed,  to  a  com- 
^  '    putcr  resource  unit  in  Biiffalo,  sponsored  by  EHA  research 
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V^^mds.  The  comi^uter  analyzes  the  data  and  recommends  appropriate 
nrst-KUCtional  materials  for  teaching  a  given  skill  or  concept.  From 
the  acch'ity  supported  by  the  model  grant,  a  program  is  developing 
which  is  expected  to  serve  every  child  needing  such  assistance  in  the 
State,  i 

liesearch  funds  arc  authorized  by  part  E.  These  funds  are  closely 
tied  to  thc^major  missions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped such  d^:  Developing  full  services  for  handicapped  children; 
developing  programs  for  the  1  million  preschool  handicapped;  pro- 
viding career  or  yocational  education  for  teenage  and  older  handi- 
capped youth;  and  pi'oviding  sufficient  teachers  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  significanjcc  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  goes 
beyond  increasecK expenditures  and  proven  performance  in  a  humani- 
tarian cause.  This  act  has  provided  direction  to  the  States  in  terms 
of  tlie  realization  of  the  moral  commitment  to  educat^i  handicapped 
youngsters. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  passage  of  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  the  failure  of  many  St  ites  to  make 
a  commitment  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Federtl  assistance 
has  been  a  successful  catalyst  in  making  the  States  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  substantial  commitment  to  handicapped  children. 

There  are  several  indexes  available  that  demonstrate  this  increased 
commitment.  In  jfiscal  year  1966,  State  and  local  expenditures  for  the 
excess  costs  of  education  ofiiandicapped  children  were  $708  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  State  and  local  spending  for  this  purpose  had 
risen  to  almost  three  times  that,  over  $2  billion,  which  I  should  point 
out  is  substantially  greater  than  the  Federal  volume,  despite  the 
great  growth  in  the  Federal  volume. 

Another  index  of  the  extont  of  programs  and  projects  within  the 
States  is  the  number  of  personnel  employed  in  the  planning,  direction 
and  implementation  of  programs  for  handicapped  children.  The  num- 
ber of  State  specialists,  consultants — such  as  consultants  for  the  hear- 
ing impaired,  visually  impaired,  emotionally  disturbed — and  other 
special  education  leadership  positions — not  including  State  direcwrs — 
has  more  than  doubled  from  180  in  1064^65  to  371  in  1072-73. 

Since  we  now  possess  evidence  of  tlie  improved  State  concern  and 
capabilities,  we  believe  that  formula  grant  funds  now  operating 
through  State  agencies  for  operational  programs  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  can  be  included  in  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  with  confidence  that  the  States  will  maintain  their  support 
for  education  of  handicapped  children. 

The  advantage  of  revenue  sharing  is  that  citizens  in  the  States 
and  localities  will  liave  a  greater  influence  in  the  determination  of 
how  Federal  resources  should  be  allocated  within  their  States  and 
witlii])  their  school  districts? 

The  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973,  recently  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
proposes  to  inchide  funds  now  appropriated  for  tlie  education  of 
handicapped  students  under  the  following:  The  State  grant  program 
(part  B)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act;<the  program  for 
handicapped  children  in  State  institutions  authorized  by  title  ~.  ot 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  the  set-aside  for  the 
Iiandicapped  in  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act;  and  the  set-aside  for  handicapped  provided  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
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The  funds  for  the  purposes  of  these  fornuiha  grant  programs  are 
included  in  tlie  Better  Scliool  Act  in  a  special  earmarked  area  of 
assistance  for  education  of  the  liandicapped.  A  fund  transfer  autliority 
is  provided,  allowing  30  percent  of  the  funds  to  be  transferi'ed  at  the 
State's  discretion  to  or  from  the  area  of  assistance  for  the  handicapped, 
and  assistance  for  vocational  education. 

In  addition,  up  to  100  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for  sni:)portive 
services  and  materials  may  be  used  for  educatin^jf  the  handicapped, 
at  the  State's  cliscretion.  Funds  for  education  of  the  handicapped  M'ould 
be  spent  in  accordance  with  plans  Avhich  the  State  draws  up  under  an 
open  planning  process. 

The  discretionary  programs  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act — that  is,  the  remaining  six  parts  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  itself — as  mentioned  earliei*,  have  made  pos- 
sible valuable  progress  in  research,  innovation,  dissemination  and 
model  replication.  The  administration  supports  a  1-year  extension  of 
these  authorities.  We  recommend  against  a  longer  period  of  extension 
because  other  improvements  are  currently  under  study,  and  we  M^ould 
like  to  liave  the  opportunity  to  come  back  before  tlie  committee  with 
other  projects  on  tliese  project  grant  programs  within  the  year.  These 
alternatives  may  prove  to  be  more  efficient  and  productive  methods 
of  resource  allocation. 

We  also  7*e commend  against  increasing  the  present  authorization 
levels  Avhich  are  already  largei*  than  any  realistie  projection  of  actual 
funding  possibilities.  This,  as  we  liave  said  in  a  munhcv  of  other 
contexts,  simply  contributes  to  the  phenomenom  of  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectations. We  should  promise  no  more  than  can  be  reasonably  pi*o- 
duced  with  available  resources*  and  have  therefore  recommended 
authorization  levels  equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  that  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been,  a  dramatic  rise  over  the  past  10  yeai^. 

In  addition  to  the  points  concerning  extensions  and  funding  levels, 
we  oppose  the  provisions  in  S.  896  calling  for  the  associate  commis- 
sioner for  the  handicapped  to  repoit  directly  to  the  commissioner 
and  mandating  ceitain  GS-17  and  GS-18  level  positions  in  the  Bureau. 
We  do  not  think  that  mandating  administrative  stinictui'e  best  serves 
the  interests  of  efficient  management. 

As  we  have  said  again  in  a  number  of  other  contexts,  we,  like  prior 
administrations,  do  not  think  tlnit  mandating  administrative  structure 
l)est  serves  the  interests  of  specific  management. 

Legislative  provisions  mgai'ding  specific  personnel  grades  and  posi- 
tions should  be  confined  to  the  higlie^t  ]eve]s  v.itJiin  the  tigency.  I 
M'onld  like  to  point  out  fnither  that  the  associate  commissioner  already 
is  a  GS-17. 

Mr.  Chairman,  befoiT  closing  T  would  like  to  make  veiy  plaiirmy 
sincere  i^espect  for  the  hard  work  and  sincere  concei^n  that  you  and 
the  membei's  of  this  connnittee  have  always  displayed  toward  the 
physical  and  educational  needs  of  handicapped  pei^sons.  We  believe 
that  the  combination  of  the  Better  School^^Act,  and  a  1-yeai^  exten- 
sion of  the  discretionary  programs  authorized  Fy  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  will  continue  tlie  Federal  connnitment  to  educntion 
of  the  handicapped  and  will  provide  for  substantial  improvements  in 
the  delivery  system  for  Federal  resources. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Tliank  yoii,  Mr.  Socrotary.  Tlie  cliainnan  of  tlie 
subcoininit(-co,  Senator  Jennin<j:s  Kandolpli  of  We«t  Vir<j:inia,  is  nn- 
avoiclahly  absent-  this  aft  or  noon.  He.  has  asked  nie  to  delivei-  this  state- 
ment in  liis  Ix^lnilf  and  tlien.  ask  yon  s^)nie  questions. 

Tlic  statement  of  Senator  Kandolph  is  as  follows : 

Prkpahkd  S'fATK^iKNT  OF  HoN.  Jknxings  RANnoi.rii,  A  IT.S.  Skxator 
Fuo:Nr  tiik  Stai'k  of  AA^fst  VrK(;TxiA,  Cn.viu.MAX,  SuBCOMMrrnoE  on 
TiiK  IlAxniCArrEO 

As  yon  know,  tlic  Senate  Coinn:iittec  on  Laboi-  and  Pnblic  Welfare 
has  a.  lon<r  history  of  interest  and  involvement  in  tlie  deA'elopment  of 
pro<j:rnins  to  serve  handicapped  children.  Dnrin^  inteiisive  study  by 
this  connnittee  of  education  pro^n-ams  in  the  l^S.  Office  of  Education, 
it  was  the  decision  of  this  connnittee  that  specific  cate<j:orical  pix)<^n'anis 
for  handicapped  children  were  ne^ressary  if  these  childi'en  weretoliave 
an  equal  opportunity  for  education.  This  le<j:islation  was  carefully 
Icvcloped  and  recei\'ed  uiianinions  bij)artisan  support. 

The  committee  has  been  pleased  with  the  results  of  theSe  programs. 
These  conclusions  were  drawn  from, the  report  of  the  Depaitmojit  of 
Health,  Education,  and  AA^elfare  durincr  the  past  15  years.  The  very 
fact  that  in  1971  the  assist^int  secretary  for  education,  Dr.  Marland, 
declared  that  one  of  the  six  majoi-  goals  of  the  IT.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  ''api)ropriate  education  services  to  all  hanc^icapped  children 
and  yontir ■  led  us  to  believe  tliat  the  programs  in  tlie  ]3ureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  wei-e  operating  quite  effectively. 

Fi-om  the  testimony  presented  by  witness  after  witness  yesterday 
and  this  morning,  who  told  us  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs, 
we  Uiight  conclude  and.  it  was  suggested  that  these  progi-ams  sliould 
be  extended  for  7  years  in  order  to  assist  Dr.  Marland  in  keeping  his 
connnitment  to  the  handicapped  childi-en  of  our  Nation:  (1)  Deaf- 
blind  center-s,  (2)  researeli  foi' the  luuidicapped,  (^l)  training  of  teach- 
ei-s  foi"  the  handicapped,  (4)  support  for  regional  resources  centei'S, 
( 5 )  C41  i^t i  o  n ed  fi  1  ms  f  o  r  t)  i e  de a  f . 

These  congi*essionally  authorized  programs  are  p resent  1}'  supported 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicai)ped  Act. 

QTJKSTIONS  OF  SEXATOR  R^VXDOLPII 

Now  I  will  ask  Senatx>r  Randolph's  first  question  to  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary.  What  do  yon  propose  to  do  with  these  j)rogranls  undei'  your 
proposal? 

Mr.  KuRZMAx.  We  would  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  extend  the 
four-State  fonnula  grant  categories  as  part  of  a  single  new  category 
in  the  BeruM-  Schools  Act  eannarked  for  the  handicapped  indefinitely. 

The  l^ettor  Schools  Act,  which  the  Administration  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week,  does  not  have  an  expiration  date  in  it,  so  we  are  pi-o- 
))osing  to  continue  indefinitely. 

For  the.  renniiuiug  six  project  grant  authorities,  all  of  which  appear 
in  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act.  as  I  said  in  my  openiug 
stato.incnt,  we  would  propose  and  hope  to  have  our  bill  introduced 
that  was  transniitted  to  the  C(^ngivss  today,  a  1-year  extension,  not 
because  we  ]ntve  any  lack  of  confidence  in  tlieir  efficacy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  because  we  would  like,  asT  said,  to  have  an  oppoitunity  to  come 
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bixck  here  withia  a  year  to  discuss  with  you  again  M^hether  we  may 
have  discovered  some  better  way  to  do  it,  rather  than  through  tlie 
specific  categories  tliat  we  liavc  in  this  project  grant  authority. 

xSenator  STAFFom  Again  I  am  asking  this  question  for  Senator  Ran- 
do]i>]i.  AVill  it  be  possible  under  your  proposal  to  witlidraw  suiDpoil; 
from  tlie  above  programs?  Tliosc  are  tlie  ones  that  I  enumerated  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  No,  we  are  not  proposing  to  witlulraw  from  any 
activity  that  we  are  now  .engaged  in  with  regard  to  cchication  of  tlie 
handicapped.  In  fact,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  lOT-i  includes 
very  substantial  funding  for  all  of  these  purposes. 

We  would  prefer  only — and  this  is  why  we  propose  it — to  fold  those 
four  State  formula  grants  into  a  shigle  program  under^the  Better 
Schools  Act. 

Senator  Stafford.  Again,  who  will  decide  which  of  these  programs 
will  be  continued,  and  at  what  level  will  they  be  funded  ? 

Mr.  KuKZMAN.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  of  course  are  continuing 
them  all.  Under  the  four  which  we  propose  to  have  folded  together 
and  earmarked  for  the  handicapped  under  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
we  are  proposing  a  total  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  $164,878,000,  which 
represents  an  increase  over  the  amount  for  the  same  programs  under 
their  individual  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  amounted 
to  $119,300,000. 

For  the  six  remaining  project  grant  authorities  under  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act,  we  would  propose  to  include  $93,600,000 
which  sliows  a  decrease  from  the  $131  million  spent  in  1973,  reflecting 
in  part  the  increase  shifted  over  from  the  part  B  foi'mula  grant  pro- 
gram into  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

This  represents  in  total  a  percentage  slightly  higher  than  the  exist- 
ing percentages. 

CONTINGENCY  PLANS 

Senator  Stafford.  This  question  is  mine,  not  for  Senator  Randolpli. 
What  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  the  program  which  you 
plan  to  shift  over  to  the  Better  Schools  Act  if  in  fact  that  act  fails 
passage  of  the  Congress  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kw/MAX.  As  Secretary  Weinberger  has  indicated  on  several 
occasions  publicly,  as  the  President  has  as  well,  we  would  rather  not 
plan  for  failure.  * 

We  would  like  to  plan  for  success,  and  this  concept  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  the  past  2  years.  We  very  much  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  We  think  it  is  time  to  do  that,  and  we  world  like  to  assume 
the  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of  simplifying  tiit  le  programs. 

Senator  Staffohd.  If  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973  is  not  enacted 
by  June  30  of  this  year,  would  you  continue  to  fund  part  B  grants  to 
States  under  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  while  the  Con- 
gress considers  your  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Kxn?ZMAN.  I  think  this  is  much  the  same  question,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, and  I  think  the  same  answer  would  apply.  We  think  there  is 
time  to  get  action  by  the  Comrress  on  this  concept  of  consolidating 
pioirrams  already  runninir  through  the  States,  and  earmarking  for 
these  especiallv  vulnerable  groups  including  the  handicapped. 

Senator  Stafford.  Tlie  answer  is  you  are  planning  for  success,  and 
you  have  no  contingency  plan  in  case  of  delay  or  failure. 
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QUESTION  FROM  SENATOR  lUNDOLlHl 

I  liave  one  more  question  tliiit  is  from  Senator  Kandolpli.  Wluit  can 
you  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  under  your  proposal  tliat  you  cannot  do  under 
tlie  present  law  we  are  extending? 

Mr.  KuKZMAX.  The  principal  benefit  wliicli  we  feel  would  be  piined 
by  adoption  of  the  Jietter  Schools  Act  is  to  eliminate  the  enormous 
administrative  complexity  and  rigidity  which  we  find  in  having  82 
State  fornuda  grant  programs  operating,  uu)st  of  them  within  sepa- 
rate State  plans  which  require  enormous  checkoff  lists  against  all  the 
separate  statutory  bumps  and  wrinkles  in  those  programs — se]:)arate 
regulations  requiring  separate  guidelines,  separate  application  forms. 

When  one  loolcs  at  this  panoply  of  programs  one  fincls  they  do  tend 
to  clustei-  into  these  five  areas  of  iiid  to  the  disadvantaged,  aid  to  the 
handicapped,  aid  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  aid  to  students  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas  whose  parents  live  on  Federal  property,  and  aid 
for  supportive  services  and  materials. 

We  feel  that  if  we  have  this  consolidation  of  programs,  simplifying 
the  32  into  five,  requiring  a  much. simpler  State  plan,  which  we  would 
iiot  ask  to  approve  in  advance  but  whicli  we  would  monitor  to  make 
sure  that  tliese  five  Federal  priorities  were  in  fact  being  carried  out, 
that  we  would  have  a  better  capability  of  insuring  that  these  Federal 
('a])abilities  are  cai-ried  out  than  we  do  now  under  the  32. 

In  the  case  of  the  handicapped,  for  example,  we  find  we  are  talking 
about  four  dill'erent  progi'ams,  administered  by  essentially  four  dif- 
ferent agencies  witliin  the  Office  of  Education.  Each  of  these  tends 
to  be  replicated  at  the  State  level  with  four  different  organizational 
units,  and  the  same  is  true  at  the  local  educational  level,  and  also  often 
in  private  groups. 

We  think  they  ought  to  be  administered  through  a  single  simple 
State  plan  for  education  of  the  handicapped  which  is  monitored  by 
Dr,  ^lartin's  bureau.  Tliis  would  he  far  more  effective  in  our  judgment 
than  the  present  system. 

In  addition,  we  think  it  will  free  up  personnel  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  at  the  State  education  agency  level  as  well  as  localities 
in  having  to  file  all  of  these  separate  plans  .so  that  a  greater  effort 
can  be  made  at  the  Federal  level  to  make  sure  that  the  kinds  of  models 
wliicli  tlie  bureau  is  spon.soring  under  otlier  parts  of  tlie  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  will  actually  be  disseminated,  so  that  school 
svstems  and  parents  will  learn  of  the  kinds  of  breakthroughs  that 
have  been  achieved  in  various  parts  of  the  comitry.  ' 

The  sim]:)lificativMi  is  not  merely  a  bureaucratic  concern.  Tt  really 
means  there  is  going  to  be  more  compassionate  personnel  out  tluu-e 
trying  to  get  the  programs  that  ^  ork  into  use. 

XRRD  FOR  TRACITERS  OF  TTAXDTCAPPRn 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  still  a  critical  need  for  teachers  and  other  personnel 
to  work  with  the  liandicapped.  What  are  you  doing  to  recruit  such 
per.^ons,  and  pai'ticularly  what  is  being  done  to  recruit  the  general 
educators  who  are  unemployed  because  of  the  teacher  surplus  credit 
time? 
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Mv.  KunzMAX.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Martin  for  that. 

As  I  nientioiied  in  our  opening  statement,  tliis  has  been  one  of  the 
important  successes  marked  by  the  Ednc^ition  for  tlie  Handicapped 
Act,  and  the  Federal  catalytic  role. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  major  improvement  in  a  number  of  specialized 
personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  we  came  over  here  Dr.  Martin 
and  I  wore  talking  aLout  how  more  of  this  infusion  in  general  educa- 
tion work  can  come  about  to  sensitize  teachers  to  dealing  with  diversity 
among  students. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  Dr.  Martin  and  should  here,  too,  that  much 
a  similar  situation  existed  with  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  The 
effort  was  to  provide  Federal  funding  to  aid,  in  that  case,  desegregat- 
ing school  districts  to  adjust  to  a  new  situation. 

Getting  institutions  which  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the 
ordinary,  regular  student  with  no  special  problem,  sensitized  to  deal- 
ing with  students  that  do  have  sj^ecial  problems,  handicapped  children, 
requires  special  effoit. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  race,  in  the  case  of  the  r^hysically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  there  is  this  need  to  sensitize  and  to  prepare  the  regular 
institutions  to  absorb  the  difference.  It  is  so  important  obviously  for 
our  e)itire  society. 

Dr.  I^'Iartix.  We  have  been  aware.  Senator,  of  the  developing  teacher 
surplus  and  have  tried  to  employ  that  to  increase  tlie  enrollment  of 
special  education. 

Wo  have  done  this  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  The  first  way  has 
he9A\  to  make  more  flexible  our  grants  to  universities  so  that  rather  than 
limiting  those  grants  to  individual  scholarships,  we  gave  universities 
tlieir  choice  of  using  the  grants  for  institutional  support. 

For  example,  this  could  be  used  for  hiring  additional  faculty  mem- 
bers by  varying  the  rate  of  scholarship  assistance  to  students.  At  the 
same  time,  and  we  have  asked  the  universities  this  question,  If  we  have 
been  giving  you  x  dollars,  and  if  we  give  you  that  x  dollars  more 
flexibly  so  that  you  can  submit  a  plan  to  us  for  how  you  would  best  use 
it,  will  you  demonstrate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  trained? 

On  a  voluntary  basis  no\v  about  two-thirds  of  our  programs  have 
switched  over  to  this  kind  of  block  funding  within  the  university  base, 
and  have  projected  for  us  sharp  increases  in  the  output  of  student 
training,  not  only  those  receiving  Federal  aid  but  the  overall  program. 

So  tliis  year  we  had  expected  to  ha\'e  about  40,000  to  50,000  teach- 
ers— in  training  programs  aci*oss  the  comitry,  working  on  either  under- 
graduate or  graduate  degrees. 

That  increase  in  enrollment  which  I  suppose  has  almost  doubled 
diuMug  tlie  last  4  or  5  years  is  due"  in  good  part  to  many  of  the  people 
wlio  would  have  earlier  ti-ained  themselves  as  regulai*  classroom  teach- 
ers going  into  special  training  through  the  fellowship  aud  scholarship 
awards. 

The  second  part  of  our  strategy  has  been  to  work  with  State  educa- 
tion agencies  and  to  give  them  specific  funds  to  train  nonspecial  educa- 
tion teacliers  to  do  these  kinds  of  jobs. 

This  year  we  would  predict  ^about  15,000  teachers  will  receive  in- 
stitute training  or  pai't-time  traniing  to  develop  the  skills  necessary 
for  teaching  handicapped  children. 
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It  is  a  very  l)ifr  problem.  Oiiv  guess  is  that-  in  sonic  areas  less  than 
half  of  the  teachers  in  a  city  working  with  retarded  children  have 
certification. 

In  s\unniary,  then,  we  are  trying  to  reach  thisS  problem  in  two  ways. 
One  is  by  increasinir  the  fund.s  avaihible  on  (lie  ]:)reservice  level  and 
attracting  more  regular  classroom  teachers  into  special  ed;  the  second 
is  by  workij)g  tlirougli  tlie  State  education  agencies  to  [M'ovidc  in- 
service  training  to  touchers  who  are,  not  now  q\ialii1ed  to  teach  handi- 
capped children,  but  who  would  take  on-the-job  training  in  this  area. 

~         *^"kAIUA'  KDUC^ATIOX 

Senator  S^PArroKn.  l\Jy  next  question  has  to  do  with  the  early  educa- 
tion regional  I'esonrce  center  ]:)rogranis. 

These  progi'an^>s  were  to  ser\-e  as  models  to  entice  the  development 
of  similar  programs  undei'  State  and  local  funds.  What  evidence  do 
you  liave,  Mr.  Secretary  or  Dr.  Maiiin,  that  this  has  in  fact  been 
happening. 

Dr.  Maktix.  Senator,  this  has  been  a  very  effective  strategy,  and  it) 
is  one  of  the  things  that  the  States  have  shown  extreme  willingness  to 
participate  in.  Let  me  break  them  down  bit  by  bit. 

In  the  early  childhood  pi'ogram  we  now  have  in  place  approximately 
70  such  programs,  20. of  them  in  the  planning  stages  and  about  50 
operational.! 

Each  onef  of  those  projects  has  established  that  it  will  continue  it- 
self after  Federal  funding. 

Each  one  of  them  has  also  a  specifically  developed  plan  for  impact 
on  other  ])rojects.  For  example,  in  the  first  15  pi'ojects  we  funded,  we 
were  able  to  t  ace  last  year  105  separate  preschool  progi'ams  that  Iiad 
been  directly  impacted  by  those  15  that  had  modeled  or, replicated. 

In  several  instances,  for  example,  because  of  a  model  project  we  sup- 
port in  New  Jersey  which  has  been  recognized  as  offering  service  ^  of  a 
very  effective  kind,  State  legislation  is  now  being  considered  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  i:)roject  dii*ector  has  been  to  testify  at  the  legislature 
in  Trenton  about  that  program. 

Thi.3  legislation  proposes  to  replicate  witliin  the  State  the  kind  of 
model  program  that  the  Federal  Government  has  otVered. 

I  might  say  this  is  also  true  in  Vermont ;  that  one  of  the  first  projects 
we  supported  under  this  program  was  in  Vermont,  and  the  State  spe- 
cial education  people  have  looked  carefidly  at  that  program  and  have 
seen  it  as  a  model  for  the  de\-elopmeut  of  State  funding  in  that  area. 

In  the  learning  disability  area  we  followed  a  similar  strategy.  We 
wei'e  g-iven  a  small  amount  of  money — $1  million — we  could  spend  the 
first  yoar.  We  determined  we  might  get  first  priority  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  themselves,  .saving  to  them,  "If  vou  have  a  small  grant 
from  us  on  the  mcignitude  of  under  $25,000,  wo  would  like  vou  to  do 
two  things; 

PiiO,  to  do\-elop  a  model  program ;  and 

Two,  to  develop  a  re]-)lication  strateg^^  or  a  multiplier  sti'ategy  for 
how  your  program  would  then  become  the  base  for  accelerated  State 
funding." 

Tins  year  we  will  have  about  40  States  pai'ticipating  in  that  area. 
As  \vc  cited  in  the  testimony,  again,  an  example  in  New  Jei'sey  where 
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the  State  has  used  tliis  money  to  set  up  a  program  which  they  them- 
selves will  make  tlie  basis  of  the  State  funding  in  this  area. 

So  wlint  lias  liappencd  lias  happened  because  of  ver*y  good  coopera- 
tion really  between  State  education  agencies  and  the  Federal  GoverJi- 
ment  in  this  area ;  we  have  had  mutual  planning  to  try  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum mileage  out  of  Federal  dollars.  If  it  has  worked,  it  is  because  the 
States  have  been  willing  to  play  cooperative  kinds  of  games  with  us, 
and  to  invest  their  dollars  in  sue!)  a  way  that  they  cou]d  pick  tJ]em  up 
with  the  State  funding  and  invest  the  dollai'S. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  j^Iartin. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  few  other  questions,  but  I  am  ^oing  to  save 
your  time  and  the  subcommittee's  time,  and  ask  you  to  reply  to  them  in 
writing  for  the  record. 

Mr.  KxjRZMAX,  Absolutely. 

[The  questions  submitted  and  answers  supplied  follow :] 

Questions  Submitted  bv  Senator  Staffobd  to  Stephen  Kxjrzman,  Assistant 
Sf.crf.tary  for  Lf.gislatuhe,  hew,  with  Rp^sponses 

Question  No.  1,  How  would  you  descrihc  the  purpose  of  the  Edueaiion  of  the 
Handiedpped  Aei  in  the  total  state  effort  to  edneate  handicapped  children? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicap]>efl  Act  is  to  help  State 
and  local  .school  systems  acquire  nnalified  personnel,  knowledge,  media,  materi- 
als, and  services  needed  to  initiate,  expand,  and  improve  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped  children.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  such  areas  as  (1)  preschool  education  of  very  young  handi- 
capped children,  (2)  education  of  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  children, 
.such  as  those  who  are  hoth  deaf  and  blind,  (3)  personnel  preparation,  (4)  pilot 
testing  and  demonstrating  of  innovative  practices  and  procedures,  and  f5) 
methods  for  finding  and  educationally  disagnosing  unserved  and  underserved 
handicapped  children. 

Question  No,  2,  What  is  the  atate^s  role  and  responsibility  in  the  eduoatioii  of 
the  handieapped  ehild? 

Answer.  The  primary  responsihilify  for  the  education  of  all  our  children  rests 
with  State  and  local  governments.  State  constitutions  and  laws  generally  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children. 
Most  States  also  have  special  laws  which  specifically  mandate  the  provision  of  a 
publicly  supported  education  for  handicapj>cd  children.  A*^^  the  close  of  the 
31)72  legislative  sessions  across  the  U.S.,  a  rotal  of  42  States  had  some  form  of 
mandatory  legislation. 

Efowever,  the  mere  existence  of  mandatory  legislation  does  not  guarantee  that 
handicapped  children  will  receive  the  educational  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Unfortunately,  because  of  limited  financial  and  lumiau  resources,  lack 
of  knowledge,' and  deflciences  in  State  laws,  some  handicapped  children  are  ex- 
cluded from  school  entire'y  and  nmny  others  are  not  receiving  the  special  educa- 
tion services  required  bj  their  learning  problems.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
identify  positive  gains  by  States  in  extending  equal  educational  opportunities 
to  handicapped  children,  large  numbers  of  handicapiM?d  continue  to  be  ignored — 
ignored  with  regard  to  tran.sportiition  or  physical  facilities  because  they  cannot 
make  u.se  of  what  is  available — neglected  with  regard  to  long-term  educational 
opportunities,  or  neglected  because  even  minimal  special  education  services  hav« 
not  been  developed  by  .some  States. 

Question  No.  S,  What  is  the  Federal  role  and  responsibilitp  in  the  edueatim  of 
the  handica.ppcd  child? 

Do  you  feci  that  the  Federal  role  is  of  sufficient  fiscal  size  to  really  help  the 
states  financial  burden  as  they  7nove  to  educate  all  handicapped  children? 

Answer.  Tlie  special  needs  of  handicapi>ed  children  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  matter  of  upmost  concern  to  the  Federal  government.  The  basic  goal  of  the 
Federal  effort  in  education  for  the  handicapped  is  to  provide  for  equity  and 
cquaHty  of  education.  The  Office  of  Education  }ias  undertaken  a  commitment  to 
insure  that  by  19R0  all  handicapped  children  are  receiving  adequate  spe<*ial  odu* 
cation  services  to  enable  them  to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  and  thereby 
reduce  their  degree  of  dependency.  This  commitment  for  equal  educational  op- 
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portunity  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  placed  on  oach 
individual  in  our  society  and  on  his  rights  as  a  human  being. 

This  couimitmeut  and  its  accompanying  goal  will  continue  to  require  a  long 
range  and  phased  attack  from  the  Federal  governniont  with  consistent  and 
phmned  coordination  with  State  and  local  governments.  To  fufill  the  goal  wo  will 
rely  heavily  on  joint  planning,  demonstration  models  and  targeting  resources  to 
solve  siwcific  problems. 

Since  its  inception,  Federal  funding  for  the  Education  of  the  Handioappecl 
Act  has  incrc^'ised  from  $37.5  uiillion  in  imi  to  $110  million  in  1S)72.  Total 
Office  of  Education  expenditures  for  the  Handicapped  in  Fiscal  Yoar  1072  were 
$204.3  million  which  include^:  funds  from  other  programs  such  a.s  Title  I.  ESEA, 
and  Vocational  Education  which  support  handicapped  children.  Fiscal  Year 
1973  figures  will  show  another  substantial  increase,  particu'  irly  in  the  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

Tlie  Federal  government  will  continue  to  provide  resources  r^>  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  children,  hut  State  and  local  education  authori- 
ties must  make  the  hard  decisions  about  how  to  apply  these  resources.  To 
enable  State  nnd  local  authorities  to  do  this  more  effectively,  the  Administra- 
tion's Better  Schools  Act  of  1973  proposes  that  formula  assistance  to  the  States 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  he  included  as  a  special  earmark  in  a  new 
svstem  of  education  revenue  sharing, 

*  Question  No.  J/.  Tn  view  of  the  answers  to  ihe  preeeding  queetioius,  how  ean 
the  State  ami  Federal  govermnent  most  effectivelv  provide  -for  equal  -^dueaiional 
nj)i)ortu7itty  of  all  handieapped  ehiJdreu? 

An.swor.  Since  pas.sage  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Federal 
assistance  has  been  a  catalyst  in  generating  State  and  local  commitment  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  handicapped.  Significant  increases  in  State  and  local 
expenditures  for  the  excess  costs  of  educating  handicapped  children  have 
occurred.  For  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  19C>G,  such  expenditures  amounted  to 
$708  million,  while  in  Fi.scal  Year  1972  .spending  for  this  purpose  increased  to 
over  $2  billion.  However,  States  and  local  school  districts  must  substantially 
iucrea.s<»  the  level  of  financial  and  hiunan  resources  committed  to  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  if  the  level  of  services  to  handicapped  children  is  to 
increase  quantitatively  or  aualitatively.  Local  ^>chool  boards,  faced  with  tax- 
payer resistance  and  intense  competition  for  financial  resources,  often  fund 
less  expensive  programs  which  will  serve  greater  numbers  of  children.  The 
(lev^l()p^uent'bf  model  innovative  programs  and  practices  which  local  di.stricts 
can  adapt  and  replicate  is  essential  and  more  adequately  trained  staff  arc 
recpiired.  While  te^acher  suniluses  tend  to  erist  in  some  fields  of  education, 
si>ecial  educators  remain  in  short  sui^idy,  This  is  particularly  l^rue  in  t«^rtain 
geographic  locations  and  also  with  regard  to  .specialities  in  certain  types  of 
handicapped  conditions.  T!:e  Federal  government  needs  to  continue  its  finan.ual 
technical  assistance  and  resea  -ch  efforts  to  assist  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  in  providing  equal  educational  opportunit.*  for  handicapped  childn^n. 

Question  No.  5.  The  Ed  tt  eat  ion.  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (ffew  out  of  the 
realization,  hy  the  Cony  re  as  that  handicapped  icere  not  reeeiviny  equal  treat- 
ment under  other  Federal  edueatio^i  proyrams.  Do  yon  heliiyce  thift  in  still 
true?  Why? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  in  recent  years  signilivaut  improvements  have  been 
made  in  obtaining  equal  treatment  for  handicapped  children  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  Our  evidence  indicates  that  improved  State  concern  and  capa- 
bilities, coupled  with  Federal  aj?sistauce  and  direction,  has  led  to  more  equitable 
treatnuMit  of  handicapped  children.  Recent  court  decisions  have  also  played 
a  key  vole  in  improving  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  however,  there  is  still 
a  need  to  earmark  Federal  funds  for  the  handicapped,  ns  we  propose  to  do 
under  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973. 

Qties'tion  No.  G.  Does  the  exist  in  y  Federal  law  favor  separate  education  and. 
institutions  for  the  handicapped  child  rather  than  the  regular  edneaticn,  environ- 
mentf  Do  State  laws? 

Answer.  State  and  Federal  .service  programs  for  handicapped  children  often 
l^egau  by  establishing  and  improving  large  central  residential  special  schools 
for  handicapped  children.  In  addition,  programs  in  local  public  schools  often 
started  as  .special  separate  classes  restricted  to  the  handicapped.  Siwcial  :  epa- 
rate  Sfhools  also  can  be  found  in  local  .school  districts.  During  the  past  l?w 
years  and  especially  the  recent  decade,  deinstitutionalization  and  desegrogotWju 
or  "mainst reaming"  of  lir.ndi capped  children  has  become  a  major  trend.  Expert 
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support  is  made  nvnilable  to  regular  classroom  teachers  and  the  children  on  a 
part  dav  or  part  week  basis.  Institutional  and  special  residential  school  enroU- 
mentH  have  begun  to  fall  off  while  local  school  provisions  for  traditionally 
institutionalized  more  seriously  handicapped  children  are  showing  rapid  ex- 
pansion. All  State  education  agencies  report  phms  and  programs  for  "main- 
streaming"  the  more  niiUlly  handicapped  during  the  current  school  year.  State 
laws  which  foruiciiy  favored  separate  segregated  programs  for  the  handicapped 
have  for  the  mo.st  part  been  repealed  or  amended.  Almost  all  1967  funds  under 
the  P.L.  81)-313  iimendment  to  Title  I.  ESEA  were  expended  on  services  for 
children  residing  in  State  operated  or  supported  special  residential  schools. 
r>uring  the  current  school  year  only  about  50%  of  the  funds  are  spent  on  resi- 
dential students.  VJj.  S9-r>13  funds  frequently  are  used  to  help  students  make 
the  transition  from  large  central  schools  to  their  home  communities.  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  funds  are  spent  largely  on  the  development,  testing, 
and  model  demonstration  of  new  and  more  cost  effective  models  i^or  serving 
handicapped  children  and  rarely  on  the  more  traditional  separate  special  class 
model  even  for  moderately  handicapped  children.  :^rost  preschool  projects  and 
even  some  for  deaf/blind  children  are  largely  Integra  ted  programs. 

Question  No.  7.  Do  you  h^vc  any  comments  to  offer  on  S.  Sj,  the  ''Autistic 
Children  Research  Act?" 

Answer.  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  currently  has  leg- 
islative authority  to  provide  research,  training,  and  service  associated  funds  for 
programs  working  with  autistic  children.  These  programs  are  administered  within 
tlie  Bureau's  Pivision  of  Research,  Division  of  Training  Programs,  and  Division 
of  Educational  Services. 

Tile  approximate  amount  of  funds  which  we  spent  on  behalf  of  autistic  and 
othrir  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children  iii  Federal  programs  admin- 
istered by  BEH  is  $22  million. 

There  is  a  history  of  legislated  authority  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Federal  government  on  behalf  of  autistic  children  even  though  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  parent  with  an  unserved  child,  not  enough  is  being  done. 
Basically  the  States  mu.st  guarantee  and  education  for  every  child  and  the 
Federal  role  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  to  initiate,  expand,  and  impiove 
educational  services  to  handicapped  children  and  to  offer  research  and  per- 
sonnel training  support  to  .he  States  in  carrying  out  their  basic  responsibility 
to  educate  their  children. 

We  do  not  believe  that  S.  34  is  necessary  or  desirable  at  tJiis  time. 

Question  No.  8.  Does  the  Department  of  HEW  have  any  programs  to  screen 
elementary  age  school  children  with  specific  learning  disaWitiesf  Would  you 
comment  on  8.  80 8 f 

An.sweT.  There  are  no  specific  programs  geared  to  this  task,  however,  under 
the  Part  G,  Title  VI  Program  administered  by  BEH.  there  are  pilot  attempts 
at  mass  screening  by  States,  or  regions  within  States.  Through  Part  G,  the  State 
of  Washington's  "precision  teaching"  methods  will  screon  all  elementary  school 
age  children  for  tJie  State's  definition  of  J^nrning  Disabled.  Utah,  using  Regional 
Resource  Center  (Part  F)  funds,  will  screen  the  records  of  children  in  soliool  and 
administer  tests  to  a  large  number  of  children  felt  to  be  of  high  risk.  To  date, 
liowever,  these  attempts  are  largely  experimental  and  are  not  eagerly  sought 
by  other  States  because  of  cost,  existing  service  delivery  patterns,  etc. 

The  proposed  Better  School  Act  of  1073  eannarks  substantial  funds  in  the  areas 
of  Handicapped  Education  and  Supporting  Services  and  Materials  which  may 
be  used  for  activities  such  as  screening  of  elementary  age  school  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities.  Furthermore,  it  would  allow  the  State  and  local 
education  agencies  to  administer  such  a  program  on  their  own  discretion  rather 
than  by  meeting  the  requirements  in  the  guidelines  and  regulations  of  a  new 
Federal  program.  Estahlishmei.t  of  such  a  new  Federal  program  as  S.  808  pro- 
poses is  inconsistent  with  the  Administration's  policy -of  placing  greater  control 
of  Federal  resources  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  citizens.  For  the  above 
reasons  we  reconnnend  against  favorable  consideration  of  S.  808. 

Senator  SrArroRD.  I  yield  to  tlie  distinornished  cliairman  of  the  full 
.committee.  Senator  Williams  of  New  »Tei*sey . 
Senator  WiIvLtams.  Tliank  yon  veiy  jnuch. 

Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  last  statements  you  made  indicated  that 
you  hoped  the  concentration  will  he  on  programs  which  work,  suggest- 
ing that  some  of  them  are  not  effective. 
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MHiicli  ones  have  you  found  to  be  ine.ffccti\'e  in  tlie  area  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped? 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  None,  Mr.  Chairman.  AVe  are  not  proposing  to  ter- 
minate any  program.  AAHiat  wo  are  ])roposino-  to  do  is  to  make  the 
delivery  of  tliese  foiu*  •itatc  fonnula  grant  progi'anis  moi'e  efficient,  in- 
volving less  overliead  and  thei'efore  more  money  left  for  actual  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  chiMren  through  the  consolidation  of  those  four 
in  the  ]3etter  Schools  Act. 

In  the  case  of  the  project  grant  programs,  wc  propose  to  continue 
those  for  another  year,  and  to  come  back  hei-e  and  to  ask  foi-  further 
^^gislation  at  that'jx)int,  having  looked  at  those  again  from  i!ie  point 
of  view  of  whether  we  could  improve  the  delivei'y  of  those  too. 

Senator  Williajes.  Where  have  you  s]:)otted  the  need  for  better 
dcliveiy?  You  are  answering  ni}-  fii^t  question.  You  found  some  fail- 
ures, because  you  are  Reeking  better  delivery.  Where  are  the  failures 
that  require  better  delivery f  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  As  I  answered  Senator  Tvandolph's  earlier  question, 
we  think  that  it  is  a  general  failure  in  delivery  to  have  82  prograins 
all  miming  thi'oiigh  our  State  education  agencies  on  a  forinula  basis, 
all  of  which  or  most  of  which  I'equire  a  separate  State  \)]im^  separate 
set  of  regulations,  separate  set  of  guidelines,  all  with  diftcrent  require- 
ments, with  sopai'atc  bureaucracy  at  our  level,  tlie  Federal  head- 
quarters, and  at  the  regional  ofiices  of  HEW,  separate  bureaucracy  for 
each  of  them  at  tlie  State  level. 

Senator  Wii^i.iA?^rs.  Would  you  be  more  specific  about  this.  Then 
we  will  have  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  The  specific  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  think 
tliis  kind  of  duplication  of  effort  in  32  

Senator  WiLtJA:\rs.  Would  you  give  me  an  area  where  there  is  dupli- 
cation of  programing,  for  example,  in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  au- 
tistic youngsters?  That  is  one  specific  area. 

I  would  suggest.  Dr.  Martin,  you  might  come  in  on  this.  You  are  in 
the  place,  and  this  is  your  responsibility. 

Dr.  Mautix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  WTLLTA:\rR.  Just  that  one.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  in 
2  days  now  about  one  of  the  areas  hardest  to  reach,  the  autistic  young- 
ster. Is  there  any  duplication  of  Federal  effoit  in  this  area? 

Dr.  Mahttx.  With  regai'd  to  the  autistic.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe 
tliere  is  duplication.  I  think  we  are  just  beginning,  in  fact,  to  develop 
enough  ])rograms  for  the  autistic  youngsters.  That  is  not  right  now 
a  pait  of  State  plan  efFoit  that  Mr.  Kurzman  was  addressing  him- 
self to. 

Senator  Wii.liat^es.  I  think  it  more  appropriate  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
some  of  the  horrible  examples  that  you  are  trying  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  KuRz:\rAX.  Let  me  jumj)  in,  Mr.  Chairnia)i.  In  the  Better  Schools 
Aet  we  are  talking  about  folding  four  programs,  two  pieces  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  one  piece  of  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  one  piece  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Aet  into  a  single  State  plan. 

Right  now  there  are  four  differeiit  ])rog/*ams  there,  and  they  op- 
erate through  basically  four  different  bureaus  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. In  many  instances  they  operate  through  dift'erentbureaus  in  Stat-e 
education  agencies  in  tlie  50  States  and  tlie  territoriCvS,  and  the  same 
is  often  true  at  the  local  educational  level. 
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We  are  not  curiratly  dealing  witli  the  problems  of  the  liandicapped 
child  in  a  coordinated  single  ^vay  under  Dr.  Maiiin's  leadei-ship,  but 
instead  in  a  fragmented  fashion  among  three  other  programs  as  well 
as  )'is. 

W e  think  it  would  be  simpler  and  easier  to  track  wliat  o.ffect  Federal 
i-nancial  assistance  has  and  actually  to  monitor  wlictlier  tlie  money 
is  )3eing  used  by  the  States  and  the  counties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jjandicapped  if  it  were  provided  under  a  single  fonnula. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  dealing  with  vocational  education,  where 
does  this  fit  into  your  folding  and  process  ? 

Mr.  KtvRZMAx.  For  vocational  education,  Mr.  Chairmaji,  the  number 
of  duplicative  programs  involved  is  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
the  handicapped.  Here  we  have  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Part  B, 
comparable  to  the  part  B  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act 

We  have  the  disadvantaged  set  aside  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  permanent  appropriation  under  tlie  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
(•(msumer  and  homemaking  education,  part  F  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  work-study  portion  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
Part  H;  cooperative  education  under  part  G  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act ;  State  advisoiy  councils,''part  A ;  part  D  of  the  research  grants 
to  the  States;  part  C — all  running  now  through  State  agencies,  all 
involving  separate  applications,  many  of  them  involving  separate 
State  plans,  all  with  separate  bumps  and  wrinkles. 

Basically  these  programs  all  i)rovide  aid  for  vocational  education, 
and  in  our  view  all  ought  to  be  given  to  the  States  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, but  without  all  the  bumps  and  wrinkles  particular  to  tlie 
individual  titles. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  money  separately 
stated  for  vocational  education  under  your  proposal. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  Earmarked ;  that  is  correct 

Senator  Williams.  Earmarked  for  vocational  education? 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  Yes.  The  same  is  true  for  the  handicapped.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Senator  WiLLiA:srs.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  special  category  foi* 
the  handicapped  in  vocational  education? 

Mr,  Ktj3?zmax,  No,  no,  I  am  sorry.  Under  the  Better  Schools  Act 
there  would  be  five  earmarks,  one  for  the  disadvantaged,  one  for  the 
handicapped,  one  for  vocational  education,  one  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  one  for  the  supportive 
services  and  materials. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  fold  in  the  moneys  otherwise 
spent  under     State  formula  grants. 

Senator  Williai^is.  Of  those  five  categories  in  a  sense  drawing  from 
the  same  broad  fund? 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  We  are  proposing  to  have  appropriated  a  single  sum 
under  this  act  Avhich  would  then  have  earmarks,  percentage  earmarks, 
for  each  of  the  national  priority  areas  I  have  just  identified. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  any  community  would  have  a 
l)ercentage  of  its  money  earmarked  for  the  five  areas  that  you  have 
designated.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  KuiWMAN..No.  Each  State,  Senator,  Avould  have  just  as  they  do 
now  a  State  share  based  on  the  allocation  formula  outlined  in  the 
Better  Schools  Act. 
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Senator  WiLUA^rs,  How  does  a  cominunify  laiow  what  percentage  it 
IS  to  apply  to  the  handicapped? 

Mn  KuRz.^rAN.  It  would  do  tiiis  by  starting  with  the  Federal  alloca- 
tion made  to  the  State  and  earmarked  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Then  the  State  works  out  a  i)lan  for  spending  tljcse  funds  on 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  mett  tiie  i.eeds  of  their  handicapped 
students. 

A  State  could  transfer  up  to  30  percent  from  vocational  bducation, 
into  the  liandicapped  or  the  disadvantaged  earmarks.  It  could  also 
transfer  to  the  disadvantaged,  into  the  handicapped  or  vocational 
education  earmarks,  up  to  100  percent  of  the  funds  eannarked  for 
supporting  services  and  materials. 

But  one  category  which  would  not  be  divertable  to  or  from  any  other 
earmark,  just  as  at  p/'esent,  is  the  impact  aid  money  for  students  whose 
parents  reside  on  Federal  property. 

Senator  Williams,  What  about  the  community  near  tlie  base  ?  Would 
that  community  have  an  opportunity  to  take  money  for  what  had  been 
impacted  aid,  take  money  from  the  other  categories,  and  apply  it  to 
what  had  been  impacted  aid? 

Mr.  KuRZ^rAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Williams.  All  of  the  students  do  not  live  on  the  base,  you 
know  that.  Impacted  aid  goes  to  a  school  district  wliere  the  youngsters' 
parents  are  in  the  service  and  they  live  in  town.  Wliere  does  that 
money  come  from  ? 

Mr.  IvuRz^rAX.  Yes;  we  are  proposing  that  program  terminate  like 
a  number  of  others  

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  all  the  other  programs.  We  know. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN,  President  Nixon  is  seeking  to  terminate  impact  aid 
"R"  prograrr  because  we  think  it  is  inecjuitable. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  feel  that  m  that  situation  where  suddenly 
the  community  loses  that  contribution  they  will  be  in  a  position  where 
there  a  high  degree  of  circumstantial  probability  that  they  will  put 
what  diey  should  in  education  for  handicapped  youn^^ters? 

Mr.  KtTRZMAN.  I  tliink  that  with  the  attention  wliich  -^jrtunately 
is  now  being  paid  the  problems  of  handicapped,  the  hand)  mpped  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Senator  Williams,  Attention  now.  I  think  you  share  all  of  our  pride 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  something  to  do  with  that  increased 
attention  to  the  services  and  educational  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Kur;5MAn.  Indeed  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Williams,  It  certainly  has  followed  a  specific  Federal 
attention.  We  had  a  diagram  today  showing  us  the  percentage  of  funds 
under  general  education  legislation  that  went  to  handicapped  children 
in  various  areas  that  were  later  developed  under  titles  of  our  Federal 
programs.  Ten  percent  of  the  scliool  population  were  getting  as  low 
as  1  percent  of  the  vocational  education  money,  2A  percent  of  the 
money  in  the  areas  now  served  by  title  I. 

This  was  tnie  all  the  way  down  the  line  until  we  specified  the  handi- 
capped. The  handicapped  were  getting  far  less  than  the  population 
figure  would  suggest.- 

Mr.  KuRzMAN.  We  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  tnie,  and  as  my 
direct  statement  indicates,  we  think  the  situation  has  improved  very 
^  substantially. 

ERIC 
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Senator  "Williams.  If  it  has  improved  so  imicli.  why  arc  you  just 
Iv^nt  on  clianging  tlic  wliolo  approach  ? 

Xtjkzman.  We  are  not  bout  on  clianfriu^r  tlic  v>*liolo  approacli. 
We  just  want  to  improve  a  piece  of  it.  "We  arc  proposin^r  to  extend,  for 
1  year  tlie  project  grant  i^rogranis.  We  are  not  even  discnssiii*:^  tliat  at 
this  point  in  any  otTicr  way,  Mr.  Cl.ainnan. 

"We  are  jiot  proposing  to  changes  it  at  tliis  time.  Wo  are  proposing 
to  change  the  four  formula  grant  programs  I  montionoci  previously 
because  wc  think  tliey  will  work  betcr  for  the  handicapped  if  they 
arc  consolidated  into  a  single  delivcrv  system. 

Senator  "Williams.  I  have  the  deepest  apprehension  about  what 
you  arc  proposing.  We  have  seen  this  approach  in  other  areas,  a 
dramatic  change  of  sometliing  that  is  in  place.  J  recall  i^'hcn  they 
killed  the  Job  Corps  and  all  in  the  name  of  improving  the  Job  Corps. 

I  had  long  talks  with  the  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Scliultx — T  am 
no  prophet — but  I  knew  what  was  good  because  I  had  spent  scores 
of  hours  with  the  youngsters  and  with  the  program,  and  T  knew  it— 
not  all  of  it — hut  what  I  saw  in  niy  Stato  I  knew,  and  it  worked. 

They  were  going  to  improve  it.  You  know  what  has  happened.  It  is 
dead. 

"We  had  testimony  yesterday,  and  then  we  liad  an  opportunity  to 
talk  at  some  length  with  Senator  W^addcll  from  South  Carolina.'  He 
was  talking  to. us  about  a  noble  program  that  developed  in  liis  State 
under  the  OEO  funding. 

This  was  to  reach  dropout  youngstci*s  from  very  poor  backgrounds, 
bring  them  into  a  training  program  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  care 
o^  +Kr,  irientally  ret^irded  youngsters — greatly  successful. 

With  the  demise  of  OEO  the  rug  is  pulled  out  from  under  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  KuRziMAX.  I  cannot  answer  on  the  first  exomple. 

On  the  second  example,  my  imdei-standing  is  that  a  number  of  the 
])rograms  that  OEO  is  presently  funding  are  being  transferred  to 
TIEW  to  be  combined  with  other  programs. 

Senator  Willtaims.  The  same  old  baloney. 

Mr.  KuRziMAX.  It  is  not  baloney,  Senator.' 

Senator  Williaisis.  It  is  just  exactly  like  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  KuRZMAK.  The  President  transferred  the  ITeadstart  program 
to  HEW,  and  it  has  expanded  enormously  siiice  then. 

Senator  "Wiijjaims.  "Why  are- we  just  inundated?  Tliroe  weeks  ago 
Ihey  were  coming  from  the  rafters  explaining  the  total  connnunity 
fear — literally  fear — at  the  loss  of  lieadstart. 

Mr.  KuRZMAx.  I  think,  Senator^  there  is  apprehonsio]i  when  any- 
thing is  changed. 

Senator  AVilliams.  Why  change  somethiiig  that  is  working?  If  it 
does  not  work,  then  get  rid  of  it,  but  I  am  only  asking  what  is  not 
working. 

Mr.  KunzMAX.  We  think  that  these  32  ]>rograms  do  not  work  as 
well  as  they  would  if  Ihey  were  5. 

Many  of  the  education  groups  for  years  have  soufrht  this  con- 
solidation as  programs  ha^-e  gotten  more  and  more  prolific. 

Wo  think  it  is  self-evident  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  overhead. for  all  of  these  consolidated  programs  releasing  liicre 
of  the  funds,  as  these  funds  are  increasing,  for  the  actual  services  and 
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less  for  the  paperwork  shuffling  which  regrettably  exists  when  we 
have  32  of  these  formula  programs. 

Senator  Willtams.  You  say  on  page  4  that  the  uclvantage  of  reve- 
nue sharing  is  that  citizens  in  the  States  and  localities  will  have  a 
greater  influence  in  the  determination  of  liow  Federal  resources  should 
be  allocated. 

How  did  you  arrive  at  that?  Is  this  what  the  people  want,  und,  if 
so,  how  do  the  people  register  with  your  de2)artniont? 

Mr.  Ktjrzmax.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  tenet  of  this 
administration. 

Senator  Williams.  Plow  did  they  arrive  at  it?  We  get  petitioned 
b}^  all  kinds  of  people,  beneficiaries  as  well  as  professionals,  and  they 
just  do  not  buy  tliis  approach  at  all. 

Where  do  you  get  this  tenet — fi'om  on  high  ? 

ilr.  KuRZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  it  from  observation  of  the 
way  programs  actually  operat^i,  and  the  resentment  that  comes  about 
when  comnuniities  feel  that  programs  are  not  working  properly.  They 
come  to  us,  in  fact  my  office  gets  thousands  of  letters  from  all  over, 
just  like  yours,  complaining  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  funding 
through  this  maze  of  306  specific  programs  that  HEW  administ-ei^. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  it  is  like.  We  have  had  conversa- 
tions about  some  of  those  applications  ourselves.  The  system  is  almost 
impenetrable,  it  is  so  complicat<id. 

The  complexity  goes  down  in  the  Stat^i  formula  grant  programs 
which  are  the  only  ones  we  are  talking  about  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act,  into  the  State  level  whore  local  communities  have  to  vie  for  funds. 

Senator  Williams.  My  friend,  wlien  you  got  into  tliis  revenue  shar- 
ing, you  think  you  have  clamor  and  complaint  novr.  wait  until  you 
hear  from  the  handicapped  educators  when  they  cannot  get  what 
Ihey  laiow  they  can  use  successfully  because  they  arc  in  competition 
with  programs  that  have  more  and  louder  supporters. 

Mr.  KuRZMAX,  We  feel  that  that  kind  of  competition  should  take 
place  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Senator  Williams.  You  want  to  just  brush  it  right  out  of  your  head. 
I  know  it.  You  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  and  can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Senator  Williams.  Do- not  sell  this  as  good  for  the  States.  Lay  it 
right  on  the  line.  You  are  throwing*" the  burden  to  them;  it  is  theirs. 
They  are  going  to  get  less  money,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  draw 
more  from  their  property  taxes,  and  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  KmRz:MAX.  Let  me  just  set  the  facts  straight  on  that  last  point. 
We  are  proposinj^*  teiMnination  for  those  progi'ams  which  we  say  have 
outlived  their  usefulness. 

Senator  Williams.  AAHiich  ones  have  outlived  their  usefulness? 

Mr.  KuRZMAX.  None  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
handicapped. 

•   Senator  Williams.  Impacted  aid  ? 

Mi\  Kurzman.  Impacted  aid,  the  library  programs. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  library  programs? 

Mr.  KuRZMAx.  Title  II  and  title  V,  ESEA. 

Senator  Williams.  They  have  outlived  their  i^^efulness? 

Mr.  Kurzman.  We  believe  that  there  are  higher  educational  prior- 
ities than  the  .school  library  program. 


Senator  Williaivis.  You  do  not  need  to  say  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  No.  We  think  those  programs  should  be  phased  out 
because  it  is  just  plain  inequitable. 

Senator  Williams.  Title  V  is  leadership  training. 

Mr.  IvuRZMAN.  No.  Title  V,  ESEA,  provides  funds  for  the  salaries 
of  State  education  agency  employees. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  training  of  leadership  personnel  for  the 
State  agencies  is  included ;  is  that  right? 

We  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  tliat  tliis  was  so  vital. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  That  is  not  our  understanding. 

Senator  Williams.  We  do  not  have  a  lO-mniute  rule  here,  do  we?. 
Senator  Schweiker. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Be  my  guest,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  you  would  like 
to  speak  any  more.  , 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  just  starting  to  talk  about  iiupacted  aid. 
It  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  You  did  not  know  that? 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Vermont. 

Senator  Staffoi  n.  I  have  nothing  at  this  point. 

Senator  Willi^\  'is.  Senator  Beall. 

STATO    I'^ULFILLMENT    OF   IIUMA^'^  NEEDS 

Senator  Beall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  listened  with  some  interest  to  your  testimony,  and  I  nuist  confess, 
although  I  have  read  all  the  press  releases  and  some  of  the  synopsis 
on  the  Better  School  Act,  I  have  not  read  the  proposal  in  detail,  and 
I  hope  to  do  that  at  an  early  date. 

I,  of  course,  am  leather  sensitive,  havii^  a  constituency  wiiich  this 
affects  so  nuich.  I  think  some  acconn^iodaticn  will  have  to  be  made,  but 
1  am  not  going  to  discuss  tliat  here  today  because  I  a^ree  I  do  not  think 
that  impacted  aid  as  constituted  is  a  good  way  to  distribute  Federal 
funds. 

But  I  believe  that  you  cannot  just  cut  it  off.  You  have  to  come  up 
with  alternative  proposals  that  are  more  fair,  more  equitable,  before 
eliminating  the  money  altogether.    "       "  -^L 

For  instance,  in  Prince  Geoi'ges  County  there  is  $9  million  in  im- 
pacted aid.  This  obviously  has  been  budgeted  and  if  the  administration 
is  going  to  eliminate  this  money,  there  is  a  $9  million  deficit. 

Jl  think  the  Federal  Government  does  have  some  responsibility  in 
those  comnumities  w^here  the  Federal  Government  provides  property 
for  which  no  real  pi'operty  taxes  ai'e  received,  but  that  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  I  wull  not  pui'sne  tliat  furtlier  today. 

I  do  agree  with  you  we  have  thoroughly  confused  and  confounded 
educational  programs  with  the  multiplicity  of  programs  begun  by  the 
Government.  I  think  our  intentions  have  been  very  good  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  have  recognized  a  need  that  exists  throughout  the  country. 
Wo  have  designed  a  program  to  fit  that  need. 

But  in  trying  to  implement  these  good  intentions  we  have  created 
a  problem  for  ourselves. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Washing!:on  I  have  been  visited  each  year  by  my 
Democrat  Governor,  and  by  my  nonpartisan  school  board  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  m^Iio  have  said  to  me  in  effect — tliey  1/ring  along  their 
books — look  at  all  these  forins  we  have  to  fill  out.  You  arc  tiying  to 
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help  us,  and  you  are  making  it  almost  impossible  for  us  tc  get  tlie  help 
because  we  liave  24  school  districts  in  our  State,  and  everyone  of  these 
has  at  least  one  person  on  tlie  payroll  known  as  the  Federal  coordinator 
wlio  spends  all  lier  time  sorting  out  the  Federal  programs. 

One  thing  does  bother  me  though.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  role  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  provide  the  leadership,  inventiveness,  and 
empliasis  on  national  problems  in  areas  such  as  education  for  liandi- 
capptd  cliildren. 

Tlie  question  I  have  after  tliis  rather  lengthy  introduction  relates  to 
the  fact,  all  riglit,  so  it  is  desirable  to  compact  tlie  program ;  it  is  desira- 
ble to  move  toward  a  block  grant  where  the  States  can  exercise  some 
discretion  on  how  it  is  going  to  use  its  money. 

How  at  the  same  time  do  we  guarantee  that  the  whole  range  of  handi- 
capped cliildren  are  to  be  lielped  at  the  State  level?  How  are  we  to 
guarantee  that  States  will  act  without  a  Federal  inducement  of  some 
,sort  for  tiiejn  to  act  ? 

Can  we  look  to  a  level  of  performance  among  all  the  50  States  if 
we  move  in  your  direction? 

Mr.  Kukz:maa\  Yes,  Senator.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks 
about  the  need  to  simplify  the  system. 

We  think  that  we  can  assure  that  handicapped  youngstei^s  are  served 
and  are  served  equitably  by  the  States,  actually  far  better  with  consoli- 
dation than  we  can  assure  it  right  .7iow. 

As  I  indicated  in  an  earlier  answer,  we  have  four  formula  grant 
programs  which  we  are  proposing  to  fold  into  a  single  earmark  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  We  think  v\'C  will  better  be  able  to  track 
the  performance  of  those  four  when  they  are  consolidated  and  under 
the  review  of  a  single  bureau  of  the  Oflice  of  Education,  Dr.  Martinis 
bureau,  than  we  can  now. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  States  and  the  localities  ter.d  to 
mirror  our  organization,  and  if  we  have  four  separate  programs  c^eal- 
ing  with  the  handicapped  on  a  formula  grant  basis,  each  of  the  States 
tends  to  have  that  kind  of  fragmentation,  and  each  of  the  local  agen- 
cies, and  so  on  into  the  private  sector  as  well. 

We  think  by  combining  those  four  prograjns,  we  will  be  better  able 
to  monitor  how  these  funds  are  speiit.  These  would  be  the  same  .  -ids 
that  would  have  gone  under  those  four  separate  programs.  We  wiL  be 
better  able  to  determine  that  those  funds  are  really  going  to  the  handi- 
capped State  by  State. 

We  have  also  proposed  a  transfer  provision,  and  that  can  be  a  plus 
or  a  minus  for  education  for  the  handicapped.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  amount  traiisferred  will  depend  upon  State  determination.  The 
plus  would  come  from  transferring  up  to  30  percent  of  the  money  out 
of  vocational  education  or  transferring  up  to  100  percent  of  tlie  money 
out  of  supportive  services. 

When  you  look  at  the  array  of  tlie  percentages  under  the  Better 
Schools  Act,  supporting  sei*viccs  represents  41  percent  of  the  remaining 
40  percent,  after  you  have  taken  out  the  set-asides  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  bill  we  have  proposed  would  permit  a  State — a  State  that  had 
been  using  impact  aid  funds — to  move  as  much  as  it  needed,  as  much, 
MS  it  wislicd  to,  out  of  its  supportive  services  allocation  into  suppo»'t  for 
the  schools  that  were  losing  the  impact  aid  funds. 
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Seiiatoi'  Beall.  Ti'ansferriiig  into  education  for  the  handicapped, 
but  tliat  assumes  tlie  suppoi'tive  sei'vices  funds  are  not  being  used. ' 

Mr.  Kuuz:m:ax.  Thut  is  cori'ect.  The  States  worJd  have  to  make  a 
jud^nuont  about  how  they  wanted  it  done,  but  under  cui'rent  law  they 
ran  make  no  judgment  at  all. 

Senator  Bkall.  But  if  tliey  make  tlic  judgment  with  tlie  same 
amount  of  moM-^y,  tliey  come  out  with  a  net  loss, 

Mr.  Kukz:n[an.  No;  they  have  shifted  their  priorities  around  in  a 
way  they  cannot  now  do.  It  is  the  same  amount  of  nioiiey  one  way  or  the 
otlpM*,'  citlier  opei'ating  under  32  pi'ogi'ams,  as  I  say,  witli  all  the  spe- 
cific I'estrictions  in  each  of  those  82  programs,  or  operating  under  five, 
with  far  greater  flexibility  to  move  funds  uround. 

Sen  ..tor  Beall.  As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  it  may  be  the  same 
amount  of  money,  but  as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned  it  may  be 
difFei'cnt  amounts  of  money. 

Let  us  say  Prince  Georges  is  getting  $0  million  in  inipp^^-.ted  aid.  It 
is  going  to  lose  that.  You  say  take  your  supportive  services,  but  you 
ai'c  already  using  your  supportive  services  money. 

Mr.  IvnnPc:\rAx.  We  ai'c  talking  about  only  category  B.  ' 

Senator  Beaix.  T  am  talking  about  only  impacted  aid, 

Mr.  KiinzMAx.  We  are  talking  about  the  State  having  flexibility 
they  do  not  now  have.  Suppose  impact  aid  was  terrniimted,  and  you 
still  have  the  existing  82  categorical  programs.  The  State  cannot  move 
anything  out  of  j^liose  82  at  the  pi-esent  time. 

Senatoi*  Beall.  We  ai*e  making  difl'erent  points  obvior^ly. 

Senator  WiiJ.iA:Nrs.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  those  supportive 
service.^^  ai*e? 

Senatoi*  Beati.l.  Yes;  I  am. 

Senator  Willtaims.  It  is  not  inconsequential.  Suppoi'tive  services 
include  books  and  libraries,  foi*  one  thing. 

Senator  Bealt..  I  am  familiar  with  the  suppoi'tive  services,  Mr. 
Jl^'hariinan,  My  point  is  I  understand  the  point  the  Secretary  is  mak- 
i)ig,  that  tlK\y  arc  allowing  the  flexibility  within  the  money  limit  estab- 
lished. I  am  saying  in  certain  instances  many  States — and  mine  is  one 
o!f  thern^ — inevitably  become  short  changed  because  it  is  already  getting 
its  full  amount  of  monc'. 

If  you  cut  out  impa'.ted  aid  funds,  it  is  going  to  get  $20  million  less 
than  it  is  now  getting,  and  they  can  transfer  them;  it  is  still  going  to 

$20  million  less. 

Mr.  KrKZMAx.  ^Yc  are  talking  about  three  separate  matters.  One  is 
the  question  of  how  much  money  is  appropriated  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  at  the  Federal  level.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one 
matter.  We  have  made  our  proposal  in  the  President's  budget.  We 
arc  proposing  to  cut  back  on  cert in  purposes.  That  is  one  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  separate  from  that  is  the  question  of  whether  the  32 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  now  going  through  the 
States  by  formula  would  be  more  efficient  and  produce  better  services 
for  children — which  is  what  this  is  all  about — if  there  were  five  of 
them  instead  of  32. 

A  third  issue  separable  from  the  first  two,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Avhethor 
there  ought  to  be  some  .flexibility,  after  the  Pederal  Government  has 
set  percentage  earmai'ks  on  tlie  total  for  these  five  purposes,  for  States 
to  transfer  among  those  five  purposes. 
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All  three  are  separate  issues,  it  seems  to  us. 

Senator  Beall.  I  agree  they  are  separable.  I  hope  they  are,  because 
I  agree  with  you  on  tAvo,  and  on  three  I  think  there  should  be  a 
combination  of  programs  to  reduce  th€  redtape  and  reduce  the  con- 
fusion that  exists. 

I  think  there  should  be  flexibility  for  the  States  to  use  some  judg- 
ment on  their  own,  because  I  think  the  States  have  the  sophistication 
and  they  have  a  better  knowledge  of  their  ovm  priorities. 

But  I  think  also  wnth  regard  to  the  total  money,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  hold  States  harmless  because  many  of  them  will  lose  money  in  all 
this,  and  I  think  some  accommodation  has  to  be  made  for  that, 

Mr.  KxiRZMAX.  I  appreciate  that  point.  Senator.  I  just  want  you 
to  understand  there  is  a  hold  haiTnless  provision  for  fiscal  19Y4  for  the 
disadvantaged  category. 

\ 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 

Senator  Beall.  I  am  worried  about  the  hold  harmless  for  the  im- 
pacted aid. 

Back  to  my  question,  the  one  question  I  really  have  about  the  com- 
bination of  titles  is :  Is  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, your  Department,  going  to  be  able  to  exert  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  is  necessary  to  induce  the  States  to  take  on  new  programs 
and  look  at  new  problems  ? 

That  is  what  concerns  me,  because  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  great  leadership  role  in  all  of  this. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  Yes,  Sen^  tor.  Let  me  point  out  three  ways. 

First,  I  have  covered  the  national  priority  earmarks  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act  which  is  one  way  the  Federal  Government  will  exert  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  education. 

A  second  way  is  the  continued  existence  of  project  grant  authority 
at  the  Federal  level.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  are  proposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  project  grant  authority  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
for  1  year.  We  are  asking  for  the  1-year  extension  because  we  would 
like  to  come  back  here  and  discuss  a  different  and  hopefully  better 
way  of  providing  authority  for  research  and  demonstration  in 
education. 

The  third  technique  for  insuring  that  there  will  be  innovation  and 
stimulation  of  new  ideas  is  the  National  Institute  of  Education  which 
as  you  know,  the  President  proposed  aud  the  Congress  adopted  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  NIE  is  just  getting  undeway 
and  oui'  hope  is  that  it  will  have  a  major  impact  in  leading  the  way  in 
showing  the  way  for  the  States  and  localities  for  innovative  practices. 

budget  is  like  PROCRUSTEAN  BED 

Senator  Beall.  I  will  jrield.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
staff  that  the  administration  bill  can  be  compared  to  ancient  Greek 
niythology,  to  the  Procrustean  bed.  Travelers  were  put  rn  this  bed,  and 
if  too  long,  had  their  feet  cut  off;  and  if  too  short,  they  were  st:"etched 
to  size.  [Laughter.] 

I  hope  as  far  as  part  1  of  your  proposal  is  concerned  that  we  are  not 
being  treated  like  those  who  were  put  on  the  Procrustean  bed. 
O  ^  Mr.  KuRZMAX.  T  assure  you  you  are  not,  Senator. 

ERIC 
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Senator  ScinvKiicER.  I  wonder  if  you  would  yield. 
'  ■  Senator  Be.\lu  Certainly. 

INNOVATIOX 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  On  this  point  of  inventive  research  and  innova- 
tiveness — and  1  think  it  is  a  very  valid  one — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have 
the  optimism  the  administration  does  on  the  innovative  leadership 
coming  from  the  grassroots  level  without  some  catalytic  action: 

Secretary,  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  one  of  the  good  projects 
we  are  going  to  hear  about  later  on  today  is  the  CARE  project  that 
was  developed  by  the  Cartwrights  at  Penn  State  for  education  of 
teachers  who  deal  with  handicapped  people. 

Now,  under  your  concept  would  this  kind  of  project  be  continued — 
I  am  talking  generically  now — be  funded;  or  is  tliat  something  tliat 
would  just  be  turned  over  to  the  local  level  hit  and  miss? 

Mr.  KtTRZMAx.  Let  me  try  to  make  this  clear,  Senator.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  10  programs  here.  Four  of  those  specifically  are  State  for- 
mula grant  progmms.  They  are  now  going  to  the  States  through  the 
State  education  agencies. 

We  are  proposing  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  to  consolidate  those 
four  into  a  single  earmark,  and  tliat  is  with  the  States'  discretion  and 
with  the  single  State  plan  and  everything  I  have  talked  about  on  sim- 
plification and  consolidation  taking  place. 

But  there  are  six  -.r'ograms  under  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Act  which  we  are  proposing  to  extend  today,  under  which  model  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  like  the  one  you  mentioned,  are  being  carried 
out. 

I  will  turn  to  Dr.  Martin  to  describe  that  project.  We  are  proposing 
to  extend  such  authorities  to  continue  the  Federal  catalytic  effort  de- 
scribed in  my  statement. 

FUNDING 

Senator  Sch^vetker.  I  just  left  Appropriations  Committee  HEW 
hearings  this  morning  where  we  were  substantially  reducing  for  this 
fiscal  year  the  education  to  ^he  handicapped  funds. 

Mr.  KuRZKAN".  Oh  no,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I 
would  read  to  you  the  appropriation. 

Senator  Schweikei?.  Our  decision  in  this  second  siipplementa! 
budget  

Mr.  KuRZMAN.  Now,  you  are  getting  into  the  interpretation  of  the 
continuing  resolution: 

Senator  Schwetker.  There  were  an  awful  lot  of  reductions,  restric- 
tions is  the  right  word,  because  I  know  there  were  not  an^'  cuts  in  the 
budget. 

Dr.  Marttn".  I  think,  Senator,  what  you  are  referring  to  is  the  fact 
that  some  programing,  teacher  training  for  education  of  tlie  handi- 
capped, has  been  conducted  under  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act,  and  most  of  it  has  been  conducted  under  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
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The  Cartwriglits'  projects  has  been  an  example  of  collaboration 
between  the  two  bureaus.  We  originally  developed  the  Cartwrights' 
project  on  the  broad  categories  for  handicapped  research  funds,  the 
computer  assist  materials.  They  then  used  funds  from  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  to  put  these  into  a  mobile  van  that 
could  be  taken  around  to  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  ScHWT^iKm.  I  have  been  in  one  of  those.  It  is  a  great  thing. 

Dr.  MAirnx.  The  point  is  at  the  present  time  the  budget  docs  show 
a  reduction  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  what  T  am  concerned  about. 

Dr.  Martin.  Those  programs  that  have  been  funded  there  will  be 
continued.  They  will  be  shifted  and  funded  under  the  Education  of 


There  will  be  some  slippage  in  that  process  because  the  sum  avail- 
able is  something  less  than  the  sum  is  this  year  for  the  two  programs; 
But  my  feeling  is  we  will  be  able  to  pick  up  most  of  the  projects  tliat 
would  have  been  continued  next  year  anyhow. 

The  Education  for  the  Hancficappefl  Act  itself  has  not  been  cut. 
There  will  be  less  funds  available  under  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Senator  Beall.  How  many  categorical  aid  programs  lid  you  say 
you  were  combining? 

Dr.  Martin.  In  this  case  it  would  bo  four-State  vocational  educa- 
tion, part  of  the  tit'  I,  part  of  title  III   ^  ;  * 

Mr.  KtJRzMAN.  liie  12,  Senator,  includes  the  total.  The  pait  from 
EPDA  is  not  restricted  to  the  handicapped  at  all.  it  is  education 
professional  development. 

Senator' Beall.  Twelve  of  our  programs  are  to  help  the  handicapped. 
You  ask  that  all  eight  be  extended  with  regard  to  this  year's  budget 
request.  Does  the  amount  of  money  requested  for  the  12  in  toto  exceed 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  last  year  for  the  12? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  It  exceeds  by  about"$6  million  the  sum  requested 
for  last  year.  The  part  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
$90,000.  For  the  four-State  pro.^rams  it  would  be  up  just  slightly.  I 
guess  it  is  $8  million  rather  than  $6  million. 

The  sum  right  now,  according  to  the  States  is  r.bout  $158  million. 
Under  the  revenue  sharing  distribution  it  would  be  $164  million. 
Senator  Beall.  That  is  for  the  four-State  programs. 
Dr.  Martin.  The  other  discretionary  programs  arc  essentially  the 
same.  They  are  plus  $90,000. 

Mr.  Kttrzman.  If  I  may  for  the  record.  Senator  Beall,  offer  the 
table  which  shows  the  increases  in  funding  under  these  programs  from 
1966  to  the  proposed  budget  for  1974,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dramatic 
figure. 

It  goes  from  $44,200  in  1966  to  $258  million  plus  in  1974. 
Senator  Beall.  I  think  that  would  be  good  to  put  in  the  record. 
That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 
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[Information  referred  to  follows :] 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


BEH  budget         Plus  set  Revised 


Year  to  Congress         asides »  estimate 


1966   28,300  15,900  44,200 

1967   37.900  15,000  52,qOO 

1968   53.  400  24.  700  '  78  00 

1969   84,700  46.800  131,  m 

1970   85,900  84. 100  170,000 

1971   94.500  97,900  192.400 

1972   104,200  114,400  218.600 

1973   131,000  119,300  250,300 

1974   93,600       2  164,878  258,4.78 


estate  supported  schools  for  handicapped.  Public  Law  89-313  title  III  (ESEA)for  the  handicapped,  vocational  education 
for  the  handicapped,  10  grams, 
3  Better  School  Act  including  pt.  B,  EHA  funds  not  shown  under  BEH  budget  column. 

Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  to  go  back  to  one  area  that  I  did 
not  raise,  and  I  meant  to.  Within  the  last  year  several  court  cases  have 
defined  a  new  constitutional  right  of  handicapped  youngsters,  and 
that  is  to  the  quality  of  educational  opportunity  as  you  know. 

I  just  wondered  whether  this  fits  into  your  activity  philosophically 
and  practically  in  terms  of  resources. 

First,  let  me  ask  specifically,  does  not  this  definit'on  of  equality  of 
education  applied  to  handicapped  youngsters  iri^aii  a  significant 
amount  of  additiona.'  resources  wil?  have  to  be  applied  to  servicing 
handicapped  youngst'U*3  in  education  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  bv:;  that  is  correct.  It  means  from  all  sources — 
local,  State,  and  Federal — there  will  need  to  be  significant  increases 
in  educational  sums  spent.  .  ^ 

Our  efforts  at  present  have  been  to  work  those  in  with  the  States 
through  a  variety  of  mechanisms.  For  example,  the  development  of 
model  Siite  legislation  which  we  have  worked  to  get  in  place,  and 
through  other  mechanisms  to  stimulate  State  and  local  activity  as 
well. 

But  the  Federal  posture  at  this  time  has  not  been  to  take  on  the 
burden  of  providing  those  extra  costs  to  the  States. 
Senator  Williams.  Or  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Ktjrzman.  We  have  taken  on  a  substantial  part  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  WiLLiA]Nrs.  Within  this  last  year,  the  budget  1974  over 
1978 — is  it  a  substantial  increase? 

Mr.  KtmzMAN.  $8.5  million.  The  figures  show,  for  example,  which  I 
just  mentioned  to  Senator  BealL  it  starts  in  1966  with  $44.2  million. 

Senator  Williaives.  Thai  is  history.  We  are  talking  about  1973-74, 

Mr.  KimzMAN.  Appropriations  ior  education  of  the  handicapped 
havc5  gone  up  regularly  every  year.  In  1969  it  was  $131.5  million.  It  has 
doubled  in  1974.  It  is  now  $258.4  million. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliat  is  the  1973  fiscal  figure  and  1974  in  tcnns 
of  the  now  constitutional  doctrine  that  has  been  given? 

Mr.  Kurzman.  The  1973  figure  was  250.3;  and  the  1974  figure  is 
258.4,  In  1972  it  was  218.6. 
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Senator  Williams.  How  do  we  know  that  this  1974  figure  is  going 
to  be  in  reality  the  amount  of  money  that  does  go  to  handicapped 
education  ? 

Mr:  KuRZMAN.  We  think  we  hr.ve  a  better  way  of  knowing  if  we  have 
a  single  formula  grant  plus  these  six  project  grant  programs  rather 
than  having  the  four  formulas  and  the  six  project  grant  programs. 

Senator  Wili^tams.  I  thought  within  this  revenue  sharing  there 
,  ^Yould  be  the  local  option  to  take  from  handicapped  education  for  the 

other  education.  / 

Mr.  ICuRZMAX.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  havie  propos^  a  30  percent 
transfer  into  or  out  of  the  handicapped  and  vocational  Wucation  ear- 
marks, but  100  percent  transfer  out  of  supportive  sen^ices. 

As  I  have  also  indicated,  it  seems  to  us  the  cjuestion  of  transfer  and 
the  amount  of  transfer  from  this  category  is  different  or  separate  from 
the  question  of  whether  the  four  projects  ought  to  be  combined  into  a 
single  one. 

We  think  those  are  two  separate  questions.  We  have  proposed  the 
transfer  provisions,  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  tliose  are  separate. 

Senator  Williams.  So  there  is  no  ceric/ihty  that  these  funds  and  the 
amounts  you  say  will  get  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped? 

Mr.  KunzMAx.  I  think,  first  of  all,  that  given  the  very  notion  of  flexi- 
bility, granted  that  is  not  ceitain.  It  is  flexible. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  KuRZMAN*.  The  question  is  how  much  flexibility.  We  are  saying 
that  is  a  separate  question  from  the  neC'd  to  consolidate  or  to  have 
transfer. 

Tlie  third  point  I  make  here  is  that  the  evidence  we  have  is  that  the 
States  are  responding  very  well  to  the  Federal  stimulus  in  the  area  of 
aid  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Senator  TTtlliams.  Wliat  is  the  stimulation  again  ?  It  is  not  in  terms 
of  money  stimulus. 

Mr.  Kttrzman.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the  leadershij:)  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  kind  of  demonstration  and  model  projects  which 
the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  put  into  place  under  these  project  grant 
authorities,  and  which  it  has  been  able  to  stimulate  the  replication  of 
those  Federal  funds  with  State  and  local  fimds  which,  as  I  pointed 
out,  have  grown  at  an  even  faster  rate.  They  have  grown  from  $Y08 
million  in  fiscal- 1906  to  over  $2  billion,  or  more  than  threefold  increase 
while  the  Federal  funds  were  increasing,  too,  but  at  a  somewhat  slower 
rate. 

And  in  addition,  we  found  the  enactment  of  State  legislation  has 
boon  dramatic. 

'Senator  Wii.:^tams.  Tliis  will  have  to  be  even  more  dramatic  if  our 
testimony  is  accurate  that  50  percent  of  the  handicapped  cliildren  are 
not  receiving  equal  public  education. 

Under  law  now  they  must  receive  it,  I  would  not  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  State  effort  muf  t  be  doubled,  but  it  is  ceHai)  \y  going  to  be  a 
far  more  dramatic  incroj^'^o  of  State  input. 

Mr.  KtfRZMAN.  We  expect  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  activity,  and 
we  think  that  the  Federal  effort  should  continue  buc  should  not  tiy  to 
do  the  entire  job.  It  cannot  in  this  area,  as  in  all  the  b06  programs  we 
have,  all  dealing  with  helping  vulnerable  populations.  We  can  never 
hope  to  do  the  whole  thing. 

O 


Senator  Wilxjams.  Nobody  bus     rgested  that  of  course.  B\it  the 
State  effort  now  is  $2.3  billion.  The  1^  ederal  contribution  is  what? 
Dr.  Martin'.  Up  to  $50  million. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  yon  and  yotir  associates, 
Dr,  Mai-tin  and  Ms.  Pitney,  for  yonv  helpful  testimony  here,  and  wo 
will  call  the  next  witness  unless  there  is  something  further  you  wnsh 
to  say. 

Mr.  Kurzmax.  Thank  you  very  nnich  for  this  opportmiity,  Mr. 
Chair  nan'.        ■  - 

Senator  STAFFqnR.  The  subcommittee  will  invite  Dr.  Balow  and 
Dr.  Blumbcrg  to  the  witness  table. 

Doctors,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  let  me  welcome  you.  We 
appreciate  your  coming,  and  I  am  sure  we  appreciate  your 
testimony. 

To  assist  us  we  will  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  which  one  goes  first, 
and  we  invite  you  to  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Dr.  Balow.  I  have  a  written  statement  which  it  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  committee  to  read,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  ask  questions 
1  wnll  of  course  be  available. 

Senator  Staffokd.  V7ould  you  like  your  full  statement  in  the  record, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Batx)w.  I  would  leave  that  to  your  judgment^  sir. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  would  prefer  to  put  it  in  the  record,  and  if 
thei^  is  no  objection  we  will  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  and  then  you  may  tall:  as  you  wish  in  connection  with  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BRUCE  BALOW,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MINNESOTA,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.;  AND  DR.  ALLEN  BLUMBERG, 
CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  WEST 
VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES,  INSTITUTE,  W.  VA. 

Dr.  Balow\  My  name  is  Bruce  Balow.  I  am  a  profess^.-  of  special 
education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  educators  of  handicapped  children  for  20  years, 
including  a  2-year  leave  of  absence  in  1971  and  1072  to  direct  the 
Division  of  Training  programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  USOE.  I  have  general  knowledge  of  most  of  the  pro- 
grams preparing  educators  of  the  handicapped  in  the  United  States, 
detailed  knowledge  of  perhaps  15  percent  of  such  programs,  and 
direct  experience  with  the  role  and  functions  performed  by  the  Bu- 
reau. It  is  from  this  perspective  that  the  following  comments  are 
made. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  three  points  in  my  testimrny: 
One,  the  Bui*eau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  exercised 
outstanding  leadership  in  stimulating  and  supporting  service,  per- 
sonnel training,  and  research  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
Through  Bureau  leadership,  in  coopoi'ation  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  State  education  agencie\),  and  professional  associations  the 
education  of  handicapped  chiklivM)  has  improved  markedly  in  the 
past  decade. 

Two,  despite  marked  pi'Ogress,  personnel  with  appropriiite  special- 
ized preparation  to  be  effec^^ive  educators  of  the  haixdicapped  simply 
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do  not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers.  Less  than  half  tlie  Iiandicapped 
cliildren  e(f  this  country  are  receiving  an  education;  of  tliose,  perluips 
one-third  are  in  programs  stalled  by  personnel  lacking  the  necessary 
competencies  for  full  realization  of  the  child's  p-^tential. 

Three,  rCvSearcii  on  the  profoundly  handicapped,  such  as  autistic 
children,  can  produce  practical  results  which  will  vastly  improve  life 
for  such  persons  and  their  families  at  less  cost  per  person  than  the 
cost  of  lifetime  institutionalization. 

Some  before  and  after  contrasts  are  offered  to  support  these  st^itc- 
ments.  In  the  late  1950's  a  small  minority  of  the  handicapped  children 
in  this  country  were  being  educated,  and  there  was  little  professional 
interest  in  the  matter.  xVpproximately  40  colleges  had  special  programs 
of  preparation  for  educators  of  the  handicapped.  Not  much  was  known 
and  not  much  was  being  done. 

With  the  advent  of  Federal  financial  support  in  1959  the  r.ituation 
improved  rapidly  and  dramatically.  Today,  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
known  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States  are  in  educational 
programs.  The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  preparing  special- 
ized personnel  for  the  handicapped  has  increased  tenfold,  to  about 
400,  thanks  to  Federal  financial  support  and  bureau  management  of 
those  r>oneys.  Without  those  moneys  and  that  leadei*ship  there  is  no 
reason  lO  believe  the  situation  would  have  changed. 

Even  A-ith  the  stimulation  of  Federal  resources  and  the  catalytic 
role  played  by  the  Bureau,  there  are  today  7  States  that  educate  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  their  known  handicapped  children  and  1  State 
educating  fewer  than  10  percent;  those  States  with  the  best  record 
educate  only  about  70  percent  of  such  children.  Despite  great  progress 
in  little  more  than  a  decade,  obviously  there  is  much  that  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  effective  programs  without  effective 
personnel.  More  and  better  teachers  are  needed.  Personnel  need,  based 
on  a  ratio  of  approximately  20  handicapped  children  per  teacher,  is 
for  approximately  370,000  qualified  teachers  to  effectively  serve  the 
6  million  handicapped  children  of  school  age.  About  130,000  teachers 
of  handicapped  cliildren  are  no'w  employed,  with  one-third  of  these 
estimated  to  be  less  than  qualified  for  such  teaching.  Thus  there  is 
11  current  need  for  240,000  additional  teachers  of  scliool-ag^  children 
pK;"  another  00,000  teachers  to  educate  about  1  million  preschool 
handicapped.  In  total,  about  300.000  additional  teachers  of  the  Iiandi- 
capped would  be  needed  imniediately — toniori'ow — if  the  State  were 
to  fulfill  a  commitment  to  education  for  all  handicapped  children. 

A  parallel  need,  and  demand,  is  to  provide  continuing  education 
to  upgrade  and  update  personnel  already  employed,  many  of  whom 
are  neither  .quali^ed  nor  effective  in  their  jobs. 

On  such  a  problem  f  lie  Bureau  does  much  more  than  distribute  and 
monitor  money  for  pei*sonnel  training.  It  convenes  individuals  and 
^ro  ips  to  bring  about  change;  it  stimulates  system  chano:es  by  estab- 
lishing conditions  for  grants,  such  as  evaluation  and  dissemination 
requirements;  it  has  initiated  national  networks  and  technical  assist- 
ance centers  to  provide  for  rapid  distribution  of  new  materials  and 
new  ideas. 

Examples  of  products  that  have  recently  come  from  Bureau  sup- 
ported training  i)rojects  are:  From  Minnesota,  an  audiovisual  auto- 
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mated  cdncationa]  program  on  perception  and  perceptual  training; 
from  Texas,  spejisil  training  programs  for  teachei*s  of  preschool 
handicni)pcd ;  from  Massachusetts,  n  program  for  prei)aration  of 
specialists  to  educate  deaf-blind  children;  from  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, a  project  to  develop  a  national  network  of  interrelated  agencies 
with  model  programs  to  educate  autistic  children. 

Education  for  h a nc(i capped  children  is  a  sound  investment;  it.  is 
not  charity.  The  great  majority  can.  with  proper  education,  become 
fully  functioning  taxpaying  citizens  rather  than  an  economic  drain 
on  the  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  handicapped  child 
who  receives  ar.  appropriate  education  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  society:  half  in  reduced  welfare  and  institution  costs,  half 
in  increased  productivity. 

Senator  Stafforu.  Thank  you  very  nuKh,  Dr.  Balow,  for  your  very 
helpful  statement  before  this  subcommittee. 

Before  I  go  to  the  questions  I  have,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Blumberg  to  go 
ahead  and  read  his  statement  or  have  it  placed 'in  the  record  and  speak 
extemporaneously. 

Dr.  Blumbkirg.  If  Tmay,  I  will  give  it  extemporaneously. 

Senator  Stafford.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  placed 
in  the  record  in  full. 

Dr.  Blumukrg.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  in  West  Virginia  feel 
that  our  special  education  program  is  relatively  new,  and  it  was  not 
until  1955  that  the  first  State  director  of  special  education  was 
employed. 

However,  the  decade  tliat  followed  witnessed  a  phenonienal  growth 
in  the  development  of  services  foi-  the  handicapped.  Much  of  this 
growth  was  a  direct  result  of  Federal  legislation.  The  big  payoff  came 
in  19G0  when  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  passed  mandatory  special 
education  legislation.  This  legislation  showed  West  Virginia's  sincere 
commitment  to  help  all  of  those  who  ai-c  classified  as  handicapped. 
The  legislators  were  realistic  in  feeling  that  a  rc^isonable  amount  of 
time  would  be  needed  to  prepare  for  the  enactment  of  thi.=  legislation. 
Therefore,  the  act  declared  that  the  mandatory  education  would  be- 
come effective  with  the  opening  of  schools  in  1974. 

However,  between  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  the  time  for 
its  implementation,  a  great  deal  of  serious  planning  has  gone  on 
throughout  the  State.  Every  county  board  of  education  has  been  work- 
ing diligentl.v  to  prepare  formulas  and  proposals  for  implenienting 
the  legislation. 

Although  all  of  the  oounty  iplans  are  not  available  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  what  six  county  'boards  of  educa- 
tion, prediminently  located  in  the  coal  mining  area,  reported  they 
would  need  to  implement  the  mandatory  legislation. 

It  may  be  fitting  to  close  with  a  concrete  example  which  supports 
each  of  my  three  points.  A  limited  investment  of  Federal  moneys  by 
tlie  Bureau  to  support  a  particular  program  of  training  and  research 
in  autism  has  ])roduced  a  far-reaching  impact  on  both  service  to  pro- 
foundly handicapped  children  and  on  personnel  preparation* 

A  10-year-old  boy  diagnosed  by  qualified  medical  personnel  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  as  autistic,  bra.in  damaged,  profoundly  mentally 
retarded — a  boy  who  could  not  speak,  was  not  toilet  trained,  in  many 
M*ays  behaved  like  a  wild  animal— T^\as  in  less  than  G  months  time 
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taught  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  calcukte  simple  arithmetic  and  to 
behave  Hke  a  socialized  being  including  toileting  and  dressing  himself, 
eating  appropriately,  et  cetera. 

That  child  is  now  in  a  regular  (public  school,  recei^'ing  no  special 
medical  or  psychological  support,  and  obviously  no  longer  dependent 
on  others  for  24-hour  care.  From  a  limited  dollar  investment  the  mone- 
tavy  gain  to  society  is  probably  on  the  order  of  $250,000 ;  but  who  can 
judge  the  human  value  to  the  child,  his  family  and  all  whom  he 
touches  in  his  lifetime. 

The  change  in  that  boy  was  brought  about  by  a  remarkable  special 
educator  (Dr.  Uwe  St^^echer),  who  received  his  graduate  education 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  a  Federal  trainoeship  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Haiidicapped  in  a  .program  receiving 
mach  of  its  financial  suppoit  from  the  Bureau.  Dr.  Stuecher  is  now 
training  teachers,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists  dn  his  techniques, 
and  continues  his  research  into  the  processes  by  wh'ch  profcandly 
disturbed  children  can  be  educated.  His  techniques  are  now  benefitin/- 
many  autistic  children;  eventually,  through  his  students,  hundreds 
will  bo  helped. 

As  is  common  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  there  are 
few  if  any  local  allocations  of  tax  dollars  for  such  purposes.  Educators 
of  J\e  handicapped  ^vq  constantly  frustrated  and  hamstrung  by  the 
absence  of.  necessary  resources  to  effectively  advance  our  ^ork.as 
rapidly  as  we  might.  Dollar  investments  for  liigh  risk  children  are 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  despite  the  excellent  record  of  miltiple 
return  on  such  investments  because  the  numbers  of  children  are  rela- 
tively few,  their  influence  is  limited,  and  it  usually  requires  years  to 
see  the  results  of  the  investment  - 

I  believe  I  speak  for  thousands  when  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Congress  for  its  wis'-''om  in  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  and  to  the  Bureau  for  its  active  leadership  in  full 
cooperation  with  the  professions  most  coiicerned.  I  hope  you  will  see 
fit  to  expand  the  vital  work  of  this  Bureoii  as  provided  in  the  bills  now. 
under  consideration. 

They  would  need  special  education  services  "^^^  5,100  additional 
students.  These  same  counties  also  stilted  that  they  wo.  \i  need  207  ad- 
ditional special  education  toachei-s  to  provide  those  special  services. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  leadei-ship  in  helping  many  of 
these  counties  jirepai;*  their  jM'oposals  belongs  to  the  stalT  of  the  West 
Virginia  division  of  special  education  in  the  State  depaitnient  of 
education. 

The  full  implication  of  this  mandatoiy  legislation  recently  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  legislators  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools.  In  carrying  out  this  legislation,  tlie  Ttate  super- 
intendent said  tiiat  in  the  next  school  year  West  Virginia  will  need 
547  additional  ouiilified  special  education  pei*sonnel. 

This  additional  benefit  will  cost  $5,570,335  more  tJian  wliat  is  now 
being  spent  for  special  education  services.  We  all  are  aware  that  this 
undertaking  is  not  easy.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  theixi  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  among  nnmy  people  and  agencies  in 
attempting  to  make  this  mandatory  le<i:islation  become  a  reality. 

The  task  facing  our  schools  of  higher  learning  to  pi*epai*e  the  addi- 
tional needed  speciiil  education  pei-sonnel  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  it 
is  not  an  iriipossible  task.  Many  of  ns  still  are  optimistic. 
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111  the  ])ast.  due  to  the  coopei-atioii  from  the  Division  of  Tcachei' 
Traiiiinfr  Pronrmins,  Bui'eau  of  Education  lor  the  Handicapped,  U.S. 
0(l\('o,  of  Education,  our  special  education  teachei'  ti*ainin«:  pix)nrninis 
were  given  a  ivbiitli,  The  help  from  this  P>dei'al  anfency  has  I'anfred 
from  Federnl  fundinff  to  specific  sup«:cstions  foi*  impi'oving  or 
strengtheiiinn:  oni*  te4icher  ti'aining  prof^rains. 

Tt  is  definit4»ly  becaus(^  of  their  assistance  tliat  our  special  education 
teacher  tmininnr  pronframs  at  oui*  collefres  and  univei'sities  have  been 
al>le  to  move  forward.  I  can  assuro  you  that  without  their  assist^mce. 
these*,  programs  weald  remain  stagnant.  One  cannot  speak  too  liighly  of 
what  this  Federal  agency  has  done  tor  lielping  our  State  in  preparing 
pi'ograms  for  special  education  teachers. 

A  few  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Federal  agency  offered  a 
challenge  to  us  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  our  programs  in  West 
Virginia.  Simply  stated^  the  challenge  was,  "Could  the  colleges  in 
West  Virginia  cooperatively  'develop  a  State  comprehensive  special 
education  tcaeher  training  program  that  would  prepai*e  instrnctoi^i? 
for  all  the  diveisified  disabilities?" 

Tlie  West  Virginia  Board  of  Kegents  accept-ed  the  challenge.  A  pro- 
posal was  developed  and  submitted  to  the  Bureau's  office,  and  we  were 
funded.  During  the  past  2  years  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  gone  into 
developing  this  comprehensive  special  education  teachei'  training 
pi'ogram.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  final  stages  of  wr.ting  up 
our  findings, 

I  must  say  tliat  it  would  be  premature  on  my  part  to  present  our  plan 
at  this  time. .  Plowevei',  I  can  state  in  general  tei'ms  that  fi'om  this 
sttidy :  One,  we  are  getting  a  clearer  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped in  our  State;  two,  the  cooperation  shown.  Ixit ween  staflTmembei's 
at  various  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  has  been  mcst  en- 
couraging; three,  the  suggestions  for  developing  imiovative  ways  of 
training  and  I'etraining  special  education  teachers  are  most  creative. 

We  expect  by  early  summer  to  have  our  plans  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  The  enthusiasm  foi*  this  project  cannot  be  over- 
stated. We  feel  that  we  are  one  of  the  few  Spates  to  be  offered  such  a 
challenge  by  this  Federal  agency.  We  nlso  feel  that  our  plan  might 
become  a  model  that  could  be  followed  by  other  States.  ^ 

I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  foi'  my  colleagues  when  I 
say  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Division  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing Pmgrams,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  IT.S.  Office 
of  Educiition  for  suggesting  such  an  innovative  idea  and  to  the  West 
Virginia  Boaixl  of  Regents  for  havi>ig  the  courage  to  undei't^ake  this 
task. 

over  West  Virginia  programs  are  being  implemented  foi*  the 
liandicap2:)e,d.  Some  of  onr  sj^ecial. education  j^i-ograms  at  onr  colleges 
and  univereities  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  more  coopci'ation.  At 
pi'osenl,  hemembei'sof  my  staff  atthe  West  Virginia  College  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  are  working  cooperatively  with  similar  staff  at  Mai*shull 
University  in  Huntington,  W.  v^a.,.  in  developing  a  cooperative  ])lan 
foi'  teacher  training  programs  in  this  field. 

I  am  paiticulai'ly  happy  to  I'eport.  that  the  menibei's  of  my  staff  have 
just  recently  completed  what  we  consider  a  veiy  outstanr^ing  gi*ad- 
uato  pi'ogram  in  special  education.  Tliis  ])i'ogram  will  be  an  inter- 
jjrlated  one  in  which  we  will  be  able  to  train  the  diagnostic  pi-cscriptive 
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specialist  in  special  education,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  train  tlie  special 
education  teacher  for  the  ti'aditional  type  of  programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  heai-twarming  event  that  1  can  recall  is  that  the 
West  Virginia  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center,  lo- 
cated at  the  college  with  which  I  am  associated,  has  become  a  central 
jDoint  for  helping  all  special  education  teachei-s.  Throughout  the  State, 
even  in  tlie  most  I'emote  hollows,  special  education  teachei-s  can  obtain 
tliix)ugh  this  center  materials  for  working  with  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. No  longer  can  the  excuse  be  made  that  limited  funds  curtailed 
what  many  teachei'S  could  do  in  working  for  the  handicapped.  This 
center  is  really  the  living  proof  of  what  Federal  and  State  funds  can 
do  if  used  cooperatively . 

Time  doesn't  permit  me  to  continue  to  list  all  of  the  exciting  pro- 
grams and  events  that  we  are  undertaking  in  our  State  but  allow  mo. 
a  few  moments  to  mention  a  few  more.  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  has  been  working  cooperatively  for  yeai's  with  count}^ 
boards  of  education  in  developing  secondary  school  progi'ams  for  the 
handicapped.  The  Department  of  Mental  Health  has  undertaken  an 
exciting  task  in  developing  day  care  center  programs  for  the  pro- 
foundly and  severely  mentally  retarded. 

The  Commission  on  Mental  Eetardation  actively  is  participating 
in  seeing  that  sei'vices  are  brought  to  the  handicapped  that  are  now 
placed  undei'  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act. 

Parents  of  the  handicapped  are  also  to  be  commended  for  their 
devotion.  These  parents  are  operatinor  one  residential  center  called 
Green  Acres.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  what  can  be  done. 

All  of  these  organizations,  all  of  these  activities,  all  of  these  individ- 
uals are  working  together.  It  is  really  exciting. 

Sure  we  have  pi'oblems,  sui'e  we  have  found  at  times  that  the  progress 
has  been  slow.  But  we  feel  that  we  are  moving.  We  also  realize  that 
whatever  we  ai'e  doing  for  the  handicapped  is  sometliing  that  is 
rewarding  in  more  ways  than  in  monetary  terms. 

This  progress,  this  dedication,  this  desire  to  ,do  something  is  con- 
tageous.  We  all  are  proud  of  Avhat  we  are  doing.' We  also  realize  that 
more  of  it  could  not  have  been  done  Avithout  Federal  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  that  to  many  of  us  the  progress  we 
are  making  is  our  way  of  saying,  "Thank  you,  Senator  Jennings 
Kandolph,  for  your  outstanding  leadership  in  developing  and  encour- 
aging Federal  legislation  to  help  the  handicapped." 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  recalling  an  incident  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  and  is  related  to  the  theme  of  my 
pre.sentation.  Last  summer  my  wife  and  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
at  the  First  Pacific  Conference  of  Mental  Retardation  in  Singapore. 
We  went  to  this  conference  with  the  idea  of  informing  the  members 
of  the  conference  of  the  progress  being  made  for  the  mentally  retarded 
in  the  United  States.  However,  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  realize  that 
our  remarks  would  be  inappropriate.  W^at  did  take  place  was  that 
we  were  in  contact  with  people  from  many  Asiatic  countries,  countries 
that  are  in  many  wavs  underdeveloped.  We  found  these  people  enthusi- 
astic about  what  they  were  doincf.  We  found  at  this  conference,  people 
excited  about  their  progress.  We  found  these  people  extremely  happv 
in  telling  what  they  were  doing.  Tlie  nnderlvin.q:  theme  that  seemed  to 
come  out  in  evoryone^s  presentation  went  something  like  this :  "We  are 
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proud  of  what  we  are  doing  for  the  handicapped  because  we  have  made 
a  commitment  and  our  commitment  is  to  help  those  handicapped 
individuals."  ^  ^  . 

My  wife  and  I  ]eft  this  conference  feelin/^f  that  this  idea  of  an 
optimistic  commitment  would  be  the  underlying  philosophy  that  could 
make  many  of  the  programs  in  these  Asiatic  countries  develop. 

What  does  this  mean  in  relationship  to  my  appearance  before  this 
committee?  Well,  these  Senate  bills  represent  our  commitment.  We, 
as  a  Nation,  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  handicapped  and  want  to 
do  all  we  can.  What  other  justification  could  there  be  for  the  enactment 
of  this  type  of  legislation? 

^  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  I  am  sure  you  realize  the  only 
reason  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, is  not  here  is  that  he  had  an  unavoidable  commitment  to  be 
out  of  the  city  this  afternoon.  Otherwise  lie  would  have  been  here,  and 
I  am  sure  would  have  taken  pride  in  the  statement  you  just  delivered 
to  us.  ' 

We  appreciate  it.  It  will  be  veiy  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  in  our 
deliberations. 

I  have  simply  one  question  which  I  would  like  to  address  to  you 
both  for  brief  comment.  That  is  this :  Should  the  Federal  Government 
play  a  role  in  assisting  States  to  identify  needs  and  develop  plans  for 
special  education  of  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Balow.  Senator,  the  answer  to  that  is  obviously  very  easy.  I 
th:nk  it  is  a  clear  and  forthright  "Yes."  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
that  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  work  with  handicapped  children  is 
testimony  enough.  It  is  nnquestionable  prior  to  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  got  involved  that  very  little  was  being  done  for  handi- 
capped children.  The  role  that  the  Federal  Government  has  played 
has  been  both  that  of  financing  many  of  the  activities  that  are  neces- 
sary and  providing  leadership  to  the  field.  I  would  hasten  to  stress 
the  leadership  role  that  has  been  played  by  the  professionals  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

In  part,  handicapped  children  are  a  national  opportunity  as  well  as 
in  some  sense  a  national  problem.  There  simply  are  not  equal  distribu- 
tions of  handicapped  children  across  all  geographic  areas  of  this  coun- 
try and  across  all  political  units  of  this  country. 

Some  States  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  children;  other 
States  have  very  few. 

One  of  tlie  outcomes  that  occurs  when  responsibility  is  left  to  local 
initiative  is  that  the  locality  which  does  provide  well  for  its  handi- 
capped children  becomes  penalized  immediately.  It  becomes  penalized 
because  the  parents  of  handicapped  children  see  that  that  community 
is  doin^r  something  constructive,  and  the  fathers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  quit  jobs,  move  from  one  State  to  the  next,  or  from  outlying 
areas  into  urban  area  centers  where  such  provisions  are  made  for  the 
children;  families  will  do  an3Hbhing  to  have  that  child  in  a  program. 
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The  consequences  of  tliat  system  to  political  "units  that  do  develop 
programs  which  cave  for  handicapped  children  are  all  negative.  In- 
stead of  getting  rewarded  for  doing  a  good  job,  the  community  is  faced 
with  increasing  taxes  because  there  are  higii  initial  investment  costs  in 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

I  believe  it  is  without  question  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
very  significant  role  to  play,  and  I  hope  it  continues  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Blumberg,  do  you  have  any  further  comment  ? 

Dr.  Blumberg.  I  can  only  reiterate  Dr.  Balow's  point.  We  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  set  the  example  by  giving  a  high  priority  for 
the  training  of  people  who  work  with  the  handicapped,  and  now  if  it 
has  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  States,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
the  process  of  getthig  the  States  to  see  there  is  a  top  priority  in  work- 
ing with  the  handicapped. 

To  me  it  would  be  just  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  We  already  have 
a  standard.  It  has  proved  invaluable  to  many  of  us. 

Senator  Stafford.  T}ie  subcommittee  thanks  you  both.  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  appearance  here  is  appreciated,  and  your  testimony  will 
be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  the  staff  when  we  are  marking  up  the  bill. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Balow^  and  Dr.  Blumberg  follow :] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BRUCE  BALOW,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EOUCATION  and  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Bruce  Balow,    I  am  a  professor  of  Special  Education  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  educators  of  handicapped  children  for  twenty  years,  including  a  two 
year  leave  of  absence  in  1971  and  1972  to  direct  the  Division  of  Training 
Programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  USOE.    I  have 
general  knowledge  of  most  of  the  programs  preparing  educators  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  U.S.,  detailed  knowledge  of  perhaps  15%  of  such 
programs,  and  direct  experience  with  the  role  and  functions  performed 
by  Che  Bureau.    It  is  from  this  perspective  that  the  following  comments 
are  mr.de. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  three  points  in  my  testimony: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  exercised  outstanding 
leadership  in  stimulating  and  supporting  service,  personnel  training,  and 
research  for  education  of  the  handicapped.    Through  Bureau  leadership,  in 
cooperation  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  state  education  agencies, 
and  professional  associations  the  education  of  handicapped  children  has 
improved  markedly  in  the  past' decade. 

2.  Despite  marked  progress,  personnel  with  appropriate  specialized 
preparation  to  be  effective-  educators  of  Che  handicapped  simply  do  noC 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers.    Less  than  half  the  handicapped  children  of 
this  country  are  receiving  an  education;  of  those,  perhaps  one-third  are 
in  programs  staffed  by  personnel  lacking  the  necessary  competencies  for 
full  realization  of  the  child's  potential. 
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3.      Research  on  the  profoundly  handicapped,  such  as  autistic  children, 
can  produce  practical  results  which  will  vastly  Improve  life  for  such 
persons  and  their  families  at  less  cost  per  person  than  the  cost  of 
lifetime  institutionalization. 

Some  before  and  after  contrasts  are  offered  to  support  these 
statements.     In  the  late  I950's  a  small  minority  of  the  handicapped 
children  In  this  country  were  being  educated,  and  there  was  little 
professional  Interest  in  the  matter.    Approximately  40  colleges  had 
special  programs  of  preparation  for  educators  of  the  handicapped.  Not 
much  was  known  and  not  much  was  being  done.    With  the  advent  of  federal 
financial  support  in  1959  the  situation  improved  rapidly  and  dramatically. 
Today,  nearly  50%  of  the  known  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States 
are  In  educational  programs.    The  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
preparing  specialized  personnel  for  the  handicapped  has  increased  tenfold, 
to  about  400,  thanks  to  federal  financial  support  and  Bureau  management 
of  those  monies.    Without  those  mon5.es  and  that  leadership  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  situation  would  have  changed. 

Even  with  the  stimulation  of  federal  resources  and  the  catalytic 
role  played  by  the  Bureau,  there  are  today  .seven  states  that  educate 
fewer  than  20%  of  their  knoxi^  handicapped  children  and  one  state  educating 
fex^er  than  10%;  those  states  vith  the  best  record  educate  only  about  70% 
of  such  children.    Despite  great  progress  in  little  more  than  a  decade, 
obviously  there  Is  much  that  remains  to  be  accoraplished. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  establish  effective  programs  without  effective 
personnel.    More  and  better  teachers  are  needed.      Personnel  need, 
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based  on  a  ratio  of  approximately  20  handicappea  ^     .Jren  per  teacher, 
Is  for  approxiwately  370,000  qualified  teachers  to  effectively  serve  Che 
six  million  handicapped  children  of  school  age.    About  130,000  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  are  now  employed,  with  one-third  of  these  estimated 
to  be  less  than  qualified  for  such  teaching.    Thus  there  Is  a  current  need- 
for  240,000  additional  teachers  of  school-age  children  plus  another 
60,000  teachers  to  educate  about  one  million  pre-school  handicapped.  In 
total,  about  300,000  additional  teachers  of  the  handicapped  would  be 
needed  Immediately  If  the  states  were  to  fulfill  a  coiiimitnent  to  education 
for  all  handicapped  children.    A  parallel  need,  and  demand.  Is  to  provide 
continuing  education  to  upgrade  and  update  personnel  already  employed, 
many  of  whom  are  neither  qualified  nor  effective  In  their  jobs. 

On  such  a  problem  the  Bureau  does  much  more  than  distribute  and 
monitor  money  for  personnel  training.    It  convenes  Individuals  and  groups 
to  bring  about  change;  it  stimulates  system  changes  by  establishing 
conditions  for  grants,  such  as  evaluation  and  dissemination  requirements; 
It  has  Initiated  national  networks  and  technical  assistance  centers  to 
provide  for  rap5d  distribution  of  new  materials  and  new  Ideas.  Examples 
of  products  that  have  recently  come  from  Bureau  supported  training 
projects  are:  From  Minnesota,  an  audio-visual  automated  educational 
program  on  perception  and  perceptual -training;  from  Texas,  special 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  preschool  handicapped;  from  Massachusetts, 
a  program  for  preparation  of  specialists  to  educate  deaf-blind  children; 
from  New  York,  and  California,  a  project  to  develop  a  national  network  of 
Interrelated  agencies  with  model  programs  to  educate  autistic  children. 
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Educatioii  for  handicapped  children  is  a  sound  investment;  it  is 

o 

not  charity.    The  great  majority  can,  with  proper  education,  become 
fully  functioning  taxpaying  citizens  rather  than  an  economic  drain  on 
the  nation.    It  has  been  estimated  that  each  handicapped  child  who 
receives  en  appropriate  education  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  society;  half  in  reduced  welfare  and  institution  costs, 
half  in  increased  productivity. 

It  may  be  fitting  to  close  with  a  concrete  example  which  supports 
each  of  my  three  points.    A  limited  investment  of  federal  monies  by  the 
Bureau  to  support  a'  particular  program  of  training  and  research  in 
autism  has  produced  a  far  reaching  impact  on  both  service  to  profoundly 
handicapped  children  and  on  personnel  preparation. 

A  ten  year  old  boy  diagnosed  by  qualified  medical  personnel  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  atJ  autistic,  brain  damaged,  profoundly  mentally 
retarded  -  a  boy  who  could  not  speak,  was  not  toilet  trained,  in  many 
ways  behaved  like  a  wild  animal — was  in  six  months  time  taught  to  speak, 

v 

readj  write  and  calculate,  and  to  behave  like  a  socialized  being  including 
toiletdng  and  dressing  himself,  eating  appropriately,  etc.    That  child  is 
nov7  in  a  regular  public  school,  receiving  no  special  medical  or  psycho- 
logical support,  and  obviously  no  longer  dependent  on  others  for  24  hour 
care.     From  a  limited  dollar  investment  the  monetary  gain  to  society  is 
probably  on  the  order  of  $250,000;  but  whojcan  judge  the  human  value  to 
the  child,  his  family  and  all  whom  he  to\jches  in  his  lifetime. 

The  change  in  that  boy  was  brought  by  a  remarkable  special  educator 
(Dr.  Uwe  Stuecher) ,  who  received  his  graduate  education  on  a  federal 
traineeship  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  a  program  receiving  much 
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of  its  financial  support  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
Dr.  Stuecher  is  now  training  teachers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  in 
.his  techniques,  and  continues  his  research  into  the  processes  by  which 
profoundly  disturbed  children  can  be  educated.    Uis  techniques  are  now 
benefitting  many  autistic  children;  eventually,  through  his  students, 
hundreds  will  be  helped. 

As  is  common  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  there  are 
few  if  any  local  allocations  of  tax  dollars  for  such  purposes.  Educators 
of. the  handicapped  are  constantly  frustrated  aud  hamstrung  by  the  absence 
of  necessary  resources  to  effectively  advance  our  work  as  rapidly  as  we 
might.    Dollar  investments  for  high  risk  children  are  difficult  to  obtain 
despite  the  excellent  record  of  multiple  return  on  such  investments 
because  the  numbers  of  children  are  relatively  low,  their  influence  is 
limited,  and*  it  usually  requires  years  to  see  the  results  of  the  investment. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  thousands  when  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Congress  for  its  wisdom  in  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  to  the  Bureau  fcr  its  active  leadership  in  full  cooperation 
vlth  the  professions  most  concerned.     I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  expand  the 
vital  work  of  this  Bureau  as  provided  in  the  bills  now  under  consideration. 
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Before  The 

U.S/  SENATE  SUBCOM>aTTEE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
SENATE  BILL  896  AN*D  SENATE  BILL  6 


Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Chairman 
March  21,  1973 


By 

Dr.  Allen  Blumberg 
Department  of  Special  Education 
rest  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Sttidles- 
Institute,  West  Virginia 
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Senator  Randolph  and  members  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  handicapped, 
It  Is  a  sincere  honor  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  testify  In  behalf 
of  Senate  Bill  896  and  Senate  Bill  6  to  extend  and  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act. 

There  are  many  ways  that  I. could  present  my  testimony.    The  easiest 
would  be  to  lull  you  to  sleep  this  afternoon  with  a  lot  of  statistics, 
sprinkled  heavily  with  jargon.    I  have  chosen.  Instead,  to  show  you  simply 
what  has  and  can  be  done  In  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  particularly 
as  It  Is  related  to  my  adopted  sta.u=>    Vi^t  Virginia.    I  hope  that  when 
I  have  finished  you  will  have  a  plctire  of  what  dedication,  sincerity, 
enthusiasm  and  optimism  can  do  If*  the  Ingredients  ara  mixed  properly. 

The  education  of  the  handicapped  In  West  Virginia  Is  relatively  new. 
It  wasn't  until  1955  that  the  first  state  director  of  social  education  was 
employed.    However,  the  decade  that  followed  witnessed  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  the  development  of  services  for  the  handicapped.    Much  of  this  ijrowth 
was  a  direct  result  of  federal  legislation.    The  big  payoff  came  In  1969 
when  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  passed  mandatory  special  education 
legislation.    This  legislation  showed  West  Virginia's  sincere  commitment 
to  help  all  of  those  who  are  classified  as  handicapped.    The  legislators 
were  realistic  In  feeling  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  would  be  needed 
to  prepare  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.    Therefore,  the  act 
declared  that  the  mandatory  education  would  become  effective  with  the 
opening  of  schools  in  1974. 

However,  between  the- passage  of  this  legislation  and  the  time  for  its 
implementation,  a  great  deal  of  serious  planning  has  gone  on  throughout 
the  state.    Every  county  board  of  education  has  been  working  diligently 
to  prepare  formulas  and  proposals  for  implementing  the  legislation. 
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Although  all  of  the  county  plans  are  not  available  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  what  6  county  Boards  of  education 
predomlnently  located  In  the  coal  mining  area  reported  they  would  need 
to  Implement  the  mandatory  legislation.    They  would  need  special  educa- 
tion services  for  5,196  additional  students.    These  same  counties  also 
stated  that  they  would  need  207  additional  special  education  teachers 
to  provide  these  special  services. 

A  great  deal  of  tha  credit  for  this  leadership  In  helping  many  of 
these  counties  prepare  their  proposals  belongs  to  the  staff  of  the  West 
Virginia  Division  of  Special  Education  In  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  full  implication  of  this  mandatory  legislation  recently  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  legislators  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.    In  carrying  out  this  legislation,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent said  that  In  the  next  school  year  West  Virginia  will  need  5A7 
additional  qualified  special  education  personnel.    This  additional  benefit 
vlll  cost  $5,570,335  more  than  what  Is  now  being  spent  for  special  educa- 
tion services .    We  all  are  aware  that  this  undertaking  Is  not  easy.  But 
It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
among  many  people  and  agencies  In  attempting  to  make  this  mandatory  legis- 
lation become  a  reality. 

The  task  facing  our  schools  of  higher  learning  to  prepare  the  additional 
needed  special  education  personnel  Is  a  big  undertaking,  but  It  Is  not  an 
impossible  task.    Many  of  us  st-11  are  optomlstlc. 

In  the  past,  due  to  the  cooperation  from  the  Division  of  Teacher 
Training  Programs,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  our  special  education  teacher  training  programs  were  given  a 
rebirth.   The  help  from  this  federal  agency  has  ranged  from  federal  funding 
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Co  Specific  su^jgestions  for  improving  or  strengthening  our  teacher  training 
programs* 

It  Is  deflnately  because  of  their  assistance  that  our  special  education 
teacher  training  programs  at  our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  ab^e 
to  move  forward..    I  can  assure  you  that  without  their  assistance,  these 
programs  would  remain  stagtiant.    One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  what  this 
federal  agency  has  done  for  helping  our  state  In  preparing  programs  for 
special  education  teachers. 

A  few  years  ago  the  members  of  this  federal  agency  offered  a  chall-.nge 
to  us  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  our  programs  in  West  Virginia. 
Simply  stated  the  challenge  was  "Could,  the  colleges  In  West  Virginia  co- 
operatively develop  a  state  comprehensive  special  education  teacher  tralalng 
program  that  would  prepare  Instructors  for  all  the  diversified  disabilities?" 

The  West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents  accepted  the  challenge.    A  proposal 
was  developed  and  submitted  to  the  bureau *s  office  and  we  were  funded. 
Durli^g  the  past  two  years  a  great  deaX  or  hard  work  has  gone  Into  developing 
this  comprehensive  special  education  teacher  training  program.    At  the 
present  time  we  are  In  the  final  stages  of  writing  up  our  findings. 

I  must  say  that  It  would  be  premature  on  my  part  to  present  our  plan 
at  this  time.  However,  I  can  state  In  general  terms  that  from  this  study 
(1)  we  are  getting  a  clear  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  In  our 
state  (2)  the  cooperation  shown  between  staff  members  at  various  colleges 
and  universities  In  this  state  has  been  most  encouraging  (3)  the  suggestions 
for  developing' Innovative  ways  of  training  and  retraining  special  education 
teachers  are  ujst  creative. 

We  expect  by  early  sumjier  to  have  our  plans  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Regents.    The  enthusiasm  for  this  project  cannot  be  overstated.    We  feel 
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that  we  are  or*e  of  the  few  states  to  be  offered  such  a  challenge  by  this 
federal  agency.    We  also  feel  that  our  plan  might  become  a  model  that  could 
be  followed  by  other  states. 

I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  Programs, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  sug- 
gesting such  an  Innovative  Idea  and  to  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents 
for  having  the  courage  Co  undertake  this  task. 

All  over  West  Virginia  programs  are  being  implemented  for  the  handi- 
capped.   Some  of  our  special  education  programs  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  more  cooperation.    At  present,  the 
members  of  my  staff  at  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Studies  are 
working  cooperatively  with  similar  staff  at  Marshall  University  in 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  in  developing  a  cooperative  plan  for  teacher 
training  programs  In  this  field. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  report  that  the  members  of  my  staff  have 
just  recently  completed  what  we  consider  a  very  outstanding  graduate 
program  in  special  education.    This  program  will  be  an  Interrelated  one 
in  which  we  will  be  able  to  train  the  diagnostic  prescriptive  specialist 
in  special  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  special  ijducation 
teacher  for  the  traditional  type  of  programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  heart  warming  event  that  I  can  recall  is  that  the 
West  Virginia  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center-  located 
at  the  college  I  am  associated  with  has  become  a  central  point  for  helping 
all  special  education  teachers.    Throughout  the  state,  even  in  the  most 
remote  hollows,  special  education  teachers  can  obtain  through  this  center 
materials  for  working  with  handicapped  Individuals.    No  longer  can  the 
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excuse  be  made  that  limited  funds  curtailed  what  many  teachers  could  do  in 
working  for  the  handicapped.    This  center  is  really  the  living  proof  of  vhat 
federal  and  state  funds  can  do  if  used  cooperatively. 

Time  doesn't  permit  me  to  continue  to  list  all  of  the  exciting  programs 
and  events  that  we  are  undertaking  in  our  state  but  allow  me  a  few  moments 
to  mention  a  few  more.    The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been 
working  cooperatively  for  years  with  county  boards  of  education  in  develop- 
ing secondary  school  programs  for  the  handicapped.    The  Department  of  Mental 
Health  has  undertaken  an  exciting  task  in  developing  day  care  center  programs 
for  the  profoundly  and  severely  mentally  retarded. 

The  Commission  on  Mental  Retardation  actively  is  participating  in  seeing 
that  services  are. brought  to  the  handicapped  that  are  now  placed  under  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act. 

Parents  of  the  handicapped  are  also  to  be  commended  for  their  devotion. 
These  parents  are  operating  one  residental  center  called  Green  Acres.  It 
serves  as  a  model  for  what  can  be  done. 

All  of  these  organizations,  all  of  these  activities,  all  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  working  together.    It  is  really  exciting. 

Sure  we  have  problems,  sure  we  have  found  at  times  that  the  progress 
has  be.en  slow.    But  we  feel  that  we  are  moving.    We  also  realize  that  whatever 
we  are  doing  for  the  handicapped  is  something  that  is  rewarding  in  more  ways 
than  in  monetary  terms. 

This  progress,  this  dedication,  this  desire  to  do  something  is  contageous. 
We  all  are  proud  of  what  we  are  doing.    We  also  realize  that  most  of  it  could 
not  have  been  done  without  federal  legislation. 
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Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  that  to  many  of  us  the  progress  ve 
are  making  is  our  way  of  saying,  "thank  you.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
for  your  outstanding  leadership  in  developing  and  encouraging  federal 
legislation  to  help  the  handicapped." 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  recalling  an  incident  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  and  is  related  to  the  theme  of  my  presen- 
tation.   Last  suctmer  my  wife  and  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  at  the  First 
Pacific  Conference  of  Kental  Retardation  in  Singapore.    Ve  went  to  this 
conference  with  the  idea  of  informing  the  members  of  this  conference  of 
what  was  going  on  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever it  did  not  take  as  long  to  realize  that  our  remarks  would  be  inap- 
propriate.   I\Tiat  did  take  place  was  that  we  were  in  contact  with  people 
from  many  Asiatic  countries,  countries  that  are  in  many  ways  underdeveloped. 
We  found  these  people  enthusiastic  about  what  they  were  doing*    We  found 
these  people  extremely  happy  in  telling  what  they  were  doing.    Ve  found 
at  this  conference,  people  excited  about  their  progress.    The  underlying 
theme  that  seemed  to  come  out  in  everyone's  presentation  went  something 
"like  this  "we  are  proud  of  what  we  are  doing  for  the  handicapped  because 
we  have  made 'a  commitment  and  our  commitment  is  to  help  these  handicapped 
Individuals." 

My  wife  and  I  left  this  conference  feeling  that  this  idea  of  an  op- 
tomistic  commitment  would  be  the  underlying  philosophy  that  could  make 
mnhy  of  these  programs  in  these  Asiatic  countries  develop. 

What  does  this  mean  in  relationship  to  my  appearance  before  this 
committee?    Well,  these*  senate  bills  represent  our  commitment »    We  as  a 
nation  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  handicapped  and  want  to  do  all  we 
can.    What  other  justification  could  there  be  for  the  enactment  of  this 
type  o£  legislation? 
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Senator  Stafford.  The  Chair  would  invite  Drs.  CartAvright  to  come 
to  the  witness  table. 

I  think  this  marks  a  unique  experience^  to  have  two  doctors  who  are 
husband  and  wife,  and  doctoi-s  mterestecl  in  the  same  subject.  Let  me 
first  say  to  you  that  Senator  Schweiker  had  intended  to  int^'oduce  you, 
and  an  emergency  has  caused  him  to  have  to  leave  the  committee  room 
at  this  time. 

Let  the  record  show  that  G.  Phillip  Cartwright  is  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Penn  State  University  and  is  director  of  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  Laboratory  at  Penn  State  University.  He  has  been  a  class- 
room teacher  of  mentally  retarded  children,  and  has  trained  teachers 
to  work  with  handicapped  children. 

Most  recently  Dr.  Cartwright  has  been  W'Orking  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  computer  assisted  instructional  system. 

Dr.  Carol  Cartwright  is  associate  professor  of  special  education  at 
Penn  State  University.  Dr.  Carol  Caitwriglit's  primary  interests  arc 
teacher  training,  the  development  of  computer  assisted  instruction 
courses  for  teachers  and  television  programing  designed  for  parenfcs  of 
young  children. 

She  has  conducted  several  research  studies  and  published  numerous 
articles  dealing  with  special  education. 

We  will  leave  the  choice  to  you  to  be  decided  as  who  proceeds  first. 
If  jou  have  written  statements  and  wish  them  incorporated  in  the 
record,  without  objection  they  will  both  be  placed  in  full  in  the  record. 
If  you  wish  to  read  them  into  the  record,  feel  free  to  do  so.  Proceed  as 
you  wish. 

Dr.  Caroi.  Cartwriotit.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  project  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  asked  to  appear  before  you  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  extension 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  We  have  prepared  a  written 
statement  jointly,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  entered  into  the 
record,  and  we  will  speak  extemporrmeously  regarding  the  highlights 
of  that  statement. 

SenatorSTAFFORD.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimonies. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  G.  PHILLIP  CARTWEIGHT,  PROFESSOR  OP 
EDUCATION,  AND  DR.  CAROt  CARTWRIGHT,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  EDUCATION,  PENN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  STATE 
COLLEGE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Carol  Cartwright.  We  would  like  to  report  today  about  an 
alternative  to  traditional  colle^  instruction  in  preparation  of  teachers 
to  work  with  handicapped  children.  This,  project  represents  some 
coordination  of  the  type  that  Dr.  Gallagher  mentioned  as  being  par- 
ticularly important  this  morning. 

We  have  been  able  to  integrate  the  aspects  of  teacher  training, 
research,  and  services  to  children  through  this  project  which  we  call 
CARE — Computer  Assisted  Eemedial  Education. 

Funding  is  of  a  cooperative  nature.  The  various  facets  of  this 
project  have  been  funded  through  thre^  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped:  the  Division  of  Training  Programs, 
the  Division  of  Research,  and  the  Division  of  Educational  Services. 
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Our  major  purpose  is  to  train  teachers  so  that  they  can  more  ade- 
quately identify  and  then  work  with  handicapped  children.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  reaching  teachers  who  deal  with  young 
children  so  that  the  children's  problems  may  be  Adentified  as  early  as 
possible. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  earlier  problems  are  identified,  the 
better  the  chance  for  some  ameliorative  action  to  be  taken. 

We  have  developed,  a  series  of  courses  which  are  taught  to  teachers, 
both  regularly  prepared  elementary  teachers  and  special  educators, 
through  computer  assisted  instruction. 

Tlie  coulees  are  labeled  CARE,  and  they  go  in  numerical  series. 

CAKE  1  is  the  identification  of  handicapped  children.  In  this  course 
we  are  attempting  to  prepare  teachers  to  recognize  handicapping  con- 
ditions in  children.  We  are  concerned  somewhat  more  with  the  more 
subtle  kinds  of  problems  than  with  the  more  severe,  obvious  problems, 
because  the  more  severe  problems  tend  to  get  picked  up  by  people 
other  than  teachers. 

For  example,  pediatrici'ans  very  often  can  spot  some  of  the  more 
obvious  problems,  and  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to  spot  the  subtler 
types  of  problems. 

CAKE  2  and  CARE  3  are  courses  which  have  a  similar  focus  but 
are  directed  toward  different  target  audiences.  Both  of  the  courses 
have  to  do  with  teaching  teachers  how  to  use  a  method  of  individual- 
ized teaching  of  children. 

We  call  this  type  of  individualized  teaching  diagnostic  teaching. 

CARE  2  is  directed  toward  helping  teachers  use  diagnostic  teaching 
with  preschool  children. 

CARE  3  is  directed  toward  helping  teachers  dealing  particularly 
with  the  primary  area  level  children,  and  of  course  we  expect  we  will 
reach  children  beyond  the  primary  grades  because  very  often  teachers 
will  be  dealing  with  older  children  who  have  problems  r,nd  behave  as 
if  they  were  at  a  primi  ,ry  grade  level. 

CAKE  4  is  the  course  which  is  directed  toward  a  specific  category 
of  handicapped  children,  and  these  are  the  visually  handicapped 
children. 

That  course  prepares  teachers  to  work  wi.tli  visually  handicapped 
children  in  the  regular  classroom  situation. 

We  have  developed  a  rather  unique  delivery  system  for  these 
courses,  and  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  my  husband,  and  he  will 
tell  you  a  little  bit  about  this  delivery  system. 

Dr.  Phillip  Cartwright.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  secure  ade- 
(j^uato  funding  in  the  last  few  yeai*s  to  implement  or  put  into  opera- 
tion a  program  of  training  by  the  mobile  computer.  We  chose  mobile 
computer  assisted  instruction  to  get  the  curriculum,  the  training,  out 
to  various  parts  of  our  State  where  our  university  could  not  reach 
in  the  traditional  method  of  instruction. 

Senator  Schweiker  will  recognize  some  of  the  names  of  the  towns 
that  we  have  been  in  with  this  van.  None  of  them  is  exactly  a  center 
of  population. 

We  found  that  the  method  of  instniction  was  quite  successful,  that 
is,  we  would  proceed  into  a  small  town,  expand  the  sides  of  our  ve- 
liicle,  and  in  a  period  of  about  6  weeks  offei*  a  three  credit  Penn  State 
College  course  to  teachers  in  that  area  in  the  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
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weekends,  at  their  convenience.  The  courses  are  fully  accredited  by 
the  university. 

We  started  to  get  enough  demand,  enough  requests  for  service, 
that  we  went  from  Pennsylvania  for  a  demonstration  in  Houston,  Tex. 
We  were  there  for  3  months,  training  about  300  teachers  in  Houston. 

We  found  that  experien.ce  quite  successful.  We  have  gone  from  there 
to  Bloomington,  Ind.  We  will  be  going  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  all  in  connection  with  other  colleges  and  imiversities. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  computer-assisted  instruction.  I  will  not 
get  into  the  details  of  that  other  than  it  is  a  technology  which  is  com- 
ing into  its  own  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

One  item  which  is  not  included  in  our  written  testimony  or  paper 
is  some  cost  figures,  and  I  would  like  to  read  them  to  you  at  this  time. 

We  offer  at  Penn  State  University  campus  courses  at  $32  per  credit. 
That  is  if  a  person  wants  to  take  a  course,  any  course  at  the  university, 
as  a  resident,  the  cost  is  $32  per  credit. 

With  the  local  van  operation  when  we  rent  our  computer,  we  can 
offer  instruction  for  $40  per  credit.  With  a  purchased  system,  we  could 
offer  instruction  for  $18  per  credit,  a  considerable  savings. 

At  the  present  time  at  the  university  we  use  our  own  computer  and 
we  are  offering  the  computer  instruction  at  $10  per  credit  hour.  That's 
a  considerable  saving  of  dollars,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  the 
same  or  better  quality  of  instruction  according  to  our  studies. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  particular  mode  of  instruction  will  be 
effective  for  all  kinds  of  training  of  teachers.  By  no  means  are  we 
making  this  claim.  We  think  that  it  is  appropriate  for  certain  lands 
of  instruction,  but  we  have  no  intention  of  producing  complete  teacher 
training  curriculums  by  computer  assisted  instruction. 

We  will  be  offering  courses  in  special  education  at  Penn  State 
University  campus  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  fall,  and  we  will  be  con- 
tinuing to  expand  our  operations. 

I  might  add  that  the  State  has  taken  over  support  of  Penn  State 
operation.  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  provided 
the  initial  funding,  and  we  were  able  to  get  State  funds  to  continue  it. 
Similarly,  State  funds  in  Maryland,  Texas,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  are  being  used  to  offer  instruction  at  universities.^ 

We  think  that  the  support  of  BEH  and  their  willin|yness  to  help 
us  get  started,  their  willingness  to  cooperate  among  their  own  bl  anches, 
has  probably  been  the  prime  reason  for  the  success  of  this  project. 

That  would  conclude  miy  remarks. 

Snator  Stafford.  We  thank  you  both  on  behalf  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  question  and  please  make  a  brief  additional 
comment  if  you  wish  to,  although  you  may  very  well  have  answered 
this  question  in  your  general  Testimony. 

How  do  you  relate  the  work  of  the  projp^.t  you  have  described  to 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  Federal  px'ogram  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  children  ? 

Dr.  Phillip  Cartwright.  My  perceptions  of  the  Office  of  Education 
programs  for  the  handicapped  are  twofold.  One  is  delivery  of  these 
services  to  train  personnel.  I  think  that  is  the  major  goal. 
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I  think  through  this  vehicle  we  are  able  to  assist  in  j^roduction  of 
trained  personnel  at  two  lev&ls,  both  the  retraining  ot  regular  ele- 
mentary educators  to  work  with  handicapped  children,  and  the  basic 
level  in  the  training  of  specialized  teachers. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  subcommittee.  I  can  assure  you  that  your  testimony  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  in  the  course  of  our  hearing  for  markup  of  the 
legislation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Carol  A.  and  Dr.  Glen  P.  Cart- 
wright  follows:] 
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CARE:  An  Alternative  to 
Traditional  College  Instruction 

Glen  Phillip  Cartwright  and  Carol  A.  Cartwright 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park.  Pennsylvania  16802 


Throughout  the  nation  efforts  are  underway  to  serve  handicapped  individuals 
more  adequately  in  public  school  settings.  For  example,  recent  court  decisions  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states  have  mandated  the  right  to  a  public  education  for  all 
handicapped  children.  Thus,  increasing  numbers  of  teachers  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  handicapped  children.  With  the  support  of  BEH,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  has  been  able  to  develop  an  effective  program  for 
increasing  the  numbei  of  persons  competent  to  work  with  handicapped  children* 
This  program  is  a  major  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  research  and 
development  program  applied  to  the  problems  of  teacher  training. 

An  ongoing  project  for  training  teachers  to  identify  and  teach  handicapped 
children  is  reported  herein.  The  project,  CARE:  Computer  Assisted  Remedial 
Education,  is  innovative  in  that  a  new  computer-mediated  technology  is  used  to 
train  teachers.  Personnel  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  have  developed  four 
computer-assisted  instruction  courses  in  Speciil  Education*  The  four  courses  are 
made  available  to  teachers  by  means  of  computer-assisted  instruction:  a  new  delivery 
system  for  educational  services  based  on  the  concept  of  individualized  instruction. 
Approximately  3,000  educators  have  been  instructed  in  Special  Education  concepts 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  CARE  Courses 

The  four  courses  already  developed  are  collectively  referred  to  as  the  CARE 
courses.  The  courses  are  as  follows:  CARE  I:  Early  Identification  of  Handicapped 
Children;  CARE  2:  Diagnostic  Teachhig  of  Preschool  Children;  CARE  3:  Diagnostic 
Teaching  of  Primary  Children;  CARE  4:  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
Proposed  are  CARE  5:  Teaching  Hearing  Impaired  Children,  and  CARE  6:  Teaching 
Severely  Retarded  Children.  It  is  the  overall  purpose  of  the  CARE  courses  to  teach 
regular  and  special  class  teachers  and  other  interested  persons  to  identify  and  vork 
effectively  with  handicapped  children.  Each  of  the  courses  is  designated  as  a 
self-contained  college  course  and  is  offered  for  full  college  credit  by  Pen n  State  and 
other  universities. 


Federal  Support  for  Research  and 
Curriculum  Development 

In  June,  1969,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  received  a  grant  from  the 
.  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  to  develop  and 
evaluate  a  ccmputer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  course  in  the  Early  Identification  of 
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Handicapped  Children  (CARE  1).  CARC  1  was  made  available  for  training  purposes 
in  the  fall  of  1970.  The  success  of  CARE  1  encouraged  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  to  apply  for  funding  from  B£H  for  additional  CARE  curriculum 
development.  Consequently,  the  Division  of  Educational  Services,  BEH,  contracted 
with  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  to  develop  two  additional  courses  (CARE  2 
and  CARE  3).  At  about  the  same  time,  the  development  of  CARE  4  was  funded 
through  the  Division  of  Training  Programs.  CARE  2,  3,  and  4  are  in  varying  stages  of 
development  and  implementation  at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  pull  together  funding  from  the  three  divisions  of 
BEH  in  order  to  develop  an  articulated  approach  to  the  provision  of  training  of 
teachers.  The  result,  we  think,  is  a  good  demonstration  of  the  impact  that  an 
integrated  applied  research  and  development  program  can  have  on  curriculum 
development  in  Special  Education. 


Impact  of  CARE  Project 

There  is  little  question  that  the  CARE  project  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  special  education  teacher  training  program  at  Penn  State.  Once  the  quality  of  the 
program  was  demonstrated,  Pcan  State  moved  to  purchase  the  necessary  hardware 
and  support  the  program  with  University  funds  About  500  jpenn  State  students  have 
completed  the  first  CARE  course  since  October*  1972.  We  shall  easily  accommodate 
1,000  students  per  year  at  the  Penn  State  Campds  alone. 

Through  other  Federal  sources  we  have  been  training  inservice  teachers  in  one 
or  more  CARE  courses  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  per  year  since  October,  1 970,  by  means 
of  our  mobile  CAI  facility.  Currently,  we  are  awaiting  an  approved  grant  extension 
from  OE  to  acquire  a  second  such  vehicle. 

Several  major  universities  have  recognized  the  quality  of  the  program  and  are 
co-sponsoring  teacher  training  with  the  CARE  curriculum.  Those  universities  are  the 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  Houston,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Indiana 
University,  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  Georgia  State  University. 

Finally,  certain  universities  and  one  local  education  agency  have  adopted  the 
CARE  curriculum  for  use  in  their  own  computer  facilities.  Offering  one  or  more 
courses  are  the  University  of  Texas,  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook,  University  of  Alberta, 
and  the  Montgomery  County  School  District,  Maryland. 

The  responsiveness  of  BEH  has  enabled  us  to  move  rapidly  from  an  applied 
research  and  development  program  into  an  effective  operational  program  to  train 
persons  in  state  and  local  programs.  These  persons,  of  course,  ultimately  deliver 
needed  services  to  handicapped  children. 
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CARE  on  Wheels:  An  Alternative  to 
Traditional  College  Instruction 


In  order  to  make  CARE  readily  available  to  teachers  and  educators  in  sparsely 
populated  parts  of  the  country,  a  pustom-built  transportable  laboratory  was 
designed  to  house  a  computer  assisted  instruction  system  and  sixteen  student 
stations.  In  the  closed  condition,  the  forty-foot  van  is  only  eight  feet  wide  and  meets 
every  state's  highway  specifications.  After  reaching  its  destination  the  van  can  be 
expanded  to  provide  a  comfortable  air-conditioned  'v^orning  environment  which  is 
seventeen  feet  wide. 

On  a  pre-arrang2d  schedule,  the  mobile  CAI  laboratory  is  moved  to  a 
community  school  and  connected  to  electric  and  telephone  services.  Over  the  next 
seven  weeks,  in  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours,  some  220  elementary  teachers  and 
their  supervisors  are  licheduled  for  one-to-three-hour  sessions  at  computer  terminals 
on  an  individualized  basis.  These  teacher-students  can  arrange  flexible  and  irregular 
schedules  at  the  computer  terminals  to  fit  into  the  demands  of  their  personal  lives. 
Although  designed  primarily  for  rural  areas,  experience  has  shown  the  CARE 
program  and  the  mobile  facility  to  be  extremely  useful  in  large  cities  such  as 
Houston  where  distanccjs  from  the  fringe  to  central  city  are  long. 

The  major  advantage  of  this  program  is  that  it  brings  an  individualized  quality 
course  of  instruction  on  timely  subjects  to  grdups  of  education  practitioners  who 
would  not  otherwise  get  the  benefit  of  retraining  and  upgrading.  Thus,  teachers  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  a  college  or  university  for  additional  training  can 
easily  be  accommodated  in  their  own  communities.  Many  of  these  teachers  would 
not  receive  appropriate  training  were  it  not  for  the  technology  employed  in  this 
program.  As  a  by-product,  we  believe  experience  in  the  mobile  computer-assisted 
instruction  facility  will  make  teachers  more  aware  of  technological  advances  in 
education  than  they  are  presently.  We  hope  their  experience  will  dispell  the  aura  of 
mystery  which  appears  to  surround  computers,  and  the  distrust  of  computers  that 
adults  possess. 

Evaluation  of  the  CARE  Project 

The  CARE  courses  have  undergone  rigorous  and  extensive  evaluation.  These 
on-campus  evaluations  have  revealed  that  CAI  students  complete  the  courses  in 
about  one-third  less  time  and  with  approximately  25  percent  higher  average 
achievement  scores  than  conventionally  instructed  students;  CAI  costs  much  less 
than  conventional  workshops  and  institutes,  and  somewhat  less  than  regular  tuition 
charges;  and,  students  acquire  extremely  positive  attitudes  toward  CAI  and  course 
content.  Finally,  follow-up  studies  have  revealed  that  teachers  have  applied  the 
knowledges  and  skills  gained  in  the  CAI  coui'ses  and  have  made  significant  changes  in 
their  classroom  practices. 
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Senator  Stafford.  T/e  Chair  would  invite  Mr.^  E.  Clarke  Ross,  and 
Ms.  Una  Haynes  to  tlic  witness  table.  Mr.  Soss  is  Federal  Pro£rrams 
Consultant  for  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  and  Ms.  Playnes 

Associate  Director  and  Nurse  Consultant,  Professional  Services  Pro- 
gram Department  in  Boston,  Mass.,  wliich  is  not  so  far  from  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

May  I  advise  you,  as  I  have  the  othei*s,  that  if  you  have  written  state- 
ments you  may  either  place  in  the  record  or  you  may  read  them,  which- 
ever you  prefer. 

STATEMENTS  OP  E.  CLARKE  "ROSS,  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  CONSULT- 
ANT, UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  AND  UNA 
HAYNES,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  AND  NURSE  CONSULTANT,  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES  PROGRAM  DEPARTMENT,  UCPA,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr.  Koss.  Our  statement  today  primarily  will  be  Ms.  Haynes'  ac- 
counting of  a  public-private  cooperative  effort  of  which  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc.,  is  a  part  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Before  Ms.  Haynes  gets  into  that,  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  on  some  of  the  legislative  proposfils  being  considered  today. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  a  cosponsor  of  both  S.  6  and  S.  8%. 
UCPA  endorses  both  bills,  and  we  feel  that  they  complement  each 
other  in  what  they  are  tryin',  to  accomplish. 

In  regard  to  S.  6,  we  are  very  pleased  that  section  6(a)  (4)'  of  the 
bill  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  written  plans  to 
be  reviewed  annually  every  year  for  each  handicapped  child  with  an 
appropriate  role  to  be  played  by  the  parents. 

We  also  like  the  objective  stated  in  section  6(a)  (6)  of  integrating 
handicapped  children  into  normal  classrooms  wherever  possible. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  Mr.  Kurzman's  earlier  state- 
ment regarding  revenue  sharing.  One  thing  that  we  have  strong 
reservations  about  is  the  80  percent  transfer  provision  as  discussed  in 
Mr.  Kurzman's  earlier  statement. 

Wo  are  afraid  that  based  on  past  experience  States  probably  will 
in  a  lot  of  cases  transfer  this  30  percent  to  other  needed  programs 
with  the  result  being  that  the  handicapped  will  be  receiving  less  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

We  also  are  a  little  leery  about  a  1-year  extension.  We  believe  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
success,  has  shown  a  lot  of  good  things,  and  because  the  challenge 
of  educating  the  handicapped  is  still  before  us,  we  believe  there  should 
be  a  deeper  commitment  to  the  extension  of  the  Bureau. 

Our  written  statement  primarily  emphasizes  three  things.  One  is  the 
neglect  of  the  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  child,  and,  two,  in 
relation  to  the- first  the  large  numbers  of  nonattenders  in  the  public 
school  system.  The  third  item  is  if  the  challenge  of  educating  the 
handicapped  is  ever  going  to  be  met,  better  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  will  be  a  necessity. 

Ms.  Haynes,  in  telling  about  the  infant  program,  will  demonstrate 
this  cooperation,  what  it  means  including  a  cost  analysis.  I  will  now 
turn  it  over  to  Ms.  Haynes. 
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Ms.  Haynes.  The  program  with  which  I  have  been  associated  docv- 
ments  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  heard  all  through  the  day's 
testimony.  I  would  like  to  refresh  our  attention  collectively  to  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  already  been  spoken  to. 

The  new  research  about  how  early  babies  learn  has  caused  a  whole 
group  of  agencies  like  ours  who  work  primarily  with  the  medical  needs 
of  various  youngsters  to  take  a  whole  new  look  at  what  we  are  doin^. 

It  was  through  funding  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped that  we  were  able  to  mount  this  project.  What  we  did  was  to 
look  o.t  this  researcli  that  shows  us,  for  instance,  that  babies  at  5  days 
of  age — and  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  this  done  at  Harvard  in  the 
New  England  States — will  indeed  manipulate  a  panel  of  lights  by 
changing  the  rate  at  which  they  suck,  provided  they  can  suck 
appropriately. 

Some  of  our  babies  cani.ot. 

We  have  also  seen  early  ii  the  first  weeks  of  life  the  baby  examining 
his  hand  very  carefully  before  he  is  going  to  be  reaching  out  at  about 
3  months  to  use  this  e^fecti^ely.  The  contact  takes  place  very  early. 
A  good  many  of  our  babies  cannot  lift  their  right  or  left  arm. 

We  got  iogethev  with  a  group  of  agencies:  One  of  them  is  an  Easter 
Seal  agency  in  Providence,  E.I.  One  of  them  is  in  California,  an  agency 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  A  third  is  a  university  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Another  is  a  university  setting 
in  a  very  rural  area  at  Iowa  University.  And  the  fifth  agency  is  a 
cerebral  palsy  center  in  New  Orleans.  We  have  all  got  together  and 
shared. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  education  of 
teachers  and  the  education  of  physicians  and  of  therapists  and  so 
forth.  We  have  discovered  this  to  be  true,  the  so-called  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  is  needed  desperately.  The  body  of  knowledge 
is  too  vast  for  any  one  of  t  le  disciplines  to  have  all  the  answers  to 
the  multiple  needs  of  these  babies,  and  their  families,  and  to  get  them 
started  early  in  this  educational  track. 

We  found  in  the  traditional  interdisciplinary  setting  all  of  the 
disciplines — social  workers  and  others — get  together  to  try  to  see 
what  the  needs  of  the  youngsters  are.  The  physical  therapists  may 
work  on  the  baby's  legs,  the  occupational  specialist  on  the  arms,  the 
speech  therapist  on  the  evolution  of  his  speech,  the  nurse  on  his  basic 
health  needs,  and  the  family  received  all  this  in  a  package  and  was 
supposed  to  implement  it. 

in  our  project  center,  95  percent  of  the  babies  were  under  2.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  are  referred  before  they  are  a  year  of  age.  These  babies 
cannot  stand  excessive  or  inconsistent  handling. 

How  then  were  we  going  to  find  a  way  to  mobilize  all  this?  Babies 
do  not  learn  just  from  their  heads  in  what  the  teachers  give  them,  but 
from  the  way  they  move,  if  they  can  move,  the  way  they  can  see,  et 
cetera. 

Tlie  parents  are  ihe  primary  programers.  They  are  with  them  24 
liours  a  day.  So  our  project  focused  on  new  ways  oi  delivering  services. 

For  the  first  time  physicians  are  writing  behavior  objectives  along 
with  the  teachers  for  the  educational  goals.  Therapists  arc  in  there 
helping  to  write,  and  the  parents  are  helping  to  design  as  well  as  carry 
out  the  program. 
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I  think  this  is  innovative.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  these  kinds  of  proi  .sionals  not  just  sitting  around  the  table  but 
working  together. 

Tliey  do  one  more  thing.  This  is  so  that  you  do  not  have  six  people 
working  under  six  separate  areas  of  the  child  that  might  need  help. 
They  will  release  tlicir  roles  to  each  other,  one  or  two  members  at  the 
table  becoming  the  team  facilitator.  But  none  of  the  others  releases 
his  responsibility,  and  they  arc  accountable  for  the  child's  progress 
in  tlieir  special  area  of  expertise. 

So  wc  have  something  new.  It  is  called  cross-disciplinary/cross- 
modality  approach. 

All  the  Federal  sector  spent  was  18  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  rest  of 
the  dollar  was  put  up  by  the  voluntary  agency.  That  is  all  it  cost. 
Now  wc  know  a  great  deal  moie  about  how  we  need  to  learn  again. 

We  need  to  learn  together.  We  cannot  just  talk  about  programs  for 
teachers  or  special  educators,  but  programs  for  cross-modality,  cross- 
disciplinarj^  training. 

We  have  pioneered,  through  other  resources,  these  agencies  working 
together  in  a  collaborative  kind  of  effort. 

A  good  part  of  their  strength  is  that  tliey  are  diverse,  they  are  not 
chauvinistic;  they  are  not  just  hi  one  little  spot.  We  are  getting  infor- 
mation and  putting  data  back  in  a  whole  variety  of  communities.  The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  made  it  possible. 

r  am  turned  on  with  what  is  happening  to  these  babies,  and  that 
is  why  I  speak  perhaps  a  little  more  strongly  than  my  staid  New 
England  background  would  have  permitted  me  to  do  a  few  j^ears  ago. 

But  we  are  just  one  of  the  First  Chance  Network  of  earty  childhood 
education  centers.  In  that  First  Chance  Network  in  1  year  over  3,790 
children  were  screened;  492  children  were  graduated  to  otlier  pro- 
grams which  would  not  previously  accept  them;  425  children  were 
placed  in  special  education  classes;  521  of  them  got  into  generic  unity 
programs  like  Day  Care  and  Head  Start  that  would  not  accept  them 
before;  1,953  children  in  other  programs  were  provided  diagnostic 
or  resource  assistance. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  numbers  are  impressive.  It  has  only  just 
begim,  you  might  say.  It  lias  taken  a  while  to  tool  up. 

I  will  invite  your  questions.  I  realize  that  the  hour  is  late  and  that 
you  have  heard  much  testimony,  but  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  this  subcommittee. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Haynes,  for  appearing  here 
as  a  witness. 

Have  yow  run  into  the  problem  which  is  fairly  new  to  the  subcom- 
mittee o^  autistic  children? 

Ms.  Haynes.  Yes;  we  have  some  in  our  baby  project. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  have  a  bill  pending  in  the  subcommittee. 
Yon  probably  have  not  had  a  chance  to  examine  it,  but  at  some  future 
time  the  subcommittee  will  welcome  your  comments.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  with  a  copy  of  it.  You  might  comment  in  writing  to 
the  subcommittee.  The  number  of  the  bill  is  S.  34. 
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NEGLECT  OF  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ross  this  question.  You  mentioned  in  your 
comments  that  the  severely  or  multiply  handicapped  children  are  still 
being  neglected  in  educational  programs.  Could  you  expand  on  this, 
that  IS,  are  they  institutionalized  or  at  home  or  in  private  schools? 

Mr.  Ross.  All  three.  Most  of  them  are  not  in  the  public  school  system 
because  of  two  reasons.  One  is  cost.  It  does  cost  us  so  much  more  money 
to  educate  a  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  child. 

The  second  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  across  in  cross-modality/ 
cross-disciplinary;  that  is  the  complexity  we  are  dealing  with.  These 
children  do  not  have  just  one  handicap ;  they  may  have  two  or  three. 

The  mentally  alert,  nonambulatory,  physically  handicapped  per- 
son— many  of  these  are  not  in  the  institutions,  they  are  at  home.  Hope- 
fully, through  programs  like  the  ones  that  UCPA  operate,  they  are  be- 
ing cared  for  through  the  private  sector.  UOPA  programs  alone  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  need.  A  great  many  of  .these  are  in  the  home,  they 
are  not  in  the  institution,  and  the  parents  have  the  financial  burden 
of  getting  the  services  they  cannot  provide  themselves. 

Senator  Stafford.  We  thank  you  Doth.  We  can  assure  you  that  your 
testimony  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  when  we  write  a 
bill  and  bring  it  up  to  the  full  committee.  We  appreciate  your  appear- 
ing here  today. 

[The  information  referred  to,  and  subsequently  supplied,  and  the 
prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ross  follow :] 
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-    UNITPD  CERSBSAL  PAiSV  ASS0C1AT50NS,  [NC  •  66  EAST  34fh  STREET  •  NEW  YOi?l<,  NEW  YORK  10016 


March  28,  1S73 

Toe  rronorablG  Rob  art  T.  Staffovd 
5?13         Senc:t3  C^fi:ie  Building 
Uashir-ston,  D.C. 

Dear  Seriator  Stafford; 

Ac  pjr  your  request  rlurin^  tha  recent  hearings  on  the  extension 
or  the  ISilucation  of  th.e  Handicapped  Act,  enclosed  are  the  cCLimcints  of 
'Jnj.te'J  Csr^jbral  Palsy  AtJsociations,  Inc.  on  S.  34,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  accBltrated  research  and  developmsnt  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
autistic  children.    Also  as  per  j-'ouv  request,  we  ask  that  our  letter 
bo  included  in  the  haarings  record. 

1)  x-is  S.  3''  anends  Part  E  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  wc  suggest 
that  3.  3^-  be  considered  with  the  extension  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Aot  and  not  be  incor Derated  as  part  of  the  Education  of  the 
Ilandicapiied  Act. 

2)  ;;;o .  SCO.  Sec.  ^t47  of  S.  3*^j  establir.hin?,  Learning  and  Care  Centers  fbi* 
'Autistfe  Children,  as  a  duplication  of  r.iready  existing  federal 
authoritios .    Such  «';^ntGi's  may  qualify  under  Part  C,  Cent'ji*s  and 
Services  to  Meet  Special  Koeds  of  the'  Education  of  the  uandioapped 
Act  or  receive  HssiGtancc  under  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Sei-v'icas  and  Facilities  Construction  Act. 

lv<2  rcili.ie  that  interpretation  of  the  .phrase  "another  neurolo^^ical 
condition"  in  the  definition  of  "developacntal  disabilities"  in  Section 
^01  (o)  of  the  Devolopr.sntal  Disabilities  Act  has  neglected  the  autistic. 
In  rx--snor»>:ej»  iJC?A  has  (1)  np.aintiiined  that  the  phrnso  "another  neurnlogical 
aonditiorJ'  be  interpreted  so  as  to  include  the  autistic  and  (2)  has 
proposed  a  ne'.;  definition  of  uavGlonraental  disability  so  as  to  encomoass 
autistic  children!.    That  new  definition,  stated  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
oi-.';-.r:tt':-3  or.  th-i  H.?r/iic?vj^jed  jn  February  Gj  19^3  reeds;  "Develor'.ientaX 
Disabilities  means  a  dir.ability  ifhieh  (1)  is  attributable  to  a  medically 
c;C'te:'^••.^ina!:^lG  physical  or  mental  itnpairrpient,  (2)  originates  before  the 
indiviaual  attains  the         eir^hteen  and  has  continued  or  can  be  expected 
to  continue  indefinitely,  and  (3)  constitutes  a  severe  handicap  to' 

r:'i:T;i:'.l  .".■1  a:*':^ vl;-y  ^or  t:i  the  of  a  ciiiiU  under  oi^httien 

a  hiindicc^p  of  eonparabls  severity." 

UCl'A  b-^lieves  that  the  developmental  disabilities  approach  makes 
sense.    A  coovainated  function::!  approf^ch  to  servlo.cs  rather  than  an 
approach  bi.-.::ed  un  di£^srio.~tie  cate^^ories  i.^  a  sensible  way  of  proj^ra^riiTiin^. 
The  specia?,.  c::nccra  proposed  by  Section  ^^^7  of       3^f  is  a  turn-back  to 
ni-oy,ra!Tij,jiMj^  upon  catf^S'^^-'ical  labels. 
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The  Hopor^blG  Robert  Stafford 
hlarch  1973 


3)    */e  3  02  3c Colon  4^6  or       5^,  es  taolishiiig  a  special  research 
progratn  on  autism  under  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Hur.ian  Development,  as  a  desirable  approach.    UCPA  ,5enerally 
is  opposed  to  cate^^orization  of  research  programs  but  because  so 
little  is  knov/n  about  autisra  and  because  autism  is  an  area  that 
has  been  nefjlected  in  the  past,  v/e  '.o  uld  support  the  enactment 
of  Section  446  into  la-;. 

Sincerely, 


E.  Clarke  Ross 
Federal  Programs 
Consultant 


ECR/pw 


ERIC 
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STATEMENT 

Kespectfully  Submitted 
to 

The  Gubcoramitte  on  the  Handienppcd 
of  the 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on 

S  .6  and 

The  KKtenslon  of  the  Educotion  of  the  Ho j\di capped  Ant, 


In  Behalf  Cf 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations ,  Inc. 

66  Kast  3kth  Screet  ^ 
New  York,  New  '/ork    10016  ^ 


iMarch  21,  1973 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  E.  Clarke  Bobs,  Federal  Programs  Considtant  and 
Assistant  to  the  Washington  Representative  for  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tions, Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  our  primary  witnesjj,  Una  i{aynes>  Assoc  inte 
Director  of  the  UCFA  Professional  Services  Program  Department.    Mrs.  Waynes 
will  relate  to  you  today  her  experiencee  as  Project  Director  of  a  truly  in- 
novative and  exciting  pugram,  the  UC?A  Nationally  Organized  Collaborative 
Project  to  Provide  Comprehensive  Services  to  Handicapped  Infants  and  their 
Families. 

UCPA,  Inc.  appreciates  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  befor'i  the  Gui - 
committe  on  the  Handicapped  in  support  of  S.6  and  S.896  the  extension  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
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UCPA  Philosophy  of  Special  Educition 

1)  Guiding  educational  principles 

2)  General  educational  objectives 

UCPA  Endorsement  of  BEH  Philosophy  and  Efforts 
1)    Education  of  all  handicapped  hy  198O 
The  Need 

1)  Numbers  and  Statistics 

2)  Non-xttenders 

3)  Open. tins  public  school  progra»B 
UCPA  Has  a  Role  To  Play 

1)  UCPA  Infant  Program  (cost  anftlysis  inc 

2)  UCPA  Affiliate  Involveaent 
Cost  Factors 

1)  Special  education  works 

2)  Cost  Factors  -  Handicapped  i.v  General 
Alternatives  to  Education 

UCPA  Concern  with  Revenue  Sharing  Approach 
Conclusion 


United  CerebPRl  Pfklsy  AsBOoiatlcns,  lac.  ta&v»  Ivcg  been  itmjlwd 
In  both  providing  educational  sorvic/ds  and  advocating  increased  public 
responsibJlity  for  the  proviaion  of  sucb  services. 

The  Elementajry  and  Seoondary  Education  Act  has  given  the  states  a 
boost  in  initiating  and  expanding  educational  services  to  the  handicapped. 
Kovever,  even  trlth  this  assistance,  not  all  of  the  handicapped,  and  efix>eclall.v 
the  i^ubctantially  and  multiply  han^cappod,  have  received  the  education  they 
require.    A  great  deal  reaalns  to  be  doae.    ESEA  must  be  extended.    Its  need 
will  continue  for  quite  a  few  yeera  to  oome.   He  hope  that  thia  subcommittee 
will  give  special  attention  to  tlje  needs  of  svibstantially  handicapped  children. 
UCPA  Philosophy  of  Special  Educatlcn 

A  number  of  guiding  educational  principles  has  developed  over  the  years 
within  UCPA  as  professional,  pai«ital,  and  conmnaar  opinion  has  matured  and 
combined.    Briefly  stated,  theset  principles  ineluAe: 

1)  Handicapped  children  ha^fe  the  saine  needs  as  all  children,  as  well 

as  some  that  are  unlquelly  their  own.    Intagration  with  non-handicapped 
children,  wherever  possible,  is  a  basic  concept  ux^er  which  t/CFA 
operates. 

2)  Because  pbyeically  handicapped  children  so  often  experience  dif- 
ficulties In  making  dlr<iet  contact  with  their  environment,  the 
environment  mufit  be  adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

3)  The  education  of  multiply  handicapped  children  has  to  be  based  on  the 
cooiblned  efforts  of  many  people;    teachers,  physicians,  psychologists, 
therapists,  nurses,  social  workers,  aidea,  and  most  importantly, 
parents. 
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k]  The  cooiparlsoaa  through  fit«Lddard  Instrum&nt  testing,  of  multiply 
handicapped  children  vith  non-handlc&pped  children  has  heen  found 
to  have  limited  veilue.    Of  far  greater  value  Is  the  :ry2asurlng  of 
the  progress  of  the  handicapped  child  as  he  naturcrs,  takirxg  into 
consideration  his  strengths  aod  veaknesses  and  the  developmental 
patterns  conmoa  to  all  children. 

5)  All  children  learn  from  day  one  and  handicapped  children,  eapecially, 
need  early  intervention  program*. 

In  keeping  vith  the  philosophy  underlining  these  principles,  TJCFA 
educational  programs  attempt  to  achieve  three  general  objectives r 

1)  To  develop  each  child's  potential  in  order  that  he  may  live  as 
independent  and  fulfilled  a  life  as  possible. 

2)  To  ameliorate  the  developn»ntal  lag  created  by  slow  or  abnormal 
neuromotor  and  neurosanaory  maturation. 

3)  To  prepare  the  multiply  handicapped  child  for  academic  achievement 
in  a  program  as  xauoh  like  those  offeifcd  non-handicapped  children  as 
.possible. 

In  working  toward  the  fulfUlment  of  these  dbjectiveo,  UCPA  educational 
programs  enqohasize  careful  observation,  indivld\ializ»id  programs,  small  classes 
continuing  professional  education,  close  collaboopation  between  medically 
related  and  educationally'  related  program  aspects  of  program  design  and 
inqjlementation,  with  particular  enqphasis  on  increased  parental  involvement 
during  the  early  yeara  of  deveiojjment. 
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UCPA  Endorsement  of  T^H  PhUoeophy  and  Effortt 

UCPA  "believes  that  the  Butmu  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  (EEH) 
hae  played  a  very  dynamic  and  Innovative  role  in  iaqprovlng  both  quality  of 
services  ard  qiwitlty  of  services  since  being  established  by  PL  91-230  in  19^9  • 

UCPA  wholeheartedly  endorser.  BEITs  goftl  of  achieving  full  educational 

opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children  by  I98O.    We  also  concur  vlth  the 

statement  of  former  U.S.  Coianisoloner  of  Education,  Sidney  F.  Marland,  Jr.; 

"The  right  of  a  handicapped  child  to  the  special 
education  he  needs  is  as  basic  to  him  as  Is  the 
right  of  any  other  young  citizen  to  an  appropriate 
education  in  the  public  acbooila.    It  Is  unjust  for 
our  society  to  provide  handicapptd  children  vlth 
anything  less  than  the  full  •duoAtiooAl  o|ipoi*tunity 
they  need  to  reach  '(;heir  w^^Hiwtm  potential  aod  attain 
rewardiJ3g  satlsfylns  11v«b." 

The  Need 

According  to  BKH  estimates,  at  least  10^  of  the  nation's  school  age 
children  (about  7  million  children)  are  mifflclently  handicapped  to  require 
special  education.    Of  these,  only  2.6  nillioQ  are  presently  receiving  any 
special  education  services  at  all  aiKl  many  of  theM  are  in  private  programs. 

There  are  millions  of  children  in  the  United  States  who  are  currently 
nonattenders  in  school.   Unless  (i  child  has  aooB  aeans  for  entering  the 
educational  system,  he  is  largely  invisible*    In     nation  vhere  there  is  a 
strong  belief  that  everyone  goes  to  school  and  that  universal  education  is 
taking  place,  it  is  difficult  to  cooeelva  that  there  are  children  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  educational  process.   Almost  every  state  has  coa^xHsory  school 
attendance  lavs  stating  that  parents  do  not  have  the  right  to  deprive  thcilr 
children  of  an  •^iacatloa.    But  the  states  themselves  deny  this  right.  Hhndl- 
capped  children,  especially  the  substantially  and  awltii^ly  handicapped,  are 
denied  entrance  into  the  syatem.   Major  tecsciuB  given  by  states  are  (l) 
cost  and  (2)  complexity  in  educating  ouch  children. 
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'  Many  present  public  school  programs  that  offer  special  education: 

1)  do  not  serve  the  multiply  and  sorverely  haiidlcapped  chlld> 

2)  are  inadequate  and/or  Inappropriate  for  onny  of  the  handicapped 
children  no;r  being  served  by  them, 

3)  are  not  realistically  goal  oriented, 
k)  are  not  cost  effective, 

^}  delay  admission  until  six  or  eight  ygars  of  ag^,  when  the  primary 
"learning  style"  of  the  child  vlll  already  have  been  fixed,  to  a 
large  degree,  by  the  age  of  five. 

A  BE'd  survey  of  19,000  school  distrleta  revealed  that  ooXy  one-half 
offered  any  special  educational  progrAiHltig.   The  majority  of  thftoe  programs 
were  classes  only  for  the  educable  retaa^diod  and  therapy  osdy  for  the  speech 
and  hearing  iuvaired.   Many  ntrXtiply  hatidlca^ped  children  are  either  being 
served  in  private  prograias  at  tba  jarent's  es^nae;  are  considered  to  be 
custodial  cases  in  public  institutions;  cr  are  totally  neglected. 

The  challen£:^  has  htten  msde  u  long  tiioe  ago.    Public  schools  have  not 
yet  recponded  to  totally  meet  this  ehtU.ejije.    Private  programs  cannot  satisfy 
all  the  needs*   Resources  are  soared.   Only  through  a  system  of  public- 
private  cooperation  can  the  challenge  ever  b^;  u&t, 
UCPA        a  Role  to  Play 

UCFA  came  into  existence  because  iadlvlduals  vith  cerebral  palsy  vho 
had  severe  and  siultiple  dysfunctions  vsm  being  vritten  off  -  aoi  denied  ser- 
vices.  We  have  therefore  used  as  our  operating  definition  for  cerebral  palsy, 
a  very  broad  one »    Sinee  Indivldiials  vith  cerebral  palsy  have  a  high  incidence 
of  ttro  CT  more  handicaps,  ocr  costers  t«id  to  be  ncn'*exeluslouary  in  their 
admissions.  We  are  tbtrefore  by  traditton  aecustooed  to  dealing  vith  a 
wide  spectrum  of  dlaabUities. 
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With  the  zero  reject  ovrndate  of  tbo  courts  in  state  after  state:  vlth  the 
non-categorical  approach  for  huaan  services;  vlth  the  trend  toward  mainstream5ng 
and  integration  of  children  vith  handicaps  into  programs  \rith  their  i>eers 
wherever  possible;  and  vith  the  continuing  expansion  of  school  system  con- 
tracts vith  ccmminity  agencies  to  servo  the  mltiply  and  severely  handicapped : 
UCPAy  as  an  experienced  professional  d«livex«r  of  education  servicett  incorporating 
parental  and  consumer  insight  and  monitoring,  has  a  ma.  J  or  role  to  play  in  the 
future  of  educating  the  handicapped* 
l)  UCPA  Infant  Prograa 

One  of  the  most  suecessful  ezaaples  of  pUbllc^private  cooperaticj  and 
ono  of  vhlch  ve  are  extremtly  proud      is  the  UCIA  Sationally  Organized  Col- 
lahorative  Project  to  Provide  Cocq^rebensive  Servlees  to  H&ndlcapped  Infants 
and  their  Families*    3^v,gurated  in  JVQ^'  1971f  the  program  is  nov  funded  in 
part  through  Part  C  of  the  Education  of  the  HBiidlcapped  Act  (Title  VX  of  the 
iaementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act)*    {IBK  grant  nunber  (0-71 -^92)*  ^e 
progrsm's  original  funding  vas  through  FIi  90-536,  the  Hiuidioapped  Children's 
Barly  Education  Assistance  Act  vhlch  has  since  been  Incorporated  into  Title  VI « 

The  UCFA  project  is  a  component  of  a  much  larger  netvork  of  projects 
funded  hy  ESH  for  early  intervenfvion  ixxto  the  care  of  handicapped  Infants  * 
The  network's  appropriation  is  ^7*?  million  out  of  a  total  of  $12  million 
authorized*    We  are  Increased  hy  the  «I«monstratod  achlevahle  successes  of  both 
the  netvork  and  the  UCPA  project. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  projeots  funded  hy  the  H&ndicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act,  all  of  tbs  oenters  involved  in  the  UCPA 
collaborative  project  have  tbeix  own  basic  funding,  so  that  the  federal  dollar 
acts  as  a  catalytic  dollar* 
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UCFA*8  first  year  project  chose  flvQ  exeioplary  centers  vith 
diverse  financial  suppoart^  repreaentlng  a  variety  of  geographic  areas  > 
eBtabllshed  policies  for  selectlOQ  of  children  to  be  served,  and  potentially 
different  ethnic  groups.    Unlv^rsltlas,  public  and  private  agencies  were 
aisong  those  selected.    Of  the  five  geogi^blo  btmb  sevvod  hy  the  original 
conflortlum,  one  serves  a  etatevlde  area  irlth  nalnly  rural  population,  while 
others  serve  metropollt&ni  inner  city,  tzaoU  cities  and  ffuhurhan  areas. 

H&ch  center  had  lt«  ovn  dellvezy  ffyBtm,  ranging  frcn  short  periods 
of  intensive  services  in  a  reaidantial  seating,  (plus  an  ovtraaoh  servlQ«  for 
babies  and  faxnilles)  in  one  center  aervlne  a  vexy  rural  area;  to  ttrlce  veekly 
Besslona  of  parents  and  children  vith  tharaplstSy  teachers^  nursos,  etc* 
in  centars  vith  urban  and  3Ubitrb*n  settlnfia;  to  five  day  a  veek  classes  for 
the  infants  as  they  reach  nursarx  age. 

Basic  principles  in  the  delivenr  ayetm^  it       aexeedy  vould  stress 
the  importance  of  helping  parent*  to  cope  vith  the  prcblems  involved  In  the 
care  of  handicapped  children,  by  increasing  the  parents'  skills  and  kncvledge, 
and  enlisting  their  asalstafica  in  designing  a  program  of  nanagezzient  whleh  also 
takes  cognizance  of  family  structure  and  the  strengths  of  the  family  relation- 
ships*  Parent  involvemant  is  prasant  in  all  centers*   Xnerease  in  their  skills 
and  knowledge  is  important,  not  only  In  manimstaant  of  their  handicapped  child, 
but  in  the  transfer  of  this  knowledge  to  enrich  the  early  learning  azid 
devftlppsaental  nurturing  of  tbeir  otber  ohUdzwi. 

*)  Basic  Objoctlvss  of  the  UCPA  Project*   A  number  of  mjor  objectives, 
vere  adopts  by  the  WJA  project,    Thsy  tnnluda: 

1  -  To  prepare  tastad  models  reiflacting  the  cosxtent  ai^  process 
ntrategies  utilized  In  the  orossMUsciplinary  and  crosa-modality  approach  in 
developing  and  lapletnsnting  the  infant  eurrloulua; 
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2  -  To  footer  transfer  of  atypical  Infanta  served  by  the 
project  into  generic  coraminlty  service  programfl; 

3  -  To  engender  public  svipi>ort  for  extending  public  scl  x)l 
prograraa  for  handicapped  childxen  to  s  rvo  those  two  years  of  age  or  younger; 

V  -  To  foster  theible  of  the  >  rents  as  primary  prograjmners 
vlthout  deleterious  effect  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  family; 

5  -  To  train  new  teams  by  mean^  of  fcmillarlzatlon  and  orientation, 
develqpoent  and  reproduction  of  training  materialu  and  approaches. 

^)  Project  Centers.    The  original  coosortiuia  was  made  up  of  five 
collaborating  centers  scattered  ai<<mnd  the  country: 

1  -  Atypical  Infant  Developroent  F*.-ograja,  a  coo5>onent  of  a  tax 
supported  ogencyi  the  Mental  Hacdth  and  Cental  Retardation  Program  in  tularin 
County,  Calllomla. 

2  -  The  Infant  Center  at  UniTeraity  Hospital  School,  Iowa  University, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

3  -  UCP  of  Greater  Umi  Qrelaaas,  Die.  an  affiliate  of  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Associatlona,  Inc.,  Kew  Orleans,  Lcuisiana. 

k  -  Meeting  Street  School,  a  chaptei*  of  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adiil'S»  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

5  -  UCIA  InJPant  Program,  tJidVi-rfllty  of  California  Medical  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif omiju. 

c)  Target  yopulatlgp>    in  the  Initial  group  of  children  served,  95^ 
were  "multiply  handlciqpped"  evidsMcing  dlaablxitles  in  more  than  one  area  of 
neurosensory,  neuromotor,  cognitive,  social  or  emotional  development;  92^ 
vere  ualer  the  ae©  of  two;  vlth  36^  under  one  y«ftr  of  age  at  initial  contact.. 
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d)  Major  Concwras.    Recent  findlnge  In  reeearch  have  highXi»ihted 

(l)  that  bablea  leani  vithln  th«  first  days  of  life  and  (2)  that,  most  learning 
In  hahleB  occurs  through  the  neuroBenBory  aud  neuromotor  avenues  (touching^ 
seeing,  testing,  hearing,  hody  aotico,  ttc.)  and  that  disability  in  these 
avenues  constitute  substantial  cfcstacles  to  the  learning  process. 

The  expertise  of  a  variety  of  specialist s  in  physical,  occupational 
and  speech  therapy,  as  well  ad  physicians  and  nurses  and.  othex  **   needed  to 
be  melded  with  that  of  the  experts  In  aarly  childhood  education  to  help  remediate 
or  alleviate  the  nemosenaory  and  uotor  barrier s  and  collaborate  on  the  enhance- 
iftsnt  of  early  learning,  during  the  flrat  months  as  veil  as  the  early jearfl  of 
life.    It  vaa  also  ijtgportant  to  render  the  asproprlate  service  vithout 
excessive  or  inconsistent  handling  of  these  young  childMi. 

Research  has  also  deaonstrated  the  critical  importance  of  the 
attachment  behaviors  of  the  infant  on  his  future  development.    If  the  Infant 
is  to  develop  normal  attachments  to  his  parents  and  other  family  mambera,  care 
muBt  be  exercised  not  to  fill  his  day  vith  Ixtterventions  by  a  variety  of 
^'program  iapiementors"  to  neet  his  various  needs  in  a  segregated  and  segmented 
mnner.    The  parents  are  of  priaary  iiiq;>ortance  in  the  iiq;>lementation  of  the 
program  for  these  young  ■»*  'Idrea  and  jmint      helped  to  cope  effectively.  How- 
ever, care  nraat  be  ezerclsed  not  to  cau^^  a  deletevlous  effect  on  the  family's 
own  life  style  in  this  px^esu. 

e)  Special Jjathodology .   As  tua  consequence,  of  the  abov«  concerns, 
interdisciplinary  teams  (indikllng  all  needed  Bpecialists)  have  been  mobilized 
to  evaluate  the  infant  and  fnnlly  needs;  test  oizt,  and  design  prograios  vhich 
are  appropriate  to  the  infant's  age  and  stage  and  develo^oent;  to  include  the 
parents  in  this  process  and  help  the  faadly  become  the  "primary  programnerB" . 
The  cross -disciplinary  croas-asMlality  fcjpi.x*oach  ws  chosen  as  the  method  by 
which  the  services  needed  by  the  infant  and  f funlly  voiild  be  delivered  by  the 

interdisciplinary  teams. 
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CroB B  "Dl  Bclpllnary/ Crose -Modality  Defined 

CroBS-dlBclpllJiary  ( Crocs -modality)  1b  a  method  of  deliviering 
therapeutic  services  in  vhich  two  or  more  practitioners  repre- 
bintiufi  different  prafeeflionB  share  and  teach  each  other  their 
profeflflloual  skills,  ao  that  one  of  them  can  provide  the 
several  therapeutic  aertlceB  or  approaches  needed  by  an 
individual,  vbile  retaining  profeaslonal  (or  credentialed) 
accountability.    The  n»thod  uan  be  particularly  useful  when 
an  individual  (e.g.  an  Infant  or  young  child)  needs  several 
different  therapiei  but  cannot  tolena-te  excessive  or  incon- 
sistent contact  vlth  or  handling  by  several  different  persons^ 
and  when  a  siultlply  handicapped  individual  needs  highly  inte- 
grated therapeutic  approaches  throughout  his  daily  activity 
prograir.   Aslo  called  tbe  crosa-modality  aethod  or  approach, 
from  the  fact  that  different  disciplines  may  be  primarily 
concerned  with  different  modalities,  vhlle  the  IMlvldual 
may  require  an  5iitegratad  program  utilizing  severaJ  modalities. 
In  effect,  the  several  iitioberB  of  tha  interdisciplinary  team 
release  their  rolesy  to  one  or  tiro  mazz&ers  vho  will,  as  the 
"team  facilitatoorB" ,  vocrtc  most  Alractly  vlth  the  Infant  aaia 
family  while  all  r<»talii  profeasloual  acccruntability  for  tht 
child's  progreas  in  their  specialized  areas  of  e^xtlse. 
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Throoigh  this  approach,  the  attactodnt  of  the  child  to  hla  parents 
and  family  Is  reinforced  during  the  early  months  of  life  by  enabling  the 
family  to  provide  moat  of  the  services  hi  needs  through  their  interactions 
vith  him,  constant  support  and  aBslstance  being  profvlded  by  the  Infant  center 
personnel.   As  soon  as  he  la  old  enough  to  tolerate  separation  and  Is  ready 
for  integration  into  pro-isursery,  public  school  class  or  other  appropriate 
group  program,  the  service  dellveiry  system  provides  for  and  facilitates 
this  derolopmantal  sequence.    The  f<^oidag  data  will  illustrate  that  22^ 
of  the  infants  were  enabled  to  achieve  this  transfer  vlthln  the  first  eight 
aontha  of  project  activity  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  993^  had  multiple  disfiajiUtiee. 

f )  Statistical  Reaults  -  9/71  *  6/72 

1)  Children  screened 

2)  Children  admitted  to  servicea 

3)  Children  graduated  to  othar  programs  which 
vould  not  previouAly  accept  then 

k)  Children  placed  in  special  education  daasea 

5)  Children  vho  have  isqproved  mafflclontly  to 
be  approved  for  enroUaant  in  Regular  Nursery, 
Kindergarten  or  Day  care  in  the  coming  year 

6)  Number  of  children  In  other  programs  pro- 
vided Diagnostic  oar  Resource  assistance 

7)  Parents  served 

8)  Staff  personnel  receiving  Inscvrvlce  Training 

9)  People  from  outside  the  project,  trained 
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277 

19 

U2 


20 

10 

52 
209 
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g)  Coat  Factors  -  UCPA  Projoct 
l)  Matching  Funds,  1971-1972 

a)  UCPA  27,300)Tota3.  Matching 

b)  Local  Centers  3I46 


j  Funds  $37^t>050 
,750) 


2)  Fsderal  Support  85,250 

3)  Average  cost  of  total  project  activity  per  child  served  1,658 
k)  Average  expenditure  of  faderal  funds  per  child  served  315 

h)  First  Chance  Network.    The  UCPA  project  la  one  of  the  67  included 
In  the  HEK  First  Chance  Network  of  67  projeots .    Data  from  the  network  as  a  whole 
for  one  yaar  (1971-72): 

1)  Children  Screened  379O 

2)  Children  Graduating  to  Other  I^rograos 
Which  Would  Kot  Prevlottflly  Acoopt 

Them  1*92 

3)  Children  Placed  in  Special  Eduoatioc 

Claaaes  1|25 
k)  Children  Who  B\ve    PSP|grei0«&  Bof- 

f icletttly  to  he  Approvid  for 

Enrolljnent  In  Hegular  Huraery 

Schools,  Kindergartens y  or  Day  Care 

Programs  for  the  Cosnlug  School  Year  521 
5)  number  of  Childress  lu  Other  Prograras 

Provided  Diagnostic  or  Reaouroa 

Aasiatance  1953 
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6)  Kunber  of  people  from  Pfeadatftrt  glvwi  some 
training  by  the  Project  1201 

7)  Nuniber  of  people  from  public  schools 

receiving  sa&a  training  by  the  Project  1752 

8)  Nuniber  of  people  from  local  day  care 
centers  oar  nuretury  ichools  receiving 

training  by  the  project  ^796 

9)  Volunteers  and  par«^o(feselonal  trained  1721 
Rcplicatloo  of  the  Rrojects.  Slnoa  1971,i53other  centers  servljag 

hartdicapped  infants  have  reipllcatad  one  of  the  models  denxmstrated  by  one  of 
the  67  natvork  projects  in  its  eixtlxety.   Eighty-one  other  developmental 
centers  for  young  chlldiren  i^ive  replieatad  in  part  the  models  demonstrated 
by  acme  of  the  67  netvrork  projects. 

I>uring  1972,  60  agenclAs,  providing  prljaarily  medical  services  to 
Infants  have  asked  UCPA  for  training  In  the  crosc-^sclplinary/cross -modality 
approach  by  means  of  staff  training  irorkahcps,  consultation,  inter-team 
visitation,  and  the  use  of  the  projecrt^s  site  visit  team.    These  programs 
have  pledged  the  addltlosi  of  the  aduoatlttial  oaq[>onafltto  their  service  pro- 
grams and  will  fund  the  aotiBLl  operating  costa  of  service  for  approximately 
1000  hflijdicapped  infanta  by  JVOy  1,  197^  If  tS»  UCPA  project  is  enabled  by 
BEH  funding  to  give  thaa  bhls  training  aad  coosultf.^tioa  service. 

j)  Results.    Thft  UCPA  CdUabooratlva  Itafant  Project  la  already  demon- 
strating what  desirable  effacts  aarly  interventliKi  (7u  hava  on  the  development 
of  severely  and  multiply  h&ndicai/ped  infants.    Tt.j  c-^oss^dlscipllnary/cross- 
zaodallty  approach  has  been  develq|^  and  proven  e^rfectlvo.    Vtils  has  required 
little  federal  matching  monies. 
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2)  UCPA  ATf niato  IhvQlvw»nt.    Bducatlan  ia  a  bailc  service  offered 
by  UCPA  affiliates  to  handicapped  chlldran  denied  entrance  Into  the  public  school 
tystem.   Attached  are  the  retuma  of  a  survey  by  the  UCPA  Washington  Office 
Ijxllcating  tax  supported  funding  of  UCPA  affiliate  educational  services.  These 
affiliates  ure  providing  varied  eod  creative  services.    The  public  sector  is 
providing  support  to  soaoe  of  these  afflllatos.    This  la  one  reason  that  ve 
hope  the  title  of  the  Elomentary  ind  Secondary  Education  Act  vhlch  authorizes 
suppcorb  for  the  handicapped  vUl  be  extended. 
Cost  Factors  Related  to  Handicajflged  Children  in  Genea-al 

Dr.  Edirin  W*  Martini  AsBOOiate  Connlssioner  of  £EH,  has  declared  that 
**j5dueatlng  the  handicapped  vorks;  ve  are  not  vaatlng  our  tim  or  our  money," 
UCE/V  agrees  that  it  Is  by  faar  mora  coat  effective  to  educate  and  train  a 
handicapped  person,  enabling  hljn  to  live  at  aoBsa  dagreo  of  Independence  and 
contribute  to  soeletyi  rather  than  receive  no  such  training  and  live  a  life 
of  dependence  in  an  institution.   The  iupoartaivt  concept  here  is  the  reduction 
of  dependency. 

1 )    Cost  Factors  RoLatiflg  to  the  Hmdicggpad  Population  in  (imerpl 
According  to  BEH  statlsticti  the  irtntimnn  coat  of  maintaining  a 

handicapped  child  vithln  an  institution  (custodial  care)  is  ^U^OOO  per  year. 

During  a  60  year  lifespan  the  total  vouU  be  ^lK)»000^ 

The  State  of  Illinois  baa  estloatad  that  the  average  per  resident 

cost  of  maintaining  a  handicapped  child  idthin  a  rehtLbilitation  institutioni 

vliareby  he  recelvea  aom  therapeutic  aeinricesy  ic  $10|000  per  year  or  $600|000 

during  a  6o  year  lifespan. 
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A  BSH  study  of  chlUr«n  Mrvvd  under  loodttl  projects  receiving 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  fondingy  revealB  sorae  Interesting  evidence. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  children  vho  wert  Judged  unable  to  participate 
effectively  in  pre -school  or  flr«t  grada  programs  were  returned  to  public 
Bchools.    The  median  cost  for  each  .child  served  came  to  $2,500  per  ye&r. 
The  costs  ranged  from  $^00  to  $10yOCX)  pttr  child  p«r  y»ar«    Even  if  ten  years 
of  special  education  ware  required,  it  vould  cost  ^S^^OOOy  considerably  less 
than  a  lifetime  of  Instltatiocml  living.   Suoh  costs  for  educational  services 
need  not  be  that  eacpenslvn. 
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Alternatives  jo  Education 

It  does  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  provide- 
educational  services  to  severely  and  multiply  handicapped 
children.    In  a  time  of  cutbacks  In  federal  funding  of  many 
types  of  services,  the  question  will  be  asked  —  Is  It  wo7th 
the  cost  of  educating  severely  Involved  people? 

Trie  naswer  to  this  question  lies  In  an  examination  of  tho 
alternatives.    One  alternative  is  to  support  a  handicapped 
person  by  the  new  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  a  minimum  of  $130  per  month.    During  a  life- 
span of  60  years,  thip  tmpport  woMid  total  $171,600.    This  is  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  publ:\c  sector  provided  the  individual  can 
live  at  home  wli;h  his  parents  or  relatives. 

Another  alternative  lt\  Institutionalization.    As  revealed 
previously  this  is  quite  coiUly.    Income  maintenance  by  itself 
without  providing  developmental  program  or  institutionalization 
providing  only  custodial  care  increases  dependency.  Neither 
promote  increased  independence.    Neither  will  assist  the 
handicapped  individual  to  ever  make  a  contribution  to  society. 

A  third  alternative  is,  of  course,  something  people  shudder 
at       euthanasia.    If  you  deny  a  person  the  services  he  requires 
to  develop  his  potential  and  if  you  allow  him  to  remain  a 
dependent  on  society,  this  alternative  is  euthanasia  of  a  type  — 
by  attrition.    Bedfast  care  in  a  back  ward  of  some  institution, 
to  UCPA,  is  no  alternative  at  all. 
UCPA  Concern  With  Revenue  Sharing 

UCPA  has  some  reservations  concerning  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  establish  education  special  revenue  sharing  in  place 
of  existing  grants  to  states  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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Our  experience  in  the  past  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  tiie 
handicapped,  especially  the  severely  and  multiply  handicapped > 
are  forgotten  and  neglected  In  broad  programs.    Without  ear- 
marking and  visibility,  programs  for  handicapped  persons  Just 
are  not  developed.    We  are  afraid  the  handicapped  will  get  left 
out  If  education  special  revenue  sharing  Is  enacted. 
Conclusion 

To  obtain  adequate  educational  services  for  all  handicapped 
children  Is  a  goal  of  UCPA.    It  should  also  be  the  goal  and 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  former  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  of  North  Cajrollna 

has  declared: 

"The  time  Is  overdue  to  re-examine  the  state 
role  (and  federal  role)  regarding  education 

for  the  handicapped  There  will  never 

be  a  stronger  movement  to  Improve  programs 
for  the  handicapped  unless  disinterested 
policy-makers  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
support  the  cause*    It  is  certainly  ri^-^ht. 
Ane  the  time  is  now.** 
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APKJTOIX Returns  odT  Saaple  Itadiotinp  Funding  SuEgcaHb  of 
Selected  UCFA  AfYmftte  JducAtlonal  Prograna 

1)  UCPA  AimiateB  Surveyed  26 

2)  UCPA  Affiliates  Reapondlng  13 

3)  Private  Funding  Siqpportlng 

UCPA  Affiliate  Educational  Services  Surveyed 

(One  affiliate  did  not  m^nOy  this  InfoJnnatloa) .  $l,l83,i*-90 

k)   Tax  Si;gp{>o(rtttd  Funding  3ig;}poartln8 

UCPA  Affiliate  Educational  B«rvlceB  Surveyed  |  913,166 

5)  Total  Funding  Siq?portlng  UCIA  Affiliate 

Educational  Services  Smrveyad  ^29096,656 

6)  JTiffliber  of  Sobool-Ago  Ghlldrftzt  Bravld«d 
Educational  Servicea  in  the  UCPA  AffUiAt# 

ProgTMui  Surveyed  1507 

7}  Nlfinber  of  Pre-School  Children  Provided 
Educational  Services  in  the  UCP/l 

Affiliate  Programs  SurvoTed  213 

8)  Total  Nuniber  of  Children  Provided  Edoeati^jnal  Services 

In  UCPA  Affiliate  Prograna  Surveyed  1720 

9^  Average  Per  Child  Coat  of  Edueatiooal  Sarvlcea  In  UCl^ 

Affiliate  Programa  Surveyed  ^ 

10)Average  Tax  Supported  BcOlar  Per  CbiU  Cott  exf  Eduo«^'clOQal 

Service:  In  UCPA  Affiliate  Programa  Surveyed  ^  ^33 
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Senator  Stafford.  There  being  no  further  witnesses,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  stand  adjourned  until  9  :30  on  Friday,  March  23,  1973. 

[WhereuT)on,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  4  p.m.  to  reconvene 
on  Friday,  March  23, 1973.] 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  23,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 

CoMMiiTEE  OX  Labor  a>jd  Public  Welfare, 

Washington^  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  pir  suant  to  recess,  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  OiRce  Building,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Randolph,  Williams,  Stafford,  and  Schweiker. 

Committee  staff  present :  Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe^  professional  staff 
member,  and  Roy  H.  Millenson,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

A  pleasant  morning  to  all  of  you,  the  witnesses  and  those  who  are 
guests.  We  are  continuing  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped. 

We  are  gratified  that  our  colleague.  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  of  Alaska, 
is  with  us  today,  not  only  to  introduce  a  witness,  but  also  to  testify^  as 
to  his  concern  about  the  area  of  legislative  activity  that  we  are  carrying 
forward  at  this  time. 

We  do  know.  Senator  Gravel,  of  your  desire  to  help  tliose  of  us  who 
are  on  this  subcommittee  and  full  committee  when  legislation  does 
come  to  the  Senate  itself.  / 

I  realize  that  you  are  going  to  leave  perhaps  rather  quickly  to  go  to 
the  Senat/;  Public  Works  Committee  and  that  is  a  committee  on  which 
I  value  yc'Ur  membership  very  much. 

Senator  Gravel,  would  you  introduce  the  witness  ?— and,  again 
thank  you  for  coming. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  MIKE  ftRAVEL,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  or  ALASKA 

Senator  Gravel.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  will  deliver  a  very  short 
statement  concerning  S.  808,  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced  with  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Mondale,  and  PastoreVs  cosponsors,  and  then  I  will 
introduce  the  witnesses  and  leave  therii\inyour  charge  with  Dawn 
Meiklejohn  of  my  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  that  I  think  we  are  verysfortunate  to  be 
before  you  on  this  particular  subject  because  I  know  oF^oiw;a;mcetTL 
for  human  beings  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  worthy  subject  tofoc!Is' 
youi  attention  on. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  a  subject  of 
great  personal  interest  to  me — learning  disabilities.  I  remember  as  a 
child  the  frustrations  I  endured  trying  to  read  and  I  have  no^y  seen 
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my  son  st'^.rt  to  school  as  a  curious  and  eager  kindergartener,  only  to 
find  the  same  frustrations. 

Fortunately,  for  both  of  ns  there  was  help.  For  me,  it  was  a  teacher 
in  high  school  who  recognized  my  difficnlties  and  spent  many  extra 
hours  working  with  me.  He  helped  me  draw  upon  my  strong  points 
to  overcome  my  weakness. 

For  my  son,*t]icre  was  a  clinic — 20  Icssotis  and  an  examination  for 
$285.  Yes.  it  was  costly,  but  it  certainly  has  been  worth  while.  Luckily, 
we  could  afford  it,  but  what  about  the  many  thousands  of  children  who 
can't  afford  it? 

If  a  learning  disabled  child  is  diagnosed  early  enough  and  is  able  to 
receive  assistance  his  handicap  can  be  cured.  The  sad  facts,  though, 
are  that  many  children  go  undiagnosed.  Our  teachers  are  just  not 
trained  to  recognize  the  problems  of  these  children.  In  tlie  State  of 
Maryland,  for  example,  there  is  not  a  coarse  available  for  teachers  to 
learn  about  learning  disabilities.  My  son's  teachers  said  that  he  was  a 
daydreamer  and  a  class  disrupter. 

If  teachers  were  able  to  pick  out  these  children  we  would  not  have 
the  great  variations  in  statistics  that  we  have  enumerating  the  number 
of  students  invol  ^ed.  Some  studies  say  that  3  percent  of  the  school-age 
children  are  affected,  others  say  20  percent. 

As  are  other  learning  disabled  children,  my  son  is  determined.  He 
would  spend  his  allowance  on  books  aboufc  General  Patton,  his  idol, 
even  though  he  couldn't  read  them.  l\Iy  wife  knew  his  inventive  inind 
and  so  she  tried  everything  to  rebuild  the  self-esteem  ho  had  lost  in  the 
classroom  because  he  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  othei-s.  Oddly  enough, 
the  school  system  wouldn't  allow  him  to  find  liis  forte.  He  couldn't  be 
in  chorus,  his  grades  were  too  bad ;  he  couldn't  be  on  the  school  patrol, 
his  grades  were  too  bad ;  he  couldn't  work  in  the  library  which  he  loves 
because  his  grades  were  too  bad. 

His  mother  kept  trying.  Togethei-,  they  found  bowling  and  Marty, 
my  son,  almost  won  a  trophy.  His  self-confidence  began  to  build.  That 
summer  he  was  the  pitcher  on  his  Softball  team.  They  had  many  close 
games,  and  they  won  some.  He  could  now  hold  his  head  high.  There  was 
no  more  disrupting  in  the  class. 

My  son  is  a  success  story,  but  my  concern  extends  beyond  my  own 
family.  ^Vhat  about  the  children  whose  parents  think  that  they  are  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  whose  parents  feel  that  there  is  no  hope  if  the 
schools  don't  find  anything?  Wliut  about  the  children  w^hose  parents 
pursue  the  medical  route,  like  we  did,  only  to  find  that  the  child's  hear- 
ing is  fine  and  one  ophthalmologist  saying  his  eyes  are  fine  and  one 
saying  he  is  so  blind  that  he  doesn^t  know  how  he  can  see,  he  needs 
glasses  so  badly. 

Wo  had  the  experience  of  going  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  months  wear- 
ing glasses  the  size  of  Coke  bottles  and  then  going  several  months,  and 
presently,  without  wearing  any  glasses  at  all. 

Some  studies  have  shown  that  as  many  of  80  percent  of  school 
dropouts  have  a  learning  disability  that  could  have  been  corrected  and 
allowed  them  to  be  successful  in  school.  When  we  think  of  all  the 
money  our  Government  spends  on  manpower  programs  and  programs 
for  juvenile  delinquents  it  staggers  the  mind. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  you  know  a  great  deal  about.  It 
is  even  more  discouraging  to  note  that  for  a  much  smaller  amount 
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of  money  these  students  could  have  been  lielped  to  become  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  my  bill,  S.  808,  which  would  pro^nde 
for  national  screeniiicr  of  all  elementary  school  children  prior  to  the 
third  grade.  I  recognize  this  bill  as  a  first  step  to  conquering  the  prob- 
lem. It  will  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
with  learning  disabilities  who  go  undiagnosed  because  of  their  par- 
ents' and  teachers'  lack  of  knowledge  or  because  their  socio-economic 
backgrounds  have  not  afforded  tliem  the  opportunities  of  screening. 

My  bill  will  also  provide  us,  as  legislators,  with  the  facts  and  figures 
that  we  need  to  legislate  workable  programs  and  provide  adequate 
funding  of  those  programs  which  are  So  badly  needed  in  our  school 
systems  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  problem  is  a  unique  one.  We  have  not 
focused  on  it,  mainly,  I  think  because  there  is  a  latent  fear  in  the  lead- 
ership, the  educational  leadei-ship  of  this  country,  that  when  dis- 
covered this  problem  will  be  horrendous — beyond  believable  propor- 
tions. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  problem  is  there  and  will  be  with  us  either  in 
the  youth,  the  school-age  children,  or  it  will  be  with  us  when  the  chil- 
dren become  adults.  It  will  be  cheaper  for  society  to  handle  tha'; 
problem  while  the  children  are  in  school. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions.  I  will  in- 
troduce at  this  time  the  gentlemen  who  will  join  me  and  who  wll 
also  have  statements  to  make.  I  would  like  to  call  up  Dr.  Gerald  Senf. 
Doctor,  would  you  please  come  up?  Also.  Mr.  Eobcrt  Gatza. 

Dr.  Senf  is  a  Ph.  D.  at  the  T  '^adei'ship  Training  Institute  in  Team- 
ing Disabilities,  Department  of  Special  Pjducation,  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Arizona.  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  Gatza  is  president.  Computer  Psychometric  Affiliat^. 
His  company  has  a  functioning  screening  device  in  the  St^ite  of  Illinois 
that  can  provide  the  necessary  diagnosis. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  enough  time  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions if  you  would  like  to.  Dawn  Meiklejohn  will  stay  with  the  two 
witnesses.  Mrs.  Meiklejohn  is  on  my  staff. 

Senator  R.\NDpi.piT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

We  are  also  very  happy  to  have  the  class  in  government  from  Gal- 
laudet  College  here  today.  This  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know,  it  is  located 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  also  say,  and  I  hope  those  from  other  States  do  not  take  offense, 
that  there  are  some  very  bright  students  in  the  group  from  We^t 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Senf,  are  you  the  fii'st  person  to  speak? 

Senator  Gravel.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Senf  will  speak  first  and  then  Mr. 
Gatza  willy  follow  him.  I  asked  them  to  summarize  their  statements. 
They  will  try  to  do  that  as  briefly  as  possible.      .  , 

Senator  VRAXDOivPn.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know  you  are  going 
over  to  thc>.  Highway  Safety  Subcommittee  meeting,  now.  Senator 
Gravel.  Senator  Stafford  of  Vermont,  who  is  the  ranking  member  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  is  there  also  this  morning. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  come  here  when  your  work  is  finished. 
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Senator  G^A^•I•:L.  T  will  send  Iiim  over  liciv  to  listen  totl)o  te.stiniony 
about  this  hil'u  ^\v.  Cliainnan. 

Scniitoi  RAxnoLiMi.  Doctor,  if  you  will  proeeed. 
Befon  ff'f>:innin<r»  (^Hjiirniun  AVillianis? 

Senat<'.:'  Williams.  Et'foro  Senator  Gravel  leaves,  T  ^yould  eertainly 
hope  thai,  this  pro*;:rani  couhl  he  (levcloi)ed  under  his  hilh  This  is 
certainly  modest  money  to  do  the  screeninnf  and  if  this  wore  done 
systematically  across  the  country  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  you  look  at 
thin^rs  with  dollars  and  cents  tl*rures  all  of  the  time,  it  would  he  a 
great  savinfj  of  money  for  care  in  other  ways,  if  people  couhl  he  found 
early,  early  in  life  with  these  disabilities. 

Do  you  have  administration  suppoit  for  this? 

Senator  Ghavkl.  I  would  lio])e  so.  Senator  Williams.^ 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  would  certainly  ho])e  so,  too.  They  are  not 
supportin^r  all  of  our  efforts  by  any  means.  I  don't  see  how  there  coidd 
be  any  intelli^rent  opposition  to  the  need  for  more  adequate  testing  and 
screening. 

Senator  Gh.vvkl.  Obviously  the  economic  gains  are  visible  to  all.  If 
we  could  solve  these  problems  in  youth  we  wouhbrt  have  to  fund  other 
programs  in  more  expensivt  periods  of  peoples  lives,  Xot  only  is 
the  economic  gain  there,  but  also  the  human  gain  is  there  because 
people  having  learning  disabilities  woidd  not  have  to  undergo  the 
anguish  and  sufferings, 

Tliey  need  not  have  these  disabilities  if  our  Government  and  our 
society  can  couie  through  at  the  right  time. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  and  endorsement.  As  I  was  telling  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  we  coukbvt  be  any  luckier  than  having  individuals  from 
the  Senate  like  yourselves  at  our  testimony.  Senator'  Kandol])h  has  the 
largest  heait  in  the  Senate  as  I  am  sure  you  know  from  experience, 
I  know,  too,  that  yon  have  the  second  largest  heart. 

Senator  RAXnoLrii.  He  means  I  have  the  largest  body. 

Senator  Williams.  This  S.  808  is  one  of  the  best  bills  we  have  had 
before  ns. 

Senator  TiAxnoLPii.  Doctor,  please  proceed  and  acconnnodate  your- 
self as  much  as  you  can  to  the  condensing  of  your  remarks.  Your  state- 
menr,  as  all  statements,  will  be  included  as  if  read  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OP  DE.  GERALD  M.  SENT,  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  IN- 
STITUTE IN  LEARNING  DISABILITIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP  ARIZONA, 
TUCSON,  ARIZ.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  GATZA,  PRESIDENT, 
COMPUTER  PSYCHOMETRIC  AFFILIATES,  GLEN  ELLYN,  ILL. 

Mr,  Skni\  It  is  hard  to  say  what  I  can  add  to  the  superlatives 
that  you  have  just  interchanged,  T  do  agree  very  heartily  that  screen- 
ing can  be  a  very  useful  technique  to  find  the  high-risk  children  as 
early  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  as  one  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
screening  enterprise  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  T  do  not  want  to 
come  before  you  and  sriggest  that  the  issue  is  extremely  simple. 

T  do  want  to  issue  some  very  few  cautions  but  with  those  cautious 
T  want  you  to  go  ahead  "wherever  possible  and  do  this  job.  There  are 
some  ])eople  around  who  would  suggest  that  the  less  infornuition  we 
Q  have  the  better.  T  verv  nuu^b  want  to  counter  that  kind  of  tlnnking. 
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The  concern  among  some  people  is  tha^-  by  identifying  children  early 
we  may  prejudice  their  chances  by  labeling  them  as  high  risk,  tliat 
they  need  something  extra.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  more  infor- 
mation we  have,  the  better. 

As  Senator  Gravel  suggested,  the  cycle  of  failure  is  terribly  hard 
to  break  and  the  quicker  we  can  get  in  and  do  something  about  it,  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  has  to  be  met,  however,  is  that  children 
nuist  not  be  labeled  as  learning  problems.  They  must  instead  by  a 
screening  be  found  to  be  one  who  needs  some  extra  help.  In  other  words, 
screening  must  not  be  used  as  a  shunting  mechanism  to  get  children 
out  of  the  mainstream,  but  instead  must  be  used  to  select  them  for  extra 
services. 

If  we  ever  find  that  screening  is  used  in  a  discriminatory  fashion, 
we  must  become  very  aware  of  it  and  stop  it  immediately. 

Just  a  couple  of  other  items  about  the  screening  which  are  very  im- 
portant: Early  identification  must  lead  to  early  treatment.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  which  I  have  I'eitei'ated  in  my  M^'itten  testimony 
whidi  suggests  why  it  is  that  early  treatment  is  better  than  later 
treatment. 

I  would  like  to  just  bring  to  your  attention  something  that  is  not 
often  noted.  The  ways  we  now  deliver  services  are  truly  discrimina- 
tory against  children  who  do  not  have  parjents  who  are  able  and  have 
the  time  and  the  personal  resources  to  speak  up  for  them. 

What  happens  now  is  that  children  who  do  not  have  wealthy  pamits 
are  not  able  to  put  pressure  on  tlie  scliools  to  bring  the  services  we  have 
to  these  children. 

If  we  had  an  objective  procedure  which  could  tell  us  which  children 
need  the  lielp  right  now  in  early  first  grade  we  would  not  suffer  from 
l)ai*ents  going  to  teachere,  parents  going  to  pediatricians,  and  tryiug 
to  put  pressure  on  the  school  and  as  a  result  have  the  poverty  line 
child  not  get  an  equal  share  of  the  resources  that  are  presently 
available. 

I  tliink  that  screening  is  very  useful  for  a  number  of  reasons  as  I 
have  noted  in  my  written  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  add  some  comments  about  S.  896. 

This  is  not  about  the  screening  issue.  This  is  about  the  continuation 
of  all  of  the  ESEA  programs.  I  am  presently  involved  in  the  leader- 
ship training  institute  in  learning  disabilities  which  is  an  ESEA 
title  VI-G  program. 

My  feeling  as  one  who  toure  this  country  in  service  to  all  23  model 
centers  supported  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped, 
funded  through  ESEA  title  VI-G,  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  job 
being  done  for  the  learning  disabled  children.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  appropriations  have  been  running  5  percent  of  what  the  alloca- 
tions initially  were,  from  $fi3  million  back  to  $31/4  million.  This  is  no 
way  to  treat  the  children  who  have  a  right  to  an  equal  educational 
oppoiiunity. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  someone  who  is  intimately  involved  with  children 
who  absolutely  need  something  extra  to  gain  just  an  equal  chance,  that 
we  are  not  providing  suftlcient  services.  Look  at  what  wc  spend  each 
year  for  the  education  or  the  average  child;  it  is  less  than  what  we 
spend  for  a  colored  television  set. 
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I  read  in  the  i^aper  on  the  way  here  to  this  hearing  today  about  t\\o 
F-lll's  that  crashed  and  cost  ns  10  times  what  we  ]iave  spent  in 
the  Last  10  years  for. learning  disabled  children.  It  is  utterly  fantastic. 

Back  in  i063  Senators,  the  parents  of  third  and  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren got  together  (the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Dis- 
abilities and  tried  to  put  together  some  legislative  input  that  would 
do  something  for  their  children  who  were  failing  in  school.  Six  years 
later  the  bill  was  passed*  the  Learning  Disability  Act  of  1%9, 

Tlieir  children  were  then  in  the  ninth  grade.  Four  years  after  that, 
today,  their  children  should  be  in  college,  but  I  doubt  if  very  many  of 
thom  really  are. 

In  that  time  we  have  spent  $314  million  and  that  is  all,  instead  of 
the  $63  million  that  should  have  been  allocated.  Tliere  should  have 
been  research  programs  that  are  now  4  years  old,  but  there  are  no 
research  programs. 

Tliese  children  are  laboring  under  service  progranis  that  are  20  years 
old  in  their  theory.  They  are  laboring  under  clinical  intuition  tliat 
does  the  best  job  it  can  given  that  we  do  not  have  at  our  disposal 
validated  procedures. 

I  as  a  professional  stand  out  there  next  to  those  children  and  act 
like  an  idiot  because  I  do  not  have  the  backu][)  support.  I  very  much 
want  to  do  the  very  best  I  can,  not  just  in  the  screening  effort,  although 
I  can  do  an  extremely  good  job  there  as  a  number  of  other  profes- 
sionals can.  but  we  very  much  need  the  continuation  for  a  minimum  of 
3  years  of  S.  896,  and  really  to  make  it  permanent  funding  so  that  the 
handicapped  can  truly  have  the  equal  educational  opportunities 
that  is  afforded  them  under  this  Constitution. 

I  can't  say  it  anymore  forcibly. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  TJiank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  Are  you  familiar 
generally  with  the  bills  that  are  pending  before  the  subcommittee? 
Mr.  Sknf.  Yes. 

Senator  Randolph.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
might  bring  those  bills  together?  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is;  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  would  approve  that  procedure.  But  I  liave  asked 
the  witnesses  that  question  in  most  instances. 

If  we  can  combine  them,  it  might  be  of  value.  Do  you  think  this  is 
]:>ossible  and  still  keep  the  programs  that  you  envisage  as  necessary, 
.tlie  approaches  that  you  know  are  practical,  intact  ? 

Mr.  Senf.  Absolutely.  T  only  see  the  discrepancy  between  the.  al- 
locations and  the  appropriations  as  being  a  major  problem.  Yes.  I  do 
not  see  the  question  of  the  slathering  together  of  the  legislation  into 
packages  as  a  problem  at  all.  The  .problem  is  getting  the  n^oney  into 
the  hands  of  the  competent  professionals  wJio  truly  want  to  provide 
these  services  to  the  cliildren. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  Just  a  moment,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  what  are  the  learning  disabilities?  Is  it  easy  to  recite  tl^c 
disabilities  that  you  are  addressing  yourself  to,  disabilities  that  your 
institute,  training  institute,  deals  with  ? 

Mr.  Sknf.  Yes.  It  is.  I  am  speaking  specifically  for  a  group  of  people 
who  define  learning  JisabiJities  as  a  discrepancy  between  the  child's 
potential  in  school  and  what  he  is  actually  realizing. 
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At  the  same  time  I  should  elaborate  that  somewhat  further,  I  guess. 

Mental  retardation  is  typically  thought  of  when  somebody  speaks, 
of  a  learning  disability.  This  is  what  we  are  not  tallring  about.  We 
arc  talking  about  the  chikl  with  adequate  intellectual  abilities  who 
for  any  of  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  such  as  perceptual  problems,  au- 
ditory perceptual  problems,  various  linguistic  problems  is  not  able  to 
achieve  as  well  as  he  should  in  scliool.  You  talk  to  a  child  like  this, 
you  say  how  bright  he  appears  and  it  turns  out  he  is  failing  miserably. 

By  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  b;»,  has  such  a  bad  feeling  about  himself 
that  he  is  a  total  detriment  to  himself,  his  family  and  the  country. 

It  is  these  types  of  children  that  the  learning  disability  field  is  pri- 
marily concerned  about,  the  children  that  Samuel  Kirk,  the  first  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  spoke  so  forcefully 
in  favor  of  supporting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  screening  bill  is  a  bill  which  will  find  children 
who  have  a  variety  of  problems  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  my  next  question.  Are  the  screening 
techniques  developed  to  the  point  where  you  can  discover  the  nature 
of  the  disability  using  these  techniques?  ^  ■  ^ 

Mr.  Senf.  Screening  is  an  early  warning  system.  Screening  is  only 
an  early  warning  system.  Screening  does  not  substitute  for  diagnosis. 
I  say  that  very  emphatically.  Diagnosis  remains  a  highly  technical 
clinical  and  psychometric  venture. 

We  cannot  through  screening  obviate  the  need  for  a  closer  look  at 
the  children.  Rather,  screening  is  our  statement  that  this  child  rather 
than  that  child  needs  a  closer  look.  The  closer  look  most  likely  would  be 
a  diagnostic  look  followed  by  intervention. 

Screening  does  not  take  the  place  of  diagnosis.  This  is  very  im- 
portant to  recognize  because  one  does  not  save  in  a  bill  like  this  the 
necessity  to  diagnose.  At  the  same  time,  we  waste  tremendous  diag- 
nostic resources  by  diagnosing  children  who  have  no  need  for  the 
diagnosis. 

Delivery  of  services  should  be  a  stepwise  procedure  where  one  first 
finds  out  who  needs  to  be  more  finely  diagnosed.  Then  you  diagnose, 
then  you  intervene.  It  is  directly  analogous  to  the  vision  and  hearing 
screening  that  our  medical  procession  has  set  up  for  us. 

The  only  danger — I  add  the  danger — is  that  the  brain  is  not  con- 
sidered in  this  society  as  analogous  to  the  eye  or  the  ear.  It  is  stigma- 
izing  to  have  a  brain  problem.  So  we  must  be  extremely  sure  that  the 
children  who  are  identified  tire  not  prejudiced  against  and  that  we 
indeed  bring  services  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Finally,  we  are  desperately  underfunded  in 
reaching  those  with  learning  disabilities.  The  budget  runs  about  $2.5 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Sent.  Yes,  5  percent  of  the  allocations. 

Senator  Williams.  You  suggest  that  the  allotment  is  about  $60 
million?  When  you  say  allotment,  do  you  mean  authorization? 

Mr.  Senf.  No.  I  mean  that  in  the  initial  bill  there  was  allocated  $63 
million  through  fiscal  year  1972  for  title  VI-G. 

Senator  Williams.  Out  of  the  broad  authorization  this  was  the 
specific  allotment  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Senp.  Yea. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  a  difi'erence  between  that  and  the 
amount  appropriated,  as  you  know. 
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Mr.  Senf.  Indeed, 

Senator  Williams,  How  best  can  these  moneys  be  spent  that  go 
directly  to  service  to  the  child  himself  ? 

Mr,  Senf,  Wo  must  find  tliem  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion  and 
provide  direct  services  within  the  public  scliool  system  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  We  must  find  them  before  we  can  treat  them. 

Senator,  Williams,  Basically,  is  the  need  for  specialized  instruc- 
tion? 

Mr,  Senf,  It  is  a  need  for  a  very  different  type  of  instruction,  but  I 
believe  that  the  regular  classroom  teacher  can  be  brought  to  the  level 
of  administering  these  services  for  most  of  the  children,  yes. 

Senator  Williams,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Eaot)Olph.  Just  one  final  question  and  comment:  You  be- 
lieve. Doctor,  in  the  program  that  yon  are  carrying  forward  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Senf,  I  believe  that  the  service  we  provide  the  model  centers 
across  the  country  is  indispensable  to  their  operations,  yes. 

Senator  Randolph,  How  many  State  universities  or  State  colleges 
you  providing  services  for? 

Mr.  Senf,  We  are  providing  services  to  the  programs  directly  in 
public  schools  in  23  States  even  though  we  are  a  university-based 
operation. 

Senator  Randolph,  Yes.  I  understand, 

Mr,  Senf,  Twenty-three  States, 

Senator  Randolph,  How  many  similar  or^-  mizations  are  there 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Senf.  We  are  unique.  We  are  the  sole  organization  providing 
these  services. 

Senator  Randolph,  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  stress;  that  there 
are  only  a  relatively  few  places  at  which  the  work  is  being  done, 
Mr,  Sknf,  Very  few,  extremely  few. 

Senator  Randolph,  You  are  spreading  yourself  thin,  in  a  sense. 
Isn't  that  true? 

Mr,  Senf,  There  are  23  programs  in  23  States,  one  per  State  and 
we  are  the  only  resource  to  those  23  programs.  That  is  all  there  is  for 
learning  disabled  children  in  this  country.  That  is  all  there  is. 

Senator  Randolph,  Mr,  Chairman,  you  and  I  have  discussed  this 
point.  The  need  is  very,  very  great.  Only  through  innovative,  creative, 
resourceful  efforts  that  you  are  making,  not  v/ith  too  much  funding, 
really  

Mr.  Senf,  We  are  using  it  well. 

Senator  Randolph,  You  are  carrying  forward.  I  commend  you  very 
much, 
Mr.  Gatza  ? 

Mr,  Gatza.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 
Senator  Randolph.  Identify  yourself,  please, 

Mr,  Gatza.  Mv  nume  is  Robert  Gatza,  president  of  Computer 
Psychometric  Affiliates  of  Glen  Ellyn,  111, 

it  has  been  t]icx)rized  that  as  many  as  15  percent  of  our  Nation's 
children  suffer  from  some  form  of  learnhi^  disability.  The  severity 
of  the  affliction  ranges  from  very  slight  to  virtually  debilitating,. The 
most  devastating  testimony  to  the  adequacy  of  this  theory  is  the  shock- 
ing proportion  of  young  adults  who,  while  still  functionally  illiterate, 
graduate  from  our  secondary  schools.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
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is  recognized  as  enormous  by  educators  everywhere  and  the  frustrating 
results  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets,  in  the  correctional  institutions, 
and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  tlie  United  States,  tliere  can  be  no  plausible  explanation  given 
for  the  rate  of  failure  of  children  who  are  neither  physically  nor 
intellectually  inadequate,  or  emotionally  deprived  or  otherwise  un- 
stable. Further,  it  is  well  within  our  convictions  that  a  notable  measure 
of  our  Nation's  available  resources  has  been  misdirected  for  continued 
use  by  theorists  who  still,  after  more  than  half  a  century,  continue  to 
search  for  more  "clarity  and  definition'^;  by  cynics  whose  apparent 
objective  is  to  "prove"  the  inherent  superiority  or  inrerionty  of  vari- 
ous groups  within  our  society;  and  by  many  well-meaning  and  quali- 
fied educators  who  have  never  been  able  to  formulate  a  unified 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Our  most  significant  conviction  is  that  government  educational 
resources,  particuarly  those  earmai'ked  for  special  education,  be 
used  to  provide  each  cliild,  regardless  of  his  origin,  the  real  opportunity 
for  personal  fulfillment. 

The  existence  of  learning  disability,  if  undetected  and  thus  un- 
treated, directly  threatens  this  opportunity.  The  problems  which 
accompany  a  cliild's  failure  to  maijitain  peer  level  accomplishment 
in  scliool  become  so  divei'se  as  to  cloud  the  original  underlying  etiol- 
ogy. In  fact,  the  original  undetected  disability  may  later  be  viewed 
as  a  minor  flaw  with  relationship  to  potentially  unfolding  personal 
and  social  maladjustments. 

This  incredible  waste  of  human  resources  demands  that  we  attack 
tlie  problem  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  disposal.  The  task  which  faces 
all  of  us  is  at  hand ;  it  is  not  to  be  inherited  unsolved  by  our  successors. 

The  membei-s  of  our  firm  and  our  active  consultants  have  taken  a 
straightforward,  pragmatic  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of  early 
identification  of  young  children  with  incipient  or  potential' learning 
disability. 

We  recognized  that  do'^ection  of  potential  learning  problems  is 
essential  prior  to  attempts  at  remediation,  and  that  early  detection 
is  most  readily  facilitated  through  mass  screening.  We  understood 
further  that  other  attempts  at  mass  screening  have  been  culturally 
biased  or  have  resulted  in  unjust  labeling  of  children.  Intelligence  and 
achievement  tests,  for  example,  are  highly  language  oriented. 

Our  instrument  is  called  the  Automated  Graphogestalt  Technique 
(AGT).  The  simplest  description  of  the  AGT  is  that  it  is  a  drawing 
exercise  and  superficially  it  appears  to  be  just  that.  In  fact,  however, 
the  AGT  is  axu  objective  measure  of  visual-perceptual  motor  per- 
formance. Structurally  it  consists  of  a  series  of  10  geometric  forms 
which  the  child  is  instructed  to  reproduce. 

This  consists  of  input  (through  the  sense  of  vision),  cognitive  inter- 
pretation (understanding  and  processing  of  directions),  and  output 
(manual  reproduction  using  motor  skills).  Visual  motor  performance 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  index  of  general  developmental 
maturation  and  of  central  nervous  system  integrity  and  efficiency. 

Research  data  suggests  strongly  that  visual  motor  capabilities  are 
predictors  of  overall  reading  and  learning  success.  These  same  data 
suggest  that  a  child  should  possess  a  minimum  level  of  visual  motor 
efficiency  before  begiiming  formal  training  in  reading. 
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Up  to  a.  point,  the  AGT  can  be  grouped  with  a  host  of  otlicr  ^cstdt..^ 
tccliniqiiGs.  Ilowpver,  tlip  major  diil'preiicc  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  proce- 
dure for  scoring.  Tlio  AGT  fi<rurps  (cliild  s  reproductions)  arc  read 
by  di\  electronic  optical  scanner  of  our  own  dcsi<rn  and  scored  i>y 
matl  eniatical  teclmiqucs  previously  entered  into  our  di<i:ita]  computer 
systCiU.  Thus  the  AGT  is  the  only  gostalt  technique  which  is  scored 
with  absolute  objectivity. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  factors  that  can  influence  the  visual 
motor  capability  of  a  child.  AH  of  tliese  factors  likely  interfei'e  with 
the-  learnino:  pattern  as  well.  We  liave  niade  the  analogy  of  low  AGT 
score  to  high  temperature  reading. 

If  either  is  out  of  range,  a  closer  observation  is  warranted  im- 
mediately. The  low  AGT  score  does  not  si)ecify  a  diagnosis  any  more 
than  does  the  high  temperature  reading.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
an  initiiil  screening  instrument  which  does  not  imply  a  specific  con- 
clusion.^ 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  can  lead  to  a  low  AGT  score. 

Immaturity — We  know  that  there  are  substantial  differences  in 
the  maturational  rate  of  children,  and  that  there  are  differences  in 
performance  at  various  stages  of  maturation.  (Immaturity  as  used 
here  implies  the  condition  of  neurological  and/or  psycliological  lag 
in  total  organic  functioning  evidenced  by  some  children.) 

Sensory  Deficit — Children  with  uncorrected  vision  difficulties  may 
be  expected  to  do  poorly  on  a  visual  motor  task,  E\'en  children  with 
speech  and  hearing  problems,  particulaidy  if  associated  with  ]Door 
attention  span,  will  do  poorly  on  tlie  AGT.  Certain  other  disorders 
of  physical  handicap  might  also  be  evidenced. 

Low  Intellect — As  with  most  measurements  of  behavior,  the  child 
'  with  lo^v-level  intellectual  capability  will  do  poorly  on  the  AGT. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  significant  correla- 
tion between  intelligence  and  visual  motor  skills  in  the  average  and 
aboN'c  average  range  of  intelligence.  Brighter  children  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  better  at  performing  visual  motor  tasks;  but  at  the  lower 
levels  of  intellectual  functioninc:  where  there  is  generally  an  overall 
behavioral  deficit,  children  are  likely  to  possess  less  visual  motor  skills. 

limotional  Pi'oblems — The  child  with  personality  conflict,  inter- 
nal tension,  and  generally  poor  intersocial  relationships  is  likely  to 
score  poorly  on  the  AGT.  The  apparent  causative  factors  here  are 
inadequate  attention  span,  lack  of  concentration  or  interest,  anxiety, 
or  perliaps  even  a  compulsive  need  for  pei'fection.  Studies  have  shown 
that  children  already  identified  as  having  emotional  problems  in 
fact  score  in  tlie  lower  deciles  of  the  AGT. 

Learning  Disabilities — In  this  context,  the  term  "learning  dis- 
abled"' applies  to  children  who  do  not — or  will  not^ — perform  to  age- 
grade  level  of  expectancy  in  school,  but  do  not  manifest  to  a  sigi'iificant 
degree  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  factors.  This  term  has  come 
into  general  use  to  include  a  variety  of  heretofore  used  labels  includ- 
ing; perceptual  handicapped,  minimal  brain  dysfunction  or  damage, 
hyperkineticism,  and  even  reading  disabled. 

Clearly,  the  AGT  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  instru- 
ment. It  is  a  call  to  action.  Responsible  educators,  other  professionals,  ■ 
and  certainly  concerned  parents  must  follow  through  with  a  second 
obsei'vation  in  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  is  the  nature  of  the 
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problem  and  what  intervening  steps  must  be  taken  to  remediate  or 
alleviate  or,  a^.  the  very  least,  recognize  the  existence  of  the  problem. 
Most  imporii^ntly,  these  children  can  be  protected  from  such  psycho- 
logically detrimental  labels  as  "dumb,"  "dunce,"  "obstinate,"  et  cetera. 

In  the  spring  ol  1.971,  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction (OSPI)  of  the  State  of  Illinois  determined  to  implement  a 
mass  screen  methodology-  geared  to  the  early  detection  of  potential 
learning  disabilities.  The  innovative  spirit  and  farsightedness  of  that 
office  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

OSPI  invited  the  tmiversity  community  and  educational  testing 
agencies  to  submit  bids  for  the  planned  project.  After  review  of  all 
project  proposals  which  wei'e.  submitted,  OSPI  selected  our  firm 
to  conduct  a  pilot  screening  of  Illinois  students  in  the  first  four  grades 
using  a  stratified  statewide  sample.  Twenty-eight  counties  were  se- 
lected for  participation  in  the  first  major  study. 

Our  staff  then  contacted  each  of  more  than  1,000  schools  in  these 
28  counties  to  provide  ifull  explanation  of  the  project  and  to  elicit 
their  cooperation.  With  rare  exception,  the  local  districts  and  schools 
were  enthusiastically  cooperative.  In  this  1971-72  study,  we  sampled 
more  than  77,000  children  using  the  AGT.  Conclusions  taken  from  the 
final  report  of  this  field  study  follow : 

1.  Widespread  distribution  and  scoring  of  the  AGT  is  feasible. 

2.  Teachers  are  highly  interested  in  the  problem  of  early  identifi- 
cation. They  expressed  keen  appreciation  for  the  AGT  in  terms  of 
ease  of  administration,  objectivity  of  scoring,  cultural  fairness,  and 
easily  understood  reports.  It  must  be  noted  that  ratings  given  by 
qualified  teachers  will  identify  many  children  with  problems;  per- 
haps the  lower  5  or  6  percentiles — the  AGT,  however,  is  intended 
to  focus  attention  on  those  children  between  the  5tli  and  15th  per- 
centiles who  may  be  slipping  by  undetected. 

3.  Schools  involved  in  the  project  agreed  with  AGT  predictions 
that  children  in  the  lower  15  percentiles  warranted  followup 
observation. 

4.  3  most  timely  administration  of  the  AGT  is  during  the  second 
semest.    "»f  first  grade  or  the  first  semester  of  second  grade. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  final  repoit  of  this  study  to  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department  for  Excep- 
tional Children  within  tliat  Office  requested  that  a  second,  even  larger 
screening  take  place. 

The  AGT  screening  was  to  be  offered  to  virtually  all  Illinois  first 
grade  students  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1972-73  school  year. 
We  began  again  to  contact  the  local  scliool  disti'icts  since  the  project 
is  by  design  to  be  on  a  ])urely  voluntary  basis. 

Of  102  counties  in  Illinois,  each  one  independently,  without  excep- 
tion, volunteered  to  participate.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  screen- 
ing moi*e  than  100,000  fii*st-gi*ade  students  hi  Illinois  and  are  con- 
ducting further  i-eseai*ch  studies  with  which  to  unequivocally 
substantiate  our  hypotheses. 

AGT  screening  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  rather  it  is  the  beginning. 
Wlien  6-year-old  students  are  identified  as  having  potentially  devel- 
oping learning  difficulties,  early  interventioii  can  become  a  fact.  The 
goal  theTi  becomes  that  of  bringing  the  expeits  in  remediation  and 
intervention  down  to  the  first  grade  rather  than  continuing  the  all  too 
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common  present  practice  of  attempting  remediation  techniques  after 
the.  child  has  learned  how  to  fail. 

Success  or  failure  orientation  begins  very  early  in  life.  Each  indi- 
vidnals  self-concept  is  tested  very  rapidly  upon  entering  into  peer 
level  competition  in  primary  school.  The  self-concept,  once  damaged 
or  constantly  threatened,  is  virtually  impossible  to  restore  in  later 
yeu^'S. 

Conversely,  when  a  child's  imago  of  self  is  consistently  reinforced 
by  undei-standing  and  appropriate  disciplining,  the  self-concept  natu- 
rally gains  strength  which  gives  the  individual  the  necessarj'  level  of 
confidence  witli  which  to  nndeitake  the  tasks  required  by  formal  train- 
ing in  school  and  with  which  to  meet  the  challenges  of  life  directly. 

If  a  failure  orientation  is  instilled  in  a  first  grade  child,  whether  by 
i.slf,  peers,  parents,  or  teachei-s,  and  if  this  "I  can't  do  it"  orientation 
prevails  through  the  school  yeai*s,  then  the  child  will  have  irretrie^'- 
ably  missed  the  education  Wiiich  was  offered  and  maj  well  develop  a 
contemptuous  or  disdainful  attitude  resulting  in  bitterness  as  well 
("I  could  have  done  better  if  I  had  tried") . 

Our  singular  goal  is  to  pre-empt,  w^here^'cr  possible,  the  early  devel- 
opment of  failure  orientation,  Y^e  would  li.-ce  to  see  the  day  when  each 
seA-enth  or  eighth  grade  student  can  look  xorward  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  school  term. 

If,  by  virtue  of  our  mass  screening  program,  we  can  ^et  interventive 
assistance  to  children  before  they  have  a  chance  to  fail,  we  will  have 
accomplished  the  necessary  first  step  in  reaching  our  overall  goal. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams,  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Gatza, 

Are  there  any  similar  activities  to  yours  in  practice  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Gatza.  To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  techniques  remotely 
similar  to  our  ov;n  activities.  Other  techniques  which  have  been  at- 
tempted on  a  mass  screening  basis  have  strongly  used  langiiage  and 
thus  de  facto  have  become  culturally  biased.  There  is  no  other  organi- 
zation which  has  a  capability  of  computer  scoring  a  geatalt  test. 

Senator  Williams.  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  follow  the  earliest  part 
of  your  statement.  Did  you  describe  how  this  particular  process  was 
developed? 

Mr,  Gatza.  This  process  was  developed  indp;^ndently  by  our  own 
private  company  with  a  group  of  engineers,  mathematicians,  and  re- 
search psychologists.  V/e  determined  some  5  years  ago  that  mass  screen- 
ing would  be  a  very  highly  useful  instrument  and  we  set  out  to  develop 
the  most  logical,  useful  culture  fair  mass  screening  instrument  that  we 
could  design. 

We  reduced  that  to  a  gestalt  test  and  we  determined  to  design  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  i^elative  computer  technology  with  which  to 
score  the  test,  thereby  making  it  available  on  a  mass  basis. 

Gestalt  tests  are  by  their  nature  with  the  exception  of  the  AGT's, 
scored  individually  ty  a  qualified  psychologist  or  special  educator  or 
.some  other  person  The  cost  is  prohibitively  expensive  and  the  joractical 
aspect  of  each  child's  being  screened  and  anrtlyzed  on  a  one-on-one  basis 
make  the  question  virtually  impossible. 

Senator  Willtainis.  I  am  tryijig  to  get  a  picture  of  your  Computer 
Psychometric  Affiliates.  Is  this  one  of  the  many  activities  of  this 
organization  ? 
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Mr.  Gatza.  This  is  our  singular  activity  at  this  point. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  the  affiliation  come  into  being  around  this 
particular  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Gatza.  This  affiliation  came  into  being  because  of  this  particular 
subject  matter.  At  this  point  it  is  our  only  activity.  We  are  heavily 
involved  now  in  the  ^neral  process  of  screening  and  the  basic  question 
of  getting  help  to  children  before  they  have  a  5iance  to  fail. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping this  technique? 

Mr.  Gatza.  The  earliest  development  of  our  associates  began  in  1962. 

■Senator  Williams.  Did  this  come  about  through  the  discovery  of 
one  man  or  a  small  group? 

Mr.  Gatza.  It  came  aoout  through  the  knowledge  of  several  people 
wjio,  coincidentally,  got  together  and  intermarriea  their  knowledge  in 
various  fields. 

Senator  Wii^ams.  This  was  purely  private,  in  origin? 
Mr.  Gatza.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  supported  by  any  government  funding? 
Mr.  Gatza.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Now  having  developed  it  you  have  described 
areas  wliere  you  have  been  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Gatza.  Tliat  is  right.  We  have  developed  it  and  at  this  point  we 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  a  total  package  whicli  in  the  last  14 
months  will  include  screening  of  almost  200,000  children.  The  data 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal  is  virtually  irref  utaible. 

'Senator  Williams.  This  is  a  good  demonstration  of  something  we 
are  seeing  more  and  more  of  out  in  the  private  ai'eas,  very  useful  thing's 
developed  that  the  government  hasn't  discovered  in  its  research  activi- 
ties. In  this  area  we  have  had  testimony  as  to  the  limited  degree  of 
research  input  that  is  government  sponsored. 

Doctor,  don't  you  feel  that  that  is  accurate? 

Mr.  Sent.  That  is  what  I  indicated,  yes.  At  the  same  time.  Senator, 
I  do  want  it  to  be  recognized  that  some  of  the  input  to  this  company 
Jias  come  from  my  own  talents.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I  do  not 
know  about  tlii?*  .-company.  We  are  here  because  I  have  also  been  very 
concerned  about  the  screening  issue  and  support  that  hasn't  been  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

AVlien  I  saw  this  private  company  moving  ahead  on  a  technique  that 
I  thought  had  great  potential,  I  was  willing  to  write  for  them  a  state- 
ment a;bout  what  they  should  do  to  validate  and  make  extremely 
credible  their  own  procedure.  We  submitted  that  statement  for  support 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  that  I  have  not  met  this  gentleman  before. 

I  think  they  are  on  the  right  track.  I  think  that  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  as  is  represented  by  their  efforts,  is  indeed  helping  the 
total  effort  unquestionably. 

Senator  Williams.  We  see  this  in  the  areas  of  research  in  health 
particularly.  Ideas  that  are  purely  privately  arrived  at  are  very  useful 
and  are  under  contract  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtli  in  many 
specific  distances.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  development  that  I  see  here. 

Will  you  tell  ine  again  hi  how  many  States  have  you  been  called 
under  contract  for  your  screening  process? 
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Mr.  Gatza.  We  have  talked  to  a  number  of  States.  In  our  first 
major  project  in  1971-72  we  ^vere  contracted  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Of  the  other  States  that  M-e  talked  to — their  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion— tlieir  iiiterest  level  was  as  high  as  Illinois,  hut  it  was  essential 
that  we  establish  our  capability  and  validity  and  reliability  of  our 
instrument  in  our  home  State. 

The  second  major  project  is  also  in  Illinois.  The  results  of  the>se 
projects  arc  being  viewed  by  a  number  of  othei*  States  at  this  point. 

Senator  Williams.  You  both  have  sujrpested  cultural  disci'imination 
in  testing.  I  wonder  if  you  could  amplify  a  little  bit  for  greater  under- 
standino;  of  the  problems  you  see  here. 

Mr.  Sent.  There  are  very  few  resources  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
problems.  ^^Hiat  happens  so  frequentlv  is  the  parent  who  has  the 
personal  and  economic  resources  can  find  help  for  her  child.  They 
either  go  directly  to  the  school,  they  go  directly  to  their  pediatrician 
where  they  can  pay  that  bill  and  they  find  help.  The  shy,  quiet,  poverty 
lino  child  has  almost  no  chance  at  all  of  receiving  the  rather  meager 
services  we  have  available. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  we  could  identify  the  children  in  an  ob- 
jective manner  and  say  this  child  has  a  certain  probability  of  being 
very  low  by  the  time  he  gets  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  a  school  system  instead  to  give  the  semces  to  the 
child  whose  parent  comes  and  puts  pressure  on  the  school :  in  such  cases 
the  school  can  sav,  "Your  child  is  predicted  to  be  at  least  average 
or  above  average." 

We  must  provide  I'esources  for  those  children  who  will  not  do  well. 

It  n>  a  simple  fact  that  the  people  who  are  most  attuned  with  our 
sociocuitural  system — that  is,  the  ones  M'ho  have  made  it.  the  wealthier, 
well-to-do  peo]:)le  know  how  to  use  that  system  and  tlioy  ai'e  the  ones 
that  get  rc  sources  for  their  children. 

I  don't  fault  them  for  thi^i:,  to  be  sure,  but  I  think  that  given  the 
limited  I'esources  we  have  to  be  more  equitable  about  it. 

In  testing  the  idea  is  to  predict  accurately.  If  we  ever  adopt  the 
screening  instrument  in  this  country  that  does  not  have  the  domon- 
sti-able  validity  that  it  actually  does  what  it  says  it  does,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  extremely  bad  shape. 

There  are  mai.y  companies  now  who  sell  to  our  schools  educational 
materials  that  don't  have  a  shred  of  evidence  that  they  are  any  good. 
California  has  taken  a  step  and  said,  "We  will  not  buy  for  our  State 
materials  that  don't  have  demonstrated  validity." 

"W^iat  I  find  extremely  attractive  about  Mr.  Gatza's  company  and 
them  coming  to  me  is  they  said,  "  \Ve  want  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  our 
technique."  As  an  educator  and  psychologist,  1  couldn't  fault  that. 
I  said,  "I  will  provide  whatever  i*esources  I  have  technically  to  that 
effort  because  I  think  that  that  is  admirable." 

Mr.  Gatza.  The  most  interesting  point  about  the  cultural  fairness, 
which  I  belie\e  was  part  of  your  question,  must  be  emphasized  that 
since  the  AGT  is  a  drawing  instniment,  the  only  prerequisite  to  ac- 
complishing satisfactorily  on  the  AGT  is  having  some  prior  experi- 
ence using  a  paper  and  pencil. 

We  have  done  extensive  studies  in  the  inner  city  with  black  students, 
nth  Latin  students  who  do  not  speak  English,  even  in  school,  and, 
of  course,  with  white  students  throTighout  the  State. 
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We  have  found  that  each  child,  regardless  of  his  origin,  in  fact  has 
an  equal  opportunity  imder  this  technique,  because  it  is  not  language 
oriented. 

Senator  AV'iLLiAiyrs.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Eaxdolpit.  We  ap])i'eciate  your  testimony.  Both  of  yon  are 
making  significant  contributions  to  the  subcommittee  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  efFortj  you  have  made  and  in  our  hope  for  bcttei*  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

We  must  realize  tliat  we  are  not  seeking  a  confrontation  with  the 
udministi-ation.  Those  within  the  administration  who  seek  to  stop 
the  programs  that  we  believe  have  just  really  gotten  under  way  are 
very  frankly  not  using  good  judgment. 

We  are  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  body  of  sentiment  within  the 
Senate  and  within  the  Congress  generally  that  will  realize  that  what 
is  not  involved  hero  is  not  just  an  expenditure  of  money,  but  an  invest- 
ment in  young  people  who,  rather  than  being  dependent,  will  become 
independent  and  a  part  of  a  productive  society. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Senf.  Absohitely. 

Mr.  Tatza.  Totally  correct. 

SeKcfcitor  Randolph.  So  we  are  going  to  make  this  effort.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  pei*sonally,  there  will  be  no  partisanship  involved, 
although  sometimes  that  might  seem  to  be  involved  by  onlookei-s.  It 
would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  Republican-Democratic  confrontation.  It 
would  be*  my  determination  that  we  move  foi'ward  with  these  pro- 
grams; to  do  that,  we  cannot  turn  a  program  on  and  then  turn  it  off 
like  a  faucet.  Continuity  nmst  be  had  if  vcg  are  to  make  pi-ogress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  pi^epared  statement  of  Dr.  Senf  follows :] 
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Prepared  statement  by  Gerald  M.  5cnf,  Associate  Profer.sor,  Lcndership 
Trnining  Institute  in  Lc.i  ruins      .';nl>i  I  i  t  ies  ,  Department  of  Special 
Education,  College  of  Eiluc.it  ion,  L'nivurr,  ity  of  Ari;-.onn  ,  Tucson.     (Dr.  Senf 
is  on  leave  £roin  the  Univprs;ity  o£   Illinois,  Chica^^o,  whoro  he  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology.) 

I  have  been  invited  to  testify  for  two  reasons:     first,  I  have 
recently  been  involved  in  constructing;  screcninf,  procedures  for  early 
ident i f icn ti on  of  Iqarnii)^,  problems.     Second,  during  the  Inst  yenr,  1 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  assist  the  model  centers  for  learning 
disabled  children  funded  under  Title  VI-G  of  tho  Element.ni'y  .Tnd  Secondary 
Education  Acc  of  1970.     As  one  sl:illeii  in  research  and  psychological 
measurement,  and  knowledgeable  about   learning  disabilities,   I  am  employed 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  ^3  Child  Service  DomoristraCion 
Projects  in  23  States  across  tho  Country  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Leadership  Training  Institute  in  Learning  Disabilities,  itself  an  ESEA 
Title  VI-G  program.    This  broad  experience  provides  3  unique  perspective 
on  the  Nation-vjide  effects  of  Title  Vi-G  on  the  education  of  the  learning 
disabled  child.     In  supporting  the  general  continuation  of  those  programs, 
and  other  programs  for  the  handicapped,   I  would  like  to  addross  a  number 
of  points  where  extension  of  Title  VI,  as  Is  under  consideration,  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  improve  services  to  handicapped  children.  Because 
of  my  interest  in  learning  disabled  children,  I  shall  speak  most  directly 
to  Title  VI-G  but  most  of  the  points  I  shall  make  apply  equally  to  other 
handicapping  conditions. 

*        To  anticipate  my  testimony,  I  shall  speak  In  favor  of  (1)  S.B.  896, 
with  at  least  a  three-ycnr  extension  in  ESEA  Title  VI,  particularly 
because  research  and  training  in  the  field  of  special  education  cannot 
be  instituted  or  expanded  on  a  one-year  extension.     Research  and  training 
need  multiple-year  funditig  together  wiLh  Federal  administration  of  the 
monies  if  the  mandate  Co  provide  all  children  with  a  quality  education 
'luring  this  dtjc^Jde  is  to  be  taken  sciiously.     (2)     I  also  support  the 
screening  act  (S.B.  808)  because  of  its  potentially  widesprt;ad  positive 
effects,  though  screening  procedures  rjust  meet  certain  specific  criteria 
if  the  program  is  to  be  truly  useful  and  nonabusive.     Screening  cau 
highlight  the  need  for  intervention  programs,  show  us  which  children 
need  extra  assistance  before  failure  occurs,  allow  us  to  apportion  our 
intervention  resources  in  a  non-discriminatory  fashion,  contribute 
technologically  to  the  research  effort,  and  represent  a  cost-effective 
metnod  for  dealing  with  learning  problems.    However,  screening  must 
meet  stringent  criteria  including  being  optional  to  school  systems, 
being  a  noncategorica 1 ,  nonlabeling,  nondiagnostic  procedure,  and 
being  an  entry  into  service  and  not  a  reason  for  exclusion  from  the 
mainstream  of  education. 

The  nost  crit ica 1  issue  facing  us  now  is  the  existance  or 
discontinuation  of  Federally  supported  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Without  specifically  designated  legislation  and  appropriations,  the 
handicapped  have  historic;»lly  not  received  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity.    Dr.  Samuel  Kirk's  testimony  supporting  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  stressed  this  important  basic 
point.     It  would  be  regressive  to  recind  the  mechanism  created  to 
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achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for  tho  handicJ^ppcd. 

Federal  progr.Tmnin*;  is  esscntinl  for  long-ron^o  plnnninp,  espec- 
ially in  the  areas  of  research  nnd  trainins.     Rcsf^^irch  and  training 
needs  are  most  important  in  che  present,  hearings  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  value  of  screening  will  directly  depend  on  Llie  availability 
of  valid  intervention  tactics  and  appropriately  tralnod  Lenchers  as 
is  elaborated  later  in  this  testimony;  .second,  letting  Title  VI  die 
and  replacing  it  with  direct  aid        stntes  would  leave  the  field  of 
Learning  Disabilities  without  a  viablu  research  fvmilinp,  ba^Cs 
Knowledge  necessary  to  design  valiii  treatment  programs  requires 
mul t iple-year  funding  to  cnnble  researchers  fror.  the  suppurtiig 
sciences  of  psychology,  pediatric  medicine,  biochemistry,  genetics, 
neuropsychology  and  others  to  find  nnawers  to  these  children's 
various  problems.     Parenthetically*  note  that  rc  enrch  support  must 
be  made  available  to  invest  ivjntors  in  a  variety  pf  disciplines, 
not  just  those  in  education.     Only  federally  administered  funding 
analogous  to  our  present  aCt.ick  on  cnncor  and  heart  disease  c=n  hope 
to  make  substantial  advances  within  this  decade.     We  cannot  count  on 
states  to  begin  supporting  long  range  research  efforts;  yet  if  such 
research  -fs  rot  funded,  we  will  isentence  handicapped  children, 
especially  tUe  learning  disabled  child,  to  remedial  programs  bnsed 
on  theoretical  speculation  now  decades  old  or  on  present-day 
clinical  intuition  which  despite  its  sometime  wisdom  is  no  substitute 
for  validated  procedures.     Because  research  do'~s  take  tine,  extension 
of  Title  VI  for  a  single  year  will  further  dalay  the  initiation  of 
substantial,  long  range  research  programs.     A  minimum  three-year 
extension  v;ith  appropriations  for  research  under  VI-G  would  represent 
a  truly  great  service  co  the  learning  disaliled  child. 

Failure  to  extend  Title  VI-G  for  at  least  three  years  will 
also  have  profound  effects  on  direct  services  to  learning  disabled 
children  and  on  the  training  of  teachers.     University  training  pro- 
grams are  yet  too  few  and  those  existing,  being  in  their  infancy, 
cannot  yet  muster  university  support  for  their  continuance.  With 
universities  facing  cut-bar.ks  on  all  fronts,  the  chances  of  estab- 
lishing new  teacher-traininp,  programs  or  locating;  local  funds  for 
existing  federally  supported  programs  are  minimal.    A  one-year 
extension  of  Title  VI  is  not  very  useful  to  universities  which 
must  plan  programs  to  make  commitments  to  students  for  a  minimum 
of  two  and,  more  typically,  for  three  or  four  years.     As  with 
research,  the  university-baaed  teacher  training  programs  need  a 
multiple-year  extension  if  the  services  promised  the  learning 
disabled  with  the  passrge  of  Title  VI-G  are  to  be  kept. 

In  addition  to  the  three-year  extension.  Congress  needs  to 
address  the  discrepancies  between  authorization  and  appropriation 
levels*     I  am  sure  that  you  are  av/are  chat  only  3^  million  dollars 
ot  the  63  million  authorized  under  Title  VI-G  have  actvially  been 
appropriated.    The  task  of  aiding  learning  disabled  children 
through  direct  services,  teacher  training  programs,  and  research 
can  obviously  not  be  accomplished  on  5%  of  the  funds  originally 
thought  necessary. 
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The  fundc  appropriated  have  exclusively  supported  direct  service 
progr.nms.    Such  an  apportionment  o£  the  limited  appropriation  is  likely 
wise  and  fair  to  those  parents  and  prot'essionals  who  struggled  so  long 
for  funds  to  serve  their  children.    With  iucrcasc<\  appropriations, 
however,  the  training  and  research  n.nndatc  of  Title  VI-G  must  be 
honored.     Limited  appropr iatlonc  can  deUuJe  one  into  thinking  that 
finances  alone  prohibit  the  delivery  of  services.    With  increased 
appropiriacions ,  we  shall  recosniv.e  that  we  need  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  the  learning  disabled  child  and  convey  this  knowledge  to  the 
teacher  in  the  field.     It  would  indeed  be  short-sighted  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  immediate  service  to  the  exclusion  of  research  and 
training.     Such  would  be  analogous  to  closing. our  medical  schools  and 
medical  research  facilities  and  accepting  the  implicit  belief  that 
the  knowledge  of  1973  is  sufficient  for  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  screening  (S.B.  808).  Screening 
is  of  limited  value  if  accomplished  in  isolation  but  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  an  integrated  approach  to  early  identification  and 
treatment.    My  oim  involvenjent  in  con»Tt.ructing  and  validating  screen- 
ing devices  speaks  to  my  belief  in  the  importance  of  such  an  endeavor. 
Even  though  screening  is  integral  to  the  delivery  of  services  to 
learning  disabled  children,  it  is  a  step  susceptible  to  abuse;  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  comment  in  a  cautionary  way  as  well  as  in  support  of 
the  "Screening  Act." 

Let  me  first  describe  what  I  take  to  mean  screening  .md  how 
such  a  procedure  would  ultimately  interface  with  diagnostic  and 
remedial  services  to  learning  disabled  children.     Screening  is  an 
early  v^rarning  system,  a  predictor  of  ensuing  disability  and  failure 
unless  some  alteration  in  typical  education  experiences  occurs. 
Analogous  to  vision  and  hearing  screening  prevalent  in  our  schools 
today,  educational  screening  signals  poten'Jial  achievement  problems. 
Screening  finds  problems  but  does  not  diagnose  them;  it  looks  only 
for  ways  to  improve  the  future  of  all  persons  screened.  Screening 
always  should  dictate  the  next  step  in  the  intervention  process, 
idctitifying  those  in  need  of  closer  diagnostic  evaluation  and 
giving  specific  clues  as  to  the  specific  problem  areas  the  diagnostic 
work-up  should  investigate. 

When  screening  can  identify  those  needing  a  closer  diagnostic 
examination  and  when  this  diagnostic  examination  can  prescribe 
remedial  procedures  which  are  potentially  available,  then  screening 
is  optimally  valid.  There  is  no  justification  for  screening  under- 
taken without  the  promise  of  follow-up  diagnostic  and  remedial  pro- 
cedures unless  it  be  a  legislative  mandate  requiring  that  a  demonstration 
of  the  problems"  present  precede  the  funding  of  intervention  programs. 

I  shall  present  now  the  limiting  conditions  v;hich  screening  must 
satisfy. 

1.  Screening  must  be  inexpensive  and  add  as  much  to  the  child's 
educ.icional  program  as  the  cost  of  screening  represents. 

2.  Screening  must  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  not  be  redundant 
with  some  equally  inexpensive  procedure.     For  example,  screening  by 
tests  in  the  4th  grade  would  be  nearly  redundant  with  cchool  grades, 
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which  would  represent  a  cheaper  and  equally  valid  method  of  identifying 
achievement  problems.     In  early  firsL  grade,  however,  a  screening  device 
may  be  the  most  cost-effective  means  uf  early  identification. 

3.  Related  to  both  //L  and  //2  nbovG,  screening  must  occupy 
little  teacher  and  pupil  Cime  and  be  as  positive  an  experience  for 
both  as  possible. 

4.  Children  must  not  be  labeled  nor  otherwise  categorized 
through  screening.    Differential  .diagnosis  is  an  exacting  task  requiring 
clinical  and  psychometric  sophistication  beyond  the  realm  of  present- 
day  screening.    Analogous  to  sight  and  hearing  problems  discovered 
through  public  school  screening,  only  follow-up  examination  can 
identify  the  existence  of  or  the  specific  nature  of  the  disorder  and 
prescribe  appropriate  intervention.    Therefore,  screening  must  recog- 
nize its  own  noncategorical  task;  it  only  determines  the  probability 
that  a  certain  individual  will  "achieve"  a  certain  criterion  behavior, 
such  as  being  in  the  lowest  5,  10,  or  L5%  of  his  class  by  the  end  of 
third  grade.     Screening  does  not  say  why  he  is  predicted  to  be  in  the 
lowest  5,  10,  or  157,  of  his  class  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade, 
although  it  may  point  the  diagnostician  in  a  certain  direction.  It 
remains  for  the  diagnostician  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the 
empirically-based  prediction  and  the  proper  remedial  steps  to  institute, 

5.  Screening  must  represent  an  entry  into  a  service  network, 

not  a  dead-end  for  the  identified  child.    Screening  for  learning  problems 

is  not  analogous  in  any  way  to  tests  in  other  countries  which  select 

those  worthy  of  advanced  schooling.     If  those  identified  as  high-risk 

4or  learning  problems  are  penalized,  segregated,  or  otherwise  discriminated 

against,  the  screening  procedure  must  be  discontinued  immediately. 

Brain  dysfunction,  unlike  eye  and  ear  problems,  is  socially  stigmatizing. 

We  must  be  able  to  render  extra  assistance  without  penalizing  the 

recipient. 

6.  Screening  must  be  highly  valid,  identifying  most  of  the 
children  who  will  have  problems  and  almost  none  who  will  not.  Validity 
must  be  empirically  determined,  not  just  promised.    The  cost  of  iden- 
tifying a  child  as  "high-risk"  yhen  he  is  in  faet  not  "high-risk"  must 
be  reduced  to  near  zero  by  appropriate  follow-up  diagnosis.  Similarly, 
safeguards  must  be  built  into  the  screening-diagnosis-remedial  system 
such  that  high-risk  children  missed  by  the  screening  will  later  be 
identified  and  receive  proper  services. 

7.  Finally,  screening,  like  any  other  educational  innovation 
in  this  country,  must  not  be  forced  upon  any  State  or  school  system. 
Only  those  school  systems  capable  of  using  the  screening  information 

in  the  child's  behalf  should  be  encouraged  to  use  a  screening  procedure. 

Five  of  these  seven  limiting  conditions  are  technical  or  ■ 
administrative,  their  solution  awaiting  only  for  proper  funding  and 
the  creative  talents  of  very  competent  professionals.    The  concern 
about  screening  being  used  inappropriately  as  a  diagnostic  labeling 
procedure  (concern  #4)  and  children  with  high-risk  fot  learning 
problems  being  provided  less  services  Instead  of  more  (concern  /^5) 
are  soclocultural  in  nature.    Technical  sophistication  cannot  Stop 
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misuse  and  abuse  of  ocherwise  useful  and  valid  r.crccninj^  instruments. 
However,  the  potential  value  of  scrc<jning,  outlined  immcdintrly  below 
requires  that  we  not  fail  to  progress  out  of  fear  that  some  persons 
might  misuse  our  innovations.     A  safu^uard  is  necessary,  however: 
any  screening  program  must  include  sLudy  oC  the  uses  made  of  screening 
data  including  the  rate  of  nonuse  nud  nbuse  cf  the  data,  che  character 
of  the  abuse  and  potential  harm  to  tlie  child. 

My  own  involvement  in  screeninj^  tost  construction  leads  me  to 
be  realistically  optomistic  that  the  task  can  be  accomplished  extremely 
well:    Unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  position  that  less  information  is 
better  than  more  information,  knowledge  gained  from  screening  can  have 
numerous  beneficial  effects  for  the  Nation's  youngsters,  their  parents, 
and  the  Country. 

First,  where  few  special  education  programs  exist,  screening  can 
act  to  raise  consciousness  and  thereby  precipitate  legislative  and 
administrative  action.     State  legislaLures  and  State  Departments  of 
Education  need  screening  data  in  order  Co  make  knowledgeable  funding 
and  administrative  decisions.     Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nevj  York,  and  Texas  are  presently  dealing  dire,:tly  with 
screening.     Identifying  that  probleih;^  exist  is  the  first  step  in 
problem  solution  (But  note  concern  //!)  above.) 

A  second  major  reason  for  screening  is  that  early  treatment  has 
a  higher  probability  of  success  than  that  undertaken  after  the  child 
has  repeatedly  failed.     The  cycle  of  failure  is  hard  t:o  break;  uninten- 
tionally, teachers  come  to  expect  failure  from  the  failing  child  and 
in  so  doing  can  exacerbate  the  problem.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
screening  must  not  label  children  (see  concerns  #4  and  ^^5  above)  but 
instead  capitalize  on  the  greater  psychological  satisfaction  inherent 
in  helping  the  child  avoid  failure. 

The  fact  chat  the  skills  learned  in  early  elementary  schools 
aie  successively  dependent  causes  the  child's  chances  of  catching  up 
once  he  is  behind  to  become  progressively  smaller.     The  failing  child's 
response  to  learning  also  becomes  progressively  more  self-defeating. 
If  we  aid  the  high-risk  child  before  he  fails,  he  will  not  yet  be  made 
anxious  by  the  school  task  and  have  developed  the  raft  of  subtle  but 
pervasive  task-avoidant  behaviors  which  reduce  his  anxiety  at  the 
expense  of  his  education.     Nor  will  the  child  have  recast  himself  as 
a  failure;  poor  self-image  produced  by  years  of  failure  can  become  an 
even  gre- ter  impediment  to  learning  than  the  initial  disabling  problem. 
With  curricular  planning  more  flexible  in  the  early  grades,  there  ts 
every  reason  to  institute  preventive  assistance  then  rather  than  to 
wait  for  severe  problems  to  develop. 

A  tliird  major  reason  for  uniform  screening  is  that  discriminatory 
apportionment  of  intervention  resources  otherwise  necessarily  results. 
Competent  teacher  screening  by  more  highly  paid,  skilled,  and  exper- 
ienced terchers  is  dif f erent ialjLy  available  in  well-to-do  neighborhoods. 
Early  identification  via  pediatric  examinations  is  likewise  more 
^available  to  the  country's  more  affluent  citizens.    The  wealthier 
parent,  typically  with  fewer  children  and  greater  personal  resources, 
is  more  capable  of  involvement  in  the  child's  early  schooling  and 
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more  apt  Co  seek  assistance  at  the  earliest  signs  of  failure.  The 
quiet,  shy  little  child  from  a  large,  poverty-line  family  has  almost 
no  chance  at  all  of  receiving  the  extra  help  he  needs.     If  we  are  to 
apportion  our  limited  resources  equitably,  we  must  develop  more 
objective,  screening  procedures  or  else,  as  ir.  no  many  other  inii^.nnces, 
those  who  have  little  will  again  be  overlooked. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favor  of  developing  a  screening  procedure 
relates  to  research.    Empirical  study  is  extremely  hampered  by  the 
"  great  cost  involved  in  selecting  representative  and  roproducable 

samples  for  examination.     Screening  could  significantly  remedy,  this 
problem  and  have  a  resulting  catalytic  effect  on  research. 

Finally,  screening  is  cost-effective.    Analogous  to  screening 
for  ca.ncer  and  other  life-limiting  physical  ailments,  early  detection 
would  allow  us  to  confront  a  less  severe  problem.    The  cost  of  screen- 
ing and  early  treatment  is  miniscule  compared  to  the  cost  of  school 
failure.    The  life-limiting  effects  of  failure  on' the  child,  both  now 
^  and  especially  in  later  life,  the  negative  impact  school  failure  can 

^^felS^'  have  on  the  family,  and  the  societal  cost  in  terms  of  wasted  human 

resources  and  delinquency  far  exceed  the  cost  of  early  screening  and 
intervention.    Many  children  with  learning  problems  have  immense 
talent  which  should  not  be  lost  to  themselves  or  to  our  Country. 

In  summary,  an  early  identification  screening  program  voluntarily 
subscribed  to  by  school  systems  capable  of  early  intervention  represents 
•  a  cost-effective  approach  to  learning  problems.     1  described  stringent 
conditions  a  screening  program  must  meet  to  be  useful^     the  two  most 
critical  being  that  labeling  (diagnosis)  must  not  derive  from  screening 
,  and  that  services  for  high-risk  children  must  be  forthcoming.  Granting 

these  conditions,  development  of  a  Screening  program  could  serve  to 
(1)  precipitate  the  development  of  additional  services,.  (2)  aid  children 
when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  intervention,   (3)  rectify  the  discrim- 
inatory distribution  of  special  education  resources,   (4)  contribute 
technologically  to  the  research  effort,  and  (5)  represent  a  cost- 
effective  approach  to  learning  problems. 

My  concern  for  early  identification  is  linked  to  the  availability 
of  funds  to  carry  out  Intervention,  teacher  training  and  research 
programs.     Failure  to  pass  S.B.  896  for  three  years  will  not  only 
jeopardize  the  gains  made  to  this  point  but  also  will  deal  a  severe 
blow  to  Che  handicapped  child's  chances  for  an  equal  educational 
opportunity. 
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Senatoi'  RandoixPit.  "Would  our  next-  panel  come  f oi'ward  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  RAPER  JOHNSON,  OLYMPIC  DECATHLON  CHAM- 
PION, SPECIAL  OLYMPICS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. ;  MRS.  JAN  SAR- 
NOFF,  PRESIDENT  OF  WESTERN  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, CALIF. ;  RAY  SCHOENKE,  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL  PLAYER, 
WASHINGTON  REDSKINS,  D.C.  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS,  GAITHERS- 
BURG,  MD.;  DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CHASEY,  KENNEDY  PROFESSOR  OF 
PHYSICAL  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  GEORGE  PEABODY  COL- 
LEGE, NASHVILLE,  TENN.;  DWIGHT  RETTIE,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ASSOCIATION, 
ARLINGTON,  VA.;  DAVID  PARK,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NA- 
TIONAL THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  SOCIETY,  NRPA,  ARLING- 
TON, VA.;  COMPRISING  A  PANEL 

Senator  Raxdolpjj.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mi\  Eettie.  I  think  we 
will  have  time  if  you  identify  yourself  aiul  those  who  sit  with  you  at 
the  witness  table.  All  of  you  will  then  have  an  02:)poi-tunity  to  speak 
of  your  activities. 

Mi\  Rimiii:.  Thank  you  verj^  much,  Senator.  Mi*.  Chaii'man,  we  are 
both  proud  and  lionored  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  befoi'e  you 
today  in  support  of  your  bill,  S.  896,  which  would  amend  the  p]duca- 
tion  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  of  the  related  matters  that  are 
before  the  comniitee  at  this  time. 

With  me  today  are  four  private  citizens  who  have  made  some  really 
distinguished  records  in  improving  the  possibilities  foi*  satisfaction 
and  happiness  and  human  fulfillment  among  handicapped  children 
tlu'ough  i-ecreation  activities. 

On  my  left  is  Mrs.' Thomas  W.  Sarnoff,  president  of  the  Western 
Sj^ecial  Olyn.ppics,  an  event  S2:)onsored  anmiall}^  bj^  the  Josepli  P. 
Kemiedy  Foundlition. 

On  my  right  is  Mr.  Eafer  Johnson,  vice  president  of  Continental 
Telephone  Sei'vice  Corp.,  known,  of  course,  woi'ldwide  and  to  millions 
of  Americans*  as  the  lOGO  Olympic  Decathlon  Champion  and  Sulli- 
van Tropliy  Winnei'.  Pie  was  the  field  dii*ectoi*  in  1972  of  the  Special 
Olynipics  progi\ams. 

Sitting  to  my  left  is  Mv.  Kay  Schoenke,  president^of  Schoenke  and 
Associates,  known  best  pn'haps  and  also  as  defensive  lineman  foi*  the 
Washington  Redskins.  Mr.  Schoenke  has  worked  witli  the  Special 
Olympicy  program  and  will  share  some  of  his  own  j^ersonal  expei'i- 
ence^j  with  you. 

Also  with  us  is  Dr.  William  Chasey,  Kennedy  Professoi*  of  Pliysical 
and  Special  Education,  the  Kennedy  Center  at  George  Peahody  Col- 
lege in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  Dwight  Rettie,  executive  director  of  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association. 

Mi\  Chairman,  we  furnished  you  and  the  committee  a  copy  of  the 
written  testimony  by  me.  In  order  that  you  will  have  an  op])ort unity 
to  hear  more  fi'om  those  who  are  witli  me,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
that  testimony  foi'  the  i^ecord  and  only  just  highlight  one  oi*  two  things 
that  wT.  would  like  in  particular  to  leave  with  the  committee  this 
morning. 
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First,  we  would  like  to  express  the  strong  feelings  we  have  for  the 
establishment  of  this  new  subcommittee  under  your  chairmanship. 
This  is  the  kind  of  national  focus  and  the  kind  of  national  attention  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  these  programs  that  benefit  handicapped  people 
have  needed  for  a  long,  long  time. 

We  think  that  th^  action  by  the  Congress  goes  a  long  way  in  under- 
girding  and  strengthening  programs  for  the  handicapped  at  both 
the  Federal  and  the  local  level. 

In  this  regard  we  would  like  to  express  a  sense  of  profound  disap- 
pointment that,  at  a  time  when  these  programs  are  in  fact  gaining  new 
attention,  the  administration  has  not  seen  to  support  the  full  3-year 
extension  of  the  eduatcion  for  the  handicapped  authorization. 

This  represents  a  discontinuity  in  the  kind  of  Federal  attention,  in 
the  kind  of  administration  support  that  makes  life  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  professionals  and  for  the  citizens  all  over  the  United  States 
who  are  trying  to  support  these  programs. 

It  is  another  example  in  our  judgment  of  the  administration  being 
willing  to  settle  for  something  less  than  the  full  fledged  national  effort 
in  behalf  of  handicapped  people. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  report  this  bill  with  the  full  3-yea:r 
authorization  which  to  us  represents  a  kind  of  minimum  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation's  Government  and  our  citizens  in  behalf  of 
these  handicapped  programs. 

The  rationale  the  administration  has  used  for  folding  a  number  of 
these  programs  into  educational  speciaV  revenue  sharing  is  largely 
based  on  efforts  to  simplify  the  administrative  process,  the  fact  that 
there  are  multiple  application  forms  and  multiple  regulations  sup- 
porting these  programs.  We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  poor 
rationale  for  requiring  congressional  action  in  this  field  and  for  major 
untested  delegations  to  the  States.  The  State  record  in  this  field  is  very 
poor.  The  kind  of  national  leadership  that  is  necessary  is  already  fully 
demonstrated. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  presently  has  au- 
thority to  simplify  these  programs  by  combining  application  forms, 
by  combining  regulations  under  which  they  operate;  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  not  in  its  own  wisdom  specified  that  kind  of 
fragmentation. 

We  are  very  ihterested'in  not  only  extending  these  programs  but  in 
seeing  in  fact  that  they  are  broadened.  We  need  a  lot  more  attention  to 
research  in  these  fields,  particularly  research  in  the  ways  in  which  rec- 
reation programs  can  benefit  handicapped  people* 

In  the  process  we  think  it  is  time  for  the  U.'S.  Cong)*ess  to  help  in 
a  redefinition  of  attitude  about  what  recreation  is  in  the  United  States. 
We  live  in  a  world  that  is  'becoaning  increasingly  impersonal  in  pro- 
ductive processes  and  work  processes  that  are  removing  many  of  the 
motimtions  for  and  the  satisfactions  from  the  world  of  work, 

Kecreation  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  It  is  becoming  the  way  in  which  more 
and  more  (people  find  human  satisfaction,  individual  personal  identifi- 
cation and  fulfillment.  For  handicapped  ipeople  this  is  even  more 
important. 

Many  of  them  are  barred  from  the  world  of  work  entirely  or  many 
of  them  have  a  '<rreat  deal  of  trouible  and  problems  in  fitting  into  the 
world 'of  work.  What  it  is  that  these  people  do  with  their  recreation, 
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witli  their  discretiojiaiy  time  becomes  exceedingly  important  to  their 
o^vn  sense  of  fulfillmeut,  their  own  sense  of  human  icleiitificutio}i,  and 
their  own  way  of  relating  not  only  with  other  people  but  with  the 
larger  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  support  the  renewal  of  this  authoriza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  members  of  the  panel  who  can  share 
with  you  some  of  their  ;perso3ial  experiences  in  the  way  in  which  recrea- 
tion iprograms  can  help  handicapped  people  everywhere. 

Senator  RAXooLrir.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Rettie.  ^Irs.  Sarnoff  we  are 
gratified  that  you  joined  us  today. 

]Mrs.  Sarxoff.  Air..  Chairman  and  inem;l>ers  of  the  committee,  I  am 
indeed  pleaf.ed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  panel 
w.itli  Mr.  Rettie  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  to 
offer  support  for  the  Education  of  the  Ilandica/pped  Act. 

As  president  of  Special  Olympics  for  California,  I  am  specifically 
concerned  with  those  aspects  dealing  with  meeting  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  through  physical  education  and  recreation  activities. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  problems  that  .we  face  in  Cali- 
for2iia  .and  some  of  the  positive  concrete  examples  of  how  physical 
education  has  benefited  our  handicajpped  and  retarded  children.  We 
have  a  population  of  22  million  i^eoplc  in  California.  This  includes 
750,000  retarded,  approximately  200,000  of  them  are  schoolchildren. 

Eighty-four  tliousand  of  these  children  are  handled  by  special 
scliools  and  upoji  the  death  of  their  parents  most  are  placed  in  insti- 
tutions. 

Through  sports  trnijiing  programs  and  2>l^ysical  education  struc- 
tured .programs  trainable  mentally  retarded  persons  are  motivated 
and  from  succersful  experiences  ijr  these  events  become  guided  toward 
personal  fulfilhnont. 

Last  January  an  area  coordinator  from  California  told  our  special 
Olympics  workshop  that  her  pupil  after  winning  two  gold  medals 
was  reevaluated  and  accepted  in  public  school.  At  Plope  School  in 
Anaheim,  we  ha\'e  two  trainable  mentall^^  retarded  boy  graduates 
from  an  adult  education  ]n*ogram  in  special  Olympics  who  are  now 
em,ployed  full  time  as  night  custodians  at  Cypress  College  in  Orange 
County.  * 

The  Anaheim  Union  High  School  distrit^t  board  of  trustees  has 
authorized  three  T^IR  students  as  full-time  employees  in  the  district 
as  yard  maintenance  men  and  they  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  normal  employees.  The  director  of  Hope  School,  Mr.  Harley 
Smith,  said  he  doesu^t  know  another  district  that  has  done  this.  He 
feels  participation  in  physical  education  thi-ough  Special  Olympics 
gave  tlieni  the  self-esteem  needed  to  convince  the.  board  of  trustees 
that  they  could  handle  the  job. 

According  to  our  former  executive  director  of  Western  Special 
Olympics,  Mr.  Gregg  Mason,  an  iridepth  study  was  done  in  Wisconsin 
in  1061^.  The  results  showed  that  the  cost  for  each  retarded  adult  in 
institutions  between  the  ages  of  10  and  60  was  approximately 
$1,700,000.  ^ 

^  I  Ihave  given  you  five  examples  of  individuals  wlio,  through  yjar- 
ticipation  in  physical  fitness  programs,  have  become  self-supporting 
community  citizens.  Ehminating  their  need  for  lifetime  institutionali- 
zation will  save  the  State  approximately  $8,500,000. 
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One  child  at  Hope  School  weighed  330  pounds.  Through  the  coop|er- 
ation  of  the  foster  parents  and  the  physical  fitness  education  training 
program,  he  now  weighs  180  .pounds  and  he  can  do  50  pushups  and 
he  has  a  much  better  self-image. 

There  were  15  games  of  msketball  last  year  in  Orange  County 
played  between  the  children  from  the  special  schools  and  the  children 
from  the  regular  schools.  This,  expanded  the  awarene^  of  the  normal 
children  making  them  understand  that  retarded  children  are  capable 
of  the  same  abilities  that  they  have  themselves. 

Last  year  Hope  School  trained  TMR  students  in  three  areas,  house 
cleaning,  lawn  maintenance,  and  custodial  work. 

The  children  in  school  earn  $5,000  while  working  part  time  and 
going  to  school.  These  young  retarded  adults  have  the  opportunity 
and  aJbility  to  become  self-supporting  and  instead  of  failure  and  frus- 
tration they  learn  self-esteem  through  succeesful  participation  in  phys- 
ical eriucntion  and  sports  training  programs. 

In  22  Los  Angeles  special  schools,  we  have  40  physical  education 
special  school  teachers  who  handle  4,000  children. per  day.  That  is  100 
students  each.  In  order  to  meet  our  State  law  roquiix^ments,  many 
schools  have  mass  play  with  supervision  by  a  tournament  coordinator. 
Tlio.y  lot  the  entire  scliool  out  for  1  hour.  But  there  is  no  structured 
physica]  education  program. 

These  coordinatoi-s  simply  keep  the  children  from  running  off  the 
playground  and  they  might  as  well  be  termed  as  babysittei^s. 

San  Francisco  has  a  recreation  center  for  the  handicapped.  It  cur- 
rently serves  over  525  pei*sons  whose  ages  range  from  14  months  to  80 
years.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Janet  Pomeroy  in  1952,  it  has  activities 
ranging  from  music,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  to  physical  fitness 
program.  It  is  supported  by  the  recreation  and  parks  department,  so- 
cial service,  Federal  grants,  and  personal  solicitations. 

The  most  significant  achievements  have  been  hi  two  major  groiips: 
One,  the  multiple  handicapped  and  retarded  children  not  accepted  in 
regiilar  school;  twoj' retarded  teens  and  adults  who  werG  previously 
institutionalized. 

Of  the  500  children  served  in  the  past  5  years,  225  have  improved 
enough  in  physical,  social,  and  emotional  development  and  self-help 
skills  to  be  accepted  in  city  schools  for  the  retarded  or  in  special 
schools  in  the  regular  schools. 

Of  300  teens  and  adults  previously  institutionalized,  83  have  de- 
veloped sufficiently  in  social  and  self-help  skills  to  graduate  from  the 
center  and;  to  municipal  recreation  and  park  programs.  Five  have 
found  jobs  in  the  community. 

That  is  anothei'  saving  of  $8,500,000.  Isn't  it  worth  investing  in  a 
program  that  has  such  great  returns  that  are  both  economic  and 
humane?  The  o^-erall  picture  of  recreation  sei'vices  for  the  mentally 
i-etarded  in  municipal  recreation  agencies  suggests  that  a  wide  gap 
exists  between  the  services  provided  and  the  services  needed. 

To  aid  the  community  in  changing  a  deplorable  picture  of  inequal- 
ity in  recreation  services  to  the  mentally  retarded  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  are  paramount.  Our  Special  Olympic  Sports  Training  pro- 
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gram  lias  200,000  inciitan}^  retarded  in  our  50  States  and  S  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  not  winning  tliat  connts.  But  just  participating  and  receiving 
recognition  and  tlie  feeling  of  success  of  aocomplislnnent,  some  for  tlic 
fii-st  time  in  tlieir  lives. 

Oui-  motto  for  Special  OWmpic  is:  ^'Tlic  important  thing  in  the 
Olympic  games  is  not  wiiniing,  but  taking  pavt.  The  essential  tiling  in 
life    iiot  conquering,  but  fighting  well.'' 

After  attending  our  International  Special  Olympic  Games  at 
T7CLA  last  August  our  IjOs  Angeles  Times  sportsw^  iter,  Jim 
Murray*  wrote:  "There  was  a  winning  runner  who  saw  a  'companion 
tri])  and  fall.  He  circled  back  to  help  his  pal  and  he  ]os.  his  gold 
medal." 

Do  you  I'emembei'  an  auto  race  where  a  driver  sped  past  a  burning 
car  and  that  car  iiad  Jiis  brothei-  in  it?  Ask  yourself,  who  is  retarded? 
It  is  not  a  trick  to  whi  the  long  ]un\p  when  you  have  got  two  legs  and 
neither  one  is  inetal.  It  is  no  achievement  to  win  a  i-ace  wlien  yon  can 
see  which  way  to  go.  It  is  not  an  lionor  to  win  a  440-yard  dash  w'"en  a 
fellow  athlete  stumbles  and  falls  and  you  don't  stop  to  help  him  up. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Cliairman,  T  offer  7:i:iy  sti'ong  support  for  S.  896 
and  I  also  sup]:)oi't  Mr.  Rettie's  testimony  whicli,  in  part,  called  for  an 
expansion  of  the  recreation  in  physical  education  program  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

We  need  this  fedei-ally  funded  pi'ogram  so  that  for  all  the  thousands 
of  handicapped  childi-en  who  are  stumbling  and  falling  wo  will  be  able 
to  help  them  up. 

Senator  Willtaivls.  That  is  compelling  testimony.  We  appreciate  it 
ver}^  much. 

I  wondei'  if  you  haven't  had  a  cliance  to  review  another  bill  that  T 
think  would  addi-ess  itself  to  the  special  costs  of  better  j:)rogi'ams  of 
physical  education  for  the  handicapped  in  the  public  schools.  Tins 
bill,  S.  6,  happens  to  be  the  bill  I  introduced;  so  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  to  your  attention. 

It  provides  for  a  Fedei-al  coir  ribution  to  the  school  f oi*  7/)  percent  of 
the  extra  costs  involved  in  the  education  of  liandAcapped  youngstei'S. 
This  would,  I  think,  cei'tainly  be  a  vei'y  successful  way  of  bi-inging 
forth  greater  effort  within  the  public  school  S3^stem  meeting  all  of  tlie 
special  ediicatioii  needs. 

I  recommend  you  review  that  and  see  if  it  does  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  you  speak  for.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

j\[rs.  Sauxoff.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Mv.  RivrriK.  Also  \Vith  me  is  Mr.  David  C.  Park,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive seci'etai-y  of  the  N'ational  Thera]:)eutic  Recreation  Society,  a 
branch  of  the  National  Recreation  Park  Association.  That  society  is 
made  up  of  professionals  who  ai-e  ti-ained  in  the  field  of  thera]:)v'^utic 
recreation  in  this  ai-ea  of  sei-vices  to  the  handicapped  and  is  one  of  the 
special  fields  in  wliich  they  have  ]:)i'ofessional  competence. 

Ml*.  Jouxsox.  Ml*.  Chaii'inan,  I  am,  along  with  othei-s  on  this  panel, 
quite  ]:)leased  to  be  hei-e  this  morning  and  have  this  oppoi'tunity  to 
speak  in  I)ehalf  and  suppoi-t  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  and 
Handicapped  Act  which  deals  M*ith  the  i-eci-eation  and  physical  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  Nation's  handica]:)ped  childi-en. 

I  have  personallv  benefiied  from  the  fine  atliletic  program  in  this 
country.  In  Kingsbui-y,  Calif.,  in  a  very  small  community,  we  had 
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fine  coaching  and  facilities.  The  moneys  >Yere  always  available  to  seu 
to  it  that  the  youngsters  in  that  conmiunrty  had  the  best  in  tenns  of 
physical  education  and  recreational  facilities. 

In  1968  I  was  asked  by  the  Kennedy  Foundation  to  serve  on  their 
board  of  directors  as  they  were  about  to  establish  a  competitive  pro- 
gram for  the  mentally  retarded  in  this  country. 

Subsequently,  I  served  on  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  was  appalled  in 
those  early  days  to  find  that  only  one-half  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
youngsters  in  this  country  who  are  retarded  hud  no  physical  education 
at  all  and  that  25  percent  only  had  as  much  as  1  liour  a  weekv- 

In  talking  with  many  of  the  experts  at  that  time  they  felt  that  it 
might  be  almost  impossibje  to  sot  up  a  physical  education  and  recrea- 
tional competitive  program  on  a  nationwide  basis.  I  found  out  later 
that  this  negative  feeling  was  not  because  they  disagreed  with  the  idea, 
but  that  insufficient  funds  were  available  for  competitive  programing. 

But  many  of  us  who  had  participated  in  athletics  thought  that  it 
could  be  done  because  we  saw  a  great  need  there  as  ofliers  did. 

Today,  5  years  later,  volunteers  have  made  that  program  work.  We 
liave,  as  Mrs.  Sarnoff  said,  over  300,000  participating  in  our  50  States 
but  the  problem  here  ig  that  only  15  percent  of  those  eligible  are 
parti-cipating.  Again,  one  of  our  big  problems  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  just  not  enough  funds  available  for  these  kinds  of  activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  because  of  the  youngsters  that  I  talked  to, 
coached,  and  worked  with  over  these  past  5  yeare,  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  special  Olympics  program.  I  think  of  a  younf.  man  out 
in  California  who  is  not  going  to  set  any  world  records  when  it  comes 
to  competition  in  jie  mile.  He  is  not  going  to  run  a  4-m*nute  mile.  But 
he  will  run  a  o-minute  mile.  A  voung  mail  at  Hope  School  down  at 
xVnaheim  won't  be  setting  a  world  record  in  the  50-yard  dash,  but  he 
will  run  the  50-yard  dash  with  his  coach  standing  at  the  finish  line 
clapping  his  hands  and  calling  the  youngster's  name. 

Thatyoungscer  is  blind  and  retarded. 

There  is  a  youngster  in  Oregon  who  has  taken  part  in  this  program 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  in  special  Olympics  who  does  one 
of  the  finest  gymnastic  free  exercise  routines  that  I  have  ever  seen 
done  by  anyone.  This  young  man,  too,  is  blind  and  retarded.  I  saw  a 
youngster  out  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  last  year  in  their  special  Olympics, 
the  young  lady  threw  the  spftball  2  feet  and  I  suspect  was  as  elated 
as  I  was  when  I  received  my  gold  medal. 

These  kinds  of  instances  happen  throughout  our  50  States  in  terms 
of  our  special  Olympic  competition.  I  suspect  that  with  50,000  com- 
peting in  California  that  we  are  still  not  reaching  enough  of  the 
retarded  who  could  be  participating  in  the  program. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  these  youngsters,  and  we  sometimes 
wonder  how  it  benefits  them  off  the  field  of  competition  as  well.  There 
have  been  surveys  and  studies  made.  Tlie  youngsters  have  been  asked 
what  did  they  enioy  most  about  a  particular  weekend,  say  at  an  inter- 
national meet,  which  last  year  we  had  some  3,500  youngsters  partici- 
pating in. 

Thev  had  musicians  and  actors  and  actresses  thev  have  seen  on 
television,  and  in  motion  pictures.  There  were  famous  professional 
athletes,  amateur  athletes  that  tliev  have  read  about.  But  the  thing 
that  these  youngsters  enjoy  the  most  is  the  fact  they  had  a  chance  to 
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compete.  About  90  percent  of  the  time  the  youngsters  ^vill  say  that 
''Wiiut  1  enjoy  most  was  the  competition/' 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  could  be  •u'oviding  more  funds,  more  facilities, 
and  more  coaching  other  than  |ust  voluntarily  for  these  youngsters 
who  desire  this  competitive  situation  which  is  now  being  established. 

I  know  that  one  question  that  ih  often  asked  is,  IIow^  are  tlic  losers 
aiFeeted^  There  are  only  a  few  of  these  youngsters  that  actually  end 
up  winning  ar.d  so  many  end  up  losing.  How  do  they  react?  Of  what 
benefit  can  this  be? 

I  believe  that  every  youngster  that  participates  the  special 
Olympics  ;/.;ogram  is  a  winner.  First  of  all,  every  youngster  that  does 
particij^ate  receives  a  participant's  medal  and  the  first  three  places,  of 
course,  will  receive  medals.  In  some  competitions  awards,  medals, 
and/or  ribbons  are  presented  to  the  first  seven  finishers. 

So  all  of  the  youngsters  can  feel  some  accomplishment  in  terms  of 
their  performances. 

There  was  oJic  youngster  in  Los  Angeles  last  year,  he  was  on  the 
phone  to  his  mother,  asking  how  he  had  done  in  the  competition.  He 
said,  "Mom,  I  have  done  all  rigl^t.  I  have  won  a  medal  that  is  2  feet 
tall.''  To  him  that  medal  was  2  feet  tall.  I  am  sure  it  nnido  him  feel 
2  feet  taller.  But  in  reality  it  was  just  a  medal. 

These  youngstcis  have  gone  oji  from  the  competitive  field  to  activ- 
ities ofr  tlie  field  of  competition  that  obviously  arc  as  important  as  the 
competition  itself. 

They  have  stalled  bands,  they  have  participated  as  singers,  they 
have  performed  bett^^r  academically  hi  school,  and  work  habits  have 
improved.  The  reason  many  of  the  instructois  and  t^iacliers  say  thoy 
]ia\'e  been  able  to  do  these  things  off  the  field  of  competition.  Is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  were  slapped  on  the  back 
and  congi'atulatcd  for  a  job  well  done  daring  their  competitive  situa- 
tions in  til e  respective  cities. 

So  with  all  of  this  in  miiid^  the  fact  the  youngster  appreciate  it, 
the  fact  that  we  do  need  more  volunte-ers,  the  fact  that  we  do  need  more 
facilities,  more  coaching,  and  more  tcachci*s,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
coimnittee  will  agree  to  make  these  fimds  available  to  these  young- 
sters and  to  those  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  p]diication  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Senator  Wu-liams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RE'rriE.  Mr.  Sclioenkc? 

Mr.  Sghoenke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  honored  to  be  here  mtli  this 
illustrious  list  of  witnesses.  You  have  my  statement.  I  don't  want  to 
go  into  it  and  read  it  for  you. 

I  am  strictly  here  to  testify  as  to  some  of  my  personal  experiences 
in  this  paiticular  matter.  I  atn  in  full  suppoit  of  the  S.  89G  and  any 
dcvelo])nieat  and  fuither  development  or  expansion  of  programs 
tlirougli  physical  education  and  recreation  j^rograms  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  am  not  a  professional,  I  am  a  Layman,  I  have  been  involved  with 
athletics  for  a  number  of  years,  both  on  an  aniatinir  level  and  profes- 
sional level. 

I  became  involved  with  the  special  Olympics  program  abovit  5  years 
ago  and  have  continued  to  be  involved  with  this  p'lrticiihir  program. 
The  tiling  that  I  think  we  arc  really  asking  ou2*selves  is,  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  government,  are  we  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  providing 
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the  fnll  development  for  the  handicapped,  pemiittinp^  them  to  I'eacli 
their  full  capabilities?  If  we  are,  I  think  this  paiticnlar  pro<>;rani  we 
are  discussing  and  the  physic<al  education  and  recreation  progi'anis  for 
the  handicapped,  are  verj^  impoitant,  becanse  they  are  a  tool. 

i  have  pei'sonal  experiences  in  seeing  children  develop,  seeing  chil- 
dre^i  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  There  are  many  instances  that  T 
can  recount  to  you.  But  I  just  want  to  mention  a  few  tilings,  that  I  have 
seen  pei'sonally. 

One  incident  in  particular  was  when  T  was  mid-Atlantic  director 
for  the  special  Olympics,  and  we  had  over  1,000  children  come  to  ilaiy- 
land  Univei*sity.  The  chainiiaii,  Senator  Randolph,  was  them,  and 
we  had  in\itecl  several  other  Senatoi'S  to  come.  AVe  had  a  parade.  It 
was  quite  moving,  so  moving  that  Senator  Kandolpli  jumped  out  of 
the  i-eviewiiig  stand  and  ran  ov^r  and  marched  with  the  delegation 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  bring  that  point  up  to  dramatize  the  feeling  that  we  have  for  the 
handicapped.  They  have  been  slighted;  they  have  been  hit  in  the  back. 
Now  tlie}^  have  had  a  chance  to  get  out  and  do  something.  W\\y  is 
this  impoi-tant?  I  think  that  if  any  of  you  have  had  the  oppoitunity 
to  see  children  participate  who  have  been  handicapped,  you  will  un- 
derstand— to  build  self-esteem  and  confidence  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing, then  you  would  have  the  answer  to  your  question. 

I  speak  of  a  pei*sonal  experience  when  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  clinics 
trying  to  help  these  children  kick  a  football  or  catch  a  football.  It  is 
a  veiy  normal  thing  for  a  normal  child,  but  for  one  particular  child, 
who  had  worked  lioui^s  tiding  to  master  his  body  to  kick  that  football. 
When  he  fin^'13''  kicked  it  the  ball  rolled  2  feet.  It  was  imrnatcrial 
how  far  it  rolled,  but  the  idea  that  he  had  kicked  the  ball,  his  joy  and 
ecstasy,  and  the  joy  of  his  parents,  was  unbelievable. 

This  is  wliat  the  program  is  all  about.  This  is  what  physical  educa- 
ton  and  recreation  programs  are  all  about,  trying  to  build  confidence 
in  a  child  so  that  he  can  do  something,  that  he  can  accomplish  some- 
thing. Once  lie  believes  that  he  can,  then  from  that  point  on  other  edu- 
cators can  t^ike  the  bal],  so  tliat  tJiis  diild  can  possibly  reach  liis  full 
capabilities  and  can  become  a  participating  member  in  our  society.^ 

Tliis  is  \vhat  we  ai^,  trying  to  do.  In  addition  to  the  childi-en  gain- 
ing confidence,  I  think  another  tremendous  impact  of  the  program 
that  I  have  seen  these  last  5  yeai-s,  is  on  tlie  parents.  To  me  the  parent 
has  been  the  person  who  hixs  been  responsible  for  raising  the  child  i;nd 
lie  has  often  been  limited  because  of  our  lack  of  concern  as  a  nation 
and  a  government.  Consequently,  the  parent  has  to  catch  the  full 
brunt  of  this  exhausting,  fnistrating  responsibility  and  to  a  point  that 
he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn. 

The  programs  tliat  we  offered  gave  the  parent  a  chance  to  see  his 
child  come  out,  come  out  and  be  before  the  commimity.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  things  I  saw,  in  a  small  preliminaiy  meet  in  Virginia, 
was  the  joy  of  a  mother  watching  her  daughter  march  in  a  parade. 
Just  the  simple  act  of  her  walking  in  a  parade  was  unbelievable. 

You  could  see  the  teai*s  in  her  eyes  and  the  happiness.  To  me,  the 
mother  gained  respect,  and  passing  it  on  to  the  child,  the  daughter 
had  the  feeling  she  could  accomplish  something. 

Another  experience  I'd  like  to  relate  was  when  we  were  preparjig 
for  a  large  meet  one  morning,  vei-y  early,  out  at  Mai-yland  University. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  us  doing  paperwork  and  setting  up  some  of 
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the  booths.  A  father  came  and  he  was  ver}-  proud.  He  had  his  son  witli 
hini.  He  Sixid,  "^'^y  son  is  here  to  compete  today."  It  seemed  like  a  veiy 
nornuil  tiling  for  a  father  to  bring  his  son  to  a.  track  and  field  event, 
but  it  was  different  because  that  child  was  retarded.  Three  of  us  wei-e 
standing  tliere,  We  were  ovenvlielnied  by  the  impact  of  the  fathers 
l)ride. 

This  is  what  '  is  all  about.  This  is  why  it  is  very,  very  important 
that  pliysic{il  education  and  recreation  programs  arc  seen  as  essential 
in  the  development  of  luxndicapped  children.  They  are  tools.  "We  arc 
not  saying  they  are  the  only  way.  But  they  are  tools  tlirough  which  a 
child  can  gain  confidence,  a  child  can  actually  do  something. 

Once  lie  believes  tliat  lie  can  do  something,  then  lie  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  our  society  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  they  have  become  contributing  niemb»>rs  of  our  society. 
This  is  our  goal  as  a  government.  To  me  it  is  sort  of  strange  that  we 
should  even  be  here  testifying  in  this  aspect  because  I  think  we  must 
commit  ourselves,  and  a  government  that  doesn't  commit  itself,  to  me, 
is  liandicapped.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  I  missed  your  last  point  about  testifying.  Did 
you  say  you  think  it  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  SciioEXKE.  1  don't  thiiik  it  really  should  be  necessary,  really. 
I  think  as  a  nation  we  should  have  the  compassion  and  understanding 
that  things  have  to  be  done.  It  should  be  done.  I  think  often  we  lack 
foresight  although  I  think  that  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  hours  and 
there  are  n  lot  of  professional  people  liere  wliose  lives  are  centered  on  it. 

T  am  not  professional.  I  am  a  layman.  I  know  often  the  frustrations 
tliat  they  see  in  trying  to  communicate  with  the  problem,  and  there  are 
millions  of  handicapped  people  in  this  country  who  need  suppoit  and 
need  help.  As  a  nation,  are  we  goiiig  to  commit  ourselves  to  helping 
these  people.  I  think  we  should. 

T  am  not  trying  to  dramatize  the  c^ituation,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
programs  that  I  question  the  allocation  of  funds  by  this  country  for 
th'iigs  that  I  don't  think  are  as  important  as  our  own  citizens. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  for  openei^s,  give  me  an  example. 

Mi\  SciioKNKE.  I  don't  want  to — I  am  not  here  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  that.  If  you  want  openers,  I  am  talking  about  the  war  situation,  I 
will  talk  about  lack  of  compassion,  for  these  people,  we  seem  to  want 
to  destroy  a  country.  We  spent  billions  of  dollare  over  there,  killing 
and  maiming,  then  we  turn  around  and  give  theni  billions  of  dollars 
to  rebuild  that  country.  At  the  same  time  we  are  talking  about  a  small 
portion  of  money  liere.  That  is  just  for  openers.  If  you  want  to  con- 
tinue, we  can. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Schoenke  follows :] 
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STAn:Mi:tiT  of 
RAY  scuohny.E 

On  S.  896  TO  EXTF.UD  THE 
EbUCATIOfi  OF  rin:  UAf:un^  rPFD  ACT 
BEFORE  THE  SEHATE  SUnCOy.yjTTFE  OW  THE  HANDICAPPED 
MARCH  23,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  J  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  sub-cormittcc 
to  express  support  of  S.  896  which  will  extend  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  Statement  ot  the  NatiomLl  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  rtslativc  to  the  important  role  played  by  recreation  and  physical  cd- 
ucjtion  in  the  total  education  and  development  of  handicapped  chi Idren .    I  strongly 
SI        t  tj^e  need  for  areatcr  emphasis  and  expansion  of  the  recreation  and  physical 
edi       -073  program  authorized  by  this  hill. 

I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  Special  Olympics  Program  in  th:  Washington, 
D.C,  area  and  in  other  recreation  and  physical  education  programs  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  chi Idren,    Through  these  experiences  I  have  observed  significant  changes 
occur rino  In  the  individual  participants  through  their  involvement  and  interest  in 
sports  and  recreation. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  for  many  of  the  handicapped  children  I  have 
worked  with,  the  single  most  effective  means  of  providing  some  stimulation  of  meaning 
to  life  has  been  active  involvement  in  recreation  ana  sports  activities .     For  these 
children  life  has  been  a  long  list  of  .failures  ard  fiastrations .     Through  physical  fit- 
ness training,  they  have  experienced  success  for  the  first  time.    Even  though  this 
success  might  seem  small  to  those  of  Us  not  handicapped ,  it  bccomcf;  a  "giant  step"  in 
^  the  development  of  self  confidQncti  and  sslf  esteem  to  the  individual  childt  and  it  can 
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-  Ray  Schoenke 

be  the  beginning  of  major  achievements  in  improving  i ntar<iction  with  his  peers  and  in 
the  more  formalized  educational  settincfs .    I  firmly  believe  that  by  jaining  some  degree 
of  competence,  the  child  gains  confidence  in  self    find  thus  is  on  his  way  to  achieving 
more  meaning  to  his  life. 

Another  point  that  I  believe  deserves  mention ,  Mr.  Chairman ,  is  the  impact  that 
recreation  and  physical  education  programs  can  have  on  the  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  profound  impact  that  parents  feel  upon  having  a  handi- 
capped child.    I  have  observed  many  parents,  for  the  first  time,  take  great  pride  in 
their  child  through  achievement  in  the  Special  Olympics  and  other  sports  programs .  The 
impact  this  pride  can  have  on  the  total  relationship  between  parent  and  child  can  not  be 
underestimated . 

Therefore ,  Hr.  Chairman,  T  wish  to  go  on  record  as  strongly  supporting-  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  asking  for  more 
support  o<  the  Recreation  and  Physiccl  Educ<ition  Program. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped ,  a  start  has  been 
made  in  meeting  the  recreation  and  physical  education  needs  of  handicapped  children, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.    Many  mere  trained  individuals  are  needed  and  a  major 
effort    is  research,  and  demonstration  is  imperative. 
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Senator  AVillIx\ms.  Your  attitude  is  shaVo.d  by  inniiy  licro.  I  agi-ec 
with,  you  it  shouldn't  bo  necessary  to  put  tliis  much  cfl'ort  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  tlie  people*  who  need  special  attention,  but  wc 
have  to  do  it.  The  pro^rranis  Ave  now  have  are  limitcdj  indeed,  and 
they  are  in  trouble,  even  limited  programs. 

Onr  cffoi-t  now  is  to  make  sure  that  what  we  have  developed  is  not 
reduced  and,  indeed,  to  extend  our  effort  even  farthei".  hieeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  with  handicaps. 

One  of  the  eO'orts  that  is  suggested  to  nic  that  is  being  met  in  a  very 
niinimal  way  is  the  special  training  of  people  to  be  educatoi-s  of  the 
handicapped,  whether  in  general  cducntion  or  in  its  specialized  areas, 
and  physical  cducatioji  is  ojie  of  the  special  areas. 

V7c  have  defined  in  law  pliysical  education  as  an  area  foi*  special 
projects  in  training  personnel.  Tliat  is  part  of  the  bill  that  you  ai-e 
hej'G  to  support.  Certainly,  the  other  bill  that  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Sanioff,  the  bill  for  general  support  for  the  extra  cost,  would  come 
into  the  area  of  physical  education, 

I  find  your  statements  here  more  than  helpful,  They  will  be  es- 
sential as  we  go  from  this  committee  to  the  Congi-ess,  to  the  Senate 
trying  t(  get  suppoit  we  need. 

Senator  Ecandolph  mentioned 'earlier  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter 
at  all. 

As  I  look  through  the  sponsorshi])  of  our  bills,  wo  have  on  one  bill 
equal  jiumbers  of  Eopublicans  and  Doniocrats.  We  know  wliei'e  wc 
are  in  trouble. 

vSenator  RAxnoLrii.  I  suggested  that  the  administration  has  less  of 
ii  commit?nent  at  this  point  to  these  programs  than  does  the  Congi-ess. 
^  It  is  our  effort  to  bring  wisdom  to  tlie  White  House. 
Thank  you. 

Ml*.  TfKTTiK.  Dr.  Chasey?  * 
■\[r.  Cttaset.  Mr.  ChairnTan,  Senator  Williams,  that  was  an  excel- 
lent prelude  to  the  types  of  things  I  am  going  to  Ixv  talking  about 
fodc*(y,  I  am  primarily  intere>sted  in  the  area  of  research  and  training 
in  physical  education  and  recreation  for  the  handicapped 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  T  present  my  testimony  to  this  siibconunittee 
us  a  representative  of  the  vast  numbei-  of  professionals  wlio  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  education  of  the  more  unfortunate  citizens  of  oui*  Nation. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  for  me  to  spealc  for  my  many  colleagues  who  work 
daily  in  the  area  of  research  and  training  M'ith  liandicapped  children, 
but  it  is  a  little  bit  easier  for  me  to  speak  as  a  recipient  of  many  of 
the  funds  that  have  eouie  to  me  as  a  trainer  and  researcher  in  the  area 
of  physical  education  for  the  handicapped  since  the  inception  of  the 
physical  education  and  recreation  programs  in  19G9  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

I  have  subn^iitted  my  testimony.  I  would  like  to  talk  directly  frojn 
my  feelings  and  the  ideas  that  I  have  at  this  particular  tim.-. 

The  earliest  history  oi  this  country,  of  course,  reflects  an  almost 
total  disrejrard  for  the  handicapped  and  the  mentally  retarded,  to  bo 
specific.  Very  little  was  done  in  the  area  of  ph3^sical  education  ind 
recreation  foi-thchandicappedimtil  1063  when  the  Josepli  P,  Kennedy, 
Jr.  Foundation  actually  started  developing  programs  in  the  area  of 
the  pliysical  education  and  recreation,  starting  off  initially  wuth  sum- 
mer ^vorkshops,  spreading  into  uian}^,  many  areas,  seminars,  and  then. 
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of  course,  more  recently  the  Special  Olympics  program  that  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  mentioned  this  morning. 

During  the  mid  lOGO's,  America  took  a  close  look  at  her  population  of 
unfortunate  citizens.  Since  then,  medical  scientists  have  attempted  to 
determine  the  causes  of  various  handicapping  conditions,  while  be- 
havioral scientists  have  investigated,  among  other  things,  learning 
problems  .yr'\th  the  handicapped. 

In  recent  years  educators  have  begun  to  pay  increased  attention  to 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  improving  the  physical  porformance  of 
handicapped  children. 

The  vital  role  that  physical  exercise  plays  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  human  organisms,  from  the"  initial  movements  in  the  fetus 
during  the  prenatal  stages  and  continuing  throughout  the  lifetime  of 
the  individual,  has  been  the  most  important  basis  for  the  development 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  pro-ams  for  the  handicapped. 

"Wliile  the  physiological  basis  of  pnysical  activity  is  well  vested  in 
scientific  facts  and  predicated  on  the  principles  that  hold  true  for  all 
living  organisms,  tre  planned  program  for  physical  education  and 
recreation  has  not  been  a  reality  for  all  of  the  youth  of  our  society. 

Although  physical  education  and  recreation  have  been  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  for  some  time,  only  in  recent  years  has  there  been 
a  trend  toward  including  the  handicapped  in  the  benefits  that  should 
be  derived  from  such  a  program.  Well  organized  programs  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  for  the  ni'entfiUy  retarded,  for  example,  in  the 
public  school  system  today  is  still  a  very  rare  situation  and  such  pro- 
grams are  almost  nonexistent  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  1969,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  ^or  the  first 
time  funded  programs  that  w^ould  prepare  professionals  iu  the  area  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the  handicappfed.  This  was  jusf; 
1969  and  a  very  small  amount  of  money  was  appropriated.  In  196& 
there  were  $300,000  appropriated  in  the  area  of  training  and  $300,000 
in  the  area  of  research. 

ThisAvas,  I  think,  just  a  token  amount. 

In  fiscal  year  1973-74,  the  appropriations  have  been  increased  so  that 
we  now  have  $1  million — that  is  all,  just  $1  million— going  into  ih^ 
training  of  physical  education  and  recreation  specialists  in  this  coun- 
try. I  hate  to  say  because  it  is  an  area  so  close  to  my  personal  interests, 
that  we  now  have  $350,000  in  research.  We  have  come  up  to  that.  Wo 
have  had  an  incraase  of  $50,000  over  these  yeai-s.  That  is  all  in  the  area 
of  research. 

Being  one  of  those  who  gets  in  tliere  daily  and  mixes  it  up  with  other 
researchers,  trying  to  get  a  very  small  piece  of  the  $360,000  that  are 
available,  I  can  say  that  it  is  certainly  not  enough.  I  would  recommend 
at  this  point  in  my  testimony  that  I  think  that  immediately  Ave  need 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  million  in  training  and  $1  million 
in  research. 

I  think  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  we  had  such  a  disproportionate 
situation  in  which  we  have  $1  million  for  training,  but  yet  we  have 
.had  only  an  increase  of  $50,000  in  research.  I  think  that  research  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  this  program. 

Senator  Williams  mentioned  Senate  bill  6  that  he  has  proposed  m 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  contribute  75  percent  of  the 
extra  costs  for  the  handicapped  to  public  schools.  I  see  very  little  value 
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in  tliis  iniless  we  liavc  the  px^ofcssional  staff  iiicinbers  wlio  arc  prepared 
to  work  witli  tliese  cliildren  and  tliis,  of  course,  comes  tlirougli  tlie 
Bureau  of  Education  for  tlie  TTandicappcd  in  tl.o,  de\*Hopnient  of  re- 
search and  training  pi'Ograiiis  now  at  35  colleges  aiid  universities 
througliout  tlie  country. 

We  have  had  some  improvement  tlierc.  We  s<  arted  out  in  19G9  witli 
13  college?  .md  univei'sitit:.^  rccciviiig  funds.  now  have  35.  But  in 
the  process  the  amount  of  funds  lias  not  kept  up  witli  tlie  number  of 
programs  that  have  been  funded.  Therefore,  some  programs  have  been 
stvmicd  in  tliat  thc}^  could  not  progress  as  quickly  as  tliey  would  liave 
liked  to. 

Why  physical  education?  ^V]^y  recreation?  I  am  speaking  now  as  a 
researcher  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  has  come  up  just  in  the  last  few  years  trying  to  support 
the  programs  for  physical  education  or  indicating  support  for  the 
programs  of  ph^^sical  education. 

I  might  add  that  during  the  forties  there  was  one  study  that  was 
conducted  •  that  would  relate  to  the  area  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  the  liandicapped.  During  the  fifties  there  were  six  studies 
that  we  could  5nd  from  the  literature  that  related  to  this  area. 

All  of  the  studies  or  the  vast  majority  of  the  studies  now  have 
evolved  since  ]f)63,  which  is  coincideiital  with  the  i)iceptions  of  tlie 
programs  thnt  were  developed  by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Found{>- 
tion  in  their  first  seminar  series. 

So  most  of  the  evidence  is  available  now. 

Let  me  go  into  this.  I  have  summarized  to  a  great  extent  some  of  the 
ideas  of  why.  Tliis  iiiformation  that  I  am  providing  now  is  not  field, 
gut  levbl  type  of  data,  but  are  based  on  scientific  data  that  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  in  our  research. 

First  of  all,  movement  tasks  that  are  designed  to  arouse  or  calm, 
enable  n  child  to  achieve  a  level  of  arousal  appropriate  to  a  classroom 
task  with  which  he  is  confronted.  Movement  experiences  help  handi- 
capped children  to  exercise  more  self-control  and  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion for  longer  periods  of  time  on  tasks  at  hand.  Lead-up  activities  in- 
volving eye,  hand  coordiiiation  tasks  will  enable  a  handicapped  child 
to  effectively  transcribe  to  paper  with  more  facility. 

These  are  not  direct  relationships,  but  they  do'have  a  bearing  upon 
these  areas. 

To  a  large  extent  vocational  ojiportnnities  for  handicapped  children 
and  young  adults  involve  competency  in  motor  task  performance.  The 
liandicapped  child  may  help  to  better  structure  space  by  engaging  in 
movement  tasks  in  which  s]:>ace  concepts  are  implicated.  Rhythmic 
activitirs  may  aid,  but  again  not  directly,  a  handicapped  child  to  orga- 
nize t'me,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  more  •effectively. 

Improvements  in  the  genoi-ally  low  level  of  physical  fitness  of  handi- 
capped children  may  be  achieved  in  a  well -motivated  program  of 
pliVvSical  activity. 

Certain  basic  components  of  the  intellectual  process  involving  choice 
making,  categorizing,  and  verbalization  may  be  acted  out  through 
movement  tasks. 
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MatRematics  and  spelling  skills  may  be  improved  by  engaging  in 
movement  activities.  Again,  I  am  not  talking  about  direct  relation- 
ships, but  maybe  through  improvement  in  self-concept  and  body 
image. 

The  general  self-concept  of  handicapped  children  may  be  improved 
by  successful  experiences  in  physical  education  and  recreation  activi- 
ties which  in  turn  may  positively  influence  the  level  of  aspiration  to 
perform  in  other  types  of  activities  to  which  they  may  be  exposed. 

The  motivating  nature  of  motor  activities  may  be  utilized  to  improve 
linguistic  and  verbal  skills  in  children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Quite  basic  to  an  eventual  understanding  of  the  nature  and  of  the 

5 problems  of  the  handicapped  children  is  an  understanding  of  how 
landicapped  children  learn  and  most  particularly  of  how  they  learn 
to  learn. 

With  the  limited  funds  that  are  available  now  in  the  area  of  research 
in  this  particular  area,  it  is  no  surprise  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
research  literature. 

More  funds  are  necessary — I  would  like  to  go  on  the  record  as  say- 
ing that  I  think  initially  we  need  $2  million  in  the  area  of  training  and 
$1  million  in  research. 

Physical  education  and  recreation  programs  should  continue  to  be 
priorities.  Handicapped  pei-sons  deserve  tlie  best  all-around  education 
possible  to  prepare  them  for  life,  to  bring  out  their  hidden  abilities, 
talents,  and  interests  and  most  of  all  to  make  living  an  enjoyable,  re- 
spectable experience. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  C  'lasey  follows :] 
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G(.Mi  tlemeti : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  my  testimony  to  this  Senate 
Subcoinmi Lt:ee  p''  ^  representative  of  the  vast  number  of  dedicated  Physical 
liducation  and  Recreation  Specialists  concerned  with  the  special  needs  of 
the  Handicapped  of  this  Nation.     It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  speak  for 
my  colleagues  and  provide  this  Coinroittee  with  all  of  the  input  that  I  have 
received  from  the  field  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  thR  Handi- 
capped over  the  years ,  through  professional  literature ,  consultations , 
me^tinj^b    conventions ,  site  visits,  and  field  evaluations-     It  is  a  much 
easier  task  to  reflect  u.ion  my  own  personal  experienced  as  a  recipient 
of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  which  have  supported 


my  interest  in  research  and  training  [rom  the  inception  ot  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Research 
and  Training  Programs  that  be^an  in  1969. 

The  early  history  of  this  nation  reflects  an  almost  total  dis- 
regard for     the     rights  and  priviici;cs  of  handicappud  pcr.ions.     Such  indi- 
viduals were  usually  relegated  to  uithur  private  or  pul)lic  institucional 
care  in  v;hi;;h  the  possibility  for  .ndependencc  or  sclf-sufticiency  was  non- 
existent.    They  were  often  condemned  to  s,  life  of  physical  and  mental 
neglect,  abuse,  or  sedentary  boredom.    Adminis trar  jrs.,  supervisors,  aad 
ward  attendants  frequently  were  untrained  and  often  were  a  part  of  the 
"itinerant  circuit"  that  moved  from  institution  to  iiistitt   ion  and  from 
state  to  state. 

Th».    »arliest  concern  for  handicapped  persons  usually  came  from 
members  of  the  clergy  who  devoted  their  lives  to  improving  the  standards 
for  institutional  care.    Although  they  had  dubious  credentials  in  dealing 
with  the  handicapped,  they  did  have  an  honest  desire  to  help  the  cause  of 
the  handicapped. 

jj^        Little  positive  wortc  was  done  with  the  handicapped  until  the 
early  1950s  when  research  funds  became  available  for  residential  institu~ 
tions.     The  earliest  work  in  this  p  riod  reflected  the  sociologists' 
interest  in  social  processes  of  institutionalization.     The  merit  of  the 
early  research  lay  in  the  organization  of  the  data  so  that  they  could  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  role  that  institutions  and  the  handicapped 
played  in  society.     During  the  mid-l960B,  America  took  a  close  look  at 
her  population  of  unfortunate  citizens.     Since  then,  medical  scientists  , 
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have  attcmpccd  to  dcLci'minc  cans  us  of  veitious  hand  icapp  i  as,  condirions, 
wiiilc  behavioral  sciiirttisLS  iiavc  invcs Ligatcd ,  ajnon^',  otfu  r  chin^',s,  learning 
prob Icms ,-,o£  the  handicapped. 

In  rcccQt  years.  educaLors  liavc  bcf^iun  Lo  pay  increasc-d  atLcn- 
Lion  to  the  nueda  and  possib.  1  iLlcti  lor  impi'ovini^  piiyL^j,^ai  pci'fonTiancc  oi 
aandicapped  children.     llic  vital  roiu  that  pnyiicui  c.xc-rciso  pl.-»;s  ir.  thie 
growth  and  devclopnicnt  of  the  human  organism,  from  the  initial  movemunts 
in  the  fetus  during  prenatal  stages  and  continuing  throughout  the  I'loLinie 
of  the  individual,  has  been  tlic  most  important  basis  £or  the  development 
of  physical  education  and  recreation  as  an  establi.:hed  discipline  in  the 
educational  systems  of  today.     While  the  physiologlcul  basi::  of  physical 
activity  is  well  vested  in  scientific  fact  and  predicated  by  the  principles 
that  hold  true  in  all  living  organisms,   the  planned  program  of  p'.ysical 
education  and  recreation  has  rot  been  a  reality   lor  all  tlio  youth  of  our 
society-     Although  physical  edacation  and  recreation  have  been  a  part  of 
the  public  school  systems  for  t~cme  Cimo»  only  in  recent  years  has  there  . 
been  a  trend  toward  including  the  handicapped  in  tlie  benefits  that  can  ' 
and  should  be  dir'ived  from  S'jch  a  program.     Well   ..Jganixcd  programs  of 
physical  educalijn  and  recreation  fnr  the  mentally  retarded,   for  example, 
in  a  public  school  system  are  stili  very  rare  and  such  programs  art;  almost 
nonexistent  in  institutions  for  the  mental ly  re tarded , 

Probably  the  most  significant  h.''.pnening  that  brought  an  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  research  and  training  in  the  area  cf  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  mentally  retarded  has  been  the  efforts  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation  in  the  sponsorship  and  development  of  the  Special 
Olympics.     In  J ^63  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation  began  organizing 
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and  funding  recreational  programs  lor  chc  mun^ally  retarded.     Because  ot 
the  initial  success  of  some  summer  camping  proji-rams,   the  FouncJation  began 
to  support  such  otht^r  efforts   in  tlic  area  of  physical  education  and  recrca- 
Cion  as  playground  deveiofment,  summer  institutus .  workshops,  research, 
and  in  some  cases  scholarships.     In  1963,   the  Kennedy  i'oundation  nade  a 
substantial  financial  contribution  to  the  Airierican  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  (AAJiPER)  ,  which  enabled  the  Association 
to  establish  its  major  project  on  Recreation  and  Physical  Fitness  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.     This  project  has  continued  to  support  leadership  train- 
ing and  research,  and  has  acted  in  the  capacity  o£  a  disseminator  and 
interpreter  of  information  concernir.g  physical  education  and  recreation  . 
programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  development  of  profes- 
sional prepr.iation  programs  that  arc  designt^d  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
•of  the  handicapped  and  to  fulfill  responsibilities  to  schools,  institutions, 
and  agencies.     While  it  has  not  been  widely  recognized,  at  least  300  col- 
leges and  universities  have  provided  some  type  of  special  conrscivork  in 
adapted  or  special  physical  education  and/or  therapeutic  recreation,  Tliis 
trend,  which  is  now  on  the  rise,  vaa  given  emphasis  by  a  seminar  series 
sponsored  by  the  Kennedy  Foundation  in  1966.    A  conuniLraent  was  madi*  by 
selected  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities  to  introduce 
special  coursework  dealing  with  physical  and  special  education  and/or 
recreational  programs  for  children  with  any  handicapping  conditions,  in 
geiieral,  and  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  particular.  Additionally, 
many  colleges  and  universities  also  offer  practical  experience  to  their 
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Students  in  Lcrchintj  and  working;  with  tiic  handica.>[>eii. 

The  ButLonwood  Fiirnus  ProjucL^  a  coo[.L'raL  ivc  iltouL  hetwct.'n 
Tcinpl-O  University  and  Buttonwood  ."armu  ,  has  L'uachud  some  b;»  college  and 
unzvorsiL)   i/rofcssorj;  who  Ikivl-  ijohl-  on  to  i^priiad  Llici  i-  knav/Lt.-d;;o  througii- 
ouL  Lhc  UniLed  Star.cs  j.n   lIil  iot';;i  oi  wo;"ksno;)..  ,  clidi^ci^,   and  i ny  t  i  tiiLLb' 
in  their  own  areas.     This  pioi^rain,   lundud  by  the  National  iniititutea  oi 
Mental  Health,  is  one  of  the  luadiuy  sources  in  die  auveiupmcnt  of  ph"si<:ai 
education  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.     The  United  States  Otiice 
of  Education  funded  a  teacher  iellowship  prograri  in  physical  ediication 
and  recreation  for  the  handicapped  during  1966  and  1967  at  Colorado  State 
Univcr:.ity.     >Iany  individuals  in  this  program  have  returned  to  their  areas 
tj  disseminate  information  and  devi-lop  programs.     In  1^67  anotlier  seminar 
was  hold  jointly  by  the  Soutlicrn  Regionil  Education  Hoard  and  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  in  cooperation  vith  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Kducation  ar.d  Recreation.     At  thia  seminar,  personnel  from  both 
p.iysical  education  and  special  education  deterrninud  tliat  they  wou Id*  ftonduc t 
some  type  of  worksliop  or  inservice  program  d(.^ting  Ihv.  1966-68  school  years. 
Other  workshops  and  clinics,  during  t'""is  period,  were  the  results  o£  efforts 
by  thf  pruject  on  Uccreation  and  Physical  Ifitncss  for  the  Mentally 
Kc'tarded,  now  the  Unit  on  Programs  lor  the  Handicapped  for  tlie  American 
.iVis.oc  iat  1  on  [or  Ileal  tli,  Pliysical  Education  and  Rucruation,     The  primary 
rusiilts  of  thest:  workshops  have  been  community-based  programs  in  school 
systems  and  recreation  departments. 

More  rocei^tly,  the  Bureau  ot  Education  tor  tUe  Handicapped  has 
awarded  grants  for  evaluating,  developing,  and  imp iem^^'n ting  graduate 
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professional  programs  in  physical  education  and  recreation  for  the  handi- 
capped.    Tliere  were  15  planning  and  quaai-o^jcratiooal  giants  awarded  in 
1970-71.     A  small  number  of  students  were  enrolled  Li>  t:ach  program  to 
assist  In  the  evaluation  of  courses,  practicura,  and  the  total  program. 
Twenty-five  operational  and  planning  grants  and  on«j  technical  assistar.c^; 
grant  with  approxiniatcly  175  students  receiving  variouii  levels  of  tcain- 
ing  were  awarded  during  1971-72.     Thirty-two  operational,  planning,  and 
technical  assistance  grants  were  awarded  to  recreation  and/or  physical 
education  departments  duting  1972-73.    Approximately  250  students  have 
been  involvi i  in  various  levels  of  graduate  training  as  a  result  of  these 
awards.     Awarls  are  now  being  made  for  1973-7A.     Approximately  §l-million 
is  now  being  appropriated  to  support  professional  preparation  in  physical 
education  and  recreation  for  the  handicapped.     In  addition,  $350,000  per 
year  has  been  appropriated  for  research  in  these  areas.     In  1969,  a 
grant  was  awarded  to  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  to  develop  guidelines  for  protcssional  preparation 
programs,  and  13^  specialists  in  the  area  of  physic.-'.l  education,  recrea- 
tion, special  education,  and  general  education  were  brought  together  at 
various  sites  throughout  the  country  to  discuss  and  develop  these  guide- 
lines. 

Through  a  more  recent  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Haadicapped,  five  regional  conferences  were  conducted  to  bring 
together  state  directors  of  physical  education,  special  education,  and 
recreation  from  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
Tlie  purpose  of  these  coi  ferences  was  to  develop  the  working  arrangements 
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and  understanding  between  disciplines  and  to  develop  state  plans  for  imple- 
menting physical  education  atid  iccrreation  proyrams  for  the  handicapped. 
And  most  recently,  the  American  Association  tor  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Rccieation  received  a  three  yt.ar  yrant  from  the  Bui"<.au  of  ICducat  ioa 
tor  the  Handicapped  Co  develop  ,ind  operate  an  inLor-,.at.ion  and  research 
utilization  center.     The  purpose  of  this  ccatc  '  is  to  collect,  categorii;e, 
evaluate,  interpret,  and  disseminate  information  about  naCerials,  methods, 
ongoing  programs,  promising  practices,  research,  and  denons tration  in 
adaptive  physical  education  anJ  tlierapeutic  recreation  for  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  weakest  areas  in  die  historical  development  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the  handicapped  has  been  an  area 
that  is  very  close  '-o  my  personal  interests,   that  being  the  area  of 
research  collection  and  dissemination.     The  majority  of  the  research  in 
this  area  has  been  reported  only  in  recent  years  a  d  is  scattered  through- 
out the  literature.     One  of  the  first  studios  was  an  investigation  by 
Brace  in  1948  on  motor  learning  of  "feeble-minded"  i»irls,  but  Chat  was 
the  only  study  reported  in  the  1940s;  and  only  seven  studies  were  reported 
in  the  1930s.     The  majority  of  the  research  has  been  reported  since  1963, 
the  year  tliat  the  Kennedy  Foundation  fiist  began  to  show  an  interest  in 
this  area.     Possibly  because  of  the  recency  of  physical  education  research 
with  the  handicapped,  most  studiei  reported  to  date  have  been  concerned 
mainly  with  establishing  a  need  for  physical  education  for  the  handicap- 
ped and  examining  the  differences  between  the  handicapped  and  the  non- 
handicapped  individual  in  jrliysical  performance.    Only  a  small  number  of 
studies  i^eportod  have  Involved  actual  research,  and  an  oven  smaller 
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number  have  been  experimental  in  nature.    Studies  that  have  been  reported 
fit  into  the  following  categories: 

(a)  Status  Studies-'those  that  describe  the  present  state  or 
condition  of  physical  education  and  recreation  programs  for 
the  handicapped  as  compared  with  thobc  for  Lue  non-handicappud, 
and 

(b)  Experimental  Studies--those  that  compare  the  physical  fitness 
and  motor  ability  of  handicapped  individuals  with  that  of  non- 
handicapped  individuals . 

Most  of  the  studies  have  reflected  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  physical 
educaLi'bn  and  recreation  programs  for  the  handicapped,  and  all  of  them 
^"ressed  the  urgent  n2ed  for  such  programs. 

The  following  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  research  in  this 
area  that  has  beo.n  conducted  to  date:     There  is  a  serious  deficit  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  physical  education  and  recreation  programs  offered 
for  handicapped  persons  in  public  schools,  clay  care  centers,  and 
ins  titutions . 

Physical  education  and  recreation  activities  are  important 
factors  in  the  learning  process;  they  make  objects  a.'ailable  to  the  child 
and  enable  him  to  learn  about  himself.     Once  a  child  le^.  ns  the  locomotive 
patterns  of  walking,  and  running,  he  ^fi  able  to  explore  his  environment 
and  develop  conceptB  of  space;  he  learns  the  relationship  of  objects  to 
other  objects  and  to  \  imself .     He  is  able  to  explore  the  characteristics 
of  objects  by  manipulating  them  and  to  develop  concepts  about  the  objects. 
Physical  activities  also  enable  the  child  to  le' rn  about  himf  If.  This 
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knowledge  of  body-image  roElucts  L\\e  awareness  that  a  child  has  aboi  t  hia 
char*T-cor  iat  LC3 ,  what  he  can  do  with  his  body,  and  iiow  much  space  it 
requires,  and  the  likt.     Body- imago  is  believed  Lo  be  hoLh  an  aspect  of 
pcrao-al  i  ty  and  an  influence  on  the  child's  bi^havior.  iiucccast'iil 
L'Xperi JiiCL'S  in  physical  activity  arc  bciiuVi^d        uiiliaiicu  iinj  dcVL'lo;>;:;u;:L 
oX  a  tavorable  body  imagu  while  ^jpar^^e  or  urisiicccbs t 1. 1  cxpurier.ccs  loa- 
cributc  to  the  formulation  of  a  poor  body  image.     liducat ional  progra.TS 
for  tlic  liandicapped  are  broad  in  bcope,  and  encompass  many  disciplines. 
Each  program  makes  its  unique  contribution  by  cncourai^iua  the  child  to 
pertorm  adequately  within  social^  personal,  and  occupaU  i  imal  unvirorimenta - 
Pliysical  education  and  recreation  are  vital  parts  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess, contributing  greatly  to  the  child's  success  in  hiis  social,  personal, 
and  occupational  encounters.     Handicapped  children  oitcri  develop  emotional 
problems  secondary  to  their  impairmtnC  as  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 
social  situations.     Because  some  are  isolated,  thcv  lack  the  opportunity 
tj  participate  with  others  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  understand  and 
adjust  to  different  social  sottinRS.    Some  respond  inappropriately  to 
coiiimunicat: ion  and  find  interpersonal  relationships  difficult.     A  speech 
or  other  disability  can  lead  Co  difficulties  in  a  child's  rclation:ih  ip  Co 
uthers.     Some  will  withdraw  while  others  mc*^  become  very  aggressive  or 
negative.     Adding  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  handicapped  childien 
frequently  have  a  tendency  to  over-  or  under-estiinate  their  abilities. 
As  a  result,   the  failure  experiences  reinforce  his  self-devaluation. 
Purely  on  the  basis  of  probability,  chancer  arc  that  tt*c  handicapped  child 
will  be  fa  ,<i  with  difficult  or  impossible  situations  more  frequently  than 
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might  be  expected  for  his  non-handicapped  peers.     He  is,  therefore,  more 
liable  to  find  himself  experiencing  failure  while  others  around  him 
succeed.    The  increased  frequency  of  such  situations  may  render  him  more 
'  prone  to  frustration  than  his  non-handicapped  peer's.    The  handicapped 

child  who  perceives  himself  unable  to  perform  as  well  as  his  non-handicapped 
companions  appears  to  give  up  trying  to  improve..    This  withdrawal  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  regression  in  ability.    Zeaman  and  Orlando  subjected 
retarded  children  to  unsolvable  tasks.    Following  this  experience,  the 
children  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  solve  similar  problems  which 
previously  they  had  accomplished  easily. 

It  has  been  said  that  freedom  of  movement  allows  one  to  explore 
and  adjust  to  one's  environment,  and  in  doing  so,  promotes  confidence  and 
a  means  of  expression.    Few  handicapped  children  have  the  physical  qualities 
to  permit  them  this  freedom  of  movement  without  specialized  developmental 
programs . 

Although  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
effect,  most  authorities  agree  that  if  properly  applied,  motor  activities 
may  contribute  to  the  total  education  of  the  handicapped  child.     I  have 
listed  several  possibilities  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  handicapped 
child: 

(1)  Movement  tasks,  designed  to  arouse  or  calm,  may  enable  the 
child  to  achieve  a  level  of  arousal  appropriate  to  classroom  tasks  with 
which  he  is  confronted. 

(2)  Movement  experiences  help  handicapped  children  to  exercise 
more  self-control  and  to  focus  their  attention  for  longer  periods  of 
time  on  tasks  at  hand. 
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(3)  Lead-up  activities  involving  hand-eye  coordination  tasks  will 
enable  the  handicapped  child  to  effectively  transcribe  his  thoughts  to 
paper  with  more  facility. 

(4)  To  a  large  extent,  vocational  opportunities  for  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  involvu  competency  in  motor  task  performance. 
Improvement  in  motor  abilities  appropriate  to  proficiency  needed  in 
industry  should  increase  chances  of  employment, 

(5)  The  handicapped  child  may  be  helped  to  better  structure  space 
.by  engaging  in  movement  tasks  in  which  spatial  concepts  are  implicated. 

(6)  Rhythmic  activities  may  aid  a  handicapped  child  to  organize 
time,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  more  effectively. 

(7)  Improvements  in  the  generally  low  fitness  level  of  handicapped 
children  may  be  achieved  in  well-motivated  programs  of  physical  activity. 

(8)  Certain  basic  components  of  intellectual  process  involving 
choice  making,  categorizing,  and  serialization  may  be  acted  out  in  move- 
ment tasks. 

(9)  Mathematic  and  spelling  skills  may  be  improved  by  engaging  in 
movement  activities. 

(10)  The  general  self -concept  of  handicapped  children  may  be 
improved  by  successful  experiences  in  physical  education  and  recreation 
acclivities  which,  in  turn,  may  positively  influence  their,  level  of 
aspiration  to    perform  on  other  types  of  tasks  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

(11)  Motiv.ating  nature  of  motor  activities  may  be  utilized  to 
improve  Linguistic  and  verbal  skills  of  children  with  learning  difficulties. 
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Quite  basic  to  an  eventual  understanding  o£  the  nature  and 
problems  ot  the  handicapped  children  is  an  understanding  of  how  handicap 
ped  individuals  learn,  and  most  particularly  of  how  they  learn  to  learn. 
Very  few  studies  have  been  conducted  to  date  that  deal  with  gross-motor 
skill  learning  and  retention  in  handicapped  persons.  Physical  education 
and  recreation  programs  to  a  great  extent  have  been  developed  and  funded 
on  a  trial  and  error  basis  without  the  benefit  of  a  body  of  knowledge. 

With  the  limited  funds  available  for  research  in  this  area, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  ^:here  is  a  deficiency  in  the  research  literature. 

More  funds  are  necessary  to  fully  explore  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped  and  to  prepare  professionals  to  meet  these  needs. 
Physical  education  and  recreation  programs  should  continue  to, be  priori- 
ties.   Handicapped  persons  deserve  the  best  all-round  education  possible 
to  prepare  them  for  life,  to  bring  out  their  hidden ' abilities ,  talents, 
and  interests,  and  most  of  all,  to  make  living  an  enjoyable,  respectable 
experience.  ' 
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Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rettie? 

Mr.  Kettie.  Mr.  Park? 

^Ir.  Park.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  very  briefly  try  to  sum- 
marize what  .1  think  the  essence  of  tlie  testimony  is  that  our  panel  has 
tried  to  present  here  this  morning. 

We  very  strongly  support  the  bill  before  this  committee  and  before 
Congress  now.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  correspond- 
ing bill  hi  the  House,  H.R.  4-199,  carries  a  larger  increase  in  the  authori- 
zations than  the  Senate  bill.  We  would  support  the  authorization 
amounts  in  PLR.  4199. 

I  think  the  relevance  of  what  we  have  tried  to  say  here  is  that  too 
often  physical  education  and  recreation  programs  have  taken  a  back 
seat  to  other  educational  kinds  of  pix)grams,  that  they  are  '^iven  con- 
sideration after  other  educational  techniques  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  skills. 

Senator  Wtlliaims.  You  are  addressing  yourself  only  to  the  handi- 
capped youngsters  ? 
Mr.  r*ARK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  not  true  of  general  education.  Doesn't 
physical  education  rate  hi  terms  of  funds  rather  high  in  most  public 
education. 

Mr.  Chasey.  jno,  sir. 

Senator  Williaivis.  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  himself  to  that.  He  said 
for  the  youngsters  who  don't  live  with  handicaps,  you  thought  in  your 
school  system  out  in  Los  Angeles  that  physical  education  had  high 
priorities. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  much  better.  But  it  is  still  not  what  it  should  be. 
I  was  comparing  it  with  the  funds  that  were  available  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Chasey.  Los  Aujoreles  I  w^ould  rate  rather  highly^  in  this  par- 
ticular context.  But  I  think  we  are  mostly  giving  lip  service  across  the 
country.  For  example,  many  States  are  required  15  minutes  or  a  half 
an  hour  of  physical  education  per  day.  But  those  programs  that  actu- 
ally do  exist  are  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chasey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  My  limited  observation  then  is  inaccurate.  I  find 
some  of  the  best  swimming  pools  in  the  country  in  our  public  school 
systems  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chasky.  Yes,  sir.  Primarily  for  the  varsity  competition.  I  am 
talking  about  a  program  for  all  individuals.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
very  highly  skilled.  Of  courfe.  they  are  able  to  ^et  what  they  need 
through  the  coaching,  the  money,  tlie  facilities. 

Senator  Williams.  That  perliaps  is  the  point  I  was  struggling  for, 
just  what  you  said  now,  for  the  special  skilled  there  is  the  highest 
priority. 

Mr.  Chasey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  a  very  low  priority  ? ' 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  specifically  for  the  handicapped.  These  programs 
have  taken  a  back  seat.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  Public  Law 
90-170,  first  authorized  the  unit  on  physical  education  and  recreation 
within  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  In  the  years 
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that  this  program  has  been  in  existence  a  great  deal  has  been  done  and 
yet  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  need  for  additional  physical 
education  personnel  who  are  trained  to  work  with  the  handicapped  has 
been  identified  here  by  the  other  panelist. 

There  is  also  a  corresponding  need  for  additional  recreation  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children.  Some  recent  studies  have  shown  that 
less  than  35  percent  of  the  communities  in  our  country  who  have  munic- 
ipal recreation  programs  offer  special  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Even  in  the  programs  that  do  exist  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
handicapped  children  in  the  community  actually  are  being  served. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliat  is  that  percentage  again  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Less  than  35  percent.  The  reason  for  this  is  lack  of  trained 
personnel  in  recreation  leadership  for  the  handicapped  in  public 
recreation,  as  well  as  lack  of  funds  for  actual  programing. 

The  background  information  on  the  orighial  amendment  that  auth- 
orized the  unit  on  physical  education  and  recreation  called  for  the  need 
of  training  an  additional  5,000  hidividuals  for  helping  handicapped 
children. 

To  date  this  program  has  provided  training  for  approximately  450 
individuals.  So  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

So,  in  summary,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  support  the 
additional  funding  and  support  for  this  particular  program  of  recrea- 
tion and  physical  education. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  counsel  to  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  We  do  have,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee  knows,  those  on  the  subcommittee  who  are  intensely 
interested  and  who  want  to  do  what  must  be  done;  also,  we  must  be 
realistic  about  these  programs  because  we  think  they  are  vital. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  find  individuals  like  yourselves  who  have  the 
knowledge  that  will  help  us  in  developing  these  important  programs. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  do  not  seek  confrontation  with  the  admhiistration, 
but  we  do  laiow  that  tliere  must  be  within  Congress  a  very  substantial 
body  of  persons  who  even  now  may  not  be  infomed  as  to  what  you 
know  and  what  yon  are  telling  us.  The  subcommittee  must  let  the  (Jon- 
gress  know  in  the  coming  weeks. 

So  you  are  backhig  us  and  leadinr^  us,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

Continue  to  be  crusaders  in  this  field.  Will  you?  Because  we  need 
you.  The  country  needs  you  because  you  can  be  very,  very  important 
links  in  holding  this  program  together  and  developing  it  in  the  future 

We  thank  you  again.  My  very  best  to  all  of  you. 

There  was  one  question  I  should  have  asked  at  the  beginning.  Ray, 
you  and  Rafer  participate  in  the  only  athletic  programs  as  such  that 
have  competition  with  the  handicapped  and  the  nonhandicapped  ath- 
lete or  athletes. 

Mr.  JoHNSox.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Senator  Randolph.  There  are  others  of  that  kind  that  take  place? 
^  Mr.  ScHOEXKE.  I  think  not  on  a  i-egnlarly  scheduled  basis  but  I  do  be- 
lieve there  are  competitions  in  some  of  the  events,  yes,  between  the 
handicapped  and  the  nonhandicapped.  I  know  they  do  in  the  CYO 
organization  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  Kennedy  sent  word  to  me  and  others 
here  this  morning  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  been  present. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  unable  to  get  here,  but  he  assui-es  you,  as  a 
member  of  this  committee,  of  his  appreciation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  by  Mr.  Rettie  follows :] 
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S'i'ATl-M'  NT  01- 
NATIONAL  RI-XRKATION  AK'I)  PARK  ASSOGIATION 
ON  S.  896,  TO  AMEND  Tim  KDUCATIDN  OF  THE  IIANDI  CAl'PK  1)  ACT, 
AND  RELATI'I)  MICASURKS 
BEFOilE  THE  SENATli:  SUHCOMMITTEK  ON  THE  IIANDICAPPKO 
MARCH  23,  1973 

Mr.  Oiairman,  we  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  befons  you  today 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  support  for  S.  896,  which 
would  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  related  measures.     I  would 
first  like  to  introduce  the  members  of  our  panel  this  morning. 

With  me  today  are  four  private'  citizens  who  have  made  distinquished 
contributions*  to  improving  the  possibilities  for  satisfaction  and  happiness  for 
handicapped  children  through  recreation  activities.  V 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Sarnoff  is  President  of  the  Western  Special  Olympics, 
an  event  sponsored  annually  by  the  Kennedy  Foundation. 

Rafer  Johnson  is  Vice-President  of  Continental  Telephone  Service  Cor- 
pora tiori.    He  is  known  to  millions  of  Americans  as  the  1960  Olympic  Decathalon 
Champion  and  Sullivan  Trophy  Winner,  and  he  was  Field  Director  of  the  1972 
Special  Olympics. 

Ray  Schoenke  is  President,  Schoenke  and  Associates.    He  is  also 
offensive  lineman  for  the  Washington  Redskins.    Mr.  Schoenke  has  worked  with 
the  Special  Olympics  program. 

Dr.  William  Chasey  is  Kennedy  Professor  of  Physical  and  Special  Education, 
Kennedy  Center,  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Also  on  the  panel  Is  David  C.  Park,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Society,  a  branch  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association.     I  am  Dwight  F.  Rettie,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
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and  Pnrk  Ar.ijoc  iaLi  on . 

The  National  UecrcMLioi)  .-itul  I'ai'k  A/J-'ioci/iLicn  ly,  Lho  n/iLjon'y  prin- 
ciple publi  c  inLcrcst:  orR;jni*/:al        rcpre.sf.tiLiu}',  ciLl*/:cMi  nnd  professional  Juader- 
sbip  in  the  recreation  and  ])arlc  inovc'incnt  in  the  United  Stnt.os  and  Cc'inada.  The 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Assoc  i  a  Lion '  k  innmbersln.p  of  txome  .18,000  incJude.s 
professionals  working  in  public  park  and  recreation  a}',uncies,  members  of  policy 
making  boards  and  coimnisslons,  educators,  leaders  In  tlie  private  recreation  and 
leisure  industry,  and  concerned  lay  citiaens.     We  are  dedicated  to  improving 
and  exparding  opportunities  for  perHonaJ  development  and  fulfillment  tlirough 
parks,  recreation  and  leisure  activities.:  ' 

The  National  Therapeutic  Kecreati'on  Society,  which  is  one  of  the 
seven  professional  branches  of  tlic  National  Uecrention  and  Park  Association,  is 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  leisure  scrvifces  for  the  ill  and 
handicapped.     The  NTRS  represents  over  one  thousand  professional  trained  Indi- 
viduals  presently  providing  services  for  the  ill  and  handicapped. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  express  our  great  appreci- 
ation for,  and  support  of,  this  new  Subcommittee.     For  too  long  the  needs  of 
handicapped  people  have  been    .fforded  low  prioritv  in  our  nation's  service 
programs.    With  the  formation  of  the  Subcommittee    and  the  leadersliip  of  Chair- 
man Randolph,  we  believe  this  trend  will  be  reversed  and  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  persons  will  be  given  the  fair  and  equitable  attention  they  deserve. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  we  support  extension  of  the  present 
law  and  an  increase  in  the  authorization  level  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.     S.  896  also  authorizes  a  new  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  and  four  supcrgrade  assistants. 
We  feel  that  the  authorization  of  this  additional  executive  capacity  for  the 
Bureau  would  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Bureau  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  would  uLimately  benefit  the  handicapped  children  who  " 
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are  the  recipiuiUs  oC  the  Uuv^niu''.?  tTCort-s. 

Approval  of  the  incrcjijod  .uiLhorix.iiJoii  ;nnoiinl?M  nnci,  hopefully,  the. 
appropriation  of  such  amountN,  would  a)sc»  y.rr ;M\y  b(Mi(.'rit.  I'lU  chlldrt.'n  who  need 
help  from  this  program.     In  pas  sin  p.,  we  noLc  tlmt  other  Jc'j',i5.ialJon  before  th(? 
Congress  would  place  the  authorizal.  iou  level  for  Part  U  ~ Trainuig  Personnel  for 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  -  even  hif^hor,.  and  we  u'ould  support:  the  higlier  level. 

As. the  Subcommittee  exaiiunes  the  important  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  urge  that  the  members  take  a  very  broad  look  at  the  total  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.    We  woulr'  like. to  discuss  today 
the  importance  of  recreation  as  a  tool  in  the  education  and'  development  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  not  additional  recommendations  for  Committee  consideration. 

There  are  over  30  million  handicapped  people  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  over  7  millior  are  children.     The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  these  children  and  their  eventual  happiness  and 
fujfillment  as  adults  through  direct  assistance  and  through  the  expression  of  » 
national  concern. 

The  time  wc  spend  in  reci'eatioii  and  leisure  is  an  important  part  of 
our  lives.     It  represents  approximately  one-quarter  of  our  lifetime.     It  is 
important,  however,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  time  we  spend,  but  because  of. 
what  it  contributes  to  our  mental  and  physical  health;  how  it  acts  as  an  outlet 
for  our  creativity;  how  it  provides  opportunities  for  social  interaction;  and 
how  iu  serves  in  many  ways  to  round  out  our  lives.  'J 

Wg  feel  that  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  leisure  and  the 
development  of  life-time  leisure  interests  is  not  now  found  in  the  curricula  of 
our  schools.    Physical  education  programs  do  contribute  to  recreational  outlet 
development  but  do  not  provide  an  adequ.Tte  understanding  of  the  place  of  rec- 
reation in  our  lives.    What  is  needed  is  a  broader  concept  of  recreation  and 
leisure  than  is  currently  found  in  most  physical  education  programs. 
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But  as  importaiU  i\s  rccirnl  icm  'lu  to  those  oT  ns;  blt'sscd  wltli  good 
health,  it  is  perhaps  own  more  i iii[)or l  .111 1   lo  the  iiifiUalJy  or  physicnlly  liaiidi- 
capped — and  in  most  casc;«,  less  undorMlood  and  Icsr  ^'^-ccr;5;il>.l  (j .     A  basic  tenet 
of  the  recreation  profe.f;s:on  is  tliat  haraiicajipcd  people  are  cir,  entitled  to  per- 
sonal fulfilJmcnt  througli  rccrean'on '  and  leisure  as  non-linudi  capped  individuals. 
Exclusion  from  recreation  pursuits  produces  another  handicapping  condition — 
social  and  cultural  deprivation. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  area  and  what  has  tlie  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  contributed?    The  r&cord  is  goou,  but  it  should  be  better.  In 
1967,  the  Congress  initiated  Federal  t^Tforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  with  the  passage  of  PL  90-170.     That  Act  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Unit  on  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  within  llEW's  Bureau  of  E«lucation  for 
the  Handicapped,  and  ten  million  dollars  was  authorized  for  appropriation  over 
a  three  year  period.    Also,  a  Maticr.al  Advisory  Co.TuT.ittee  on  I'hysical  Education 
and*Recreation  for  Handicapped  Children  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  advise  him  on  administration  of  the  Act.'    The  Advisory  Committee  was 
finally  appointed  in  1970  but  had  less  than  one  year  to  work  before  its  author- 
ization expired.     This  was  a  start — and  a  good  one — but  a  great  deal  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  needs  of  handicapped  persons  must  be  met  in  two  settings — institu- 
cional  and  public.     There  are  deficiencies  in  both.     In  institutions,  we  often 
find  that  the  care  is  custodial  rather  than  developmental.    The  treatment  in  such 
institutions  is  a  national  disgrace.    However,  there  are  some  enlightened  institu- 
tions providiiig  a  wide-range  of  services  and  opportunities.     One  of  these  services 
is  provided 'by  people  trained  in  therapeutic  recreation.    Therapeutic  recreation 
specialists  are  able  to  reach  beyond  the  handicap  and  touch  the  person,  to  teach 
him  to  utilize  his  abilities}  to  encourage  social  interactions  to  help  him  to 
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respoct  lilmsolf  as  a  person.. 

The  Nalional  Tljerapoulic  Urcrtial.ion  ^^.ocLety  lias  n  voluntary  rej-.i-.tra- 
tion  pro[;rain  for  Lherapcutic  rocrcaLion  K|)C(iiali slf: .    Presently  over  800  pro- 
fessionals are  reyisLorcd  and  jur>L  under  half  of  these  individuals  have  completed 
graduate  training. 

Some  tlierapeutic  recreation  specialists  are  also  employed  in  public 
recreation  programs.    But  the  numbers,  unfortunately,  are  not  large.     For  the 
most  part,  only  in  recent  years  have  public  "*^creai."? on  agencies  begun  to  accept 
their  responsibilities  to  all  segments  of  the  population.    Witli  limitations  on 
staff,  facilities,  and  funds,  sensitive  develop! .nnt  plans  for  parks  and  special 
programs  which  take  into  account  the  unique  necct;  of  the  handicapped  have  been 
the  exception  and  not, the  rule. 

An  assessment  of  recont  studies  or.  programs  for  the  handicapped  indi- 
cates chat  only  approximately  35"!  ol  local  park  and  recreation  agencies  offer 
programs  for  handicapped  childreji  and  only  a  small,  proportion  of  the  total  nvmi- 
b^'r  is  being  served.    Those  programs  that  do  exist  are  not  generally  directed  by 
individuals  professionally  prepared  in  services  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  is  actively  encouraging 
recreation  agencies  to  re-examine  their  programs,  facilities,  and  personnel  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons  of  all  ages. 

Sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  is  something  that  must 
be  a  meaningful  part  of  all  programs.     There  are  both  physical  and  attitudinal 
barriers.    The  legislation  against  architectural  barriers  is  a  start  that,  unfor- 
tunately, has  neitlicr  been  widely  enough  publicized  or  enforced.    The  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  can  help  breakdown  some  of  those  barriers. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi~ 
capped  but  funding  for  recreation  and  physical  education  has  been  minimal.  We 
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.feci  tho.  import.mco  of  tlicsc  proj'.r.nn:;         nui  \jccn»atl<'<iu;\loly  roco};ni '/.etU 

The  orii;ina]  J  t'gi;jl;iL  i  en  ;iiit  Iior  i  xi-tl  $10  milliun  for  rccru.iL  ion  nnd 
physical  cducnL.ioii  for  the  firr.L  Llirf.'i-  yciiv..'    Only  $1.2  inilUon  u*;ir,  ;ici.u;illy 
appi'oprin  Led  nnd  spent:  during;  Lli;L  line  (1"V  68-70).     Thr  1970  .-unundmont.s  did 
not  camnrk  funds  .sp(?cif  i  cnl  ly  for  rtn-i  r.it  ion ,  hul  ninvv  Lli.iL  Lime  $»7  Million 
wns  allocntcd  in  FY  71;  $1  niUli.tin  in  rV  72  nnd  $1 . million  in  TV  73.  TViuji, 
the  totnl  nmount  allocnted  to  thi-s  v(M*y  iinportnnt  fnccL  of  scrvicci  to  the 
handicapped  h^s  been  $<^t.6  niiilion  over  Llic  Inst  yix  years. 

The  contributions  of  IM^H  h;ivc'  nuTinly  been  in  tlie  1  c.-idor.shJ  p  nnd  service 
it  has  provided,  the  asais'taucc  to  Iviriniux^  of  pU;;?H.vc:il  cducntors  and  recreation 
personnel  for  handicapped  elii Itlrcn  (Sect. ion  634 ,  Kducn t i on  of  the  Ifiintlicnpped 
Act),  and  grants  for  research  and  demon.stration  projects  in  jihysi  cal 'cduca  tion  - 
and  recreation  for  handicapped  children  (Suction  6^*2). 
Specific  accomplishments  include : 
^  **    Funding  of  Masters  and  Doctoral  level  profcs.sional  preparation 

programs  at  32  colleges  and  universities.     This  hay  provided  training  for  approx- 
imately ^^50  advanced  Ktut'ents  and  has  helped  alleviate  the  acute  shortage  of 
trained  therapeutic  recreation  specialists. 

**    Coordinating  and, funding  the  preliminary  phnse  of  a  concerted 
research  and  demonstration  effort.     Projects  funded  include  (1)  a  mobile  rec- 
reation and  physical  education  program  that  has  provided  direct  sarvices  to  50,000 
mentally  retarded  childreii  in  Kentucky;   (2)  development  of  a  description  of  rec- 
reation and  leisure  activitic'    -o  be  used  as  a  guide  to  avocatlonal  counseling 
for  handicapped  children;  and  (3)  curriculum  davelopwont  in  pUyftical  cducatiov\ 
for  the  mentally  retarded  child  in  the  elementary  scheol. 

**    Supporting  five  regioi^al  conferences  to  improve  the  cooperation 
and  communication  among  existing  state  and  local  agencies  working  in  the  areas 
of  special  educvition,  physical  education  and  recreation  systems v     By  working 
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together,  these  .ngcncios  ccin  cspaiul  .infl  iiujirovo  Lite  qu.nlity  of  services  to 
handicapped  children. 

**    Support  of  four  n/iLion.nl  conf orencf-'.-^  on  (1)  thL»m))i.'utic  rec- 
reation services  and  adapted  physical  education  curricula;  research  and  dem- 
onstration need^  in  physical  educition  and  recreation  for  handicapped  children; 
(3)  Black  college  involvement  in  pliysical  education  and  rticro.ition  for  handicapped 
children;   (A)  camping  for  handicapped  children. 

**  Sponsoring  a  major  project  resulting  in  curriculum  guidelines 
for  graduate  preparation  in  the  professional  specialities  of  thcrapv.>utic  rec- 
reation service  and  adapted  physical  education. 

**  Publishing  critically  needed  professional  literature  including 
the  guidelines  for  professional  preparation  and  a  book  entitled  Training.  Needs 
and  Strategies  in  Campinn  for  the  Handi cappL?d . 

Providing  hosic  inforricLicn  ar i  tcchniral  adviGory  services  to 

the  field. 

,  **    Convening  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Physical  Education 
^  Recreation  for  the  Handicapped.     This  committee  began  to  review  the  overall 
needs  for  recreation  and  physical  education  for  the  handicapped  and  examine  the 
thrust  of  the  BEH  program. 

**    Funding  of  the  Information  Research  Utilization  Project  currently 
underway  which  will  gather  and  disseminate  information  and  establish  a  communi- 
cation  network. 

V'nat  must  we  do?    We  still  do  not  know  enougJi  about  the  best  services 
for  various  handicaps.     Applied  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  needed 
in  such  areas  as  the  ef f ectivt.noss  of  recreation  and  leisure  counseling  on  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents,  effective  recreation  facility  design  for 
handicapped  children;  models  of  delivery  of  recreation  service  . to  handicapped 
individuals.    There  is  a  great  need  for  additional  trained  personnel.  There 
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necds  to  be  a  dcflnito  oxpros:;i(Mi  aiu!  pi  ifH  i'ty  for  and  ilu-  rolo  of  rocront  ion 
and  phyjiical  cdiK:ation  SL'rvicc;;  in  all  plia:;cs  of  c-ducal  ion  (tf  the  liandi  capped. 
Wo.  would  like  *o  make  Liu.-  f  ol  1  owi  nj",  xccoiiimciukil.  ions  : 

**    that  tiic  KducaL  ion  i'oi*  the  Haiuli  capped  Acl:  he  exlcndod  .^nd  fundin, 
l\icreased  ar.  proposed  in  R.R. 

**    that  the  eominitlee  report  roflecL  Conj-ref-sieiial  and  public  inter- 
est in  this  program  and  the  importance  of  recreation  and  physical  education  as 
a  component  of  educ^.L.i.  n  for  thcf  handicapped. 

that  training  prof.raiuj;  he  expanded  to  include  j'.raduate  Iv.val 
training  in  additional  colleges  and  uni  ver.sl t d  en ,  pilot  test  in;^'.  of  undergraduate 
and  two-year  programs special  efforts  Lo  recruit  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped for  Lrflining  programs. 

**    thflt  research  in  recreation  for  handi  ca|ip(^d  individuals  he 

expanded. 

**    that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Physical  Kducation  and 
Recreation  for  the  Handicapped  be  reauthori  x.ed; 

We  support  S.  6,  which  would  expand  and  improve  the  services  available 
to  all  handicapped  children  through  state  programs.     We  share  the  goal  of  this 
legislation  that  all  handicapped  children  be  provided  a  free  appropriate  public 
education,  and  feel  that  the  statement  of  purpose  contained  in  the  bill  would 
be  an  important  addition  to  the  existing  body  of  law.    We  note  in  passing  that 
nowhere  in  the  description  of  "free  appropriate  public  education"  is  there  ex- 
plicit reference  to  therapeutic  recreation  services.     While  we  assume  that  such 
services  would  logically  be  part  of  an  integrated  program,  we  reconunond  inclusion 
of  language  to  that  effect  in  the  measure. 
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,  We  arc  not  commenting  .spocificnlly  on  S.  3^  and  S.  808.  However, 

in  reference  to  S,  34,  the  pioposcd  "Aiitiistic  Children  Reiiearcli  Act,"  we  note 
that  recreation  therapy  has  provc!n  pjirticiilarly  important  to  children  as  an 
aid  to  their  physical  and  mental  dcvelopmeiu .    Assistance  to  "any  public  or 
priva'.e  non-profit  entity  Operating  or  proposing  to  operate  a  residential  or 
non-residential  center  with  education  for  autistic  children,"  as  specif iced 
in  S.  should  encourage  comprehensive  educational  programs  that  include 

recreation  and  such  recreation  programs  should  be  an  eligible  expen-Jiture. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  our  support  for  the  extension  aiirl  increased 
authorization  contained  in  S.  896.  We  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you.    We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mrs.  Sarnoff.  There  is  competition  in  Orange  County,  Calif  .  They 
"have  basketball  games  with  12  schools.  They  have  the  regular  schools, 
basketball  games  last  year  between  the  regular  school  children  and 
the  special  school  children.  It  was  really  very  successful  hi  showing 
the  regular  school  children  that  some  of  the  special  kids  could  beat 
them. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  appreciate  your  telling  us  this  because  it  does 
educate  us.  That  is  what  we  want.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stafford,  I  am  delighted  that  you  would  come  from  an- 
other meeting. 

Senator  ScTiweiker,  thank  you,  also,  for  coming. 

You  have,  of  course,  missed  important  testimony  today ;  but  I  have 
assured  those  that  have  spoken  that  the  subcommittee  members  are 
intensely  interested  in  and  will  be  reading  the  testimony.  Nanette 
Fabray,  Dr.  Crosby,  Mrs.  Sachs  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

STATEMENT  OF  NANETTE  FABEAY  MacDOUGALL,  TV  AND  BROAD- 
WAY ACTRESS,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF;  DR.  ROBERT  M.  N.  CROSBY,  CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONiJL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED;  MRS.  BARBARA  B.  SACHS,  PSYCHOLOGIST,  ST. 
ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  AND  DR.  VICTOR 
GALLOWAY,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES,  MODEL 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  ROCKVILLE,  MD.,  COMPRIS- 
ING A  PANEL 

Miss  Fabray.  Before  I  begin  reading  my  testimony  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Mr.  Eafer  Johnson  mentioned  facts  and  figures  on  mental 
retardation.  I  don't  have  exact  figures  myself  at  the  moment.  But  I 
know  that  follow;up  research  carried  out  on  Federal  money  discovered 
about  20  percent  of  the  young  people  who  were  institutionalized  as 
mentally  retarded  were  not  retarded.  They  were  deaf.  They  had  been 
what  I  would  call  thrown  away  as  hopeless  to  educatei 

Many  of  these  children  have  since  been  removed  from  such  institu- 
tions and  are  now  being  well  educated  young  people  who  will  even- 
tually become  integrated  members  of  our  taxpaying  society. 

That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  make  this  testimony  before 
you  on  behalf  of  deaf  people  and  other  handicapped  people.  As  a 
member  and  now  chairman  of  the  National  Advisoiy  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf.  I  have  had  a  unique  experience  over  the  past 
few  years.  I  have  been  moved  by  the  gi-eat  hope  and  great  good  that 
I  have  seen;  but  I  have  also  been  saddened  by  the  great  despair  and 
struggle  and  failure  and  waste  that  I  have  also  seen  when  there  is  no 
room.  Education  for  a  handicapped  child  in  our  times  is  a  very  seri- 
ous business  because  without  it  we  are  condemning  the  child  to  being 
an  outcast  in  our  society.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  help, 
through  this  ^o.gislation,  to  assure  that  no  child  in  America  is  forgotten 
and  that  every  child  hashis  or  her  chance  in  life. 
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In  a  way  I  have  felt  a  little  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  as  I  have 
traveled  around  the  Nation  visiting  programs  for  the  deaf  and  other 
handicapped  children.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Seattle  and  Washinirton- 
ton,  D.C.  I  have  found  the  wonders  of  out'  age.  Deaf  cliildren  of  8  or  9 
years  of  age  working  with  computers;  professional  actors  and  actres'^cs 
from  the  National  TheatCT  of  the  Deaf  teaching  weeklong  drama  work- 
shops to  deaf  high  school  students;  deaf  high  school  students  working 
in  the  community  as  work-study  students ;  dedicated  and  well  trained 
teachers  and  counselors  working  with  infants  as  young  as  6  months  of 
ago  and  their  parents;  individualized  instruction  that  meets  the  need 
of  each  student;  creative  teachers  who  guide  the  child  through  the 
learnincr  experience  with  love,  dedication,  and  knowledge. 

But  like  Alice  I  have  also  felt  as  if  I  had  to  run  fast  just  to  stand 
in  place  because  some  cities  and  some  States  either  do  not  have  the 
money,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the  will  to  provide  what  modem  Amer- 
ica can  and  should  provide  for  these  children.  I  have  seen  deaf  children 
neglected  and  delayed  and  put  into  institutions  where  thev  may  re- 
main all  of  their  lives  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  because  of  fatalism — 
deaf  people  don't  count  and  can't  do — ^because  of  fear — I  don't  know 
any  deaf  people  so  I'll  reject  them  rather  than  get  to  know  them. 

The  truth  is  that  money  is  always  available  in  America  for  the 
things  we  value,  whether  it's  a  new  car,  a  new  dress,  a  new  airplane,  a 
new  football  player  or  I  hope  a  ticket  to  a  new  Broadway  play.  That 
was  a  plug. 

The  American  people  will  support  anything  they  value  and  know 
about.  The  truth  is  that  deaf  people  are  achievers.  Two  of  the  most 
exciting  young  people  that  I  know  are  with  me  today. 

You  will  hear  their  testimony  shortly.  Dr.  Victor  Galloway  is  a 
graduate  engineer  and  recently  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  XTniver- 
sity  of  Arizona.  He  is  now  one  of  the  major  deaf  leaders  in  this  Nation 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  a  wonderful  and  exciting  human  being  to 
have  as  a  friend.        .  .  \ 

Mrs.  Barbara  Sachs  is  a  mother,  a  wife,  and  a  professional  who  is 
expecting  to  complf^te  her  work  toward  her  Ph.  D.  in  clinical  psy- 
chology this  year.  The  truth  is  that  deaf  i^eople  are  just  the  neigh- 
bors down  the  street  who  love,  cry,  work  hard,  pay  taxes,  and  like 
evervone  else  have  trouble  sometimes. 

We  are  a  little  insecure,  I  guess,  and  some  of  us  are  afraid  to  take 
the  extra  time  to  get  to  know  people  who  are  slightly  different. 
'Wliether  it's  the  Italian  family  that  speaks  with  an  accent  or  the  deaf 
family  whose  speech  may  take  a  few  minutes  to  adjust  to  or  who 
may  feel  more  comfortable  if  you  learn  a  combination  of  the  language 
of  signs  and  speech,  which  we  are  seeing  demonstrated  here  today. 
Once  you  take  the  time  to  know  a  person  the  fear  of  being  different 
disappears  and  our  own  lives  are  renewed. 

To  be  an  open  person  and  an  open  society  means  to  care  about  other 
people  not  in-  a  silly  sentimental  way,  but  to  really  get  to  Icnow  one 
another  to  exchange  ideas  as  equals  and  to  learn  from  one  another. 
I  have  never  met  a  person  that  I  haven't  learned  from.  The  wonderful 
thing  tibout  life  is  that  each  human  being  is  unique.  I  am  sure  that 
you  Imow  more  about  the  business  of  the  Senate  and  lawmaking  than 
I  ever  will,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  Imow  more  about  the  entertainment 
field  than  you;  but  I  think  that  you  can  learn  from  me  some  of  the 
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needs  that  deaf  .people  have  and  that  together  we  can  assure  that  all 
handicapped  children  in  America  have  a  chance. 

In  preparing  this  testimony  I  came  across  the  writhigs  of  Helen 
Keller  when  she  was  a  college  student.  To  me,  Helen  Keller  has  always 
l)een  a  national  resource  of  moral  courage  and  hope.  How  can  we 
measure  in  dollars  and  cost  effectiveness  terms  wliat  her  single  life 
has  meant  to  the  morality  of  America.  In  1903  Miss  Keller  wrote  in 
her  book  on  Optimism: 

It  is  true,  America  has  devoted  herself  largely  to  the  solution  of  material  . 
problems — breaking  the  fields,  opening  mines,  irrigating  deserts,  spanning  the 
continent  with  railroads  ;  but  she  is  doing  these  things  in  a  new  way,  by  educating 
her  people,  by  placing  at  the  service  of  every  man's  need  every  resource  of 
human  skill.  She  is  transmitting  her  industrial  wealth  into  education  of  her 
workmen,  so  that  unskilled  people  have  no  place  in  American  life,  so  that  all 
men  shall  bring  mind  and  soul  to  the  control  of  matter.  The  Ck)nstitution  has 
declared  it,  and  the  spirit  of  our  Institutions  has  confirmed  it.  The  best  the 
land  can  teach  them  shall  know. 

America  might  do  all  this,  and  still  be  selfish,  still  be  a  worshipper  of  Mammon. 
But  behold  what  America  has  already  done  to  alleviate  suffering  and  restore  the 
afflicted  to  society,  given  sight  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind,  language  to  the  dumb 
lips,  and  mind  to  the  idiot  clay,  and  tell  me  if  indeed  she  worships  Mammon 
only.  Wlio  shall  measure  the  sympathy,  skill  and  intelligence  with  which  she 
ministers  to  all  who  come  to  her,  and  lessens  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  poverty, 
misery  and  degradation  which  every  year  rolls  against  her  gates.  *  *  * 

I  think  these  thoughts  of  Miss  Keller  can  be  just  as  true  today  as 
they  were  in  1900  if  the  America  of  hope  that  she  talked  about  does 
not  become  so  fearful  of  the  unknown  that  it  forgets  its  children  and 
its  schools  in  its  search  for  a  balanced  budget.  I  feel  that  the  power 
and  honor  of  a  nation  will  be  known  by  how  it  uses  its  resources  in 
support  of  its  people, 

"vYliy  do  I  support  the  extension  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act?  This  act,  as  yon  know,  blends  together  a  number  of  activi- 
ties, including  the  authority  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  for  the  Deaf.  This  act  brings  together  early  education,  re- 
search, teacher  trnJnhig,  i.iedia  and  technology  support  for  schools  and 
classes  for  handicapped  children.  That  singleness  of  purpose  based 
upon  a  constituent  population,  that  is,  7  million  handicapped  children 
and  the  25  million  member  of  their  families  brings  together  a  unified 
focus  of  national  resources  to  solve  problems  concerned  '^vith  handi- 
capped people. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  the  blending  together  of 
medical  research  and  electronic  technology  have  restored  my  hearing 
so  that  I  can  pursue  my  career  in  music  and  more  important,  be  with 
you  today  and  share  wnth  you  my  work  in  behalf  of  deaf  people.  These 
same  advances  are  available  in  some  instances  to  children. 

Advancement  in  research  frequently  changes  the  techniques  used 
to  teach  the  child  in  school.  Yesterday's  most  sacred  facts  may,  through 
increased  knowledge,  become  today's  myths.  Without  coordinated 
lonof-term  efforts  among  specialists  we  might  all  rediscover  the  wheel 
again. 

Sesame  Street,  the  Electric  Company,  and  Captioned  Films  have 
expanded  the  language  base  of  the  dea^  child.  The  school  must  adapt 
to  what  happens  in  the  world  at  large  and  use  it  as  the  platform. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  better  than  any  other  piece 
of  Federal  legislation  brings  together  unified  action  in  a  comprehen- 
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sivc  way.  The  choice  is  not  whether  education  of  liandicapped  children 
will  be  done,  but  how  and  who  will  do  it.  The  Federal  Government 
must  assure  that  every  child  is  educated :  otherwise,  we  are  dumping 
thp.m  on  the  trash  heaps  of  onr  society  and  that,  <rentlemen,  we  can 
not  do  and  remain  an  honorable  people.  When  Con^jress  created  this 
bill  it  did  mncli  to  move  all  groups  concerned  with  the  handicapped 
into  complementary  rather  than  duplicative  activities. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reemphasixc  that  handicapped  people 
are  a  national  asset  to  this  Nation;  if  the  doors  of  education  are  open 
to  them.  Most  handicapped  people  are  taxpayers  and  not  tax  burdens. 
All  handicapped  people  and  especially  deaf  people  have  great  un- 
tapped resources.  Herbert  Otto,  in  discusshig  human  potential,  said : 

We  are  aU  functioning  at  a  smaU  fraction  of  onr  capacity  to  live  fnUy  in  its 
total  meaninp:  of  loving,  caring,  creating,  and  aclvonturing.  Consequently,  the 
actualizing  of  our  potential  can  become  the  most  exciting  adventure  of  our 
lifetime. 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  nie  to  testify  before  you  today. 
With  all  my  heai^t  I  feel  that  this  bill  i.s  an  opportunity  for  America 
to  show  her  greatness  and  to  reach  out  to  help  her  own  citizens  ^yllo 
may  not  be  able  to  help  themselves  unless  society  provides  a  helping 
hand.  This  business  of  our  land  is  too  impoilant  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  charity;  education  is  the  right  of  every  American  child  without 
respect  to  color,  religion,  deafness,  blindness,  crippledness,  retardation, 
or  other  learning  'barriers,  and  should  be  supported  by  our  taxes. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  America  forgot  a  single  child. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolptt.  Thank  you  v^ry  much. 

Mi.s^  Fabray.  That  overwhelming* support  comes  from  many  of  the 
people  our  taxes  support  in  educational  programs.  I  see  many  young 
students  here  from  Gallandet.  I  am  thrilled  to  see  the  turnout  tliey  have 
made  today  in  support  of  the  moneys  that  are  needed  to  continue  their 
education. 

Senator  Randolph.  Nanette  Fabray,  your  testimony  is  not  only  inter- 
esting and  infoimative,  I  think  it  is  a  moving  document  as  you  have 
presented  it  precisely,  in  cliallenging  terms. 

For  the  record,  we  can  well  understand  why  you  received  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award  in  1964. 

Miss  Fabray.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  We  compliment  you.  You  are  deser\ang  of  that 
recognition. 
Miss  Fabray.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  move  to  the  otlier  wit- 
nesses and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  may  have  other  appointments. 
So  for  just  1  minute  I  am*f2:oing  to  break  in  at  this  point  and  then  we 
will  move  to  those  who  sit  with  you  at  the  table. 

Because  of  your  concern  and  because  of  your  understanding*  and 
leadership,  especially  in  the  field  of  service  to  and  for  t>ie  deaf,  I  would 
Avant  the  record  to  reflect  that  thei*e  ai-e  pei^sons  aaid  organizations  that 
somehow  we  tend  to  overlook  which  are  making  contributions  because 
they  have  not  only  an  awareness,  but  also  the  desire  to  be  helpful. 

I  recall  two  such  units  of  our  society  that  I  had  the  responsibility  to 
w^ork  with  in  1960.  In  Parkei-sburg,  \\\  Va.,  tlie  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
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determined  that  they  wanted  to  begin  a  program  of  testing  for  possible 
hearing  defects. 

So  volunteers  came  into  tlie  progi'am  and  some  535  children  were 
involved.  There  was  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Zenith  Radio  Oorp. 
in  Chicago,  a  business  unit  that  wanted  to  be  helpful  working  with  this 
fraternal  organization. 

'So  from  that  modest  beginning  in  1960,  1  year  later,  2  million  chil- 
dren and  adults  had  had  these  testing  programs. 

Miss  Fabray.  Two  million  ? 

Senator  Randoi^ph.  Yes,  indeed.  Two  million.  As  of  this  time,  there 
have  been  more  than  11  million  persons  that  have  had  the  advantage 
of  this  program. 

In  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  December  14, 1970, 1  called  attention  to 
this  effort.  I  read  these  words : 

Hearing  loss  is  one  of  our  major  health  problems.  More  than  15  million  Ameri- 
cans, including  three  million  children,  suffer  some  degree  of  deafness.  Even 
though  more  people  have  hearing  problems  than  suffer  from  heart  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, and  polio  combined,  it  is  on&  of  our  least  publicly  assisted  afflictions.  The 
reason,  I  suspect,  is  that  the  majoritT  of  persons  experiencing  a  hearing  loss  have 
no  crutch,  no  brace,  no  cane ;  and  those  with  impaired  hearing  who  resist  surgery 
or  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  walk  the  {streets  in  loneliness,  withdrawn  from  what 
we  call  the  lively  world  of  sound.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  common  belief  that  only 
the  older  or  aged  person  becomes  deaf. 

Tliis  is  a  fallacy  because  hearing  troubles  develop  at  any  time,  even  before 
birth.  We  know,  too,  of  the  recent  alarms  raised  by  .schools  and  medical  authori- 
tie«  over  the  deteriorating  effects  of  electronic  amplification  on  our  young  music 
lovers. 

I  used  the  last  expression,  our  young  music  lovers,  because  you, 
Nanette,  liave  had  leadership  also  in  acting.  I  believe  you  open  in  a 
new  play  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Fabray.  Thank  you  for  the  plug. 

Senator  Randolph.  But  in  music,  you  have  referred  to  your  oppor- 
tunity to  continue. 

Do  you  care  to  comment  on  my  observation  ?  I  may  have  been  wrong. 

Miss  Fabray.  First,  no  you  are  not  wrong.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your 
past  involvement.  I  know  how  deeply  concverned  all  of  you  members 
of  the  coniniittee  are  with  the  proolems  of  the  handicapped  and  my 
particular  interest,  in  the  problems  of  the  deaf  and  the  hearing 
impaired. 

You  are  not  wrong  in  your  statistics  but  I  must  say  that  since  you 
made  this  last  reference  to  the  hearing  handicapped  these  figures  have 
been  enlarged  considerably.  We  now  know  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20  some  million  people  who  have  become  a  statistic.  In  other 
words,  they  have  had  a  hearing  impairment  to  a  degree  severe  enough 
that  they  have  had  to  go  and  be  tested  or  have  somewhere  along  the 
way  become  a  statistics  of  some  kind. 

Tliat  is  as  many  people  as  all  other  handicaps  combined.  That  be- 
comes an  overwhelming  number,  of  people  who  suflfer  from  a  degree 
of  hearing  loss. 

I  am  very  much  aware,  as  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Deaf  of  the  great  good  that  is  done  by  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Ix)yal  Order  of  Moose,  and  these  good 
works  must  not  be  let  to  deteiorate  because  we  must  continue  to  support 
the  works  tiiat  they  initiate. 
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It  is  extemely  important  that  the  fine,  good  things  that  are  initiated 
by  private  citizens  and  private  gi-oiips  such  as  the  ones  that  you  belong 
to,  be  able  to  carry  out  the  good  works  that  they  begin  partnersinp 
with  the  Government. 

I  really  want  to  thank  you  and  if  I  sound  emotional,  I  am  emo- 
tional. I  want  to  thank  you  with  all  of  my  heart  in  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  who  have  handicaps,  including  myself,  for  the  great  care  and 
the  great  concern  and  the  great  interest  that  you  have  shown  in  our 
behalf  in  the  past. 

We  tliaiik  you  with  all  of  our  heart.  There  is  just  no  way  to  tell  you 
how  deeply  we  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  us.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  very  clearly.  We  know  how  much  you  care. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  the  record,  also 
to  reflect  that  even  though  we  have  a  very  hea^^  responsibility.  Senator 
Williams,  Senator  Stafford,  Senator  Schweiker  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  walk  ahead  of  someone  in  this  work,  to  be  pointed  out  as  having 
done  something  unusual.  We  just  want  to  walk  beside  you  and  all  of 
the  others  in  this  effort. 

I  feel  about  this  very,  very  strongly. 

Thanks  again  for  your  testimony.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  inter- 
rupted at  this  point.  But  you  speak  with,  you  know,  that  humanness 
and  undei^standing  which  comes  very  close  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  my 
colleagues.  Bless  you  in  your  work. 

Miss  Fabray.  Bless  you;  too,  and  thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.*  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  f^.ppreciation  and 
gratitude.  In  legislating  these  programs  you  are  indispensable. 
Senator  Randolph.  Dr.  Crosby? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Using  Miss  Fabray's  terminology,  she  is  always  a  hard 
act  to  follow.  But  this  morning  I  think  she  is  impossible  to  follow. 
She  is  magnificent. 

Senator  Randolph  and  gentlemen. 

The  National  Advisor}^  Committee  on  Handicapped  Children  is 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  this  important 
legislation. 

My  submitted  testimony  is  brief  because  we  have  iust  completed  our 
annual  report  and  a  major  portion  of  this  deals  with  legislation.  This 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commissirner  of  Education  and 
within  a  period  of  a  week  or  two  will  be  in  the>  hands  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  public. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  our  priority  recom- 
xnendations  in  this  annual  report. 

First,  we  reaffirm  the  right  under  the  Constitution  of  all  handi- 
capped children  to  be  suppoited  and  have  money  appropriated  regard- 
loss  of  their  physical  or  mental  capabilities. 

Second,  we  recommend  the  maintenance  and  strengthenincr  of  a  pop- 
ulation targeted  administrative  unit  which  coordinates  programs  for 
the  handicapped  at  the  Federal  level  and  carries  out  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  including 
service,  pei^sonnel  preparation^  research  and  technology.  Effective  Fed- 
eral fiscal  contribntion  is  essential  to  the  implementation  of  education 
programs  of  all  handicapped  children. 
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We  recommend  that  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  education 
ox  the  handicapped  be  clearly  identified  and  earmarked  for  this 
;jurpose.  ' 

Our  fourth  recommendation  is  one  that  Senator  Williams  will  recog- 
nize. We  list  a  number  of  things  and  discuss  them  that  we  feel  ought 
to  bo  in  any  legjislation. 

These  include  rights  of  the  handicapped,  a  specific  State  plan,  a  plan 
for  each  child  including  due  process  procedures,  nondiscriminatory 
testing,  assessment  of  performance,  range  of  programs,  citizen  partici- 
pation, administration  and  supervision  and  finally  accountability,  both 
fiscal  and  pragmatic. 

Any  coincidence  between  this  and  Senator  Williams'  bill  is  actual. 

Senator  Randolph.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  This  is  in  our  annual  report  that  went  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  You  should  get  it  within  about  2 
weeks'  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Excellent.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Crosby.  Finally,  the  final  recommendation  is  that  we  recom- 
mend extension  of  the  Education  of  the  Handica^pped  Act  and  consider 
essential  the  continuation  of  full  services  to  all  handicapped  children. 

There  are  several  of  these  items  thtat  I  would  like  to  expand  just  a 
little  bit  on.  There  is  increasing  insistence  on  accountability,  ibotih 
financial  and  pragmatic.  This  is  to  be  commended.  However,  this 
should  not  interfere  with  advancement  of  -programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  appai^ent  coalition  between  advocacy  and  ajccountability 
should  'be  prevented. 

We  cannot  discount  our  present  program  nor  can  we  fail  to  include 
hi  them  the  approximately  4  million  liandicaipped  children  not  now 
being  served  until  such  time  as  specific  detailed  evaluation  of  programs 
can  be  made. 

This  evaluation  can  and  should  be  an  ongoing  process  which  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  all  services  to  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  services  to  encompass  all  of 
those  not  being  served  should  not  replace  the  effort  to  improve  the 
programs  already  _in  existence.  Only  bj''  combining  advocacy  and 
accountability  will  we  insure  that  all  of  the  handicapped  are  placed 
in  an  educational  program  with  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  high 
quality  in  the  education  appropriate  to  each  child. 

There  is  an  enlar^jjed  need  for  Federal  funds  devoted  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  That  arises  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  education  of  the  handicapped  child  should  in  this  time  of  cost 
resource  squeeze  be  ^iven  special  consideration  'because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vulnerable  services  provided  by  the  State.  The  great  discrepancy 
between  the  budgets  for  military  service  and  trans^portation  on  one 
hand  and  education  on  the  othei*  demand  a  drastic  realinement  of 
priorities  in  the  area  of  Federal  spendhig  as  this  Nation  moves  into 
its  third  century  of  progress  and  ho]^  for  all  people. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  special  education  financing  to 
State  programs  in  the  past,  but  not  as  a  permanent  subsidy.  The  cost 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  must  be  shared  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
^  ernment  on  a  penaanent  basis  rather  than  a  temporary  one. 
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There  are  many  national  collective  priorities  such  as  defense,  en- 
vironmental protection,  cancer  research,  and  so  on.  It  is  now  a  neces- 
sity for  Federal  support  of  education  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
State  fiscal  incapability  as  well  «as  the  disastrous  impact  upon  com- 
munities if  programs  for  the  handicapped  fail  to  be  permanent  and 
predictable. 

It  is  impossible  to  plan  effective  quality  programs  if  available 
financing  is  provided  only  for  1  to  3  years.  The  present  concept  that 
when  a  program  has  proved  its  worth  it  then  must  be  supported  by 
the  State  or  private  interests  is  no  longer  practical.  We,  therefore,  call 
for  active,  pemanent  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

We  suggest  also  that  all  programs  for  the  handicapped  be  combined 
under  one  administrative  unit  at  the  Federal  level.  Such  combination 
would  include  not  only  those  now  served  by  the  Bureau  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped,  but  also  those  considered  under  develop- 
mental disabilities — that  is,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation,  and 
epilepsy.  This  offers  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration  as  well 
as  prevention  of  overlapping  and  duplicated  service. 

Finally,  the  national  advisory  committee  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  and  all  of  those 
Memibevs  of  Congress  who  have  demonstrated  their  sincere  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  abiding  this  needy  and  otherwise  neglected  minority 
group. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Crosby. 

Doctor,  do  you  feel  that  if  the  people  of  the  country  generally  are 
awakened,  not  just  aware,  but  if  they  are  awakened  to  this  situation 
which  exists  today  that  they  perhaps  can  come  forward  to  make  an 
all-out  frontal  attack  rather  than  timid  approaches?  Do  you  think  we 
have  that  reservoir  of  strength  in  this  country  if  we  can  tap  it?^ 

Mr.  Crosby.  Tt  has  always  been  there.  I  think  it  always  will  be 
there.  The  national  advisory  committee  has  been  very  concerned 
about  this  particular  time  in  legislation,  in  reference  to  education  of 
the  handicajpped,  and  we  are  now  attending  meetings  in  various  areas 
of  the  country  as  individual  members  in  order  to  discuss  the  problem^ 
of  legislation  with  the  membership  of  these  various  societies  and 
organizations  interested  in  the  handicapped  individual. 

Senator  Eandolph.  Dr.  Crosby,  one  final  question :  Oould  you  tell 
us,  perhaps,  what  agencies  administer  the  set-aside  in  title  1  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act,  the  set-aside  in  title  3,  voca- 
tional education,  and  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  some  statement 
that  under  revenue  sharing  it  would  be  used  to  unify  the  administra- 
tion of  this  and  so  on.  At  the  present  time  the  administration  of  this 
is  pretty  unified.  Part  B  and  313  are  administered  by  the  same  staff 
within  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  'Handicapped  and  title  3  and 
vocational  education  are  very  well  coordinated  lihrough  this  same  unit. 

I  don't  personally  think,  and  the  committee  doesn't  think,  that 
revenue  sharing  as  such  offers  an  administrative  advantage  over  what 
we  have  now. 

Senator  Randolph.  Tliank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wiluaais.  Doctor,  you  are  in  private  practice  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  pediatric  brain  surgeon  and  neurologist. 
I  am  clinical  professor  of  neurosurgery  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  there.  But  I  am  in  private 
practice. 

Senator  Williams.  The  advisory  committee  will  be  reporting  as 
you  indicated.  There  will  be  a  public  report  within  a  few  weeks? 

Mr.  Crosby.  Yes.  According  to  protocol  this  report  goes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  because  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  report. 
Then  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  when  that  occurs,  then  it  becomes  a  public  document. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  has  the  committee  been  developing  the 
material  for  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Crosby.  I  became  chairman  of  the  committee  last  July  and  we 
have  been  working  on  it  for  about  15  months  before  I  took  the  chair. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  committee  has  been  working  under  a 
great  handicap  of  staff  and  a  few  thmgs  and  these  annual  reports  have 
not  been  coming  out  on  time  and  I  took  a  personal  vow  that  when  it 
said  the  15th  of  March  it  -was  going  to  be  out  on  the  15th  of  March 
and  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  to  be  commended,  too,  your  contribution 
as  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Crosby.  This  is  our  only  method  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
to  the  executive  and  to  the  legislative  branches. 

Senator  Eatstdolph.  You  are  correct  in  saying  both,  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  Your  study  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
and  then  it  is  referred  to  this  committee.  So  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  your  recommendations,  which  we  know  will  be  helpful. 

Dr.  Galloway? 

Dr.  Galloway.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give 
this  testimony  in  the  language  of  oigns^  We  have  asked  Mrs.  Dona 
Hoke  to  serve  as  my  translator. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  more  and  more  often  deaf  persons  are  being 
accorded  the  privilege  of  submitting  testimony  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  have  direct  bearing  on  their  own  lives  or  on  the  lives 
of  those  children  who,  because  of  a  hearing  impairment  or  other 
handicapped  condition,  require  special  education.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to  testify  before  you  and  the  members 
of  your  committee  at  these  hearings  to  extend  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  91-230.  It  is  especially 
meaningful  because  this  committee  is  comprised  of  sensitive  persons 
who  are  aware  of  the  contributions  handicapped  citizens  can  make  to 
their  community  and  country  if  given  the  opportunity. 

As  a  member  of  a  minority  group  myself  I  find  it  noteworthy  that 
this  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  is  the  only  subcommittee  of 
the  Congress  that  has  an  nil-woman  staflp.^ 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  primarily  as  a  person  who  has  been 
deaf  since  the  age  of  1  year  and  one  who  has  gone  through  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  programs  with  and  without  special  assistance. 
It  might  also  be  useful  to  mention  that  I  have  had  successful  careers 
as  a  high  explosives  research  chemist,  a  senior  material  and  process 
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eiig:ineer,  an  adult  education  specialist  witli  deaf  persons,  a  rcsearcli 
assistant  in  community  resources  development  for  deaf  persons,  and 
a  directo*^  of  a  technica-l-aJ\d  vocational  training  program  for  hearing 
iinpairecl  youth  of  college  age. 

In  the  100-plus  years  of  education  of  deaf  pcrh,ons  in  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  all  types  of  educational  programs  of  varying 
degrees  of  quality.  The  failure  of  efforts  in  educating  deaf  persons 
during  these  years  is  well  known  and  has  been  repeatedly  docnmented. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
in  1967,  there  have  been  radical  changes  in  the  educational  process 
for  deaf  persons.  New  and  innovative  materials  and  equipment  have 
become  available  all  over  the  country.  These  materials-captioned  films, 
filnistrips,  overhead  transparencies,  and  other  visual  aids,  were  devel- 
oped especially  to  enrich  the  learning  environment  for  deaf  indi- 
viduals. It  woiild  be  easy  to  pass  off  such  aids  as  simply  more  useful, 
tools  in  the  difficult  and  challenging  tasks  of  educating  deaf  persons. 
But  if  you  will  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  dwell  npon  this  aspect  of 
educational  imiovation,  I  will  tell  you  the  impact  it  can  have  on  the 
quality  of  deaf  persons'  lives. 

Persons  with  normal  hearing  will,  I  am  sure,  regard  as  inconsequen- 
tial such  tasks  as  giving  the  barber  specific  instructions  for  a  haircut, 
.-..ordering. from  a  menu  in  a  restaurant,  or  responding  properly  to  the 
man^  social  amenities.  Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  such  tasks  are  never 
learned  from  textbooks  or  in  classrooms  but  rather  from  adults  such 
as  parents,  friends,  relatives,  or  eve'  from  older  siblings.  With  deaf 
children  and  the  attendant  extreme  difficulty  in  communication,  thrf 
parents  are  unable  to  constantly  provide  them  with  this  kind  of  input. 

Maybe  in  this  age  of  lone:  hair  for  men  and  infrcquency  of  visits 
to  the  barber,  the  example  I  am  about  to  give  you  is  untimely.  But  I 
will  proceed  anyway.  In  the  barbers  chair  the  hearing  child  hears  a 
parent  give  instructions  to  the  barber  on  how  to  cut  his  hair  every 
time  he  is  taken  to  the  barbership.  It  is  only  natural  that  by  the  time 
he  can  go  to  the  barbershop  by  liimself  he  is  able  to  give  the  barber 
his  own  instructions.  It  was  not  until  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
certain  captioned  feature  film  which  has  a  barbershop  scene  in  it 
before  I  even  realized  just  what  sort  of  instructions  a  barber  had  to  be 
given.  For  most  of  my  adult  life  I  have  sat  in  a  barber's  chair  and 
trusted  to  luck  that  my  hair  would  be  cut  the  way  I  liked  it. 

Today  thousands  of  school  age  deaf  children  are  being  exposed  to 
such  learning  experiences  through  the  use  of  captioned  films  and 
other  visual  aids  developed  by  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned 
Films  Branch  within  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
Because  of  these  aids  the  process  of  acculturation  of  deaf  children  to 
the  American  way  of  life  is  sharply  accelerated. 

The  educational  assistance  that  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  enabled  increasing 
numbers  of  hearhig-impaired  individuals  of  preschool  or  lower  age, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  additional  handicaps  such  as  blindness  or 
mental  retardation  to  become  beneficiaries  of  more  educational  pro- 
grams. Foi-  example,  a  significant  percentage  of  children  throughout 
the  Nation  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  early  childhood  assistance 
have  now  been  successfully  integrated  into  regular  public  school 
classes.  "^^Tiere  it  is  more  advantageous  to  educate  handicapped  chil- 
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dren  in  special  residential  schools,  the  quality  of  such  childreirs  edu- 
cation has  inci'eased  signiilicantly,  lur<rely  because  funds  fimi  the 
[bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  made  possible  the  trannng 
of  a  greater  nuuiber  of  well-trained  teachers  wlio  can  provide  the 
more  hitensive  educational  support  that  tliese  children  nnist  have. 

After  nearly  6  years  of  pi'oviding  services,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tio]i  for  the  Handicapped  has  anq^ly  demonstrated  that  the  handi- 
capped can  be  assimilated  into  the  mainstream  of  everyday  life, 
thereby  lessening  the  stresses  upon  the  handicapped  individual  and 
his  parents. 

Items  in  the  !ie\vspapers  of  receut  M'eeks  indicate  that  the  adinm- 
ist ration  is  preparing  to  hiitiate  an  education  I'evemie-sharing  plan 
that  will  include  within  its  scope  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children.  While  this  approach  M'ould  appear  to  be  sound  con- 
ceptually, in  practice  it  will  fail. 

Tlie  cost  of  implementation  of  educational  programs  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  handicapped  condition  of  .the  child. 
This,  in  turn,  places  a  great  strain  upon  the  local  educational  and  pro- 
fessional resources.  There  liave  been  instances  where  the  lack  of  re- 
sources for  some  deaf  children  have  forced  entire  families  to  move 
from  low  density  population  areas  to  metropolitan  areas  and  even 
from  State  to  State.  TJie  tax  burden  of  such  recipient  areas  which 
have  established  programs  frequently  increase  and  unjustly  so.  With 
the  influx  of  families  seeking  specialized  assistance  for  their  handi- 
capped children  the  facilities  become  overcrowded  to  the  point  that 
they  become  hiadequate.  It  has  been  noted  that  some  States  allocate 
as  inuch  as  four  times  moi-e  financial  resources  to  education  of  the 
deaf  than  others.  The  mobility  of  the  population  thus  can  cause  an 
educational  failure  of  one  State  to  become  a  lifetime  tax  burden  of 
another  State.  Let  me  emphasize  here  that  this  problem  of  scale  is 
a  national  problem  that  can  be  solved  oiil^  through  complete  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Goveriinient  as  a  cooperating  partner  with 
State  and  local  resources. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  will  be  considerable  re- 
gi'essioii  in  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  handicapped  children  and  adults 
should  the  revenue-sharing  plan  be  im])lemeiited.  At  the  State  or  local 
level  the  handicapped  population  will  lose  out  in  the  competition  for 
its  fair  share.  And  then  we  will  have  come  full  circle,  since  it  w\as 
because  of  this  pervasive  problem  that  the  families  with  handicapped 
childi  en  turned  to  the  Federal  lawmakers  for  assistance  in  the  first 
place. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  I  am  always  impressed  with  the  number  of  requests  from 
many  cities.  States,  and  also  from  regional  programs  for  assistance 
in  program  reviews  and  development.  Although  it  is  quite  well  known 
that  the  NACED  was  authorized  only  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tlii*ougli  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
the  committee  continues  to  receive  such  requests  from  gro\ips  or  ]Dro- 
grams  who  desperately  need  assistance.  The  passage  of  Public  Law 
91-2^^0,  title  VI,  consolidated  all  the  previous  legislation  related  to 
handicapped  children  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
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capped  administers.  Tlie  NACEP  liiis  lias  a  wealth  of  information 
and  resources  available  to  it  from  the  Bureau. 

Before  us  today,  gentlemen,  lies  a  question  of  both  moral  and  mate- 
rial consequence;  Can  we  in  good  conscience  fail  to  continue  the 
breakthroughs  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
has  begun  to  achieve?  Can  we  afford  to  lessen  our  support  of  programs 
which  have  proved  themselves  to  surely  be  the  salvation  of  the  thou- 
sands c)f  hearing-impaired  human  beings  whose  greatest  hope,  indeed 
prayer,  is  to  work  slioulder'to  shoulder  for  a  better  world  with  those 
who  have  never  experienced  firsthand  the  dilemma  of  being 
handicapped. 

With  3^our  continued  concern  and  support,  gentlemen,  those  in- 
dividuals can  truly  become  responsive  and  responsible  citizens  of  their 
communities  and  their  country. 

Senator  KAXnoLPii.  Thank  you  very  mncli.  Dr.  Galloway.  Yon  know 
I  was  not  able,  of  course,  lo  follow  the  expertise  of  the  interpreting. 
But  I  notice.  Doctor,  there  was  ono  sign  that  I  could  nndt^rstand.  T^Hien 
you  used  tlie  word  pray,  you  placed  your  hands  in  this  position.  I 
understood,  of  coui'se,  wliat  you  were  saying. 

Doctor,  you  made  a  passing,  but  very  pointed,  reference  to  women 
working  in  important  positions  within  the  Federal  sti-uctm-e. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  are  more  Avomen  of  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  than  there  are  men  of  voting  age.  Any  man  nmning  for 
office  should  keep  that  in  mind,  of  course. 

Do  you  have  any  comment,  Senator  Wi^uims? 

Senator  WiLT^iAivrs.  I  think  the  point  sli^htd  be  emphasized  that  Dr. 
Galloway  made  here,  the  need  for  a  national  program.  This  disparity 
of  effort  within  the  pubhe  school  sysj<3m  and  the  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  extra  burden  that  is  placed  upon  those  communities  that 
do  respond  with  the  special  effort  suggests  national  programing  is 
essential. 

What  is  the  sign  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Galloway?  That  is  Fed- 
eral Goverujnenf.  What  is  government  and  then  what  is  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?  ^Y^\y  do  yon  point  to  your  head  ? 

Dr.  Galloway.  [Demonstrates  the  appropriate  signs.] 

Miss  Farray.  In  hopes  they  will  think.  [Laughter.]  ' 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Eaxuolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mrs.  Saehs,  we  now  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  counsel. 

Mrs.  Sachs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  before  I  start  I  would  like  to  explain  that  when  I  sign  and 
speak  at  the  same  timG,  I  get  confused  because  I  would  be  speaking 
in  two  languages  at  the  same  time.  So  I  will  speak  to  you  and  the 
interpreter  will  sign  for  the  deaf  audience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  co?nmittee  me?nbers,  I  am  delighted  to  be  allowed 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  tlie  extension  of  the  Educatio?i  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  T  have  been  asked  to  testify  specifically  on  behalf  of  the 
need  of  Amei-ican  deaf  people  foi-  modern  technological  developments 
that  would  help  them  with  their  communication  difficulties  at  minimal 
cost.  By  this  is  meant,  for  example,  our  need  for  equipment  that  would 
allow  us  to  use  the  conventional  celephone  and  our  need  to  benefit  from 
Q  television  and  motion  pictures  by  captions  or  subtitles. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  explain  to  you  our  need  in  this  area 
is  to  describe  our  use  of  the  third  party.  Ours  is  a  pix)blem  in  informa- 
tion recei^tion.  When  all  the  different  kinds  of  information  going  on 
around  us  every  day  is  not  transmitted  to  us  in  visible  form,  then  we 
cannot  pix)cess  and  respond  to  this  information.  Consequently,  we  de- 
pend on  a  third  party,  who  is  any  person  with  normal  hearing  to  hear 
for  us.  This  third  party  makes  the  telephone  call  for  us.  This  third 
party  tells  us  what  is  happening  or  what  is  being  said  on  the  radio,  on 
television,  or  in  the  movies.  Inasmuch  as  we  need  to  depend  on  this 
third  party,  we  no  longer  want  to  because  his  ability  to  transmit  in- 
formation to  us  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Tlie  information  transmitted  to  us  through  this  third  party  does  not 
always  come  to  us  in  the  same  intact  form  that  it  comes  to  you.  We 
are  often  told  just  the  title  of  the  story,  but  not  the  story  itself.  Some- 
thing usually  gets  lost  or  garbled  in  this  kind  of  translation.  Therefore, 
when  we  attempt  to  process  and  respond  to  that  kind  of  translated  in- 
formation, we  often  impress  many  of  you  as  being  backward,  as  being 
uneducated,  as  beinn:  slow;  in  other  words,  as  being  dummies.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  no  matter  how  willing  or  how  capable  we  are, 
we  frequently  do  not  get  called  upon  to  serve  in  many  capacities  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  This  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  under- 
educated  and  underemployed. 

This  dependence  on  a  third  party  also  ha3  another  kind  of  impact 
on  us.  This  third  party  may  mean  well,  but  good  intentions  are  not 
enough  and  can,  in  fact,  be  downright  harmful.  For  example,  we  are 
often  criticized  by  this  third  party  for  the  reasons  why  we  are  maldng 
a  paiticular  telephone  call.  Sometimes  he  refuses  to  help  us  out  at  all. 
Also,  when  we  ask  what  is  being  said  on  television  or  in  the  movies,  we 
are  often  told  to  shut  up.  Or  we  are  informed  that  wc  will  be  told  later. 
AVhat  does  this  mean  for  us  ?  It  means  that  we  lose  our  self-esteem  and 
our  self-respect.  It  also  means  that  we  lose  our  rights  to  privacy  and 
to  independence,  the  kind  of  rights  that  many  of  you  take  for  granted. 
And  wlien  there  is  no  third  party  around  to  help  out  in  an  emergency, 
we  lose  our  peace  of  mind,  the  kind  that  you  also  take  for  granted. 

I  should  also  mention  that  most  deaf  people, 'most  of  whom  have 
normally  hearing  children,  depend  so  much  on  their  children  for  this 
kind  of  third  party  communication.  This  extreme  dependence  on 
normally  hearing  children,  at  any  age,  but  particularly  during  the 
early  years,  places  responsibility  on  them  that  is  inappropriate  and 
that  has  been  reported  to  be  extremely  frightening  to  them. 

This,  and  all  of  what  I  have  said  now,  underscores  our  need  for 
sensory  and  communications  devices  and  equipment  that  will  take 
care  of  this  third  party  function.  They  will  return  the  communication 
responsibility  back  to  us  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  They  will  also 
result  in  greater  respect  of  us  by  our  children  and  by  others. 

Xow,  if  I  have  this  story  right,  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
invented  the  telephone,  he  really  meant  for  his  invention  to  be  a  hear- 
ing aid  for  his  deaf  wife.  \  very  strange  thing  happened :  His  inven- 
tion did  indeed  become  p.  hearinor  aid.  The  telephone  is  your  hearing 
aid.  I  do  not  Iiave  to  tell  you  how  this  hearing  aid  of  yours  has  helped 
many  of  you  to  advance-  as  far  as  you  have  advanced  today.  But  where 
is  our  hearing  aid  ?  And  how  can  we  get  it  ? 
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Today  there  are  many  devices  and  equipment  available  that  could 
do  the  liearhig  for  us.  Captioning  and  subtitles  help  us  to  see  what 
you  hear.  There  is  a  new  electronic  device  out  now,  called  the  TV 
phone,  that  would  allow  us  to  use  the  conventional  telephone.  Eut  all 
these  are  very  expensive  and  more  than  our  pocketibooKs  can  handle. 
You  nmst  remeniber,  for  example,  that  in  addition  to  tlie  cost  of  a 
device  permitting  us  to  use  the  telephone,  we  must  also  pay  for  the 
monthly  use  of  the  telephone  itself. 

There  are  nearly  2  million  of  us — approximately  1  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States — who  camiot  etfectively  use 
the  conventional  telephone  or  benefit  from  television  and  other  media 
because  of  a  total  or  near-total  hearing  loss.  The  need  to  benefit  from 
these  is  not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity.  The  hiability  to  satisfy 
this  need  is  not  just  inconvenient,  but  extremely  incapacitating  for  us. 

This  country  has  made  fantastic  accomplishments  in  modern  com- 
munications technology.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  cannot  find  the  expertise  and  the  fundhig  to  allow  us  to  com- 
municate more  freely  and  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  you. 

In  closhig,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  have"be'en  deaf  from  the  day 
1  was  born.  In  my  lifetime,  I  have  done  enough  traveling  outside  of 
the  United  States  to  be  able  to  say  that,  if  I  have  to  grow  up  deaf, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  I  "would  rather  grow  up  deaf  than- these 
United  States.  This  country  has  served  me  well.  I  thhik  I  can  say  the 
same  in  speaking  for  my  deaf  countrymen.  We  would  like  to  return 
the  favor.  There  are  2  million  of  us  who  j^ay  taxes.  There  are  2  million 
of  us  who  vote  for  you.  Thei^e  are  2  million  of  us  who  are  dependhig 
on  you  to  help  us  to  do  more. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Eandoh*ii.  Mrs.  Sachs,  I  think  I  can  speak  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  your  request  for  help  will  not  go  unheeded.  In  a  sense 
you  don't  perhaps  mean  to  put  us  on  the  spot,  but  I  think  that  your 
challenge,  of  course,  will  be  accepted. 

I  want  to  ask  any  of  you  on  the  panel  this  question:  I  know  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  this  field.  I  Imow  that  there  are 
inadequate  facilities  hi  this  field.  Is  there  any  estimate  or  figures  or 
statistics  that  you  can  comment  oii?  I  am  not  sure  who  would  want  to 
respond.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Crosby.  On  the  shortage  of  teachers  ? 

Senator  Eandolpii.  Shortage  of  teachers.  I  am  told  tha.t  there  is  a 
shortage  and  also  that  there  is  equipment  which  needs  to  be  supplied. 
Miss  Fabray.  Shortage  of  everything. 
Senator  Randoh'H.  A  shortage  of  everything. 

Miss  Fabray.  While  you  are  looking  lip  the  statistics,  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  I  am  formally  inviting  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  be  my  guests  at  the — not  the  opening — 'but  sometime 
during  a  run  at  my  new  play  which  is  opening  very  soon.  The  play  is 
called  No  Hard  Feelings.  There  is  nothhig  personal  in  that.  But  my 
luakhig  this  offer  is  threefold.  First  of  all,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  ping  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine  show;  second  of  all,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  yon  an  evening  of  what  I  think 
will  be  a  great  enjoyment;  but  iny  third  reason  is  a  little  bit  subversive. 

I  want  you,  while  yon  are  enjoying  iny  offer  to  see  this  fine  comedy, 
to  realize  that  yon  are  enjoying  my  periEormance  because,  as  I  said  in 
my  testimony,  it  is  due  to  the  moneys  that  liave  already  been  spent 
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from  the  Federal  Government  that  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
continue  to  perform  and  when  I  am  up  there  performing  for  you, 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  I  am  there  because  of  money  you  have 
already  spent.  Let's  don't  lose  more  people  like  me.  Let's  keep  that 
in  mind. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will,  when  you  come  to  New  York,  please  take 
advantage  of  my  offer  which  is  very  sincere.  Let  me  know.  You  may 


Senator  Eandolpii.  That  is  wJiat  we  call  a  blanket  invitation. 
Miss  Fabray.  It  is,  too. 
Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  know  Senator  Stafford  has  a  question. 

Senator  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  isn't  really  a  question.  I  was 
^oing  to  say  fii-st  of  all  not  entirely  seriously  to  Miss  Fab  ray  that 
I  have  to  take  my  biannual  pilot's  physical  in  June.  I  maybe  should 
investigate  some  of  the  assistance  you  had  to  make  sure  I  can  pass  the 
hearing  portion  of  the  examination. 

Miss  Fabray.  Come  to  us.  We  will  \\h\p  you. 

Senator  Stafford.  I  did  want  to  say  that  in  30  years  of  public  life 
I  think  I  have  never  encountered  quite  as  moving  testimony  as  this 
subcommittee  has  been  listening  to  in  the  last  hour  and  a  quarter. 
There  is  only  one  tiling  that  has  been  said  that  I  would  even  question 
at  all  and  before  I  observe  with  respect  to  it,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  am  a  cosponsor  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  ^^^gislation  before 
this  committee. 

Then  I  would  say  to  Dr.  Galloway  that  the  statement  in  his  prepared 
material  that  he  considers  there  will  be  a  considerable  regression  in  the 
event  of  revenue  sharing  being  implemented  is  one  that  I  accept  with 
some  reluctance.  I  do  so  only  because  I  am  hesitant  to  agree  that 
government  officials  at  the  State  and  local  level  will  be  less  sensitive  to 
the  ri gilts  and  to  the  needs  and  to  the  opportunities  when  education 
is  made  available  of  handicapped  people  than  our  Federal  officials. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  and  thank  you.  Senator. 

Dr.  Crosby,  you  had  the  answer?  If  you  will  give  it  at  this  time,  then 
I  have  an  announcement  to  make. 

Mr.  Crosby.  Your  question  concerned  the  shortage  of  special  educa- 
tion teachers  in  the  United  States? 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crosby.  I  can't  talk  about  equipment.  I  don't  know  that  answer. 
In  our  annual  report  of  this  recent  study  of  this  need,  only  general 
education  of  the  handicapped,  it  still  has  unmet  manpower  need.  The 
recent  study  of  this  need  indicates  that  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  more 
than  250,000  teachers. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

A^j:ain,  I  would  reemphasize  what  Senator  Staiford  and  Senator 
Williams  have  said.  All  of  us  have  said  it  in  various  ways.  With- 
in ourrhearts  all  are  saying  the  same  words  and  these  words  are  we 
thank  you.  You  help  us.  We  want  to  move  forward  together.  Thank 
you  very  much,  all  of  you,  who  gave  this  tremendously  important 
testimony.  We  are  grateful.  Thank  3  ou.  ^ 

The  announcement  that  I  have  to  make  is  that  this  afternoon  we 
were  to  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leon  Reid.  Dr.  Reid  and  I  have  been' 
friends  for  many,  many  years.  He  must  catch  a  plane  at  2. 
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So  rather  than  have  him  this  aft^ernoon  as  a  witness,  Dr.  Eeid  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  our  so-called  morning,  which  liab'  st  retched  into 
the  afternoon.  He  is  going  to  demonstrate  a  niachhie,  the  opticon, 
which  helps  the  blind,  assists  them  to  read  print.  It  is  a  breakthrough. 

Tjeon,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  come  now  and  give  your  testimony 
and  those  of  you  who  are  on  the  panel  can  sit  there,  if  you  want  to. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  L.  LEON  REID,  DIRECTOR,  GREATER 
PITTSBURGH  GUILD  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 

Dr.  Eeid.  Senator,  as  you  know,  you  and  I  have  been  friends  almost 
five  decades.  I  have  kno^vn  Senator  Randolph  all  of  this  time  and  he 
is  about  the  greatest  statesman  the  world  has  ever  had.  I  am  very 
pleased.  Senator  Williams,  to  be  before  you  and  Senator  Stafford,  and 
Senator  Scliweiker,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  had  to  excuse  him- 
self because  of  prior  commitments. 

I  will  not  read  my  testimony.  Senator,  because  it    bpforr*  you. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  come  here  testiiyiiig  on  behalf  of 
all  four  of  Senate  bills  which  are  very  good.  I  have  had  experience 
with  every  type  of  exceptional  child  and  therefore  in  the  30  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  field  I  feel  that  I  can  emphasize  to  you  once  again 
the  importance  of  all  four  of  these  bills  being  passed. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  greatest  breakthrough 
in  reading  for  the  blind  in  110  years  since  the  Braille  system  was 
adopted. 

Senator  Eandolph.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  that  statement 
you  made.  I  have  knowledge  of  this  breakthrough.  Doctor,  I  personally 
know  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  have  been  among  those  to  whom  you 
have  brought  a  new  enlightening,  and  I  just  want  the  record  to  show 
that  we  value  people  like  you. 

So,  if  you  will  move  ahead  now  with  that  demonstration,  I  think 
people  will  really  be  amazed. 

Dr.  Eeid.  Thank  you.  I  will  need  a  moment. 

Senator,  what  I  am  doing  is  looking  onto  the  optacon.  First  of  all, 
this  machine  is  what  you  see  here.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  TV  camera. 
The  blind  pei-son  only  needs  this.  That  is  all.  This  instrument  here  is  a 
teaching  display  instriunent.  So  you  can  see  what  is  going  to  be  hap- 
pening in  a  few  seconds.  But  I  am  connecting  this  visual  display  to  the 
optacon.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  plugs  here. 

This  is  a  complicated  electronic  histrument.  This  instrument  has  in 
it  144  pins. 

Senator  Randolph,  if  you  will  put  your  finger  right  here,  you  will 
feel  144  pins  vibrating  as  there  are  144  pins  here.  This,  the  TV  camera 
will  pick  up.  You  can  see  the  letters  that  this  pin  is  picking  up.  That 
is  exactly  the  same  form  that  is  here. 

Senator  Stafford,  if  you  would  like  to  feel  it. 

The  blind  person  takes  this  along  the  reading  line  and  picks  up  with 
his  fingers.  Senator  Williams,  the  exact  form  of  the  letter.  I  cannot 
see  the  display,  but  I  assume  you  can  pick  up  the  lettei's.  This  is  a 
system.  Senator  Randolph,  that  we  feel  is  a  great  breakthrough. 
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Th  Tj.S.  Office  of  Education  has  devoted  $1,700,000  to  this  machine 
I  think  since  1962.  Wliat  we  need  to  do  is  get  to  this  macliine  to  a  lot 
of  blind  people  so  we  can  test  it  hi  the  field. 

Senator  Williaihs.  Is  what  you  are,  saying  coining  over  ? 

Dr.  Eeid.  No,  sir.  I  am  reading  off  this  printed  document. 

Senator  Stafford.  This  will  read  the  television  screen? 

Dr.  Eeid.  No,  sir.  It  won't  read  the  television  screen.  It  will  read  any 
kind  of  print.  It  will  vary.  If  I  go  up  to  larger  print,  I  can  pick  iip 
larger  print  like  headlines  by  merely  bearing  on  this  liere.  The  in  - 
tensity can  of  course  be  increased.  The  vibration  depends  on  how 
well  you  feel. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  this  macliine  in  prhiciple  puts 
the  principle  of  braille  to  work  on  ar.ytluiig  without  printhig  braille? 

Dr.  Reid.  Right.  It  will  pick  up  any  kind  of  print,  in  German, 
Chinese,  English.  It  would  be  b'inoficial  to  blind  pciople  all  over  the 
world. 

Senator  Randolph.  This  is  the  brealctlirough  that  we  were  talking 
about;  it  is  useful  not  only  in  tliis  country,  but  in  the  dialects  and 
languages  of  other  people  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Reid.  There  are  100  of  these  machines  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Germany,  being  used  by  computer  programers.  A^Hien  the  sheets  come 
off  the  niachines,  they  can  read  them  independently.  This  will  greatly 
enhance  the  confidence  of  blind  people  and,  of  course,  their  facility  to 
be  independent. 

Of  coui'se,  one  of  these  days  we  hope  this  machine  wil|  be  smaller 
than  this.  That  will  take  some  time.  Apparently  this  machine  sells  for 
$3,450.  It  used  to  be  $5,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  making  that  board 
larger  ? 

Dr.  Reid.  There  is  hope  for  it.  There  is  a  good  chance,  Senator,  it 
can  be  increased  so  you  can  pick  up  more  letters  than  one.  But  this  Avill 
take  a  lot  of  researcli. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Who  did  the  research  and  development? 

Dr.  Reid.  This  was  done  at  Stanford  University  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  professor  of  electrical  engineering  out  there.  Then  it  has 
been  perfected  by  many  engineers  there  at  Stanford. 

But  this  is  the  product,  Senator  Randolph,  of  the  moneys  and  direc- 
tions that  our  great  Congress  has  taken  over  the  years.  This  is  a  good 
product.  We  feel  that  for  the  blind  this  is  a  tremendous  breakthrough. 
We  have  trained  10  people. 

Senator  Williaihs.  I  am  sure  it  was  funded  under  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handica])ped? 

Dr.  Reid.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  frightened  about  what  is  gohig  to  happen 
to  that  Bureau.  Already  you  are  telling  us  of  a  breakthrough  here  that 
seems  to  be  very,  very  important. 
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Dr.  Reid.  Right.  Even  ttion/rh  it  lias  taken  a  lone  time,  as  you  know, 
these  kinds  of  things  aren't  done  overnight.  This  thing  has  great 
promise  for  the  blind.  As  you  gentlemen  sat  up  here  and  read  your 
papers,  a  blind  person  cannot  have  done  so  this  morning.  He  would 
have  it  read  to  him  or  had  it  on  tapes  or  braille.  He  could  have  done 
this  this  morning  himself  sitting  here  reading  these  reports  if  he  was 
a  Senator  and  happened  to  be  blind. 

Senator  Stafford.  Was  it  manufactured  hi  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Senator  Randolto.  Thank  you  Dr.  Reid. 

Dr.  Reid.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  submit  for  the  record  at  this  time  a 
memorandum  furnishing  additional  information  on  the  machine  in 
question. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record:] 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

FROM:       Dr.   L.    Leon  Reid,  Director 

The  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild   for   the  Blind 

311  Station  Street 

Brldgevllle,  Pennsylvania  15017 

DATE:       March  20,  1973 

SUBJECT: Tes timony  Before   the  Subcommittee  on   the  Handicapped 
March  23,  1973 


The  Optacon  is   an  electronic   instrument  whicli  includes  a 
small   television  camera  designed   to  assist  blind   Individuals   to  read 
regular  print  of   their  respective  language,   be  it  English,  German, 
etc.     The   Instrument  was  originally  conceived  by  Dr.   J.   G.  Llnvill 
of  Stanford  University,   California,  who  also  Is  the  father  of  a 
daughter  who  was  born  blind.     Many  people  have  assisted  in  its 
current  development,   and  It  is  now  manufactured  by   thd  Telesensory 
Systems,    Inc.,   2026  Hanover  Street,   Palo  Alto,  California,  94302, 
telephone  A15 — 493-2626.     The  president  of   the  company  Is  Dr.  James 

G.  Bliss,   Ph.D.   from  M.I.T. 

«.  The  instrument  would  not  have  reached  its  current  level  of 
development  if  monies  had  not  been  provided  tlirough  the  avenues  of 
research   through  the  U.S.   Office  of  Education,  U.S.   Department  of 

H.  E.U.     The  staff  of   the  U.S.   Office  of  Education  had   the  unuPual 
forcGight   to  agree   that  such  an  Instrument  might  be  fiosslbla  and 
encouraged  Its  development   to  Dr.   Linvill  and  Dr.   Bliss   and  contributed 
approximately  1.7  million  to  Its  development.     It  Is  Tny  understanding 
that  monies  from  other  sources  had   to  be  obtained  also,  for  its 
development . 

The  instrument  has  been  available   to  the  public  for  approxi- 
mately 18  months  and  Is,   therefore,   just  being  tried  with  blind  people 
in  schools,  vocational  and  personal  pursuits.     It   Is   Important  that 
the  federal  government  continue   to  help  finance  the  further  develop- 
ment   (refining)   of   this   instrument  because  of   the  high  cost  of  such 
development.     In  addition,    the  financing  o£   the  testing  of  this 
Instrument  with  blind  people  in  real  life  situations  (personal, 
scholarly,   and  vocational  pursuits)  must  continue  for  another  several 
years.     It  Is  mandatory   that  this  instrument  be  made  available  to  a 
large  population  of  people,   at  all  age  levels,   tlirou^hout  these 
United  St.ates,    In  order   that  It  can  be  tested  over   time  for  Its 
ease  of  lise  and  perseverance  In- use,   as  well  aft  helping  determine 
significant  modifications  for  its  functional  vifse. 


94-b*i  O  -  73  -  39 
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The  Greater  Pittsburgh  fJulld   for  the  blind  Is  convinced  that 
this   Instrument   Is   tlie  greatest  aid   for   reading   to  the  blind   In  over 
110  years   since   the  braille  language  system  was  developed.     It  will 
Insure   Immediate  retrieval  of   Information  from  printed  sources  Inde- 
pendently by  each  blind  person.      It  will  make  the  blind  person  less 
dependent  upon  sighted  readers  or   the  modification  of   the  printed 
matter  Into  braille  or  tape.     It  will  enhance  the  psychological 
confidence  of  each   Individual  who  uses.  It. 

Currently  as   the   Instrument  Is   developed.   It   Is  estimated  that 
persons  with  high  intelligence  or  better  are   the  best  candidates  for 
Its  use.      It  Is   felt  that  as  field  experience  with  the   Instrument  la 
gained  and  as   electronic-computer  technical   expertise   Is  further 
refined,    that   the  machine  will  be  available,    in  time,    to  most  blind 
individuals.      It   is  currently  estimated  by  The  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Guild   for   the  Blind  that   10%  of   the  half -m 1 11  ion  blind  people  in 
Am erica  could  use  and  be   trained   to  use  successfully   this  Instrument, 
or  30,000   individuals.     In  addition,    it   is  estimated   that  approximately 
200,000  severely  visually  handicapped  persons   (but  not  legally  blind) 
could  benefit  from  this  instrument. 


The  greatest  obstacle  for  blind  persons  to  obtain  this  instru- 
ment at   this   time   is  the   cost  which   is  now   $3,4i50  per   instrument,  plus 
maintenance  contract  of   $100  for   the  first  year  and  $200  for  each  year 
thereafter.     The  Board  of  Directors  and   the  professional  staff  of  The 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild   for  the  Blind  highly  recommend  to   the  Congress 
that  monies  be  provided   to  the  U.S.   Office  of  Education  and  to  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies   for  the  outright  purchase  of  Optacons 
for  blind  people  who  have  been  evaluated  by  a  competent  teacher  as 
having  the  capability  of   learning  to   use   the   instrument  and  needing 
it  for  his  future  life  goals.     It  is   felt  that  if  several   thousand  of 
these  could  be  distributed  over  America  immediately.    Chat  the  effect 
ot   the  use  of   these   Instruments   after   1-2  years  would  be  momentoust  and 
thus,   it  would  gain  acceptance  among  blind   and  severely  visually  handi- 
capped persons.  .  I  ■  . 


A  brief  demonstration  will  he  given  of   the  Optacon  for  the 
Senators*   bettor  understanding  of  this  sensory  aid  for  the  blind. 
Questions   from  the   Committee  will  be  v/elcome.  ' 
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MArch  26,  1973 


HoaOi'ablo  Jennings  Randolph 
Sox*:;tor  from  "West  VirginU 
Ciuirrnaa  of  the  Senate  Subcommitcee 

oa  tlie  Handicapped 
Mew  Senate  Office  Bulldln^g 
VJziihir^toxi,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator: 

?4:7fit  oi  all,  it  was  a  pleasure  appearing  before  your  Committee  on  March  23,  1973  • 
i  appreciate  all  the  courtesies  extended  to  me  on  this  occasion  and  I  would,  of  course, 
akci  to  have  had  much  more  time  with  you. 

Tlic  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind  is  a  non -sectarian,  non-  profit  educational 
c:iid  c3:antable  organization  chartered  in  the  County  of  Allegheny,  ^Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
or.  October  21,  1959  •  It  serves  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  Since 
we  opened  the  rehabilitation  center  in  April  of  1961,  we  have  graduated  750  blind  persons 
frora  owe  pwograms.  '  .   „^ 

i  am  enclosing  for  you  a  fact  sheet  dated  February  1,  1973,  which  gives  you  some 
basic  statistics  of  our  program.  In  addition,  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  our  staff  and  a  llfitiyg 
of  the  various  courses  we  teach  here  at  the  Guild.  I  am  also  sending  you  several  copies  of 
A  Look  At  Blindness  which  gives  a  very  complete  story  of  our  agency. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  some  other  facts  into  the  record  for  my 
tos:imony.  I  believe  that  the  suggestion  you  made  that  all  four  bills,  Senate  6,  34,  808, 
S96,  could  be  combined  into  one  bill.  This  bill  basically  should  be  for  the  education  of 
all  chiidren,  includingr  exceptional  children  and  those  with  learning  disabilities.  You  and 
i  v/ell  iremcmber  the  one-room  schools  that  had  children  from  fisst  through  eighth  grade, 
ana  those  later  became  two-,  thrfts-,  and  four-room  schools.  You  and  I  both  remember 
tho  consolidated  school  movement.  It  seems  that  shortly  after  schools  became  consolidaccd, 
teachers  became  so  specialized  that  they  do  not  recognize  many  of  the  problems  which  are 
included  under  learning  disabilities  bill,  Senate  808.  Perceptual  piroblems  of  either  auditory 
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or  visual,  motor  visual,  coordination,  etc.,  have  been  a  problem  of  chi!dren  since  xnan 
bugan.  All  teachers  need  to  be  tralaed  to  pick  up  these  devlitioas  and  treat  the  child  at 
the  uureery,  kindergarten,  or  early  prt-nazy  grades.  This  used  to  be  done  years  ago, 
but  because  of  specialization,  it's  less  emphasised.  K  you  suggest  that  20?^  of  the  children 
in  the  country  have  learning  disabilities,  and  we  know  that  an  additional  15%  have  exceptiona  - 
lities, you  then  Iiave  only  65%  of  the  children  who  can  adequately  bo  handled  by  rcguZar  class 
teachers.  This  is  greatly  in  error  and  certainly  rhe  Icarniqflr  disabilities  should  be  for  all 
teachers.  In  teacher  training  agencies  today,  most  teachers  do  not  i^ei  courses  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children  and,  indeed,  they  should.  This  should  be  pointed  out 
to  Commissioner  Marland  and  others  so  that  teachers  ace  properly  trained  as  opposed 
to  boin^*  trained  to  ignore  many  of  the  problems  pccsenred  to  you  in  the  morning  testimony 
on  March  23,  1973.  The  secret  then  ic  training  teachers  properly.  This  is  especially 
able  to  be  done  rvlth  the  numlser  of  teachers  going  without  jobs  and  the  selectivity  in  colleges 
and  the  like  covld  be  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

.  I  would  like  to  also  indicate  that  there  are  many  colleges  in  the  country  that  arc  not 
training  teachers  as  they  should.  Many  people  hold  various  degrees  of  professor  who 
really  do  not  have  the  training  themselves  and,  therefore,  the  experience  and  expertise 
that  is  needed  to  train  teachers  to  face  the  youth  of  date.  These  colleges  need  to  bo  looked 
at  veiy  carefully  by  the  U.S.  O0icc  of  Education  and  other  agencies  of  our  govcrnmcri, 
to  be  sure  they  are  doing  the  Job.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  field  and  have  watched  this 
develop  over  the  years  could  tell  you  many  more  stories  about  then  and  now. 

There  ace  many  people  over  the  country  who  have  expertise  in  learning  disabilities. 
tvXcdt  most  of  these  people  are  much  older  than  those  wlio  testified  before  you  on  this 
f-ctor.  This  factor  still  boils  dctwn  to  the  fact  that  if  teachers  were  trained  to  teach  indivi- 
dial  students,  they  would  have  to  include  learning  dicabiiities,  the  understanding  of  the 
sociology  and  cultural  deviations  for  various  groins  of  children,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  autistic  child,  when  Dr.  Kannor  wrote  tliis  syraptomotology  up  in  about  1)56, 
he  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  rare  individual.  I  think  I  have  seen  six  truly  autistic 
children  in  my  professional  life  since  that  date.  I  j^aw  others  prior  to  tliat,  of  course,  ix£ 
did  not  label  them  as  autistic  but  merely  labeled  them  as  schizophrenic  children,  many  of 
tliem  of  the  hebephrenic  type.  We  had  people  of  this  type  at  the  Huntington  State  Hospiiai 

oUier<  places  where  I  worked.  Probably  schools  today  label  many  people  autiiJtic  when 
thoy  rc:.Uy  are  not,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thiiv  urc  not  really  qualified  to  mal^e  the 
dI:;f;V:Osic.  This  bill  attempts  to  get  at  this  factor  and  to  separate  the  behavioral  problem 
cUidrcn  from  tliose  who  are  autistic.  The  person  who  is  tru)y  autistic  needs  a  great  deal 
Cfjf  t^Dociailzcd  help  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  would  encourage  your  Committee  to 
recommend  assistance  in  this  area. 
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SciUtor,  I  extend  to  you  aiv3  your  CommiiC6C  ar;y  asGistancG  tiVit  I  may  give  to  you  row 
in  ihi?  future.  Among  die  pco;d1c  who  si'ir*a  in  icoxit  of  you,  I  am  one  person  who  ha:;  iiad 
experience G  with  ."ill  GXCcptionaUties  over  a  long  period  of  time.  This  gives  me  much  more 
of  a  brocuer  view  about  the  problems  facing  you  and  the  Committee  on  the  Handica;>pwd  dun 
you  fiiid,  I  am  sure,  from  most  of  tlie  people  who  testified  before  you.  My  services  are 
av:.ilabie  to  my  Senator  from  Weet  Virginia  and  hie  entire  CommittcG. 

My  best  prayers  go  with  you  always . 

Shacorely, 


L.  Leon  Reid,  Ph.D. 
Director 
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Senator  RANDOLrii.  We  will  close  the  hearing  this  morning,  now 
at  1:05  p.n).,  and  we  will  retui'n  at  approxiniatol}^  1  ;45  p.m.  Thank 
you  all  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  1  :4.5  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

AFTERNOOX  SESSION 

Senator  Randolph.  Good  afternoon.  We  -will  begin  our  hearing 
which  is  a  eonthmation  of  a  most  interesting,  helpful  morning,  which 
ran  into  some  5  minutes  after  1  p.m. ;  and  that  accounts  fo.r  us  being  a 
little  late  in  beginning  this  afternoon. 

Robcit  Lauritsen,  will  you  come  to  the  witness  table,  please.  We  were 
to  have  had  the  presence  of  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  who  is  a 
member  of  our  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  with  us.  He  had 
hoped  to  be  here,  but  his  schedule  had  to  be  altered ;  and  he  is  not  able 
to  introduce  you  as  he  desired. 

I  know  that  you  are  of  course  a  leader  in  technical  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  am  sure  that  your  testimony  will  be  helpful  to  our 
subcommittee. 

So  if  you  will  proceed,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  LAURITSEN,  ST.  PAUL  TECHNICAL  VOCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ED 
SKARI  AND  MS.  FLOYD  SMITH 

Mr.  Ijai-ritsen.  If  it  pleases  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  sign  and 
talk  for  myself  at  the  same  time. 

'  We  have  three  deaf  people  here  and  no  interpreters,  so  I  can  do  that. 
It  is  natural  for  me  to  ao  it. 

We  of  course  are  very,  very  honored  to  be  here.  I  want  to  say,  first, 
that  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  deaf  students  that  we  serve 
in  our  schools  in  St.  Paul,  students  served  in  Seattle,  students  served 
in  New  Orleans,  and  students  served  in  other  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  spjeak  for  students  that  we  have  served  in  the  past, 
students  we  aixj  sei*ving  today,  and  students  we  hope  to  serve  in  the 
future. 

I  am  the  son  of  deaf  parents,  so  from  a  personal  point  of  view  and  a 
professional  point  of  view,  I  do  have  a  lifetime  acquaintance  with 
deafness.  I  speak  to  deafness  from  this  perspective. 

There  are  two  other  perspectives  that  are  equally  important,  that  of 
a  student,  and  so  I  have  with  me  this  afternoon  a  student,  Mr.  Ed 
Skari,  formerly  from  North  Dakota  and  now  from  IVIinnesota.  We  will 
talk  with  him  in  a  little  while. 

Anoher  important  perspective  is  tlmt  of  the  parent.  On  my  left  is 
Ms.  Floyd  Smith  from  Rockville,  Md.  She  will  speak  as  a  parent  in  a 
few  mimites. 

In  addition  to  the  prepared  testimony  that  I  have,  I  did  hiclude  a 
number  of  inserts.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  these  inserts  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  fii-st  insert  I  would  like  to  talk  to  is  the  regular  TVI  Focus. 
TVI  is  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institutx^  The  Focus  is  the 
regular  magazine  of  the  institute  and  is  not  a  publication  for  deaf- 
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ness  alone.  It  represents  the  thinking  of  2,000  hearing  students,  phis 
100  deaf  students. 

I  have  marked  this  issue,  and  I  think  it  is  intonistiiig  to  note  that 
in  an  integrated  issue  we  have  16  references  to  deaf  students.  These 
references  are  made  not  only  because  they  are  deaf,  but  beca'ise  they 
are  regular  students  in  the  institute. 

The  second  book  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  the  new  guide  to  college 
career  programs  for  deaf  students,  j^'his  is  a  very,  impressive  book. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  help  to  la.  -^e  numDers  of  deaf  people,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  counselors. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  cautions  about 
this  book.  The  book  indicates  that  there  arc  2,271  deaf  students  in 
postsecoudary  education  this  year.  Of  this  number,  1,404  are  going 
to  Gallaudet  College  or  to  NTID.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  867  going 
to  schools  in  other  States.  Of  this  number,  there  are  seven  schools  or 
colleges  in  the  State  of  California  which  have  399  students  in  at- 
tendance. This  means  there  are  469  deaf  students  in  the  other  States  in 
the  other  programs. 

Of  the  27  programs  listed  in  this  book,  there  are  23  programs  that 
have  100  or  less  students.  Of  the.  27  programs,  there  are  lY  programs 
that  have  50  or  less  .students. 

Of  the  27  programs,  there  are  15  programs  that  have  25  or  less  stu- 
dents. So  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  nice  looking  book,  it 
still  appeai-sthat  the  programs  at  the  postsecoudary  level  are  not  well 
established,  and  from  hearsay  evidence  are  not  well  funded.  Tliese 
programs  need  a  great  deal  of  help  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  item  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  the  newsletter  that 
comes  from  TVI.  This  is  a  newsletter  ahout  the  deaf  program  itself. 
This  newsletter  talks  about  several  thing.^. 

This  morning  we  had  some  reference  to  training  of  teachc-i-s.  We 
see  at  the  postsecoudary  level  one  of  the  most  important  peoj^le  being 
the  interpreter.  Our  experience  shows  us  that  interpreters  are  highly 
skilled  people,  and  they  are  difficult  people  to  find.  For  these  reasons 
we  established  an  Interpreter  Institute  during  the  summer  of  1972. 
With  26  hearing  people  going  through  that  institute,  we  succeeded 
^vith  an  80 -percent -success  ratio,  80  percent  in  this  case  means  that  80 
percent  were  employed  as  interpretei*s.  We  will  nui  a  second  such 
institute  this  summer.  At  the  same  time  we  will  run  an  institute  to 
train  trainers  of  interpreters  in  cooperation  witli  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  California  State  University  at  Northridge. 

The  second  page  of  the  newsletter  speaks  to  a  special  media  pro- 
gram. We  like  to  think  this  is  a  highly  innovative  kinn  of  program.  It 
is  developing  media  that  is  exportable,  that  features  programed  learn- 
ing, using  Project  Life  hardware.  It  uses  four  way  simultaneous  com- 
munication. We  hope  to  have  this  nationally  distnbuted  by  September 
of  this 'year.  ' 

Also  we  talk  about  student  activities,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
students.  Students  are  the  one  thing  tliat  make  the  program  go. 

In  our  activities  we  have'drama,  and  modem  dance.  In  the  modern 
dance  tliere  is  one  part  that  talks  about  how  deaf  students,  deaf  people 
themselves,  feel.  Through  the  medium  of  sign  language,  our  students 
express  some  deep  philosophical  personal  concerns,  moving  from 
thoughts  like  "agree  to  disagree,"  "anger  to  relief,"  "frustrate  to  en- 
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couragG,-'  "fail  to  succoed,''  "copy  to  create,"  and  "I  don't  care  to  I  do 
c  •  e.-'  I  think  that  for  many  deaf  people  these  concepts  illustrate  some 
(  ,  the  feelings  they  have  had  through  their  educational  years. 

Wo  also  talk  about  admissions  of  students  for  their  referring  coun- 
selors. It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  as  of  today  our  program  has 
more  than  e'lough  applicants  to  completely  fill  us  up  for  at  least  tlie 
next  year.  In  terms  of  numbei'S,  that  means  there  are  ^vell  over  100 
deaf  students  from  different  parts  of  the  United  Stat-es  that  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  coming  t-o  our  program  during  the  comijig 
academic  year. 

Finally,  the  newsletter  talks  about  our  job  placement  record.  We 
show  a  placement  record  of  deaf  gi\aduates  working  in  their  are^i  of 
tnrning  of  84,.9  percent  ;  of  deaf  people  graduates  working  in  nn- 
I'elated  areas  of  6,6;  and  4,7  percent  of  students  going  on  to  higher 
education.  Totally,  this  is  a  06.2  percent  success  rate. 

The  other  two  documents  I  have  placed  in  the  packet  are  the  regu- 
lar brochure  that  goes  out  to  different  people  that  inquire  and  the  fact 
sheet  which  illustrates  very  quickly  where  the!  students  come  from,  the 
different  areas  they  are  in  training,  other  basic  demographic  infor- 
mation. Data  is  maintained  on  a  cumulative  and  a  quarterly  basis. 

With  that  I  would  like  to  move  to  just  a  few  charts  to  illustrate 
where  students  come  from  and  what  happens  to  students  when  they 
come  to  us, 

I  am  goin^f  to  ask  Ed  Skari  to  help  me  with  the  charts.^.__.> 

Chart  I  shows  where  oar  students  come  from.  It  is  obvious  that  we 

serve  more  than  one  State,  We  serve  28  States  and  the  District  of 

Columbia, 

We  have  had  a  few  students  from  across  the  border.  Students  come 
through  the  counseling  program  at  TVI.  They  may  enter  either  the 
regular  program  or  the  preparatory  program. 

We  offer  a  number  of  supportive  services,  including  interpreting 
auditory  training,  counseling,  note  taking,  recreation,  media,  tutoring, 
and  the  piepamtory  program,  Wlmt  we  arc  trying  to  show  in  this 
chart  is  postsecondary  training  is  not  a  closed  system.  It  keeps  on- 
going to  continuing  education,  Ed,  who  will  answer  a  few  questions,  is 
a  good  illustration  of  that.  These  are  some  of  the  services  that  have 
been  made  possible  by  BEH. 

In  our  experience  deaf  students  coming  out  of  post  secondary  pro- 
grams require  a  gi'eat  deal  of  basic  education  and  in  particiilar  require 
assistance  for  career  guidance.  We  attempt  to  offer  both  in  our  pre- 
paratory program.  This  type  of  intensive  input  for  our  student  results 
in  an  expanded  selection  of  training  areas. 

The  chait  illustrates  the  training  areas  that  students  go  through. 
The  orange  indicates  those  areas  that  deaf  students  have  been  in.  The 
green  illustrates  graduates  from  those  areas,  and  again  the  success 
rate — 96.2  percent.  We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  progress  to  date. 

However,  we  think  we  can  de  much  better,  and  that  is  why  we  put 
the  right  side  of  the  chart  on.  This  portion  of  the  chart  illustrates  the 
consortium  approach.  In  our  State,  as  in  many,  many  other  States, 
tliere  are  good  resources  available.  We  have  33  area  technical  schools 
in  the  State  that  offer  over  300  unduplicated  courses  of  study.  In  the 


*  Because  of  mechnnlcal  Umltntlons  the  chnrts  referred  to  were  not  printed,  but  mny  be 
found  In  the  files  of  tlio  subcommittee, 
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metvopoHtan  area,  there  are  six  junior  colleges,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  With  a  little  more  financial 
input  into  our  program,  we  can  offer  all  these  kinds  of  training  pro- 
grams to  deaf  students. 

Again,  we  are  proud  of  tliat  success  rate  and  we  think  we  can 
continue  that  success  rate  in  the  other  programs.  Now  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  Ed  for  just  a  minute. 

Ed  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  represents  another  type  of  deaf 
person  that  we  want  to  talk  with.  I  think  we  will  start  with  your  age. 

[Through  sign  talk  Mr.  Lauritsen  asked  questions  of  Mr.  Skairi  and 
through  sign  talk  responded  to  Mr.  Lauriten,  and  Mr.  Lauriten  gave 
the  audio  answer  as  follows :] 
.  Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ? 

A.  Thirty. 

Q.  Can  yon  hear  any  of  my  voice  at  all  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  If  I  pound,  can  you  hear  me  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  lose  your  hearing? 
A.  Lost  my  hearing  at  2  yeai-s  old. 
Q.  Wlicre  were  you  living  at  that  time  ? 
A.  In  a  small  town  in  Minnesota. 
Q.  ^^^\en  did  you  start  school  ? 
A.  At  10  years. 

Q.  No  school  between  2  and  10  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  school  ? 
A.  Until  10th  grade. 
Q.  Why  did  you  leave  in  the  10th  grade  ? 
A.  Smoking. 

Q.  Wliat  were  you  smoldng  ?     "  . 
A.  Cigarettes. 

Q.  Smoking  cigarettes.  What  happened  then  ?  .  " 

A.  Got  work.  Moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Stayed  witli  the 
company. 

'   Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  the  company? 
A.  Seven  yeai-s  and  the  company  dosed. 
Q.  Then  you  went  to  school.  How  old  were  you  then  ? 
A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  You  were  28  when  the  company  closed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  company  close  1  day  and  you  go  to  school  the  next 
day? 
A.  Six  months. 

Q.  AVliat  did  you  do  for  6  months  ? 

A.  Looked  for  a  job,  no  luck. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  happen  to  pick  TVI  ? 

A.  I  visited  TVI  and  asked  you  if  I  could  come  in. 

Q.  AVliere  did  you  hear  about  TVI  ? 

A.  Talked. 
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Q.  Talked  with  whom? 

A.  With  other  deaf  people. 

Q.  You  started  TVI  when  ? 

A.  December  1970. 

Q.  In  what  area? 

A.  Machine  tool  processes. 

Q.  How  long  didyou  stay  in  that  area  ? 

A.  One  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Finished  as  a  graduate? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  graduate,  what  time,  what  month  2 
A.  Graduated  June  1972. 
Q.  Go  to  work? 

A.  Worked  just  before  graduation. 
Q.  Still  on  that  same  job  ?. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  tlie  company  you  work  for  ? 
A.  Minnesota  Pollution  Engineering  Co. 
Q.  What  is  yonr  job  there  now  ? 
A.  Tool  maker. 

Q.  Are  you  going  back  to  school  again  now  ? 
A.  Eveiy  Monday. 
Q.  Monday  nights? 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  back  to  school  Monday  nights  ? 

A.  To  get  more  experience  and  become  a  good  tool  die  maker. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  j  ob  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Married? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  children  coming  soon? 
A.  Maybe. 

[End  of  sign  talk  between  Mr.  Lautsen  and  Mr.  Skari.] 
Mr,  L.\URiTSEX.  Now  I  think  we  should  hear  from  a  parent.  I  have 
no  formal  introduction  for  Ms.  Smith,  except  she  is  one  of  our  parents, 
and  she  has  a  story  that  she  wants  to  tell.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
stoiy. 

Ms.  SiriTTi.  I  am  the  parent  of  a  deaf  daughter.  She  is  now  22  years 
old.  She  graduated  from  the  Maryland  School  f or  the  Deaf  and  did 
not  pass  the  entrance  exam  to  Gallaiidet,  which  was  a  disappointment^ 
to  us.  But  she  did  feel,  and  we  did  too,  that  she  did  want  to  go  on  for 
postsecondary  education.  We  at  that  .time  did  not  know  in  what  direc- 
tion to  look,  because  we  did  not  know  what  was  available.  I  trust  that 
by  this  time  resources  are  available  to  parents  to  find  the  programs 
that  are  available  to  their  students,  if  they  do  not  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram at  Gallaudet.  An  acquaintance  of  ours  told  us  about  the  program 
at  TVI  and  they  were  very  enthusiastic  about  it  and  invited  us  over 
that  evening  to  see  slides,  and  they  introduced  us  to  the  program. 

I  was  so  excited  that  the  next  day  I  called  Mr.  Lauritsen  and  he 
told  me  they  were  accepting  applications,  but  there  were  a  limited' 
number  of  student's  being  accepted.  This  was  a  very  frustrating  period. 
But,  of  course,  this  was  April,  and  our  daughtei*  was  to  graduate  in 
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June.  He  told  us  he  would  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  she  was 
accepted  in  tiio.  program  at  TVI. 

Siie  was  cicceptod  wliicli  wc  mci'o  most  lyratoful  for.  It  wus  a  con- 
cern. Our  l9-your-old  chmghtar,  goinc:  out  to  Minnesota,  wo  had  not 
visited  out  there,  and  we  luul  liinited  resources.  We  M-ere  concerned 
about  lier  being  this  far  away  from  liome.  But  just  as  soon  as  we  met 
the  stail'  and  were  introduced  to  tlie  program  at  TVI,  I  felt  verj'  en- 
thusiastic because  I  felt  this  was  a  program  that  would  meet  the  needs 
of  our  daughter. 

She  graduated  and  was  placed  in  em])loynient,  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  in  St.  Paul.  She  was  very  ha]:)py  during  her  complete  stay,  and  in 
fact  she  was  so  happy  that  she  did  not  want  to  come  back  to  Maryland. 
Slie  A\-orlved  at  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  for  18  months  and  is  now  married 
and  is  living  iii  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  I  cannot  say  enough  for  a  program 
such  as  TVI,  because  it  would  be  wonderful'  if  all  of  our  children 
could  go  to  Gallaudet,  hut  it  is  not  realistic  for  us  all  to  know  that  our 
children  will  go  on  to  the  higher  education,  but  they  certainly  do 
have  a  i>hice  in  the  working  M'orld. 

I  certainly  am  j)roud  of  our  daughter  and  am  very  proud  for  the 
contribution  that  she  has  made. 

So  I  think  that  ])rograms  such  as  TVI  will  fill  a  real  need  for  chil- 
dren when  they  aro  ready  for  the  need  for  post-secondary  education.  I 
heartil}^  support  tlie  bill  S.  896  and  tlie  appropriations  tliat  we  arc  ask- 
ing for. 

Thank  you  for  this  privilege  to  be  able  to  share  our  interest. 

Mr.  LAUKri'SKx.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Smith. 

I  think  maybe  you  have  a  feel  for  the  program  now,  and  my  final 
comment  that  we  would  be  M'e  feel  our  majoi-  problem  or  dilenima  is 
continuing  funding.  We  are  on  a  5-year  program.  We  think  we  have 
demonstrated  to  some  degree  success.  We  have  looked  at  the  many  vari- 
ous funding  resources.  We  do  not  feel  it  is  realistic  to  ask  the  local  unit 
of  government  or  a  State  unit  of  government  to  continue  funding  this 
]>roo;rani. 

We  looked  hard  at  tlui  different  re.c;ional  sources  of  funding,  and  we 
find  regional  funding  nonexistent.  We  look  against  to  BEIT  for  some 
way  of  continuing  a  program  that  does  hel])  deaf  students,  that  does 
bring  them  back  into  the  main  street,  it  keeps  them  there,  and  hopefully 
with  a  good  potential  for  being  an  imj^ortaut  part  of  our  total  lives. 

Tlunik  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  RANDOLni.  Thank  you,  and  thank  all  of  you.  T  know  you 
s]:)oke  very  earnestly  iibout  your  daughter.  I  could  sense  that  as  you 
talked. 

It  comes  out  of  personal  family  experience.  I  am  sure  that  many 
times  you  were  not  only  frustrated,  you  almost  gave  up  hope. 
Ms.  SivriTH.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  EAXDOLrii.  You  perservered  and  how  truly  worthwdiile  it 
is  to  have  had  a  daughter. 

I  think  the  results  are  worthwhile  as  I  have  listened  to  you  today. 
But  you  are  in  a  position  to  know  Iiow  very  worthwhile  they  are, 
and  they  cannot  move  forw^ard,  of  course,  without  funding.  There 
nmsfc  be  substantial  sums  of  money,  and  certainly  you  know^  that 
both  the  human  and  the  dollar  signs  are  all  about  you. 
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Mr.  Lauritsen.  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Oliairman,  as  I  tliink  you 
know,  that  the  cost  for  a  program  like  ours  are  only  the  excess  costs. 
In  our  own  situation,  we  ride  on  a  $20  million  building,  to  which  we 
have  complete  access,  $4.5  million  annual  operating  budget,  and  all  we 
are  looking  for  are  the  excess  funds  that  are  required  to  support  our 
own  staff,  so  we  can  use  the  facilities  that  are  already  there. 

Senator  Randolph.  In  looking  a/t  the  guide  to  college  career  pro- 
grams for  deaf  students,  I  was  struck  by  the  very  large  total  student 
enrollment  in  these  institutions  and  then  by  the  relatively  smaller  deaf 
enrollment. 

These  institutions  that  have  been  set  forth,  are  they  the  whole  group 
in  this  country  that  carry  on  the  programs  for  the  deaf? 

Mr.  Laurtisen.  There  perhaps  would  be  one  or  two  that  did  not  get 
reported  for  some  reason,  but  these  would  certainly  be  virtually  all  of 
them. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  have  been  noting  also  the  cosfe  for  the  resident 
and  the  put-of-State  student  And  as  always,  the  out-of-Stato  Student 
is  spending  more  money  for  his  education.  This  causes  us  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

We  are  attempting  to  broaden  the  base  of  voting  in  this  country  by 
recognizing  the  mobility  of  people  and  not  requiring  a  long  length  of 
time..for_  residency  witliin  a  State  in  order  to  vote.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  have  a  more  even  distribution  of 
cost,  rather  than  to  weight  it  heavily  against  the  student  who  today 
is  only  a  few  hours  away  from  the  State  in  which  h6  or  she  is  not 
actually  a  resident.  I  have  been  thinlcing  about  this  in  our  general 
education  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Lauritsen,  you,  of  course,  as  has  been  indicated,  are  the  son  of 
deaf  parents.  I  cannot  express  in  mere  words  how  really  excited  I  am 
because  there  are  people  like  you.  You  have  been  helpful  to  others,  and 
for  this  service  we  will  also  be  in  your  debt. 

Ms.  Smith,  you  have  a  daughter  who  went  to  the  institution  headed 
by  Mr.  Lauritsen,  what  were  the  costs  involved. 

Ms.  SivnTH.  We  had  to  pay  her  living  costs  whicli  were  approxi- 
mately $900  and.  her  books,  we  paid  for  that  year.  We  were  not  sup- 
posed to,  but  it  worked  out  that  we  were  asked  if  we  could  cover  the 
cost  of  the  books,  and  we  were  so  afraid  that  she  might  not  be  able 
to  continue  that  we  were  certainly  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
books.  It  was  about  $.950,  our  portion,  a  year,  which  for  many  parents 
this  would  be  a  tremendous  liardship,  because  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  spent  during  these  years  of  determining  a  child's  problem  and  then 
the  cost  for  education  and  so  forth  throughout  that  period. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  remember,  Ms.  Smith,  in  your  earlier  state- 
nient  you  spoke  of  limited  resources.  This  of  coui*sc  affects  many,  many 
people.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  constant  searching  to  find  tlie 
best  possible  institution  for  these  children. 

Ms.  Smith.  That  certainly  is  true.  I  think  it  is  just  marvelous  that 
we  do  have — I  hope  that  it  is  continuing  to  be  funded  that  there  is  an 
orgaifizatibn  wheit  parents  can  go.  to,  because  this  is  a  tremendous 
hardship.  During  these  years  we  M-ere  tossed  back  and  forth  between 
therapists  and  hospitals  and  this  type  of  thing,  but  now  I  believe 
the  Bureau  of  Education  does  provide  facilities  for  pre-school  children. 
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Of  Cuiirse  I  feel  like  our  children  wei*e  guinea  pigs  22  years  ago,  and 
I  hope  that  funds  will  continue  that  other  pai'cnts  and  other  deaf  chil- 
dren will  not  go  through  these  years  that  oui*  deaf  cliildi'en  had  to  go 
through. 

Senator  Randolph.  This  is  so  true.  We  do  not  plan  ahead,  some- 
times, as  a  Nation.  I  am  not  critical  of  an}^  pjirty  or  any  piwt  of  our 
governmental  system,  but  it  is  onl}'  when  somchovv'  or  other  we  are 
shaken  out  of  apathy  that  we  become  aware  of  our  shoi'tcomings.  We 
should  never  be  afraid  to  admit  thenu  and  to  know  that  we  can  do 
better. 

Someone  said  something  today  about  building  a  better  world  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  Icnow  who  said  it,  but  I  caught  the  better 
world  part.  How  important  it  is  that  we  do  just  that. 

I  remember  when  I  brought  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  give  the  blind  the  opportunit}^  to  be  trained  and  to  manage 
vending  facilities  in  Federal  buildings.  I  i-eiiien'iber  that  it  was  tlie 
Post  Office  Department  at  that  time,  in  1936,  and  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General  who  came  before  the  connnittee  to  testify  against  my 
bill,  simply  saying  that  it  would  not  work,  it  could  not  be  done. 

Yet  today  tliere  are  3,400  plus  blind  persons  who  are  a. part  of  our 
productive  society.  They  are  a  part  of  our  sales  foi'co  in  this  country. 
They  are  not  on  welfare;  they  are  taxpayers.  If  we  have  faith  in  these 
people,  whatever  category  we  are  talking  about,  the  deaf  or  tlie  blind 
or  the  man}''  othei*s  that  I  am  not  so  familiar  with,  but  am  learning 
about,  I  think  the  expenditures  will  be  coming  back  to  us. 

Thank  you  so  nuich  for  adding  your  words,  and  the  young  man  add- 
ing his  words,  and  for  the  leadershi]:)  that  you  have  given,  Mi*.  Laui'it- 
sen,  in  this  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  Thank  you  very  much.  .  • 

Senator  Raxdolph.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Ms.  Janet  Rhoads  and 
Ms.  Dorothy  Marsh.  You  come  from  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association,  Ms.  Marsh;  and  Ms.  Rhoads  is  a  candidate  for 
study  for  the  master's  degree  in  special  education  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Would  that  be  at  the  Maryland  campus,  itself  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  MS.  JANET  RHOADS,  OTR,  PRINCE  GEORGES 
COUNTY,  MD.;  AND  MS.  DOROTHY  MARSH,  OTR,  PRINCE  GEORGES 
COUNTY,  MD.;  AMERICAN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Ms.  Rhoads.  Right  in  College  Park. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  know  your  special  intei*est  in  the  physical  pei'- 
ceptual  motor  progi*ams. 

Wiat  is  the  word  "dysfunction"?  What  does  it  mean? 

Ms.  Rhoads.  It  would  be  something  that  is  not  fnnctioniiig  properly. 

Senator  Randolph.  Why  is  there  a  "Y"  instead  of  an  "I"? 

Ms.  Rhoads.  I  suppose  f  I'om  the  Latin,  the  medical  concept. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  just  look  at  it  and  wondered  and  hesitated. 
That  is  school  age  children  malfunctioning  oi*  not  responding? 

Ms.  Rhoads.  We  would  also  include  preschool  children. 

Senator  RANDOLPHi  And,  Ms.  Marsh,  you  are  an  occupational  thera- 
pist, and  you  think  in  terms  of  remedial  work  for  these  disabilities. 
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We  know  you  arc  a  special  education  consultant  at  Laurel  Elementary 
School,  and  we  feel  both  of  you  have  contributions  to  make.  You 
proceed  as  you  desire  to  give  testimony. 

Ms.  Marsh.-  Thank  you,  Senator.  We  are  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  to  present  tlie  views  of  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association  on  the  several  bills  before  the 
subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  submit  our  statement  for  the  record,  and  I  will 
summarize  hei^  and  not  go  into  the  lengthy  details. 

Fii^st,  Mr.  Cliairman,  we  wish  to  record  our  wholeheaited  suppoit 
for  S.  896,  extending  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

We  are  aware  of  the  pending  proposals  for  educational  revenue- 
sharing,  and  we  should  like  to  comment  on  them  at  this  time.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  should  not 
be  distributed  as  part  of  a  block  grant  to  the  States.  Such  a  broad 
grant  would  bo  extremely  vulnerable  to  budget  cuts. 

Wc  should  like  to  submit  s^^veral  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  minor  amendments  to  this  act:  Our  fii'st  proposal  would  help  to 
bring  occupational  therapy  into  the  mainstream  of  public  educational 
programs  for  these  children.  The  role  of  the  occupational  therapist 
should  not  be  viewed  as  encroaching  upon  the  role  of  special  educa- 
toi-s,  since  tlie  therapist  focuses  on  the  function  of  the  neuromuscular 
system  in  developing  those  skills  necessary  to  academic  performance. 

Specifically,  the  functions  of  tliQ  occupational  therapist  with  liandi- 
capped  children  include  screening  and  evaluation  ot  developmental 
delays,  paiticularly  in  sensoi^-motor  integration,  and  providing  or 
reconnnending  suitable  teachniques  to  correct  or  modify  deficiencies. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  occupational  or  everyday  perfonnance  of 
thc^se  childrcn  and  their  ability  to  function  adaptively  at  home,  at  play, 
audi  a  school. 

Occupational  therapists  may  also  serve  as  consultants  to  school 
pei^sonnel  regarding  sensory-motor  integrative  techniques  useful  for 
groups  and  individual  children  in  the  classroom.  By  paiticipating  in 
in-service  education  programs,  we  help  to  extend  available  knowledge, 
thereby  helping  to  make  more  effective  use  of  classroom  pei'sonnel. 

Many  State  departments  of  education  still  I'equire  a  therapist  to 
be  a  certified  teacher  of  special  education,  with  a  teaching  certificate 
and/or  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  practice  teaching  before  she  can 
bo  eniployed  at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  school  system. 

While  recognizing  that  the  credentialing  problem  must  be  dealt  with 
directly  at  the  State  level,  we  feel  that  specific  mention  of  occupational 
tlierapy  in  tlie  Federal  statute,  or  tlie  accompanying  committee  report 
wo\dd  give  recognition  to  and  fuither  legitimatize  oui'  role  in  special 
education  programs.  Accordingly,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  section 
()31(2)  be  amended  by  adding  the  plirasc,  "occupational  theiupists" 
before  or  after  the  phrase  "speech  correctionists.'- 

Because  of  the  impact  of  our  therapeutic  efforts  with  handicapped 
cliiidren  in  the  preschool  and  early  school  yeai^s,  we  should  like  to  sub- 
niit  a  pi'oposal  for  a  change  in  section  623  of  the  act,  "Early  Educa- 
tion for  Handicapped  Children."  This  section  authorized  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  experimental 
preschool  iind  early  education  programs  for  handicapped  children  and 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  many  very  successful  projects. 
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Wo  would  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  section  623(a)  be  modified 
by  deleting  the  phrase,  "such  programs  shall  include  activities  and. 
services  designed  to,"  and  substituting  this  phrase;  "such  programs 
shall  utilize  educational  specialists  and  other  personnel  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  developmental  and  educational 
status  of  each  child,  to  identify  special  problems,  and  to  provide  activ- 
ities and  services  designed  to"  and  continue  with  the  present  language. 

Our  last  suggestion  is  concerned  with  the  language  of  part  G  of 
the  piysent  act.  This  is  entitled,  "Special  Programs  for  Children  with 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities".  Section  GGl(a)  restricts  the  training 
money  authorized  by  this  section  to  "educational  personnel  who  are 
teaclnng  or  preparing  to  be  to^ichei'S  of  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities  ..."  We  feel  that  such  a  stipulation  is  unduly  restrictive. 

A  Jean  Ayres,  O.T.R.,  Ph.  D.,  is  an  occupational  therapist  who  has 
developed  methods  for  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  learning  dis- 
ordei'S  that  have  gained  nationwide  recognition.  Pier  sensol7-int<^gra- 
tive  approach  to  the  identification  and  treatment  of  learning  dis- 
abilities stemming  from  perceptual-motor  dysfunction  in.  children  has 
become  an  invaluable  supplement,  not  a  substitute  to  formal  class- 
room instruction  or  tutoring.  She  has  demonstrated  "that  the  treatment 
bas(^d  on  this  theory  can  bring  about  statistically  significant  increases 
in  academic  learning  among  young  disabled  learners  with  certain  types 
of  sensoiy-integrative  dysfunction." 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  S.  808  to  screen  elementary 
schoolchildren  for  specific  learning  disabilities  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  the  third  grade.  We  connnend  the  Senators  for  their  interest  anxl 
att^.ntion  to  this  problem.  As  this  committee  knows,  estimates  of  the 
number  of  children  affected  by  learning  disabilities  i\ange  from  5  per- 
cent of  school-age  children  to  as  many  as  40  percent,  a  figure  recently 
mentioned  by  Mainland's  Governor  Mandel  in  making  a  special  re- 
quest to  the  ^tate  legislature. 

We  should  like  to  make  two  observations  on  S.  808.  Fii-st,  the  earliest 
possible  detection  of  learning  disabilities  and  developmental  deficits  is 
extremely  impoi'tant.  Case-finding  measures  can  be  initiated  among 
ceitoin  higli-risk  populations  at  very  early  ages.  For  example,  those 
infants  and  children  subjected  to  severe  deprivations  in  early  life,  in- 
cluding nutritional  doficiencios;  those  exposed  to  overcrowded,  unsani- 
tary or  unstable  living  conditions;  and  those  with  genetic  and  meta- 
bolic disordei-s,  experience  an  abnonnally  high  rate  of  developmental 
disorders.  Premature  infants,  especially  boys,  and  full-term  infants 
with  extremely  low  biith  wT,ights  belong  to  this  high-risk  population. 
Early  intervention,  before  these  youngsters  reach  school  age,  will  pay 
substantial  dividends. 

For  the  public  school  system,  this  screening  should  take  place  no 
later  than  kindergarten  in  States  with  public  kindergarte.n  programs, 
and  no  later  than  first  grade  in  the  i^maining  States.  Some  children 
with  minimal  learning  disabilities  may  fall  between  the  cracks  and 
require  identification  and  intervention  at  second,  third,  or.  even  higher  . 
grade  levels. 

Second,  we  wish  to  emphasize  not  only  the  importance  of  early 
detection  but  also  eai*JyJntervention  to  minimize  the  effects  of  develop- 
mental defiicits  b"efore  they  are  compounded  by  the  pressures  and  prob- 
lems which  arise  when  school-age  is  attained  or  when  higher  levels  of 
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school-ago  are  reached.  This  is  recognized  by  the  present  language  of 
part  G,  section  661,  whicli  instructs  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  give  special  consideration  to  projects  wliich  "emphasize  prevention 
and  early  identification  of  learning  disabilities."  We  should  like  to  add 
the  plinise  "and  hitervention  to  minimize  their  effects." 

We  also  suppoit  the  purposes  of  S.  34,  introduced  by  Senator 
ITollings,  to  provide  for  accelerated  research  and  development  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  autistic  children  and  those  witli  other  child 
psychoses.  Perhaps  tlio  i.ccessary  additional  efforts  and  moneys  can 
be  directed  to  this  problem  through  the  vehicle  of  specific  histnictions 
from  the  committee  coupled  with  congressional  requests  for  special 
progress  reports,  without  necessitatmg  the  passage  of  special 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  should  like  to  endorse  in  principle  S.  6, 
the  proposed  Educatif>»»  for  All  Handicapped  Cliildren  Act.  In  other 
sections  of  this  statement  we  have  supported  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  developmental  and  educational  status  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, which  might  take  the  form  of  an  indiWdualized  written  pro- 
gram, as  specified  by  S.  6,  section  Gj^a)  (4).  Wo  also  heartily  support 
the  concept  in  S.  6  regarding  maximum  involvement  of  the  handi- 
capped child  in  the  mainstream  of  his  educational  world.  Again  we 
trust  that  those  charged  with  this  complex  responsibility  will  repre- 
sent a  variety  of  professional  disciplines,  including  occupational 
therapy.  . 

In  order  to  remain  in  the  regular  school  setting,  handicapped  chil- 
dren may  require  not  only  supplementary  services  during  the  regular 
school  day,  but  could  benefit  substantially  from  year-round  or  summer 
programs.  It  was  my  recent  privilege  to  pai-ticipate  recently  in  a  sum- 
mer program  for  a  group  of  kindergaiten  and  first  grade  children  who 
had  been  identified  as  not  suoceedhig  in  their  regular  school  year.  The 
objective  was  to  increase  their  learning  potential.  It  was  rewarding  to 
find  that  the  before  and  after  test  scores  of  the  group  on  a  battery  of 
developmental  measures  showed  a  significant  increase  after  only  1 
month  of  intensive  programing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  children  had  alro-ady  been  slated 
for  special  scliools  and  went  back  to  the  regular  school  and  are  still' 
there  today. 

Our  statement  docs  include  several  other  suggestions  which  I  shall 
not  discuss  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  testhnony  makes  it  clear  that  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Association  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports the  proposed  3-year  extension  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  with  amendments  to  broaden  its  scope  and  extend  its 
benefits  to  all  handicapped  cliildren.  I  Imve  ti'ied  to  point  out  the  con- 
tribution, both  actual  and  potential,  that  occupational  therapists  can 
make  to  educational  progi'ams  for  handicapped  children.  We  share 
youi*  conviction  that  more  children  can  be  better  sei'ved,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Admittedly  the  cost  will  be  considei'able  but  the  ultimate  costs  of 
not  meeting  the  developmental  and  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children,  are  bound  to  be  much  greater. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Rhoads  would  also  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment, if  it  IS  all  right. 
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.Senator  Stafford.  Ms.  Marsh,  for  tlie  coininittee  we  want  to  tliank 
you  for  your  testimony  and  invite  Ms.  Rhoads  to  make  eitlier  an  oral 
or  a  written  statement  or-a  combination  of  both. 

If  yon  liave  a  written  statement  you  wish  to  put  in  the  record  or  yon 
can  speak  extemporaneously. 

Ms.  EiioADS.  I  prefer  to  speak  extemporaneously  on  a  couple  points, 

I  think  one  of  the  major  points  wc  want  to  empliasizo  is  that  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  not  be  interpreted  strictly  as  education  or 
academics  specifically,  but  rather  in  terms  of  putting  these  children  in 
the  mainstream.  As  Senator  Williams'  bill  suggests,  including  these 
children  hi  a  regular  school  setting  means  that  their  p'  ysical  haiidicap 
can  bo  quite  a  barrier. 

For  this  reason  ancillary  professions  such  as  occupational  therapy 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  these  children's  preparation  in  a  regular 
school,  because  if  they  cannot  hold  a  picture  or  if  they  cannot  control 
their  aiTn,  they  cannot  function.  This  along  with  the  perceptual  motor 
training  that  the  occupational  therapist  provides  for  the  learning  dis- 
ability child  is  an  integral  pai-t  of  their  education. 

I  also  wanted  to  point  out  in  reference  to  Senator  Gravel's  bill  that 
occupational  therapists  do  have  available,  standardized  perceptual 
motor  tests  that  are  standardized  at  age  4,  so  tliat  a  lot  of  very  im- 
poiiiant  screening  and  detection  of  potential  leann'ng  disabilities  can 
be  determined  as  early  as  age  4  and  certainly  at  kindergarten  level.  We 
would  really  like  to  have  that  emphasized. 

Senator  Stafford.  Might  I  address  this  question  to  either  of  you. 
Are  there  any  alternative  means  of  achieving  professional  prepara- 
tions to  be  an  occupational  therapist  ? 

Ms.  RnoADS.  You  mean  other  than  in  the  school  of  occupational 
therapy? 

Senator  STAFiTORD.  Yvs. 

Ms.  RxTOADs.  I  certainly  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  pretty  specialized 
area. 

Ms.  Marsh.  It  includes  a  basic  4-year  college  program,  and  about 
9  months  of  what  we  call  clinical  training;  about  a  5-year  course. 

Senator  Stafford.  Does  the  clinical  training  result  in  a  master's 
degree  ? 

Ms.  I^Iarstt.  No.  Tliat  comes  later. 

Ms.  Rttoads.  There  is  a  ])rogram  now,  however,  2  years  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree  that  leads  to  a  masters  degree  if  you  ha\^  a  bache- 
lor's in  something  else. 

Senator  Stafford.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  enough  leadership 
]:)ersonnel  at  the  present  time  in  the  occupational  therapy  field? 

Ms.  Marstt.  Enough  leadership  in  the  field  of  occupational  therapy? 

'Senator  Stafford.  Yes.  - 

Ms.  Marsh.  Well,  Senator,  we  tend  to  have  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
attitude  to^yard  the  handicapped,  and  I  think  we  are  llecoming  a  more 
solidified  profession  all  the  time,  and  as  a  therapist,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  we  have  made. 

I  would  welcome  any  new  leadership*  however. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  both  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  We 
appreciate  your  appearing  here,  and  your  testimony  will  be  carefully 
read  by  the  staff  and  b}^  the  members  of  the  subcorc  ittee  who  are  not 
hero  this  afternoon,' because  of  other  ^commitments  elsewhere. 
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We  appreciate  your  taking-  the  time  and  trouble  to  help  us  in  our 
deliberations.  Thank  you.  — 

The  subcommittee  nc^xt  invites  Rita  Charrou,  cocliainnan,  GoveT'n- 
niental  Affaii^  Conunittee,  National  Association  for  Retarded  Clnl- 
dreu,  Royal  Oak,  Midi.,  and  Tx)uise  Ravenel,  member,  Govermncntal 
Affairs  Committee,  Charleston,  S.C. 

We  invite  you  on  behalf  of  tlie  subcommittee  to  proceed  in  any  way 
that  is  agreeable  to  each  of  you,  whichever  of  you  wishes  may  go  first, 
and  if  you  have  a  full  statement  you  want  in  the  record  and  wish  to 
speak  extemporaneously,  or  you  luay  read  your  statement  into  fche 
record. 

STATEMENT  OF  RITA  CHARIION,  COCH AIRMAN,  GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN,  ROYAL  OAK,  MICH. ;  AND  LOUISE  RAVENEL,  MEMBER, 
GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  NARC,  CHARLESTON,  S.C, 

Ms.  CirARKON.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stafford.  We  will  not  repeat  our 
written  testimony,  but  we  will  ivy  to  summarize  and  to  emphasize  a 
few  points. 

Senator  S'^affokd.  In  that  event,  without  objection,  we  will  have 
your  full  staix^ment  cai-riedJn  fche  record  as  if  delivered.  You  may 
proceed  orally, 

Ms.  CuATmo]sr.  We  appreciate  that.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity of  representing  over  150,000  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  niany 
yeai^s  that  we  have  worked  toward  the  total  program,  educational 
seiTices  for  the  retarded  people.  We  ha^ne  attempted  in  every  way  to 
bring  full  training  and  education  to  all  retarded,  and  we  appreciate 
tiio  effoi-ts  made  by  tliis  conunittee  to  supi)ort  this  effort. 

Our  organization  has  supported  a  campaign  to  develop  mandatoi^y 
education  programs  for  all  of  our  Nation's  children,  regardless  of  their 
liandicap,  and  according  to  their  needs.  Many  States  now  have  manda- 
tory education  laws.  Several  class  action  suits  are  now  in  process.  We 
hope  this  will  be  a  leiral  way  of  deciding  wlietlier  the  handicapped 
cliild  can  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  progi'am. 

We  all  can  ])oint  to  the  many  improvements  that  liave  been  made 
over  th'^  past  10  years.  However,  we  still  know  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  tlie  total  needs  of  education  training  have  been  met.  In  some  impor- 
tant areas  of  the  United  States  less  than  15  percent  of  the  need  is 
being  met. 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  them  is  the  issue  of  quality.  We  are 
aware  now  of  the  value  of  comprehensive  pi^ogivams  where  the  indi- 
vidual handicapped  pei'son  is  able  to  develop  skills  necessary  to  cope 
with  liis  enviromnent.  Many  school  pi'ograms  for  the  handicapped  are 
inferior  n.^^id  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  the  re- 
tarded person.  The  success  stories  indicating  the  results  of  intensive 
care  and  developmental  training  of  severel;^  handicapped  and  I'etarded 
childi^en  are  very  encoui^aging.  Tliese  success  stories  make  it  all  worth- 
while. We  are  able  to  see  examples  of  physical  growth  and  of  pei'son- 
ality  develophig  in  a  retarded  person.  I  can  give  you  a  few  examples 
which  are  only  a  few  of  tlie  many  that  are  available. 
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Let  me  fii*st  start  with  Susie  Clark,  who  is  a  6-year-old  severely 
retarded  j^pastic  cerebral  palsied  child.  Susie  was  recently  returned  to 
the  community  from  an  institution,  where  she  was  really  a  helpless 
individual,  unable  to  do  anj-thing  for  herself;  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  eat  or 
to  be  toilet  trained.  She  has  been  in  our  community  program  of  inten- 
sive care  for  6  months.  She  has  received  orthopedic  correction,  physi- 
cal therapy,  speech  correction,  and  language  development. 

She  is  attending  a  public  school  program  which  is  supported  by 
money  from  this  committexi's  act,  EducKation  foi-  the  Handicapped. 
Today,  after  <a  little  over  6  months,  Susie  is  nble  to  push  her  own 
^^'^leelchair  with  her  hands  that  were 'once  considered  too  helpless  to 
be  used  at  all.  She  can  cany  a  cup  and  bi'ing  a  fork  to  her  mouth  and 
does  it  willingly.  She  is  able  to  feed  hersjlf  independently.  She  has  a 
vocabulary  of  ^approximately  oO  words.  She  lias  attended  scliool  every 
day  foT'  the  past  5  months,  except  for  the  time  she  was  in  the  hospital 
receiving  her  corrective  surgery. 

Yesterday  we  placed  Susie  Clark,  who  has  no  .parents,  on  the  avail- 
able for  adoption  list..  I  nm  sure  that  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
Susie  will  jnove  from  intensive  care  with  total  community  support 
within  a  home  for  a  noi'mal  kind  of  life.  ^'  ' 

Another  example  is  little  David  Hughes.  David,  who  is  8  years  old, 
has  spent  all  his  life  except  for  liis  first  year,  in  a  State  institution. 
He  came  to  the  same  intensive  care  program  and  is  taking  advanta^ife 
of  the  same  education  program  for  the  handicapped,  supported  by 
results  of  this  committee's  work.  He  is  now  able  to  operate  his  own 
w^heelchair,  has  become  the  chai'mer  of  the  entire  program,  has  a  large 
vocabulary,  is  able  to  feed  himself,  is  toilet  trained. 

Now  David  and  Susie  are  just  two  examples  of  many.  We  know 
today  through  the  many  demonstration  projects  of  the  jxast  6  years 
that  thb  most  valuable  and  essential  time  to  reach  the  severely  handi- 
capped ch ild  is  in  his  earliest  yeai^s. 

We  know  that  developmental  training  between  the  years  of  2  and  5, 
even  in  la  public  school  pi'ogram,  .pay  off  in  very  ricli  rewards.  We  know 
that  fcho  severely  handicapped  child  needs  assistance  through  ortho- 
pedic correction,  physical  therapy,  all  kinds  of  stimulation,  speech 
development,  and.  with  the  results  of  this  intensive  care  in  a  school 
program  or  in  specialized  programs,  the  individual  child  can  attend 
a  nonnal  school  eventually,  live  with-her  family,  and,  yes,  even  grow 
up  to  be  taxpayers  instead  of  tax  users. 

The  cost  of  a  lifetime  of  'institutional  care  versus  the  cost  of  inten- 
sive care  in  early  childhood  and  beyond,  the  unmeasurable  value  of 
making  a  productive  life  whei-e  once  it  was  doomed  to  institutional 
total  care,  are  seemingly  adequate  reasons  to  justify  the  continued 
support  by  Congress  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act. 

I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being  a  parent  of  a  severely 
retprded  child  who  is  now  a  young  anan,  and  of  being  a  social  worker, 
boti.  within  the  institution  envii'omnent  and  currently  in  the  com- 
munity. In  my  experiences  as  a  volunteer,  I  'have  served  many,  many 
roles,  including  that  of  a  State  president,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retai'ded  Education  Board  of  Directors,  as  well 
as  hi  my  cui-rent  role,  govenimental  affairs  chairman  for  the  national 
association,  and  this  total  oxpoi-ionco  has  helped  me  to  a/pprecia/te  the 
importance  for  society  to  inv!:?i-;r'\  its  i-esponsibility  for  maintaining 
comprehensive  school  services  For  liandicaipped  people. 
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The  urgent  need  to  prevent  the  hopelessness  that  goes  witli  institu- 
tional life  requires  cominitnient  from  all  levels  of  governnient  and 
.from  all  volunteei'S.  Tlie  gains  we  have  made  over  tflie  past  few  years 
ai'e  still  tendei"  and  require  continuing  nourishing  by  Congress.  The 
educational  revemie  shai'ing  proposal  would  seem  to  endanger  this 
essential  area  of  special  need.  Those  concerned  with  State  and  local 
govei'uments,  concerned  ibecause  State  and  local  governments  were  not 
doing  the  job  a  few  years  ago,  tni-ned  to  Congress  fo:-  leadership.  This 
leadershi])  has  developed  and  progi'ams  have  been  moving,  liowever 
slowly. 

To' relinquish  this  responsibility  now  may  cause  considerable  set- 
backs to  special  needs  in  States  whei-e  fhe  need  is  greatest,  the  States 
that  do  not  have  the  soph'istication  to  carry  on  tliese  programs  by 
thomselves.  It  took  many  years  to  get  these  services  developed.  We 
have  <proof  of  their  value. 

This  gi'eat  Nation  of  ours  nuist  not  allow  these  gains  to  be  lost.  Your 
leaderslii])  is  still  i-equii'ed,  if  we  are  to  establish  a  solid  foundation  of 
services  that  will  ])rovide  an  opportunity  foi-  every  cliild,  'including 
those  with  severe  handicaps,  to  reach  liis  maximum  potential. 

Senate  bill  6  repi-esents  legislation  that  wmII  serve  to  encourage  and 
reinforce  States  in  their  efforts  to  de^-elop  mandatoiy  education  pro- 
grams. We  wholeheartc.dy  sn))port  this  legislation  and  feel  it  is  a  very 
desirable  follow^through  for  the  education  for  the  handicapped  legis- 
lation. 

Congress  nnist  continue  to  provide  the  impetus  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
extending  the  Education  for  tlie  Handicapped  Act,  whidli  will  assure 
continued  services  to  a  segment  of  the  population  that  lias  a  desperate 
need.  We  urge  you  to  do  youi*  utmost  to  inci-ease  the  level  of  funds 
under  tliis  act. 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

Jfs.  Lonis  Ravenel,  whom  you  have  alraady  met,  would  like  to  talk 
about  a  very  spex^ial  area  of  services  to  the  mentally  i^tarded. 

Ms.  Ravkxkl.  Senator,  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  I  am  a  mem- 
bei'  of  tlie  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation.  Last  week- 
end we  met  hei-e  in  Washington,  and  I  am  very  excited  about  a  new 
^•enture  which  the  committee  has  designated  as  a  priority  target  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  pi'oblem  T  wish  to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  the  desperate  plight 
of  api)roximate.]y  10,000  to  20,000  children  -wlio  haA^e  mental  retarda- 
tion and  heai'ing  imi)airment  of  such  a  degi-ee  that  they  cannot  be 
sei'ved  by  ti-aditional  programs  for  the  retai'ded  alone  or  for  the  deaf 
alone.  Mental  retardation  and  deafness,  when  present  in  the  same 
child,  create  such  a  devastating  disaibility  that  its  victims  have  a  10 
to  1  cha^nce  of  being  sent  to  a  public  institution  f oi*  the  retai'ded,  rather 
than  to  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

Undei*  the  pi-esent  cii'cumstnnces,  chances  foi*  these  individuals  to 
retui'n  to  the  community  ai-e  vei-y,  vei-y  slim. 

In  keeping  with  President  Nixoirs  goals  to  reduce  tlie  occurrence 
of  mental  I'etardation  by  50  percent  before  the  end  of  the  centuiy  and 
to  return  one-third  of  the  retarded  that  ai-e  now  residing  hi  institu- 
tion.s  back  into  tlie  couuiiunity,  we  on  the  committee  entlmsiastically 
endorsed  an  HEW  supported  national  task  force  on  the  mentally  re- 
tarded deaf  to  develop  new  programs  for  the  seriously  impaired  and 
imderserved  children. 
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The}^  are  a  long  neglected  segment  of  our  population.  Now  I  know 
how  busy  yon  are,  so  I  will  not  tiy  to  review  all  the  recommendations, 
but  I  would  like  to  zero  in  on  one  of  tlie  most  vital  aspects  of  this 
report.  Are  the  mentally  retarded  deaf  going  to  be  properly  served? 

The  task  force  felt  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Federol  Government 
establish  a  national  network  of  exemphiry  demonstration  centers  on 
a  regional  basis.  The  ])roposed  mental  retardation-dpa^  centers  should 
utilize  and  build  on  the  experience  and  the  resources  already  required 
by  the  highly  successful  regional  deaf-blind  centers  and  also  by  the 
100. first  chance  projects,  wliicli  of  course  as  you  know  are  funded 
under  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Act.  These  ceutei-s 
should  also  focus  on  a  full  range  of  interdi.scipliuaiy  services  such  as 
outreach  diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment,  education  and  rehabilitation. 

As  a  parent  of  a  retarded  child  or  handicapped  child,  I  know  that 
the  creation  of  these  programs  would  offer  gi'eat  hope  to  the  mentally 
j'etarded  deaf  and  their  families.  In  my  retarded  son's  class  back  home 
in  Charleston,  S.C.,  theixj  are  two  retarded  deaf  girls.  The  program  is 
adequate  for  the  retarded  child,  but  it  is  grossly  inadequate  for  a 
child  that  is  retarded  and  has  a  severe  hearing  impairment.  Tho^ 
two  little  girls  have  received  no  help  in  developing  any  communicative 
skills  whatsoever.  Consequently,  they  have  no  means  of  communication 
and  are  functioning  far  below  the  level  of  their  capabilities.  Because 
of  the  inappropriate  programing  in  the  early  and  most  formative 
years,  I  feel  that  the  future  for  those  two  little  girls  is  very  grim. 
I  am  sure  they  are  destined  to  a  lifetime  in  an  institution  for  the 
retarded. 

I  am  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a  different  story  if  the  centers 
which  I  had  described  had  been  in  existence  for  thovSe  two  little  girls. 
We  on  the  President's  Committee  of  Mental  Eetardation  are  very 
excited  about  the  potential  of  targeting  in  on  the  needs  of  this  long 
neglected  group  of  children,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  share  our 
enthusiasm. 

I  have  copies  of  the  working  summary  of  the  task  force,  and  I 
believe  your  staff  has  them. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  my  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  retarded  deaf. 

Seniitor  Raxdolph.  Thank  you  very  mucli.  Ms.  Raveuel.  We  will 
want  yoiu'  re])ort  which  you  are  going  to  provide  for  .study  and  for 
n.se  by  the  members  of  tliis  subconnnittee. 

To'  both  of  you  we  are  indebted,  and  I  think  that  Senator  Stafford 
during  my  absence  perhaps  was  formulating  a  question  or  two,  so  will 
you  carry  on? 

•    ROLE  OF  THE  STATES 

^  Senator  Stapfokd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion, ^.hich  I  would  address' to  either  or  both  of  the  ladies,  and  that 
is  what  they  might  conceive  a  State's  role  and  i-esponsibility  to  be  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  children? 

Ms.  CiTARRON.  ^y]\at  the  State's  role  would  be?  Well,  we  feel  that 
the  State  does  have  the  responsibility  of  educating  all  children  regard- 
less of  the  disability.  Unfortunately  when  the  States  had  this  full 
responsibility  prior  to  the  assistance  that  came  through  Congress,  they 
neglected  those  who  needed  the  most  care,  those  whose  care  was  the 
most  costly. 
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For  many,  many  yoai's,  peoples  believed  tliat  tlie  sevei'ely  liaiidi- 
cappcd  iiidiv'uhiiil  could  not  benefit  from  a  formalized  ti*ainin^  pro- 
gram. I  tliink  the  assistance  tliat  lias  come  through  this  act  has  shown 
the.  value  of  intensive  cai  e.  ITowevei*,  the  States  that  have  not  reached 
that  level  of  sophistication  ai-e  going  to  be  the  ones  that  will  not  take, 
advantage  of  revenue  shai'ing  because  the  needs  of  education  arc  so 
intense  in  most  States  that  again  these  people  would  be  left  out.  I  am 
talking  about  the  deaf-retaicled,  the  bliiid-i'otai'ded,  and  I  am  talking 
about  the  sevei'cly  handicap])ed,  the  multi]:)le  handicapped,  and  these 
aie.  the  people  that  the  educi^.tion  foi'  the  handicapped  legislation  lias 
I'cally  helped. 

We  ai"c  beginning  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  this. 

We  have  many  examples,  not  just  the  two  that  I  g*ave,  but  many 
more  where  individuals  have-actually  gi*own  np  to  become  self-sup- 
poi'ting  as  a  lesult  of  intensive  cai'e  given,  even  given  at  a  latei'  time 
than  what  was  desii'ablc.  I  think  at  this  time  tlioiv  needs  to  be  con- 
tinued assistance  on  the  part  of  Congress  toward  the  need  of  these 
\ery  severely  handicapped  individuals. 

Senator  Staitoud.  Thank  you  vciy  much.  I  uppi  eoiate  that  answer. 
Would  you  wish  to  add  to  it  ? ' 

Ms.  Eavkxkl.  No,  that  is  fine. 

Senator  Raxdolimi.  I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Ms.  Ravenel,  for 
your  membership  on  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retainla- 
tion.  Keep  woi'king.  You  said  you  weie  excited  about  it.  That  is  the 
way  we  want  to  be,  too.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sis.  Ravkxkl.  Thank  you  very  niucli. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  the  National  Task  Force  on  Mentally 
Retarded  Deaf  follows :] 
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Working  Summary  of  the  Report  of 
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Mental  retardation  and  deafness »  when  present  in  the  same  individual 
create  such  devastating  disability  that  victims  have  a  10  to  I  chance 
oC  being  sent  to  a  public  residential  institution  for  the  retarded 
rather  than  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  -  and  chances  for  return  of  these 
individuals  to  the  community  are  slim,  under  current  circumstances ► 
Much  of  this  human  wastage  is  avoidable  I    Although  the  problem  is 
complex,  knowledge  gained  during  the  past  decade  in  serving  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded  alone  or  deaf  alone  and  in  serving  the  deaf- 
blind  can  provide  an  excellent  foundation  Cor  creation  of  programs 
which  offer  hope  to  the  mentally  retarded  deaf  (MRD)  and  their  families. 

This  report  is  a  product  of  two  working  conferences  held  at  Airlie 
House,  Warrenton,  Virginia,  on  October  19-2 1>  1972  and 'January  25-28. 
1973,    Participants  in  these  conferences  assembled  as  an  interdisciplinary 
National  Task  Force  on  the  Mentally  Retarded  Deaf  at  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Patricia  Reilly  Hitt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  and 
Field  Services,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare-  The 
conferences  were  cosponsored  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  (NACED)  and  the  Office  of  Mental  Retardation  Coordination  (OMRC) . 
This  report  is  a  distillation  of  far  ranging  discussions  appropriate 
to  such  a  complex  topic-    It  provides  a  series  of  concrete  recommenda- 
tions, most  capable  of  implementation  now,  which  can  enhance  the 
liklihood  that  the  mentally  retarded  deaf  (MRD)  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  a  community  life  from  which  they  are  currently  isolated. 

The  report  restricts  its  concern  to  the  mentally  retarded  deaf  (MRD), 
a  group  of  persons  ve  have  arbitrarily  and  operationally  defined  as 
"having  a  combination  of  mental  retardation  and  hearing  impairment  of 
sufficient  degree  such  that  they  cannot  be  appropriately  served  by 
.traditional  programming  for  the  mentally  retarded  alone  or  the  deaf 
alone;-   iThe  MRD  person  may  have  other  handicapping  conditions-" 

The  precise  number  of  MRD  in  the  United  States  is  not  known,  but 
numerous  studies  already  completed  of  children  enrolled  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  residential  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  justify 
an  estimate  that  10,000  to. 20, 000  children  (age  0  to  20  years)   fit  the 
operational  definition  of  MRD.    More  accurate  data  on  the  number  of 
MRD  can  not  be  obtained  until  full  service  programs  become  available. 

Signiricant  changes  in  a  number  of ^interrelated  areas  contribute  to 
the  timeliness  of  focusing  attention  on  the  MRD.-    These  include:  (1) 
Recognition  of  the  changing  clinical  characteristics  of  handicapped 
children.    Medical  advances  have  improved  prenatal  and  perinatal  care 
resulting  in  higher  survival  rates  among  multihaadicapped  infants, 
and  decreases  in  adventitious  causes  of  single  handicaps,  such  as 
deafness  alone.    Therefore,  the  relative  incidence  of  multihandicapped 
children  to  singly  handicapped  children  is  increasing-     (2)  Progress 
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in  special  education  for  the  singly  handicapped  child  which  can 
provide  starting  tools  for  habilitating  the  multihandicapped.  Increased 
emphasis  on  early  detection  and  intervention,  individualized  instruct- 
tion,  behavior  modification  and  improved  media,  materials  and  technology 
for  the  handicapped  bring  justifiable  new  boldness  and  enthusiasm  for 
working  with  more  severely  impaired 'children.     (3)  Advances  in  audio logy 
resulting  from  primary  audiologic  research  and  the  remarkable  spin  off 
from  the  new  electronics.    Diagnostic  audiology  and  amplification 
already  have  profited  and  will  benefit  increasingly  from  interdisciplinary 
research  on  communications.    The  MRD  who  have  been  particularly  diffi-' 
cult  to  diagnose  and  treat  will  benefit  iir.Tiensely  from  improved  technology. 
(A)  Improved  techniques  and  concepts  for  early  detection  of  the  infant 
av;d  child  with  developmental  delay.     Increased  utilization  of  outreach 
screening  instruments  must  uncover  more  MRD  children  at  -younger  ages 
when  intervention  can  be  most  effective  for  the  child  and  his  family. 
(5)  Changing  community  concepts  of  right  to  treatment  and  educational 
services  for  all.    The  MRD  regularly  have  been  excluded  from  services 
from  which  they  have  so  much  to  gain.    As  these  gross  inequities  become 
identified,  a  just  society  must  take  those  s teps -necessary  for  correction. 

The  MRD,  for  practical  purposes  can  be  located  in  'three  well  efined 
categories  -  each  group  perhaps  less  well  served  than  the  other.  In 
decreasing  order  of  special  service,  they  are; 

1,  MRD  children  in  public  and  private  day  and  residential  schools  or 
classes  for  the  deaf.  By  and  large,  th'is  group  is  receiving  most 
service  in  the  critical  area  of  communication  skills,  but  quality 
and  quaitttty  of  programming  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  has  not 
profited  from  new,  interdisciplinary  technology.  The  MRD  are  the 
last  excepted  and  least  served  in  these  programs,  all  too -often. 

2,  MRD  children  enrolled  in  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Most  of  this  group  (which  contains  the  largest  number  of  idenfi- 
fied  MRD)  live  in  public  residential  facilities  and  as  a  c6nse%. 
quence  of  their  dual  disability  they  frequently  cannot  profit 
even  from  the  meagre  programs  for  the  non-deaf  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  facilities.    Detection  of  a  child  or  young 
adult  living  and  being  misserved  as  mentally  retarded  or  mentally 
disturbed  in  such  facilities,  when  the  only  handicap  originally 
present  was  deafness  is  still  not  a  rare  event.     In  the  press  of 
other  program  needs  for  the  non-deaf  retarded,  the  MRD  currently 
are  tremendously  short  changed  in  MR  facilities. 

3,  MRD  children  who  are  in  no  program.    The  number  of  MRD  children 
receiving  no  service  is  not  known  for  obvious  reasons.  Regular 
experience  in  finding  such  children  when  they  appear  too  late 
for  them  and  their  families  to  profit  fully  from  service  now 
available  is  a  particularly  tragic  event  well  known  to  those 
who  serve  the  urban  and  rural  poor. 
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Recoinmendations 


Rec.  1      An  operational  definition  of  the  multihandicapping 

condition  of  mentally  rettrrded  deaf  (MRD)  which  can  provide 
a  framework  for  program  development  should  be  adopted  now. 
Specifically,  "a  mentally  retarded  deaf  person  is  an  indi-      ■  — 
vidual  who  has  a  combination  of  mental  retardation  and  hear- 
ing impairment • of  sufficient  degree  such  that  he  can  not  be 
appropriately  served  by  traditional  programming  for  the 
mentally  retarded  alone  or  the  deaf  alone."    The  MRD  person 
may  have  other  handicapping  conditions. 

Rec.  2     The  MRD  should  be  designated  as  a  priority  population  for  . 

program  development  by  appropriate  agencies  and  professional 
groups  for  the  coming  year.    This  priority  should  be  established 
.   .         clearly  on  the  basis  of  the  severity  of  the  need  and  -the  timing 
which  provides  unusual  opportunity  -for  rapid  progress  within  the 
framework  of  available  national  resources.    Since  programs  for 
the  MRD  are  essential  in  order  to  achieve  Presidential  goals, 
the  Department  of  HEW  through  PCMR,  the  BE H  and  the  D/DD  and 
with  the  support  of  Congress  should  be  as!;ed  to'  exert  the 
national  governmental  leadership  "neccs'^ary  for  reaching  this 
.    vridely  scattered,  needy  and  silent  population.    The  CEASD, 
NAPRF  and  NASCMRP,  as  organizations  with  existing  service 
responsibilities  for  the  MRD  shoijld  incorporate  program  develop- 
ment for  this  underserved  group  as  an  immediate  priority,  with 
■   support  for  these  efforts  solicited  from  the  organizations  and 
individuals  which  form  the  constituency  of  these  national, 
executive  level  organizations. 

Rec.  -3  Tbe  Federal  government  should  establish  in  FY  ' 74  a  national  • 

network  of  exemplary  demonstration  centers,  distributed  on  a 
regional  basis.    These  centers,  utilizing  the  experience 
acquired  in  the  highly  successful  Regional  Deaf  Blind  Centers 
and  First  Chance  (Handicapped  Childrens  Early  Education  Act)"* 
programs  should  focus  on  a  full  range  of  interdisciplinary 
services :  outreach  identification,  diagnosis ,  evaluation, 

.    .  treatment,  education,  daily  living  and  vocational  training, 

habilitation  and  family  services.    Research,  training  and 
dissemination  components  which  lead  to  replication  of  quality 
programs  for  all  MRD  should  be  included.    These  programs 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  two  major  service  components 
of  the  Departnient  of  HEW,  the  BEH  and  D/DD  to  demonstrate  the  ■ 
synergistic  effects  of  collaborative  programming. 
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Rec.  4      A  broad  program  of  public  education  to  obtain  conmiunity  under- 

"standing,  comrnitment  and  support  for  the  MD  should  be  generated 
through  those  existing  agencies  and  organizations  already  con- 
cerned with  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  deaf.    This  Recommenda- 
'      Cion  is  a  corollary  of  Rec.  2  which  targets  the  MRD  as  a  priority 
group  for  the  coining  year. 


#         #  # 


Legend: 

MRD  -  Mentally  Retarded  Deaf 

HEW  -  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
NACED  -  National  Advisory  Cotmnittee  on'  Education  of  Deaf 
OMRS  -  Office  of  Mental  Ketafdation  Coordination 
PCMR  -  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
BEH  -  Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
D/DD  -  Division  o£  Developmental  Disabilities 

CEASD  -  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
NA?PRR  -  National  Association  of  Superinteridents  of  Public  Residential 

Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  . 
NASCMRD  -  National  Association  of  Coordinators  of  State  Programs  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded 


Prepared  by;  Louis^  Z.  Cooper,  H.D.,  and 
John  W.  Helcher,  Chairman 
Task  Force  on  the  Mentally  Retarded  Deaf 

3/17/73 
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Senator  Rakdolvh.  Wc  woro  to  liavo  had  tlio  testimony  this  inornin^^ 
of  Monsignor  Hourihan.  I  know  Senator  Williams  liad  anticipated 
seeing-  the  monsignor  and  all  oi:  us  wore  gouv^  to  be  helped  by  his 
testimony.  Bat  he  has  sent  a  telegram  which  indicates  his  desire  to 
be  helpful  and  that  telegram  without  objection  will  be  used  as  a  part 
of  tile  record  of  tlie  hearing  today.  ,  . 

[Telegram  referred  to  follows:]  ■ 
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Senator  ]?axdolph.  Our  next  Avitness  is  Dick  DoAvIinp:,  Director 
of  Governmental  Affairs.  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association, 
Bethesda,  ^Id.  Dick,  identify  yourself,  and  I  believe  IMs.  Jones  is 
here  to  actually  tell  the  story. 

STATEMENT  OF  DICK  BOWLING,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  SHIRLEY  A.  JONES, 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF,  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS  PROGRAM,  AMERICAN 
SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  DowLiXG.  Thaidv  you  very  much.  I  am  Dick  Dowling,  Associate 
Secretary  of  the  Amei'ioan  Speech"  and  Hearing  Association,  Avhich 
is  the  national  professional  and  scientific  association  of  some  15,000 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  nationAvide. 

Our  association  and  membership  are  most  gi-ateful  for  your  spon- 
sorship. Senator  Randolph,  and  yours.  Senator  Staffoi'd,  of  S.  896, 
and  for  the  sponsorship  of  the  rest  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
handicapped. 

Ms.  Shirley  Jones  is  liere  today,  to  testify  our  general  support  for 
S.  860.  We  have  a  foi*maI  statement,  which  we  hope  will  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Senator  EAxnoLrii.  We  will  include  that  in  the  record  as  if  given. 

[The  statement  referred  to  was  not  made  available  in  time  for  in- 
clusion in  the  recoi'd  at  tiine  of  printing.] 

Mr.  Dowling.  Thank  you,  sir.  Ms.  Jones  is  a  professional  staff 
member  of  our  public  schools  program,  and  until  recently  was  involved 
in  the  speech  correction  activities  of  the  Baltimore  City  public  schools. 
Let  me  present  Shirley  Jones. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you.  I  would  Mke  to  focus  my  remarks  on  S. 
869  on  what  this  could  mean  to  local  school  districts  who  must  deal 
with  those  children  who  have  speech,  hearing,  and  language  problems. 
It  is  a  noble  goal  of  the  Bureau  to  develop  full  services  for  the  handi- 
capped by  1980.  We  are  particularly  concerned  with  peer  groups  of 
exceptional  children. 

The  first  is  those  with  language  impairments.  This  group  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  current  or  proposed  laws.  As  we  have  indi- 
cated in  our  prepared  statement,  tliese  are  children  who  have  severe 
problems  in  imderstanding  spoken  language,  read  language,  or  written 
language,  and  expressing  themselves  through  any  of  these  avenues  of 
communication. 

.  These  children  are  not,  however,  either  liearing  impaired,  mentally 
retarded  or  severely  or  emotionally  disturbed. 

We  are  concerned,  too,  with  the  needs  of  those  children  who  do 
have  impaired  heariiig.  We  think  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  preschool 
programs  for  them.  These  children  too  liave  the  right  to  read,  but 
unless  they  receive  training  early,  early  identification  of  their  prob- 
lems, then  their  language  deficiencies  will  prevent  them  from  academic 
achievement. 

Mandatory  services  legislation  in  a  number  of  States  recognizes 
the  urgency  and  legal  rights  of  these  children  for  services,  and  when 
we  have  a  State  law  that  says  we  have  to  begiir  to  look  at  the  needs  of 
children  from  birth  to  age  21  or  over,  then  what  are  the  kinds  of  things 
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\vc  need  to  do.  We  will  need  consultation  services,  leadei'ship  person- 
nel, demonstration  projects,  to  develop  exemplary  services.  Bui-ean 
help  we  feel  will  be  vital  to  meet  these  i-equibites. 

In  Baltimore  City  oui-  needs  are  great.  We  have  documented  that, 
less  than  half  of  the  children  that  we  have  identified  as  needing  services 
arc  actually  receiving  them.  Tiiis  is  due  to  the  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  to  a  fairly  low  priority  that  has  ben  set  for  the.  Iiandicapped 
and  tile  total  educational  planning. 

We  can  cite  rather  dramatic  instances  where  children  m  our  services 
programs  have  shown  improvement.  When  children  improve  it  is 
because  of  the  haixl  dedicated  work  of  the  training  professionals. 
Training  pi'ograms  have  been  substantially  operated  tlii-ough  Bureau 
efforts,  in  coopoi-ation  with  associations  like  ours,  and  miiversitics  and 
colleges  who  supply  our  pei-sonnel.  Special  contimiing  education  serv- 
ice institutes  in  Maiyland  have  been  held,  as  a  result  of  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Bureau. 

I  Avas  able  to  observe  changes  in  tlie  skill  level  of  our  staff,  as  a 
dii*ect  result  of  t.iese  opportunities.  One  of  the  most  exciting  projects 
that  the -State  ueveloped  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  Avas  an  in- 
struction television  sei'ies  aimed  at  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
help  them  to  identify  those  children  who  might  have  special  needs 
ancl  to  begin  to  help  them  in  the  regulai*  classroom  and  cooperate  more 
with  resoui'ce  personnel. 

We  have  been  also  using  information  to  upgrade  our  programs 
which  would  not  have  been  available  to  us  in  many  instances  without 
the  direct  snppoi't  of  the  Bureau  in  approving  the  jPunding  of  researcJi 
and  demonstration  projects. 

We  have  expei'icnced  failures  as  well  in  developing  comprehensive 
services  for  some' children  in  Baltimore  City,  and  these  must  ahvays 
cause  us  concei*n.  We  have  not  fallen  into  the  ti*ap  of  blaming  the 
victim,  however.  AAHiiere  we  have  failed,  we  realize  that  the  fault  was 
ouj-s,  as  pj-ofessionals,  for  not  having  the  kind  of  programs  children 
needed  or  not  reaching  them  early  enough. 

The  awesome,  numbers  of  chikfren  in  one  city  alone  over  4,000  tliat 
we  have  identified — point  to  the  need  for  continued  and  increased 
eriorts  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  We  feel  that  the  designation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  as  the  agency  specifi- 
cally charged  with  program  stimulation,  developmen'  and  monitoring 
is  needed  to  assure  adequate  service  for  tlie  haJidicapped. 

We  think  this  is  fully  appropriate  to  have  a  designated  agency 
because  staff  is  available  there  who  have  specialized  training  ancl 
knoAvledge  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

The  cost  involved  in  planning,  research  efforts  and  piogram  to 
ameliorate  handicapped  conditions  in  children  will  be  much  less  than 
the  eventual  cost  to  the  public  of  supporting  handicapped  adults  who 
may  not  ever  be  fully  achieving,  contributing  members  of  our  society 
because  they  did  not  receive  tlie  services  they  iieeded, 
,  Thank  you. 

Senator  Raxdolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jones.  TJiank  yon, 
Mr.  Dowling. 

Ms.  Jones,  I  am  wondering  if  there  have- been  changes  in  the  tcacliei* 
training  programs  through  the  past  few  years? 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes.  We.  know  that  thei*c  have  been.  For  example,  in 
our  field  we  are  turning  out  moi*e  people  v/lio  ai'c  ti-aincd  at  the 
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master's  level  or  at  the  equivalent  master's  level.  ^^Hiile  we  feci  that 
a  degree  does  not  ahvays  insure  quality  services,  we  feel  that  the 
chances  are  these  people  being  able  to  provide  higher  level  training 
is  increased  when  they  have  had  an  extended  preparation  progi'am. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  just  adopted  the  master's  level  as  a  mini- 
mum degree  for  certification  for  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists, 
and  this  pattern  sceru-;  to  be  a  trend  in  a  number  of  other  States. 
Senator  Kaxdolpk.  Senator  Stalford,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

EoLE  OF  THE  States 

Senator  Stafford.  I  have  just  one,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  that  is  the 
same  one  I  asked  of  the  two  earlier  witnesses. 

If  Ms.  Jones  or  the  gentleman  with  her  cares  to  comment  on  what 
you  might  consider  to  be  the  State's  role  and  responsibility  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children? 

Mr,  DowLixG.  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  the  Association's  posi- 
tion would  be  that,  ideally,  the  States  should  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility. They  have  traditionally  been  viewed  as  primarily  responsible 
for  delivei'ing  educational  sci'vices  and  special  education  services  as 
well.  But  I  think  the  lesson  is  written  in  rather  large  type,  at  least 
insofar  as  special  education  is  concerned,  that  they  have  failed  that 
responsibility.  There  are  people,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  John  C.  Pittengcr,  and  others  throughout, 
the  States  who  are  forcsightful  and  leaders  in  hc]]Ding  special  educa- 
tion make  it  on  the  State  level.  But  the  multiplicity  of  special -education 
suits  at  the  State  level  indicates  clearly  that  there  aren't  G":ough  such 
leaders  to  entrust  States  to  the  extent  we  might  like.  I  am  afraid  we 
have  still  to  depend  on  the  Federal  Government  for  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  the  needs  and  solving  the  problems 'of  handi- 
capped people — at  least  until  we  can  be  sure  that  they  begin  receiving 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

Ms,  JoxES.  We  are  currently  involved  in  analyzing  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  all  States  and  territories  and  ])ossessions,  regarding  de- 
livery of  services  to  children  with  connnunicative  handicaps.  Follow- 
ing our  analysis  of  these  laws,  we  hope  to  train  a  corps  of  people  to 
go  into  the  States  and  persuade  them  to  make  necessary  changes  to 
support  comprehensive  services  for  the  educationally  handicapped. 

So  we  do  see  the  need  for  working  actively  to  help  the  States  in  their 
efforts  to  improve.  . 

Senator*  Staefoud.  Thank  you  very  muoh. 

Senator  Raxdolpii.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Dowling. 

We  come  to  the  end  of — may  I  say  in  thinking  of  a  song  that  not 
many  in  the  room  would  remember — the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  "WHien 
you  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect  day,  you  sit  alone  with  your  thoughts; 
those  are  the  words  to  that  old  song. 

What  you  have  said  will  continue  to  be  in  our  thoughts.  Our  series 
of  current  hearings  liave  rim  well  into  days,  2  whole  days  and  a 
half  day.  We  have  had  the  help  of  some  30  ))lns  witnesses,  and  we 
believe  we  are  having  from  those  witnesses  the  underpinning,  the 
girdnig  which  is  neccssaiy  to  move  forward  in  these  areas  of  legislation. 

Av  this  time  I  order  printed  in  the  record  all  statements  and  other 
pertinent  material  submitted  by  persons  unable  to  attend  this  hearing. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record :] 
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MODEL  JECONDARY  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF 


29  March  1975 


GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

KENDALL  GREEN.  WASHINGTON.  O.C.  30002 


The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph 
United  States  Senate 
Now  Senate  Office  Building,  R  5215 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator: 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  it  was  definitely  a  pleasure  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  last  Friday,  March  23rd, 
at  the  hearing  to  extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.    I  appreci- 
ated very  much  your  invitation  to  appear  before  your  committee. 

Although  I  wanted  to  respond  to  Senator  Stafford's  statement  concern- 
ing my  discussion  of  the  Administration's  intention  to  initiate  an  education 
revenue-sharing  plan,  the  opportunity  did  not  present  itself.    I  will  agree 
with  his  contention  that  administrators  at  the  state  level  are  sympathetic  to 
and  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  population.    The  overriding 
problem,  however,  is  that  of  scale  which  very  often  escalates  the  cost  of 
educating  handicapped  children  beyond  the  state's  financial  capability. 

According  to  the  data  supplied  by  Se:retary  Casper  Weinberger  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  State 
of  Vermont  is  currently  receiving  $916,000  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
children  under  Part  B,  EHA,  P.L.  89-313;  ESEA,  Title  III;  and  Vocational 
Education.    Under  the  revenue  sharing  plan  this  will  be  reduced  to  $356,000. 
This  change,  I  assume,  is  because  each  program  now  has  a  minimum  level  of 
funding  for  each  state.    In  general,  the  larger  state  will  receive  increased 
funding  while  the  smaller  states  stand  to  lose  ground  under  the  revenue 
sharing  plan.    For  example,  the  same  data  shows  that  California  now  receives 
$9,909,000  under  the  current  programs  and  will  receive  $15,213,000  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  under  the  revenue  sharing  plan.    Further,  the 
data  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  indicate  that  the  amounts  now  re- 
ceived by  28  states  will  be  reduced  under  the  revenue  sharing  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Vermont  seem  at  first  reading 
to  be  the  major  losers.    District  of  Columbia  loses  $602,000  and  Vermont 
$560,000.    The  reductions  tend  to  hit  the  smaller  states  the  hardest  although 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  also  have  minimal  reductions. 
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Page  Two 

The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph 


In  addition  to  the  absolute  monies  coming  into  a  State,  the  shift 
in  monies  going  to  state  supported  programs,  i.e.  P.L.  89-313,  will  be 
drastically  changed  under  revenue  sharing.    These  monies  are  generally 
directed  towards  state  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  retarded. 
The  Austine  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vermont  currently  gets  about  $400 
per  child  in  average  daily  attendance.    There  is  no  assurance  under 
revenue  sharing  that  they  will  remain  at  this  level  since  these  funds 
currently  make  up  40%  of  the  total  monies  going  to  the  State  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  made  the  remarks  in  my  tt^timony 
expressing  my  concern  for  the  handicapped  and  especially  che  deaf  under 
revenue  sharing.    The  concepts  behind  revenue  sharing  are  good,  however, 
careful  examination  of  the  present  programs  and  the  consequences  of 
major  changes  should  be  studied. 

As  a  representative  of  the  constituency  that  will  be  affected  by 
this  pending  legislation,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  ensure  its  passage.    Also,  if  at  all  possible,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest the  inclusion  of  this  letter  in  the  Records  along  with  the 
testimonies  given  at  the  hearings  of  March  23rd. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  at 
your  service. 


Very  sincerely. 


Victor  H.  Galloway,  Director 
Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 


VHG/ge 

cc:    Senator  Robert  Stafford 
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Resolution  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Division 
or  Children  With  Learning  Disabilities  and  published  in  the  CEC 
DCLD  Newsletter  in  the  summer  of  1972: 


Whereas  the  appropriations  for  implementing  the  intent  of  P.l.  91-250- 
VI-G,  "Special  Programs  for  Children  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities," 
while  extremely  meager  as  compared  to  the  authorizations,  at  least 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  cooperative  effort  between  BEH-USOE,  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  non-profit  private  institutions,  and 
national  and  state  parent  and  community  groups  to  implement  some  of  the 
intent  of  the  legislation,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Division  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities  goes  on  record  as  urging  BEM-USOE,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  implement  the  full  intent  of  that  law,  by 
introducing  legislation  which  will  provide  for  a  continuous  authorization 
and  appropriation  not  less  than  $31  million  f^f  each  fiscal  year  for  at 
least  5  years,  beginning  July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1978. 

End  of  Resolution. 
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AUR/LAWP  ASSOCJATJOU  ^o/i  CHUPREW  iiuXii  LEAR.VIWG  DISABILITIES 
320  Maryland  National  Bank  Bldg./  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202 


PRS3ENTED  TO  THE  COI.'u.'.ITTES  Oil  LABOR  AJID  .PUBLIC  V/ELPARE 
by  Mrs.  Joan  M.  Rupp 

Mr.  Chairman: 

As  a  member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the  national 
Associ.ition  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  as  President  of 
the  Llaryland  As s*o elation  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  as 
a  'parent  and  as  an  educator,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  testi- 
mony. 

V/hile  Senator  Gravel's  intentions  are  appreciated,  several  concerns 
need  to  be  voiced: 

1:     As  Senator  Gravel  points  out , in  his  own  testimony,  teachers  are 
not  being  prepared  to  identify  children  v/ho  have  learning  disa- 
bilities.    Screening  is  a  process  requiring  a  certain  degree  of 
teacher  preparedness,  in  which  a  large  number  of  children  are 
evaluated  (not  individually,  and  not  by  means  of  a  singular 
evaluatory  tool)  to  identify  children  with  potential  or  exis- 
tent learning  disabilities.    This  process,   operating  within 
some  school  syste.Tis  throughout  the'  country,  is  effected  by  a 
multi-disciplinary  staff  at    the  pre-school  level,  and  is  ef- 
fected primarily  by  the  classroom  teacher  at  the  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  2  level. 

Senator  Gravel's  bill  would  •"provide  teachers  with  "screening 
devices".     However,  the  simple  provision  to  a  teacher  of  a 
screening  device  does  not  insure  that  the  teacher  can  effective- 
ly utilize  that  device.     T^Iuch  more  than  a  screening  device  is 
needed  to  achieve  cognizant accurate ,  knov/ledgeable  identifica- 
'  tion  of  children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  funds  for  learning  abilities 
education  for  students  majoring  in  Early  Childhood  and  Eleme'n- 
tary  Education  at  the  college  level?    It  is  necessary  that  a 
teacher  be  aware  of  learning  abilities,,  accompanying  disabilities 
and  the  symptoms  thereof  before  accurate  identification  of  child- 
ren with  learning  disabilities  can  occur. 

2:    Senator  Gravel's  provision  to  provide  for  a  screening  program 
for  administration  to'  schoolchildren  prior  to  their  entrance  in- 
to the  third  grade  is  commendable.    However,  the  use  of  a  screen- 
ing device  such  as  is  called  for  in  the  bill  presents  the  danger 
of  the  mislabeling  of  children,  because  of  the  'imperfections  of 
such  devices.    A  variety  of  screening  measures  (generally  known 
to  educators  as  an.  "early  identification  program"  or  an  "early 
detection  prografn")  directed  by  xhe  teacher  are  more  likely  to 
achieve  correct  cvaiuiition  of  children's  learning  difficulties, 
than  the  use  of  a  device. 

3:     Another  point  of  concern  lies  in  the  area  of  remediation.  V/ould 
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a  screening  device  provide  any  opportunity  for  direction  or 
implementation  of  a  remediation  proeran  for  children  identi- 
fied as  having  learning  dioabilities?    Identification  programs 
now  in  operation  are  universally  paired  with  remediation ^pro- 
grams, v.'hich  offer  remedial  intervention  individualised  to  the 
needs  of  children  according  to  the  results  of  identification 
processes.     Unless  remedial  intervention  is  provided  for,  iden- 
tification of  children  v/ith  learning  disabilities  is  both 
pointless  and  hazardous  to  the  well-being  of  the. children  who 
are  identified. 


For  a  detailed  description  of  early  identification  and i remediation,  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  attached  report  entitled  "Karly  Identifi- 
cation and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities"  be  referred  to.  The 
report  will  serve  to  indicate  the  critical  need  for  legislation  designed 
to  -make  funds  available  for  comprehensive  identification  and  remediation 
programs.     However,  considerable  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  any 
such  legislation  provide  soecific  guidelines  for  well-balanced  programs. 

In  summary,  once  again,  Senator  Gravel's  efforts  are  very  much  appreciated. 


WIACLD 

1973 
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320  Maryland  National  Bank  Bldg"?/  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202 


EARLY  IDENTIFICATION  AND  REr.lEDIATIOH  OF  LBARIJING  DISABILITIES 

This  report  presents  facts  relevant 
to  early  identification  and  remedi- 
ation, the  needs  of  such  programs  , 
and  current  developments  involving 
early  identification  and  remedia- 
tion   programs    and  efforts, 

DEFINITION  OF  TSR.MS 

Learn inr:  Disr.bility :  The  teriTis  learning  disabilities,  learning  problems, 
learning  difficulties  and  learning  disorders  are  used  intercha.ngeably , 
and  shall  be  considered  to  be  synony.-nous .  Learning  disability  refers  to: 

1)  children  v/ho  have  educationally  significant  discrepancies  among  their 
sensory-notor ,  perceptual,  cognitive,  acadeinic,  or  related  developmen- 
tal levels  v;hich  interfere  v/ith  the  perfornance  of  educational  tacks; 

2)  who  mr.y  or  niay  not  shov;  demonstrable  deviation  in  central  nervous  sys- 
tem f unctionaing ;  and 

3)  whose  disability  is  not  secondary  to  general  mental  retardation,  sen- 
sory deprivation,  or  serious  emotional  disturbance. 

ScrceninFc:     A  process  by  which  large  numbers  of  children  are  evaluated 
informally  (not  individually  and  not  by  a  singular  eva.luatory  tool)  to 
identify  children  v.ith  potential  or  e:-:istvint  learning  disabilities.  This 
process  generally  includes  a  multi-disciplinary  staff  at  the  pre-school 
level,  and  is  effected  primarily  by  the  classroom  teacher. in  grades  Kin- 
dergarten through  grade  2. 

Identification :     Synonymous  v/ith  Screening. 

Remediation :     A  process  by  v.-hich  educational  tasks  and  activities  are 
engaged  in  by  children  identified  as  having  or  possibly  having  learning 
disabilities.     Such  tasks  and  activities  are  designed  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  children  develop  skills  and  concepts  in  v,hich  they  are 
disabled,  or  appear  to  be  disabled. 

•Early  Detection  and  Intervention :  Synonymous'  v;ith  Early  Identification 
and  Remediation. 


THE  NEEDS  •  ■ 

•  Teacher  training  at  the  college  pre-graduate  level; 

•  In-service  training  opportunities  for  teachers  and  other  professionals; 
*  •  Diag^nostic  fascilities;  ♦ 

•  Therapeutic  fascilities,  both  educational  and  medical; 

•  Counseling  services;  and 

•  School  early  identification  and  remediation  programs. 

Teacher  C'rainir.n'    The  inraeaiate  development  of  educational  px'ograms  at 
the  college  level  for  the  purpose  of  educating  prospective  teachers  is 
-■"•i  necessary.     Such  training  should  include  .the  study  of  learning  abiiii:ies, 

learning  disabilities,  and  techniques  for  the  identification  and  remedia- 
tion of  learning  disabilities  in  the  regular  clasciroon.     ALL  prospective 
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teachers,   including  Special  Education  students,  Sle:7)cntary  Education 
students  and  See ondary  ildueat ion  students  should  be  required  to  include 
the  above-rnentioncd  training  in  their  decree  pro^ran. 

In-Serviee  traininr  for  Toaehers  and  other  nrofOKSionals :  .'t  this  ti:ne, 
very  fev/  teachers  have  had  AJY  training  or  pre;)aration  i'or  identifyiiic 
learning  disability  children  in  their  elassroons.    Supportive  perconr.cl 
such  as  psychologists,  reading  and  speech  diagnosticians  and  re.nouree 
teachers  are  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,   insufficiently  av/are  of 
proper  diagnostic  techniqucE  for  identifying  children  with  lofirning  dis:i- 
bilities  or  diagnosing  the  specific  disabilities  of  children  referred  to 
them. 

Therefore,  in-service  training  for  ALL  SLE.'.IE'JTAHY  TEACHERS  a:jD  DIAGIIOSTI- 
CIAITS  is  the  FIRST  AliD  .V.OST  MKCESSAHY  step  to  be  taken  by  any  school  sys- 
tem toward  meeting  the  needs  of  learning  disability  children. 

For  school  sjstCAs  not  yet  rcridy  to  iaplcinent  c^n  earl^  identification  j',nd 
remediation  program,  a  series  of  in-service  v/orkshopji  for  .school  staff 
should  be  conGidcred,     ?o a c h e r  a-.v;i re n o r alor.c  can  i:iarV:cdly  incrGi\i3C  a 
learning  disabled  child's  chcinces  ror  iiriprovencnt ,  because  awarenojis  alone 
e n c 0 u r a n c E .  i: n i e r t a n (1  j n "  -  and  the  vast  lack  of  undci'staricling  faeed  by 
learning  dii;abiiii;y  c:;iidren  in  c lassrooms  today  is  the  single  greatest 
problem  to  be  overcome. 

In-service  training  v;ould  do  much  to  lessen  to  rate  of  school  failure  of 
learning  dis::bility  c/.ildren,   in  that  there  are  .^any  ;vays  in -which  a 
knov/ledgeable  teacher  can  assist  a  learning  disability  child  ineasurably 
within  the  regular  claEsroom. 

School  Pilarly  Identification  and  Roncdiation  Programs:     Screening  foj'.idcn-^^ 
tification  of  chilcrcn  v.'ith  Iorirn:ng  disc;L:iIi^ios  in  the  regular  c!^^C£roon 
or  at  the  nrc-school  level  need  no.t  .be , ..  in  fact  should  not  be,  a  highly 
formalised' proce ss,     Administration  of  a  single  standardized  test  or  device 
is- not  an  adequate  means  of  identification.     Informal  screening  over  a 
period  of  tine  provides  ir.o  "caas  for  identification  v/ith  a  nir.i.'niir:  ri::>:  oi' 
error.     Such  a- prograri  v.-ould  begin  at  the  pre-schobl  level. during  Kinder- 
garten registration  in  the  Spring  preceding  Fall  entrance.    The  program 
Y/ould  continue  by  neans  of  a  cvirricu'liim-bascd  cvaluatory  process'  in  )!i:i- 
dergarten  through  the  second  grade.     The  :;iajor  ele^Tients  oi  the  prog  rani 
might  include : 

Pre-school_level   SPRING  REG ISTRATICIJ  OF  KIITDERGAHTE:;  STUDE:;TS 

, (screening)  Evaluation  in  areas  of: 

Visual  acuity 

Visual  processing 

Auditory  acuity( hearing) 

Auditory  processing  (perception) 

Language  development 

I.'jotor  development 

Wedieal  and  dental  records 

Parent  conference  (child's  history) 

staff:  teachers  and  diagnosticians  appropri- 
ately \ rained  in  evaluate ry  xe c hn i quo s 
for  the  abcve-men^ioned  areas, 

^(coordinator :  responsible  for  drav.'ing 
together  all  inforr.aticn  gathered  on 
each  child* 
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Kindergarten^through_  Kindergarten 

Grade^  2  ievel^  1)  curriculixni-based  activities  for  all 

7  '^AZJI^Z^Z^ZiZJ^  ~JZa  ~      .  pupils,  emphasizing  the  use  of  visual, 

(  Identification     and.  auditory  aAd  motor  abilities:  for  the 

Remediation)  purpose  of  serving  as-  developmental 

tasks  and  as  a  means  of  identifying 
those  children  with  difficulties. 

2)  additional  curriculum-based  tasks  and 
acTivitie's  for  those  children  who  were 
identified  durln/;  Kindergarten  Recistra- 
tlon  OR  during  the  Kindcrrarten  year  as 

■  having  possible  or  actual  learning  disa- 
bilities.   These  additional  activities 
should  be  assigned  to  children  according 
to  their  indic«ited  areas  of  need. 

3)  Wherever  possible,  a  resource^  teacher' 
should  be'  available  to  Vi'ork  with  indi- 
vidual children  and  th^^  teacher  as  needed. 

4)  Periodic  evaluations  (such  as  in  the 
fom.of  check-off  sheets)  for  the  pur- 

•  pose  of  evaluating  progress,  changes, 

or  lack  of  progress. 

5)  Recommendations  for  individualized  eval- 
c   uation  (by  a  diagnostician  or  outside 

, agency)  when  indicated. 

Staff:  teachers  trained  (in-service)  to  conduct  the  program; 

resource  personnel:    learning  diagnostician  (capable  of 
*  evaluating  a  child's  abilities  in 

visual,  auditory  and* motor  functioning;) 

academic  diagnostician: (capable  of 
ascertaining  mental  abilities  and  aca- 
demic achievement  and  deficiency  levels; 

language  diagnosiician  (capable  of 
evaluating  speech  and  related  language 
disorders;) 

resource  teacher:  (  capable  of  providing 
'  remedial  therapy  in  perceptual, 'motor, 
and  academic  areas,  and  of  providing 
assistance  to  the  classroom  teacher.) 


Diagnostic  Fascilities:    The  most  appropriate  means  of  meeting  this  need 
SB  the  establishment  of  Regional  Child  Development  Centers.    The  staff  of 
such  a  center  v/ould  necessarily  include  the  following:  ;  pediatrician, 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  neurologist,  orthopedist,  optometrist,  opthal- 
,  mologist,  audiometrist,  language  therapist,  occupational  therapist,  aca- 
demic diagnostician  and  a  team  counselor. 

While  the  diagnostic  functions  of  nany  of  the  above-r*.entioned^.^i-o  ■^.i'lf- 
explanatory,  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  acadeti.lc  dj^gnosti- 
cian  and  the  team  counselor.    The  academic  diagnosticiaui  is  aeen  as  being 
provided  by  the  school  system,  and  shall  serve  as  the  laison  to  the  school. 
The  team  counselor  would  serve  the  crucial  function  of  coordinating  all 
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Diagnostic . . ,  cont'd... 

diagnoses,  tind  interpreting  the  eonposite  diaf^noj:is  to  the  parent  and 
ft-ini ly  phytic ir'iii,  as  well  as  the  actide:nic  diacnoctician.     It  is  worth 
notinc  that  nost  available  tcain  di^c^^o-'^'tie  fascilitics  (and  there  are 
few  Ox  these)  lack  cohesive  f ollov;-throu£;h  to  those  v/ho  must  live  and, 
work  with  the  child.     This  lack  frequently  nullifies  to  a  great  degree 
the  effectiveness  of  the  dia£;nosiD. 

Regional  Child  Development  Centers  would  bo  adniinistered  most  suitably 
under  the  State  Department  of  h'ealth  and  cental  Hygiene. 

Theraneutie  fascllities :    Certain  ciagnoses  v/ould  call  for  prescriptive 
therapy  be  vc5nci  the  aui  Li  ties  of  school  personnel .     Such  therapy  v;ould 
best  be  offered  at  Regional  Child  Ijevelopment  Centers,  and  ;night  in- 
clude: language  therapy,  physical  therapy,  notor  therapy,  visual  thera- 
py," and  in  severe  instances  acadc;aic  therapy  in  snail  groups.     In  addi- 
tion, year-round  recreational  progra.Ts  should  be  made  avai io.ble  to 
learning  disability  children  v.ho  have  special  physical  development  needs. 

Counsel inr  Services:     *.'any  learnin;^  disability  children  need,  at  one  time 
or  another,   J:omo  lorm  of  :;iental  health  services.     Regional  Child  Develop- 
ment Centers  v;ould  best  serve  this  need  by  offering  individual  and  group 
counseling  oiiportiinities  under  the  direction  of  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists and  related  prof  ctjsionals .  Counseling  for  parents  and  fa.:;:^ily  mem- 
bers of  children  v/ith  learning  disabilities  would  be  included  in  this 
area  of  service. 


CUHRKUT  d:^7KL0?::j::JT3  V/hat  is  being  done     •  Implications 

Vfhat  i_n  beinr  done: 

Burton  L.  '.Vhite,   director  of  the  ?re-School  Project,   Laboratory  of  Human 
Development,  Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard  University  writes 
that  "current  prof e.'.sionnl  neglect  of  the  first  six  years(oX  life)  is  a 
serious  disoervice  to  most  chi' dren, • including  many  we  consider  perfect- 
ly 'normal*."    The  state  of  California  is  presently  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  problem  by  considering  the  California  Plan,  which -calls  for 
restructuring  the  •!  thrcvigh  2  school  program  so  that  the  individual  needs 
of  children  can  be  met,  rind  calls  for  optional  inclusion  of  four  year"' 
olds  into  the  school  program,  in  the  form  of  a  developmen tally  oriented 
program . 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  begun  a  project  entitled  The  Illinois  Program 
for  Screening  for  Learning  Disabilities,   involving  a  total  of  75*000 
primary  level  children..    The  program  includes  in-service  workshops  for 
primary  level  teachers. 

The  Seattle  Public  Schools  in  the  state  of  V/ashington  ar^  nearing  com- 
pletion on  introduction  oi  perceptual  training  in  its  ninety  1rst  grade 
classrooms.    The  Rationale  of  Seattle's  Early  Identification  and  Remedi- 
ation Program  for  1972  -  1973  states  in  part  that"  Barly  Identification 
and  proper  remediation  viithin  a  regular  calssroom  setting  will  alleviate 
many  potential  learning  problems  before  they  become  aggravated  by  suc- 
cessive yenrs  of  fa i lure." 

The  S.k'Okie,  Illinois,  Sc'l'joI  District  is  rogistcri::^-  ana  scrce::ing  three 
and  four  year  olds  for  the  pui'pose  of  identifying  children  with  possible 
learning  and  speech  problems. 

In  the  Anchorage  iJorough  School  District  of  Alaska,  a  Child  Service 
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Demonstration  Program  has  begun,  directed  toward  Kindergarten  and 
first  grade  children.     The  project  provides  for  identification  of  " 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities.     Included  in  the  pro- 
ject are  diagnostic  prescriptive  classrooms,  a  developmental  first 
grade  program  for  mildly  learning  disabled  .children,  and  in-service 
training  far  regular  classroom  teachers. 

While  come  learning  disabled  children  have  no  special  madical  or  social 
needs,   all  learning  disability  children  have  one  common  need  -  the  need 
for  responsible  education  based  on  an  underst£inding  of  the  nature  of 
their  disabilities  and  on  the  recognition  of  those  disabilities* 

For  this  reason,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  states  that  the 
need  for  Early  Identification  (early  screening)  "is  it-s  primary  concern 
this  year.     The  Council  points  out  that  Early  Screening* not  only'  is 
beneficial  to  learning  disabled  children,  but  also  co  those  children 
who' have  .undetected„spe.ech,  hearing  and  vision  problems. 

The  ^*aryl.^nd  Governor's  Commission  on  Dyslexia  (  1972)  has  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  an  immediate  "crash  program"  to  "properly  educate"  the  • 
estimated  150,000  dyslexic  children  in  .*.!aryland  be  initiated.  This 
clearly  indicates  the  Commission's  recognition  of  the  present  instruction- 
al inadequacies  faced  by  dyslexic  children  alone  (most  of  whom  are  in 
regular  classrooms,  where  their  problem  is  neither  understood  nor  dealt 
with.) 

The  Commission  further  recommended  that  local  Education  A^^enciec  recon- 
sider their  staff  allocations  to  place  more  teachers  in  the  area  of  iden- 
tification and  remediation  programs,   and  that  efficient  use  should  be 
made  of  para-professionals  and  Volunteer  assistance. 

A  few  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  are  now  offering 
graduate  degree  programs  in  Learning  Disabilities.     Others  are  offering 
graduate  level  courses  in  Learning  Disabilities  within  a  Special  Educa- 
tion degree  program.    J-lore  of  these  programs  and  courses  are  needed,  along 
with  courses  for  undergraduates  as  previously  mentioned. 

Implications ;  Consider  the  cost  to  the  individual  child  who  is  learning 
disabled,  but  who  is  not  receiving  cdu'cat'ion  appropriate  to  his  needs. 
These  children  often  develop  emotional  problems  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
ability.    Social  and  adjustment  problems  then  often  lead  to  greater  prob- 
lems Such  as  juvenile  delinquency,  unemployment  and  psychiatric  disorders* 

The  I-Vental*  Health  Association  of  i/.ontgomery  County,  Maryland,  has  astutely 
named  as  a  priority  for  this  year:  2arly  Identification  of  the  Learning 
Disability  Child.    :.:HA:.;0  fully  realizes  the  disastrous  effects,  in  terms 
— of- mental  health,  that  befall  children  with  undiagnosed  learning  problems. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Faigel,  director  of  adolescent  medicine  at  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Brighton  iMassachusettes-states  that  "  Just  recoccnizing  the 
existance  of  a  treatable  learning  disability  can  do  much  to  assure  children. 
Once  the  pressures  of  their  parents  and  teachers  are  removed,  their  im- 
provement can  be  rapid  and  dramatic."  ^ 

Dr.  Gil^bert  Schiffman,  Dean  of  the  Evening  School  at  John's  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity recently  described  .the  plight  of  the  learning  disabled  child 
quite  graphically  to  a  group  of  parents  and  teachers.    Dr.  Schiffman  cited 
a  recent  study  T.ade  of  240  7th  and  8th  graders  '.vho  '.vere  reading  at  the 
2nd  grade  level.     School  records  indicated  xheir  I  .Q.  scores  to  be  in  the 
"VO's  and  80's;  and  yet  79fa  .of  these  children  were  discovered  (during  the 
study)  to  have  average  or  superior  ability.    However,  the  consequences  of 
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their  undiagnosed  learning  problems  became  readily  apparent  when  only 
105$  of  thei;e  students,   in  response  to  a  quostionaire*,  *  indicated  that 
they  considered  theriiselves  to  have  at  le^st  average  intellifjence ;  only 
G'^  of  their  parents  considered  their  children  to  have  average  or  better 
intelligence,  and  only        of  the  their  teachers  considered  the  students 
to  have  average  or  better  intelligence.     The  damage  done  to  students 
such  as  these  can  only  be  guessed  at,  :     ;  ~" 

However,   recent  studies  indicate  what  some  of  that  damage  is:  In  one 
2-|-year  education  and  rehabilitation  program  for  unemplycd  adults  with 
multiple  problems  considered  severe,   26o6j5  of  those  enrolled  gave  clear 
evidence  of  developmental  dyslexia,  '      In  another  study,  315^  of  a  group 
of  teen-afted  boys  in  an  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  been 
classifieu  as  develop^jcntal  dyslcxics,     A  continuation  of  that  study 
haiJ  yielded  incidence  figures  of  46iS  to  49io.  2 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies  cite  the  critical  need  for  identifying 
children  v/ith  learning  disorders,  pointing  out  that  it  is  far  more  costly 
to  "rehabilitate"  a  learning  disabled  young  adult  than  it  is  to  vocation- 
ally educate  the  learning  disabled  child  b'-jforc  emotional  and  social  ad- 
justment problems  set  in'  as  a  result  of  Inoc  of  anpronriatc  education. 
In  auDuort  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that,   in  I'ae  stale  of  .V.aryland,  the 
statc*ijpcnds  eighteen  thousand  dollars  (  $  18,000  )  to  house  just  QUE 
juvenile  delinquent  for  0:iS  year. 

It  has  beco.'nc  clear  to  leading  educators  and  to  social  agencies  across 
the  country  that  our  schools  have  been  inadvertently  ere at inn  and  culti- 
vating: a  high  percentage  of  school  dropouts,   juvenile  delinquents  and 
future  social  dependents  -  the  unemployed.     These,  the  "by-products"  of 
conventional  education,  can  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  "  inadvertently 
produced"  but  nust  henceforth  be  considered  to  be  the  products  of 
educational  negligence. 

Early  Identification  and  Remediation  Programs  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities  is  indeed  a  critical  need  in  public  education  today.  Jeanne 
McCarthy,  author  of  JIov;  to  Teach  The  Jinrd  ?o  ilepeh  states  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  "Sarly  Ident Irication  oi'  these  children  and  a  complete 
change  in  attitude  toward  our  interests  in,  and  responsibility  for,  pre- 
school children." 

Samuel  Kirk,  author  of  Sducatinrt  I^^:cc!3tional  Children,  states  that  "The 
main  responsibility  for  remediation  of  let^rning  disabilities  will  fall 
upon  the  schools.     The  sooner  the  public  schools  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty for  "the  analysis  of  these  chil:lrGn  -  their  identification  and  remedia- 
tion -  the  sooner  the  problem  will  be  solved  .'or  :nany  of  thera." 

The  problems  accompanying  efforts  to  establish  appropriate  educational 

programs  for  learning  disability  children  were  discussed  recently  by 

Ban  Prank,  editor  of  CAlIUC-GHAI-.l,  the  official  newsletter  of  the  California 

■  ^  The  Wcrk  Training  Program,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  December  1964- 
August.  1967. 

^  Los  Prietos,  Star  Route,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  October  19C7- 
'March  1969;  coatinuation,   1969  - 
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Association  "for  Neurologically  Handicapped  Children.  In  Mr.  Frank's 
editorial  presented  in  the  Spring  pu'olication  of  Acadcinic  Therapy'  , 
he  said:  "  Since  this  is  a  national  problcn,   the  basic  diagnostic 
pararieters  should  be  established  at  the  federal  level  along  with  the 
criteria  which  would  ensure  that  all  youngsters  are  correlated  to  the 
same  population  baseline.     In  fact,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  entire 
method,"  materials,  and  guidelines  cannot  be  developed  and  provided  by 
a  federal  agency  to  ensure  confor.-nity  throughout  the  entire  educational 
system.    Then,  once  our  comon  yai'dsticlc  is  established,   it  must  be 
applied.    I.'ot  on  a  permissive  basis  at  the  local  level  but  on  a  manda- 
tory basis  across  the  nation..." 

In  summation,  further  words  from  ;Jr.  Prank's  editorial  express  the 
situation  in  regard  to  Sarly  Identification  and  Hemediation: 

"  At  this  time,  less  than  tv;o  percent  of  our  school  children 
■    are  receiving  financial  aid  for  their  identified  learning 
disabilities.     Centrist  this  v/ith  the  thirty- five  to  forty 
percent  afflicted  and  the  disparity  is  ominous.     If  the 
same  number  of  children  suffered  from  r.easles,  nur.ps,  or 
venereal  disease,  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  epidemic  pro- 
portions would  be  heard  across  our  country.     Hov.ever,   in  a 
sense  the  children  with  learning  disabilities  have  an  even 
more  serious  problem  than  a  teiTiporary  illness.     Theirs  is  a 
^malady  v;h:.ch  could  cause  them  to  remain  educationally  and 
emotionally  crippled  for  the  rest  oi*  their  lives.  And, 
like  thj  proverbial  stone  dropped  in  a  pool  of  water,  the 
resultanc  ripples  of  unemployment,  nihilism,  welfare,  penal 
conf  inc.Tent , '  or  institutionalization  are  the  real  penalties 
paid  by  both  the  individual  and  our  society." 


Dan  Prank,  "Are  V/e  Really  Meeting  Their  l^eeds?".  Academic  Therapy, 
Volume  VIII  '.lumber  3:  Spring,  197*^. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  submit  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Assccicticn  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities.    I  ..m  Hyman  Gardsbane,  a  past-president  of  ACLD  and,  as 
are  all  of  ACLD's  officers  ?.  id  directors    ■'  parent. 

The  Association  for  Children  with  Lea      g  Disabilities  is  a  federation  of  state  and 
local  organizations,  composed  primarily  of  parents  of  learning  disabled  children.  We 
hav°  over  300  chapters  in  44  states,  the  District  of  Columbia",  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Our  newsletter  reaches  some  40,000  readers  monthly  and  our  last  annual  conference 
which  was  held  in  Detroit  in  March  of  this  year  had  an  attendance  of  almost  5,000 
parents  and  professionals. 

Four  years  ago,  representatives  of  this  Association,  including  mysclf,  appeared  before 
Congressional  Committees  asJ;ing  that  our  children  be  recognized  in  federal  legislation. 
At  that  time,  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped  said  this; 

"The  problem  of  Special  Learning  Disabilities  affecting  children  is  not  new.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  more  complex  areas  In  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Children  with  learning  disabilities  have  only  recently  begun  to  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve  from  research  personnel,  from  public  and  private  schools,  and  professionals 
'n  special  education.    The  reason  for  the  previous  neglect  of  this  group  is  the. 
CO.  -ilexity  of  the  problem  and  the  diversity  of  children  who  are  covered  by  the  term 
"special  learning  disability." 

"Title  III,  of  Public  Law  88-164,  passed  by  thp  U.S.  Congress  in  1963,  provided  for 
the  more  easily  identifiable  handicapped  children,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind^tji^e_^ 
mentally  retarded,  speech  impaired,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  and 
other  health  impaired.    The  term  "special  learning  disabilities"  had  not  yet  evolved' 
and  was  not  specifically  defined  and  incUided  in  the  law.    Considerable  work, 
however,  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  chtldren's  learning  disabilities  under  different 
categories  and  different  names. 
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"During  the  formation  of  programs  for  the  traditional  categories  of  handicapped 
children  it  became  apparent  to  parents  and  educators  that  there  were  other  handi- 
capped children  who  had  severe  problems  in  development.    Some  were  not  deaf  but 
could  not  hear  or  understand  spoken  language;  some  were  not  visually  handicapped 
but  could  not  see  their  environment;  some  were  not  mentally  retarded  but  could 
not  learn  to  read  or  write.    These  children  were  given  different  labels  such  as 
word-deaf,  or  dyslexic,  or  asphasic,  or  they  were  called  perceptually  handicapped 
or  brain  injured. 

"Fourteen  states  have  included  in  their  education  code  provisions  for  children 
with  learning  disabilities.    They  have  used  different  terms  usually  undefined, 
but  indicating  that  a  problem  exists.    The  terms  include  language  handicap, 
neurological  dis*"  der,  perceptual  handicapped,  brain  damaged.    The  preferred 
term  in  the  code  of  states  hwvever,  is  'specific  learning  disability.' 

"In  1966  the  United  States  Congress  created,  under  Title  VI  of  ESEA,  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Handicapped  Children.    This  Committee  was  created  and  given 
the  responsibility  of  making  reconnendations  to  Congress  with  reference  to  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  and  it  h«  yiven  earnest  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
special  learning  disabilities.    In  the  Commi<:tee's  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
February,  1968,  it  listed  'special  learning  disabilities'  as  one  of  the  four  most 
crucial  problems  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.    In  this  report  the 
Committee  stated: 

'Confusion  now  exists  with  relation  to  the  fategory'of  special  learning  disabilities. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  overlapping  and  competing 
programs  under  such  headings  as  minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  perceptual 
handicaps,  etc'    For  that  reason  t'e  Committee  formulated  the  following  definition: 

Children  with  Special  Learning  Disabilities  exhibit  a  disorder  in  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding  or  using  spoken 
or  written  languages.    These  may  be  manifested  in  disorders  of  listening, 
thinking,  talking,  reading ,  writing,  spelling  or  atithmeLic.    They  include 
conditions  which  have  been  referred  to  as  perceptual  handicaps,  brain  injury, 
minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  developmental  aphasia,  etc.    They  do  not 
include  learning  problems  which  are  due  primarily  to  visual,  hearing,  or 
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motor  handicaps,  co  netiCal  recardadon,  emocional  discurbancos ,  or  Co  environ- 
mencal  disadvantape. 

"This  definition,  essentially,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  proposeii  bill.    It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  as  their 
official  definition,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  professionals  in  the 
field  of  special  education. 

•'At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  Committee  again  took  note  of  the  problem,  stating  in  reference  to  S.  ligO 
and  H.R.  8660. 

The  National  Advisory  Conraltcee  strongly  endorses  this  legislation  and  urges 
the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

"In  addition  to  the  endorsement  of  the  'Learning  Disabilities'  Bill,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  term  'specific'  be  used  before  the  term  ! learning  disabilities,' 
so  that  the  bill  will  read  'Specific  Learning 'Disabilities' '^t^iore  clearly  identify 
this  area  of  handicap.    This  is  similar  to  the  use  of  'Seriously  Emotionally 
Disturbed'  instead  of  'Emotional  Disturbed.'" 

^ith  the  enactment  of  Part  G,  Title  VI,  in  1970,  the  volume  of  interest  in  our 
children  grew  a*      :i,Mn?ing  rate.    Prior  to  Part  G,  our  children  received  iome 
services  under  the  catagory  of  "other  health  impaired,"  but  since  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities  was  so  new,  recognition  of  this  problem  was  not  widespread. 
Today,  there  is' some  degree  of  commitment, to  our  children  in  every  state.  However, 
even  with  this  increased  commitment,  only  a  small  fraction  of  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  are  being  served.    For  example,  in  my  state  of  Louisiana  there 
were  a  total  of  827,000  students  of  public  school  age  at  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year.   With  a  conservative  3%  estimate  of  children  with  learning  disabilities,  we 
have  over  24,000  learning  disabled  children  in  Louisiana,  with  only  1,800  children 
belr.-j  served  in  166  classes.    This,  despite  a  fine  state  education  agency  which  has 
made  a  serious  comnitment  to  our  children.    The  figures  for  Louisiana  are  believed 
to  be  typical  fir  many  of  the  states.    The  need  for  improved  and  expanded  help  is 
clearly  here. 
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The  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  strongly  supports  the 
extension  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  S.  896.    Although  we  would  very  much  like  to 
see  specific  learning  disabilities  added  to  the  list  of  handicaps  unde.- Title  VI, 
Part  A,  Section  602(1),  we  recognize  the  difficulties  involved  in  requesting  such 
a  change  at  this  time  and  therefore  are  only  seeking  enactment  of  S.  896.  Handi- 
capped children  have  in  the  Handicapped  Act  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
i«ruv;-j  *c:'i  of  services.    While  we  call  for  extension  of  the  Handicapped  Act:  primarily 
because  of  our  own  learning  disabled  children,  ACLD  supports  the  extension  for  what 
it  has  done  and  can  continue  to  do  for  children  with  all  the  other  various  handicaps. 
However,  even  though  this  statement  is  in  support  of  S.  896,  we  also  want  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  the  concepts  embodied  in  S.  6,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.   — ^-  - 

We,  in  ACLD,  as  parents  have  faced  terrible  challenges  in  our  lives  -  to  help  our 
handicapped  children.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  of  your  interest  and  we  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  urge  your  support  of  S.  896. 
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PRESENTATION 
of  the 

STEVEN  PATRICK  CHRISTIAN  MANOR 


e     The  Steven  Patrick  Christian  Manor  for  Exceptional  Boys, 
Inc.,  was"  formed  in  March,  1971,  as,  and  is  to  exist  as,  a 
Residential  School  for  mentally  and  emotionally  handicapped 
children.     Our  purpose  is  to  help  give  relief  to  families  who 
are  burdened  with  this  problem  by  providing  ar^  atmosphere  as 
closely  related  to  home  and  family  as  conceivably  possible  in 
group  living,  so  as  to  take  some  of  the  heartache  out  of  the 
situation  and  provide  a  place  that  will  be  easy  for  the  boys 
and  their  families  to  accept.    We  have  found  in  the  past  two 
years,  that  our  emphasis  of  dedication  and  concern  can  and 
does,  provide  the  effort  needed  for  these  boys  to  live  a, 
happy  and  prosperous  life. 

Pounded  by  the  parents  of  a  mentally  handicapped  boy, 
Steven  Patrick  Tewksbury,  our  Residential  School  has  developed 
into  a  program  extending  years  ahead  of  its  time  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  education.    We  firmly  believe  that  programs 
such  as  ours  present  l"he  upcoming  techniques  and  educational 
practices  in  the  field  of  mental  health.     Furthermore,  the 
"institutionalization"  of  mentally  deficient  children  will 
eventually  be  phased  out  in  our  society  and  the  Residential. 
School  will  become  the-most  important  aspect  to  communties 
for  the  treatment  of  their  handicapped  children.     I  know  of 
no  other  program  in  New  England  with  the  true  dedication, 
concern,  and  "tender  loving  care"  associated  with  it  to 
provide  the  best  possible  care  for  these  children,  and  attain 
the  results  achieved  at.  Steven  Patrick  Christian  Manor, 

Steven  Patrick  Christian  Manor  is  staffed  by  people  who, 
have  not  only  the  dedication,  and  concern  for  our  boys;  but 
the  knowledge  and  professional  ethics  needed  to  carry  our 
program  to  total  effectiveness.     Mr.  Ellsworth  Tewksbury,  our 
administrator,  as  the  parent  of  a  mentally  handicapped  boy, 
has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  insight  in 
the  field  of  mental  health.^  I  believe  there  are  few  people 
who  have  this  knowledge  and*  total  involvement  which"  has 
proven  our  school  a  pilot  success  for  mental  health.  ;  This  , 
enthusiasm  is  shared,  equally,  with  his  wife  Ella,  who  not 
only  presents  our  school  with  a  very  experienced  Nurse,  but' 
has  become  "Mora"  to  our-  fifteen  boys.    These  two,  wonderful 
people  have  developed  our  concepts  and  created  the  feelings 
which  make  our  school  totally,  one  of  a  kind. 
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In  addition  to  V.r.  &  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  their  son  James 
is  our  administrative  Headmaster.    We  also  have  a  marvelous 
cook,  an  efficient  secretary/receptionist,  maintenance  and 
housecleaning  personnel  and  a  Public  Relations  Director. 

Our  Residential  School.,  at  present,  is  staffed  by  full 
time  teachers  with  degrees  in  Special  Education  at  the 
Trainable  and  educable  level,  one  teacher's  aid  and  a  DUO 
.student  from  a  nearby  High  School.    The  State  of  Vermont 
requires  one  teacher  and  one  'teacher's  aid  for  each  fifteen 
students.     At  the  present  time  our  enrollment  is  fifteen 
students  with  a  capacity  for  forty-five  to  sixty.    With  the 
attainment  of  more  students  to  our  programs,  the  need  for  more 
teachers  will  become  inevitable  and  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  interviewing  more  teachers  who  can  not  only  meet  State 
requirements  of  certification,  but  have  the  love  and  compassion 
for  these  children  which  we  emphasize  as  our  most  important 
asset  and  requirement.  ^  * 

The  community  of  Randolph  is  geogr^aphically  in  the 
center  of  the  State  and  readily  accesse.ble  to  Interstate  89. 
We  are  more  than  blessed  with  the  ideal  accomodations  to 
provide  for  theses  boys.    The  Manor  itself  is  quite  picturesque 
and  is  one  of  the  main  beauty  spots 'in  Randolph,  Located 
on  approximately  One  Hundred  Fifty  acros  of  wooded  land  our 
facility  consists  of  the  Main  Building  (Administrative  offices 
Dining  Room,  Upstairs  doi-mitory,  and  Library)  ,  ■  a'S^hoolhouse 
(classrooms  on  the  first  level.  Dormitory  on  the  second  level, 
recreation  room  in  the  basement),  a  three  year  old  Chapel 
(which  we  utilize  at' present  for  recreational  space  during  th  e 
week, 'and  services  to  emphasize  the  Christian  Ethic  on  Sundays 
and  conceivable  classroom  space  in  the  future)  and  two  barns 
for  our' horses,  ducks  and  a  sheep.    We  have  recently  constructed 
a  swimming  pool  on  the  grounds  which  is  utilized  for  our 
summer  camp  program. 

Our  school  is  also  located  directly  across  from  Randolph's 
Gifford  Memorial  Hospital.    We  feel  this  is  a  definite  asset 
to  our  program  which  provides  us-  with  a'  care  which  might  be 
needed  for  our  boys.    The  Orange ^Mental  Health  Clinic  is  also 
a  short  distance  away  which  provides  us  with  referral  students 
and  any  Psychologists  or  Social  Workers  that  we  might  need. 
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Our  future  proposals  for  the  upcoming  year  include 
the  acquistion  of  additional  classrooms  from  the  nearby- 
Bethel  School  Board.     At  this  time  Bethel  is  utilizing 
three  mobile  classrooni  ouildings  for  their  elementary  school 
system.     Our  intentions  are,  if  funding  becomes  accessable, 
to  purchase  these  and  convert  thsm  into  permaJient  buildings 
v;ith  foundations  for  additional  classroom  space  and  a 
recreational  center  for  our  boys. 

\']e  v;ould  also  like  to  acquire  additional  funds  for  our  . 
boys  so  as  to  become  tuition  free  to  Vermont  residents.  At 
this  time  the  St';te  of  Vermont  is  aiding  us  for  a  few  of  our 
boys,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  support  our  growing  needs  and 
provide  us  with  additional  boys.    \le  are  all  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  "back  woods"  children  throughout  the  State  of 
Vermont  who  really  need  special  education  help.    Families  of 
these  children  •  just  cannot  afford  |6,500.  per  year  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  on  a  total  budget  of  §7,000.  Our 
goal  as  a  I/on-Profit  Organi^rition  is  to  provide  our  residential 
school  to  anyone  searching  for  help  from  us  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  tuition  free.    We  realize  this  cost  is  high  but  where 
else  can  we  obtain  the  monetary  support.    We  must  look,  to  the 
future  with  every  conceivable  obtimism. 

There  are  uany  other  items  and  improvements  needed  in 
the  future,  but  from  day  to  day  we  live  for  our  "exceptional" 
boys.    A  visit  to  Steven  Patrick  Christian  Manor  is  welcomed 
to  anyone  interested  in  our  program  and  those  whom  we  believe 
will  value  such  an  experience.     Our  thoughts  aind  a  definition 
of  our  program  are  is  follows; 
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WHAT  IS  A  RETARDED  CHILD  ? 


A  retarded  child  is  not  a  shut-in^ but  a  "shut-out" 

An  unmatched  plaid;  a. reject  of  humanity 

An  understudy  whose  leading  lady  is  never  sick 

The  little  boy  who  can't  quite  reach  the  brass  ring 

on  the  merry-go-round 
The  person  left  watching  the  elevator  going  up  and 

■  always  being  told  "next  car" 
A  retarded  child  is  a  puppy  who  never  catches  its 

tail 

He  is  a  little  boy  dressed  in  his  Sunday. best  one 

minute  and- Sunday-messed  the  next 
A-  perserving  clock  whose  hands  will  never  move 

beyond  a  certain  hour  for  all  its  endless  ticking 
He  is  a  baby  trying  desperately  to  make  his  own 

acquaint ance  in  the  mirror 
A  Gecond  string  player  destined  to  3it  on' the  bench 

for  every  game. 
But  above  all  this  -  a  retarded  child  is  more 
A  retarded  child  is      God-like  child 

Pilled  with  faith,  innocence  and  trust  that  all  little 

ones  are  born  with 
They  are  the  chosen  ones,,  for  they  know  not  that  . 

they  cannot  reach  the  brass  ring 
Nor  do  they  realize  that  for  them  the  cloc?"  stopped 

long  ago 

A  retarded  child  is  a  visitor  in  your  conscience' 
Do  not  turn  him  away 

He  stands  with  one  foot  in  the  door  of  life  waiting 

for  you  . 
.Invite  him  in< 
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School  for  Excepi'ional  Boys  To  Open  Saiurday 
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diint'  evervlhinp  po>MhK'  in  he 
hplpful  .<onw  h3M'  p^)>f{i*rm'.l 
pct'^dnal  priinrt>  li>  pinvidc  llic 
'ymci'>  ni'ivlcd  lU'tc.  "thi-is 
Ijau'  luitii^ht'd  tnaH'iial>  al  rnit 
01  iiflpcd  m  wiridusulnct  uayi 

■  FormuLiMne  »ur  own 
pltiloxipby  Iro(i)  the  ground  up." 
II-  Unitu\v}>  Iff  <lt'()(calc(l  til 
t  rcatirin  .1  nappt .  iHniU'liki' 
aiitiusplicii.'  ticc  Irtiin  pii'>Miir> 


or  di»>t'n\ii)n.  bt>s«lo»  providnif; 

Htjulr  fraifrtRK  (ilucJttott 
as  I'acb  child  i-an  bincfit  fnuii  " 

This  i>  I'vuK'ti!  m  tho  physira) 
platil,  vvluTi'  b^^^lll.  ailrarfivc 
^urriiutidinK>  arc  pruv  idod 
I'vi'rywlicn.'  Fitrni>hinKs  avuid 
any  s  1;  ni  h  I  1  n c p  of  I  h «• 
iristitlitionai  norm  riMinis.  b\'C 
and  sunnv.  fach  with  s»'p;iratc 
lavalon',  sJtvp  only  twj)  to  six 
buys.  Hining  and  rei'rcati<in 
(a(.'lUtli■^  carr>'  out  (he  ihcnic 

Rooms  arc  tim  desi^na.ed  by 
numbers  or  li'tlerii.  but  by  nanifs 
of  animals  and  birds  Kucb 
"llie  Hod  Robin  riiotn'  i  The 
infirmary  is  •  Happy  iluMi 
llavcn  " 

Bosidi*^  I'lassriHinis,  ails  and 
frails  cvniors,  \vork>liop'  and 
swiniminp  pool,  iht'diildrrn  will 
have  a  horse  or  iwo  for  siiintiier 
ridi's  and  wmlcr  slel^hin^  Th.' 
i',\(<»nsive  ,-»<Ti'.if.'0  of  jH<';id»ms 
and  uoodcd  hills  inviti.:;  >ptirt« 
pii-iiu-kin^atidcaiiipinc 

For  hoys  dlu;  pifseni 
onrolltiioiit  litiiit*  llio  ^lalt  i.|  :io 
will  infhide  su  Ifarlu't,"  wiiji  mv 
U'at'lii'rs  Willi  harhclm  ^  or 
iJiasier'v  Oi'jiri'o  in  muti.*) 
edticatton.  and  ^it:>iit)<  1  . 
niunsi'lois  trained  tn  .•  ^  i  Id 
Aides  and  aiteiidatit^  vmIi  m- 
<Mlk'd  ■Tl.Cs'  tor  Tftidcr. 
l,iivint;<'an',' 

Teviksbuty  hopes  the  hoys  wdl 
eaJl  lijm  •  I'op  ■  and  buDioroiisly 
placed  aller  Ins  own  m  prut  ore 
llif  tellers  'l.('I)l).'  slandiiip  far 
•  laive,  CorniwsMori,  Ik'diealion 
and  IVtrrmin;i(iiiii  " 

The  .Manor  t>  close  lo  0"iff(trd 
.Meinnrial  llo^|)ital  and  iho 
OratiRe  I'oiinty  .Menial  H-.SilOi 
t'enler.  where  p>yi'l)iilo)>ical  and 
peiliairie-psvehiattie  H'rvice> 
wiU  aviiiliUile  M»s 
Tewk'buty  vn''  hi-  Hie  M-hiuil 
niif>e 

Tutlion  foi  both  icpular  ;iml 
iUtnnior  programn  '  h^-  been 
kepi  as  |iiw  a>  possible,  to  plaa' 
tl  vvilhin  the  reach  of  as  iii.'iny  a> 
we  can.  "  Tewli^bury  noted 

llm*  llic  projivt  lias  pii'at 
need  {fir  (KduKldal*  ,-in<i 
orpnizatitin^  In  participate 
tinanctallv  '  IK-  will  pladly  jalk 
to  ititere>ted  proiip>  ab/MI'the 
sch<n)l  and  ih  ^oaU  anywhere, 
anyiime 

We  want  I  his  proprain  10 
e,<cel  to  he  s()ine'''inp  (fie  >(ate 
tan  limVi  ivn  {iiide. '  he 
(Ji'iiuod  Ai.sjluri  ttdl  .■Jlways 
1)1- vveli"i»nu*  ■ 

.SiJiHjned  up  by  fJii* 
Tewksburyv  in  a  ^tiilement 
conibinini;  their  deepe-t  fi'i'linp. 
We  ht'lieu'  out  Sleven  was 
Kiven  Us  lot  i  puroase.  Thi$ 
ourp:)se  a  whai  we're 
ai'c.implplnns  lipre  tn 
v*f;<blbfiifij;  ifits  fp>."tcfi(ial 
M'hmil  tor  nientally  handK-appot! 
f  luiiiri'n.  m  lilt  iiaine ' 
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THE  NEED? 

To  reach  the  goal  of  $300,000  for  our  Building  Fund  Drive,  which  includes  meeting  present 
obligations,  and  necessary  expansion  of  present  facilities.  Many  gifts  of  $100  or  more  are  needed, 
but  if  you  can  send  us  $1.00,  $5.00,  or  even  $25.00  it  will  be  such  a  major  factor  in  our  endeavor. 
Wc  are  deteimined  lo  meet  our  needs,  but  it  has  io  be  done  through  vour  generosity  and  support. 
Please  help  us  make  our  dream  of  providing  this  residential  school  -  where  love,  understanding, 
and  individualized  instruction  lay  the  foundation  for  personal  growth  and  development  -  a  reality 
for  more  mentally  handicapped  boys! 

We  arc  "determined".  Will  you  be  "determined"  too  and  help  us  mi,.  •  and  carry  through 
this  challenge? 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT  US! 

Donations  are  tax  deductible 
(return  envelope  enclosed) 
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STEVEN  PATIUCK 
CHRISTIAN  MANOR 


For  Exceptional  Boys,  Inc. 

41  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  VERMONT  05060 


Complete  information  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Adminisrrator 

Steve:?  Patrick  Christian  Manor 

for  E  .ceptional  Boys,  Inc. 
41  South  Main  Street 
Randolph,  Vermont  05060 

or  telephuiie 
802-728  -9561 
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Do  you  want  to  give  meaning  to  the  life  of  a  mcntjlly  handicapped  boy  this  summer? 
Send  him  to  camp  at  the  Steven  Patrick  Christian  Manor  for  Exceptional  Boys,  Inc.  in 
Randolph,  Vermont 

The  Manor  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  serving  mentally  handicapped  boys 
between  the  agts  of  6  and  18,  of  all  faiths  and  national  origin. 

Summers  at  the  Manor  are  free  from  the  pressures  of  school  and  home,  und  are  filled 
with  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  activities  including  arts  and  crafts,  swimming, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  sports,  and  much  more. 

Interested  boys  may  also  participate  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  our  many  animak,  or 
\v  helping  w'th  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

Day-long  outings  and  picnics  are  also  planned  so  that  the  boys  may  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  activity  of  surrounding  communities, 
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Communication  to  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Ranking  INIinority  Member 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped.  Fuom  Bahuaua  Stafford,  Si*fc:Ecii 
Therapist,  Everett  Public  School  System,  KvKRErr,  Mass. 

May  11,  1073. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 

r/.iS'.  ;<!vnat()r  frotn  Majisaclmsctts, 

U.^.  Senate,  WaslwigtoUy  JD.G. 

Dad:  Well,  it's  taken  awhile,  but  here  it  is.  I  don't  really  know  if  there's 
anything  here  that  you  haven't  heard  already. 

i  talked  to  some  people  in  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Special  Ed.,  and  some  other 
peojile  who  are  associated  with  the  legislature  concerning  education  of  the 
handicapped.  I  didn't  really  conie  up  with  any  significant  fuidiugs—most  of 
the  people  just  had  numerous  complaints.  And  all  the  complaints  were  founded 
on  one  case— /ac/i*  of  fimds.  Everybody  here,  in  the  puldic  schools  and  in  the 
private  .schools,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  hospitals  have  some  great  programs 
tJuit  could  really  raise  the  (piality  of  our  education—but  they'll  remtvin  in  the 
closot  until  the  monies  can  get  them  out.  nr^ao 

I'm  sending  along  some  information  and  an  explanation  of  Chapter  #760. 
This  law,  I  feel,. is  a  very  good  one.  It  is,  in  some  ways,  similar  to  your  Senate 
Bill  #6  which  everybody  here  strongly  supports. 

In  other  area.s,  I  think  three  of  the  most  important  facets  of  educational 
needs  are  in:  1)  coordination  of  federal  funds  through  a  central  state  agency, 
2)  a  more  api)ro])riate  distribution  of  funds  between  public  (allotted  $030,000) 
and  private/other  (allotted  3.1  million  cut  to  2.4),  and  3)  the  development  and 
improvement  of  educational  teachers  and  tools.  The  gap  between  research 
and  application  of  new  programs  is  one  problem  that  impedes  the  further 
educatioa  of  the  handicapped. 

Rack  to  Xumber  1,  there  are  some  Federal  progranus  .set  up  like  Title  I,  II, 
III  and  IV  that  work  in  conjunction  with  state  programs.  These  programs  we 
set  up  &  funded  directly  from  Washington.  Now  the  people  and  the  State 
Dept.  would  have  a  lot  less  confusion  and  trouI)Ie,  they  feel,  if  a  coordination  of 
all  funds  was  channeled  through  a  central  agency  in  such  state.  The  state  can 
pick  up  the  funds  where  the  federal  programs  are  lacking— or  something  like 
that. 

The  role  of  the  state  is,  of  course,  more^'direct  than  the  federal  role.  The 
federal  role  is  based  more  on  initiating  funds  and  programs,  which  is  extremely 
important,  while  the  role  of  the  state  is  more  involved  in  the  actual  evaluation 
and  tea  Chi  ag  of  the  handicapped  child. 

One  of  the  things  that  #76G  is  requiring  (by  Sept.  1974)  is  a  program  to 
screeL  elementary  school  children  to  identify  specific  learning  disabilities.  This 
part  is  like  your' Senate  Bill  #808.  Rut  your  bill  says  "prior  tojtheir  entrance 
into  the  third  grade."  This  is  too  late.  Early  identification  is  one  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  aspects  of  special  education!  The  children  nnist  be  screened  out  before 
their  entrance  into  kindergarten.  Tlie  education  of  the  handicapped  child  needs 
to  be  a  preventative  progranh  If  you  identify  a  S.Tj.D  child  in  the  third  grade, 
he  is  already  2  whole  years  (very  important  years)  behind.  His  education  will 
liave  to  be  set  up  so  that  he  can  catch  up  before  he  can  buiKl  with  what  little  he 
has.  Tliis  is  so  much  more  work  for  speech  therapists*  psychologists,  reading 
teachers  and  learning  disability  teachers.  If  we  can  get  the  child  "while  he's 
hot" — find  out  his  weak  areas,  then  programs  that  will  more  facilitate  his 
learning  can  take  place. 

The  business  of  preventjitive  programs  and  early  identification  is  really  what 
needs  to  be  initiated  for  the  quality  of  siX'cial  education  to  be  raised.  Also,  morr 
children  can  be  served  if  we  save  others  early.  Chapter  760  will  require  this 
screening  in  kindergarten. 

Well,  at  this  moment  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  tell  you — a  year  of 
teaching  is  not  nnu'h  exposure.  I  am  learning  more  all  the  time.  I  think  the  papers 
I  Sent  along  are  selT-oxplanatory,  but  if  you  have  any  questions — don't  ask  me! 
Seriously,  there  is  so  much  in  our  educational  system  that  is  lacking,  inadequate 
or  wasteful,  hut  how  to  change  it  is  beyond  me.  I'll  send  more  along  as  I  find 
out  more.  I  really  don't  know  if  any  of  this  will  helr>— if  you  want  to  know 
something  more  specific — tell  me,  okay?  I  hoi>e  this  helps  some. 

In  themoantimo,  Dinah  sends  her  love  and  so  do  I. 
Love. 

Barb. 
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SUMMAHT  OP  BAKTLBY-DALy  LAW  (Chap. 766)  -  Effective  date  of  lp.w;Sept. ,  »7l; 


!•    The  purpose  of  this  law  is  "...to  provide  for  a  flexible  and  unlfom 
system  of  special  education  program  opportunities  for  all  children 
requiring  special  education;  to  provide  a  flexible  and  non-dlscrlmina- 
tory  systjm  for  identifying  and  evaluating  the  Individual  needs  of 
children  requiring  special  education;  requiring  evaluation  of  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  adequacy  of  the  special  education  program  before  place- 
ment and  periodic  evaluation  of  the  benefit  of  the  program  to  the  ch'lld 
and  the  nature  of  the  child *s  noeds  thereafter;  and  to  prevent  denials 
of  e^ual  educational  opportunity  on  the  basis  of  national  origin,  sex, 
economic  statue,  racu,  religion,  and  physical  or  mental  handicap  in  the 
provision  of  differential  education  services." 

2.    Chap,  766  replaces  st;  cutory  labels  (such  as  "mentally  retarded," 
"dbaf,"  "emotionally  disturbed")  with  the  designation  "children  with 
special  needs."    This  chjinge  was  made  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  to  reduce  the  l^lfelong  stigme.cization  that  handicapped 
persona  so  oftetv  suffer,  even  when  they  are  able  to 
overcome  their  nfjidicap; 

b.  to  ensure  that  aio  children  are  left  without  programs  simply 
becajse  they  have  never  had  a  neat  label  pinned  on  them. 

NOTE:    This  Change- ''does  not  meeui  that  all  children  will  be  liimped  to- 
gether in  tho  classrooms.    On  tbe' contrary,  the  bill  underlines 
the  crucial  role  of  APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  THESE  CHILDREN. 

3^  Tl)a  new  law  mandates  special  educational  programs  for  children  with 
special  needs  from  age  3  to  21,  where  appropriate  (Section  11). 

k»    Responsibility  for  educating  children  with  special  needs  is  placed 
squarely  on  local  school  committees,  with  carefully  spelled  out  assist- 
once  from  the  Division' of  Special  Education.     Ihese  responsibilities 
incTiidft : 

a.  Evaluation  and  Identification  of  children  with  special  needs* 

b.  Setting  up  programs  or, finding  appropriate  placement,  in 
existing  special  schools  for  instance* 

c.  Providing  transportation  (with  State  reimbursement). 

d.  Contributing  up  to  the  amount  of  the  school  district's  per  pupil 
average  toward  the  education  of  every  child  with  special  needs, 
no  matter  where  he  goes  to  school. 

5.    The  law  contains  a  wide  range  of  options  for  placement,  all  the  way 
from  special-  instruction  that  la  supplementary  to  a  regular  classroom, 
through  self-contained  classes  in  the  public  school  or  special  day 
school,  to  residential  programs  (Section  2). 
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6,    The  law  expands  and  defines  In  detail  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Division  of  Special  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion (Section  1).    Among  many  other  iipportant  functions,  this  section 
mandates : 

a.  Establishment  of  regional  branches  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  within  the  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
assist  local  school  committees  in  complying  with  the  lav;,  to  facilitate 
regionallzation  where  indicated,  to  help  monitor  programs  and  placements, 
and  otherwise  act  as  liaison  between  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  the  local  school  committees. 

b.  Significant  involvement  of  parents  at  both  the  regional  and 
State  levels. 

?•    State  financing  of  special  education  services  is  defined  as  follows; 

a.     The  State  will  reimburse  locrl  school  districts  100^  of  excess 
costs  over  the  district's  average  per  pupil  cost  up  to  110^  of  State 
average  excess  costs  for  a  similar  program  (same  pupil/teacher  ratio, 
for  example) .     (Section  13) . 

The  following  is  a  hypothetical  example  of  how  the  formula  would 
work: 

This  example  Is  a  class  consisting  of  8  pupils,  one  teacher,  and 
one  aide.    Suppose  the  State  average  for  sur.h  a  class  Is  C3,000  per 
pupil  and  the  State  per  pupil  average  for  all  children  is  (9^0. 

State  per  pupil  average  for  this  type  class  (-3,000 

State  per  pupil  average  for  all  children   9^0 

State  average  excess  per  pupil  cost  for  this  type  class,  ,  5:2,050 

110?$  of  (2,050  =  i2,255  (limit  of  reimbursement  for  this  type  of  class). 


School  District  A  (This  type  class) 

Local  per  pupil  cost  for  this  class  »  ^2,800 

Local  per  pupil  average  for  all  children.  ........  .  900 

Local  excess  per  pupil  excess  cost  for  this  class  ^1,900 

School  District  B  (This  type  of  class) 

Local  per  pupil  cost  for  this  class  $3,200 

Local  per  pupil  average  for  all  children  1,200 

Local  excess  per  pupil  excess  cost  for  this  class  ^2,000 


b.    The  law  mandates  that  these  roimbursed  funds  must  go  directly 
to  school  com^^ittees,  who  must  use  the  money  for  special  education. 
(Under  old  laws,  this  money  has  gone  to  the  general  treasuries  of  cities 
and  towns.)     (Section     3  and  i<.) » 
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Cm  Changes  In  the  mechanics  of  reimbursement  make  It  estaler  to  set 
up  regional  clasaea, 

d«    Payitient  of  tuition  to  private  schools  will  remain  as  now,  based 
on  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  Legislature, 

The  law  requires  cooperaclon  '\nd  coordination  from  State  agencies 
other  than  Education,  such  as  the  Departmonts  of  Mental  Health,  public 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Division  of  Youth  Services, 

9.    Protection  against  Inappropriate  placements  Is  provided  by  detailed 
i-acblnery  spelled  out  In  the  law.    It  also  contains  guarantees  against 
discrimination  based  on  national  origin,  sex,  economic  status,  race  or 
religion* 
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A  GUIDE  TO  AN  ACT  FURTHER  REGULATING  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 
REQUIRING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
PROVIDING  REIMBURSEMENT  THEREFOR 

'      CHAPTER  766       THE  ACTS  OF  1972 
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CHAPTER  766  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1972 


The  accompanying  chart  and  foocnoces  herein  present  Chapter  766  in  the 
specif i*:.  language  of  the  Act.     The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  interpret  Chapter 
766  in  light  of  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proviue  an  adequate  publicly 
supported  education  to  every  child  residing  therein  and  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
as  provided  in  SECTION  1: 

.  Provision  of  flexible  and  uniform  system  of  special  education  program 

opportunities  for  all  children  requiring  special  education; 
.   Provision  of  flexible  and  non-discriminatory  system  for  identifying  and 

evaluating  individual  needs  of  children  requiring  special  education; 
.  Requiring  initial  and  periodic  evaluation  of  raeds  of  the  child  and 

adequacy  of  special  education  program  to  benefit  the  child; 
.  Prevention  of  denials  of  equal  educational  opportunity  on  the  basis  of 

discriminatory  categories. 

Neither  the  chart  nor  the  footnotes  attempt  to  interpret  specific  statutory  language 
This  will  be  done  through  regulations  promulgated  by  the  department  of  education 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

The  footnotes  below  supplement  the  accompanying  chart  and  (1)  indicate  every 
section  referring  to  key  subjects  under  the  Act  (for  example,  footnote  9  indicates 
every  section  referring  to  school  committee  rights  and  responsibilities);  (2) 
further  explicate  particular  provisions  of  the  Act.     (Unless  otherwise  specified, 
references  are  to  Chp.  71B  (S.ll  of  Chp.   766);  DE  refers  to  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  DMH,  DPH,  DPW,  DYS  refer  to  the  departments  of  mental  health,  public 
healch,  public  welfare  and  youth  services,  respectively). 


PART  I 
FOOTNOTES 


Secretary  of  Education  approves  placements  of  children  by  DE,  S.  10; 
submits  annual  report,  in  conjunction  with  secretary  of  human  services, 
to  governor  and  general  court  evaluating  success  with  which  departments 
under  their  administration  have  cooperated  with  the  Implementation  of 
Chp.  766,  together  with  recommendations  for  improving  ability  of  common- 
wealth to  meet  needs  of  children  with  special  needs,  Chp,  766,  S,15, 


'Chapter  71B  provides  that  the  "department"shall  issue  various  regulations, 
sometimes  jointly  with  other  agencies'  concerned  with  children  with  special 
needs.    Addenda  to  Chp.  15  indicate  to  some  extent  what  constituents  of 
DE  are  responsible  for  such  regulations  (See  footnotes).  Summarily, 
the  "department"  is  responsible  for  regulations  in  the  areas  of:  educa- 
tional placements  by  school  committees,  S.l;  programs  for  children  with 
special  needs,  S.2;  admissions  to  programs  on  pre-school  level,  S.2; 
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identifying,  diagnosing,  evaluating  children  with  special  needs,  and 
proposing  and  arranging  for  provisions  of  such  programs  by  school  conunit- 
tees;  child's  right  to  independent  evaluation  at  clinics  or  facilities 
approved  by  DK,  S.3;  qualifications  for  pc  sons  assessing  children,  S.3; 
Virovision  of  treatment  and/or  services  related  to  child's  needs  in  connec- 
tion with  a  child's  special  education  program,  S.3;  annual  report,  of 
school  committee  regarding  assignment  and  distribution  of  children,  S.6; 
tosts  for  selection  of  children  for  referral,  diagnosis,  evaluation,  S.7; 
circumstances  in  which  school  committees  required  to  provide  special 
education  programs,  and  standards  for  such,  S,9;  requirements  iiecossary 
for  institution  to  bo  approved  by  DE  for  special  education  purposes,  S.IO; 
placement  of  children  by  DE  in  certain  special  education  programs,  S.IO; 
cost  of  educational  programs  and  who  bears  such,  S.IO;  establishment  of 
school  departments  in  D>fH,  DPIl,  DYS,  S.12  (S.IO  and  S.12  emphasize  that 
nothing  contained  therein  shall  affect  the  continued  autliority  of  depart- 
ments operating  institutions  over  all  non-educational  programs  and  all 
treatment  for  residents  or  patients  in  institvit ions  under  their  control). 


-*Board  of  Education:     responsible  for  rules,   regulations  and  guidelines 
to  carry  out  purposes  of  Chp.   15,  S.l  N  to  1  Q  establishing  new  administra- 
tive set-up  for  special  education;  appoints  director  of  regional  branches' 
and  bureaus,  S.  IN  and    0;  establishes  restrictions  regarding  confidential- 
ity       information  regarding  special  education  programs,  S.   1  P;  issues 
regulations  concerning  tests  used  in  the  selection  of  children,  S.7. 

^  Commitioioner  of  Education  recommends  (to  board  of  education)  appoint- 
ment of  directors  of  regional  branch,  Chp.  15,  S.l  0,(Chp.  766,  S.2) 
and  of  bureaus  of  special  education,  Chp.  15,  S.IN;  shall  issue  annual 
report  concerning  children  whose  placement  in  special  education  DE  is 
responsible  for,  S.IO;  appoints  (jointly  with  superintendent  of  said 
institution)  director  of  school  departments  in  institutions  under  control 
of  departments  of  mental  health,  public  health  and  youth  services,  S.12, 
certifies  sums  for  reimbursements  on  account  of  special  equipment 
purchased,  leased  and  maintained  or  of  classes  or  special  instruction 
periods  conducted,  S.  14. 

^Powers  and  dutlas  of  Division  of  Special  Education:     (1)  To  regulate  and 
assist  school  committees  in  identification,  classification,  referral  and 
placement    if  children  requiring  special  education;   (2)  To  regulate  devel- 
opment of  all  special  education  programs  supported  by  the  Commonwealth; 
(3)  To  coordinate  professional  expertise  and  all  state  agencies  providing 
educational  assessment  and  sex'vices  to  children  requiring  special  educa- 
tion;  (4)  To  compile  data  on  children  needing  special  education;   (5)  To 
review  and  analyze  data,  disseminate  statistical  data,  (individual 
records  maintained  confidential);   (6)  To  develop  public  information  on 
nature  and  extent  of  special  needs  and  availability  of  programs  to  meet 
those  needs;   (7)  To  develop  and  recommend  certification  standards  for 
special  education  personnel  and  regulations  to  encourage  greater  use  of 
ancillary  personnel;   (8)  To  assist  colleges  in  developing  courses  in 
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special  education  areas;   (9)  To  receive  and  investipaie  complaints  and 
conduct  hearings;   (10)  To  receive  and  allocate  federal  and  state  funds; 
(11)  To  recommend  su.h  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines  to  board  of 
education  and  to  issue  necessary  directives  to  carry  out  purposes  of  Sections  lN-10 
(setting  up  new  mechanism  for  special  education  within  the  department),  and 
to  execute  other  provisions  of  law  to  administer  the  special  educational 
program;   (12)  To  provide  for  maximum  practicable  involvement  of  parents; 
(13)  To  approve  purchase  of  special  audio  equipment  for  homebound  children 
with  special  needs  and  Co  regulace  conditions  under  which  a  child  may  be 
considerpH  so  handicapped;   (14)  To  investigate  and  hold  hearings  concer- 
ning denials  of  equal  education  opportunity  by  reason  of  race,  sex, 
national  origin,  economic  status,  religion  or  physical  or  mental  handicap 
of  school  age  children;     issue  declaratory  and  injunctive  orders;   (15)  To 
require  cose  accounting  and  reporting  procedures  for  specitil  education 
programs;   (16)  To  conduct  or  contract  for  reseach  and  improve  program 
quality  and  efficiency;   (17)  To  allocate  resources  proportionately  in  case 
of  funding  shortages;   (18)  To  provide  for  placement  near  residence  of 
child,  if  possible;    (19)  To  ensure  public  expenditures ,• provide  maximum 
benefit  to  children  with  special  needs;   (20)  To  develop  and  encourage 
parent  and  family  counselling  when  necessary  for  educational  development 
of  child  with  special  needs;   (21)  To  recommend  to  Board  of  Education  with- 
holding of  special  education  funds  for  noncompliance  with  law  or  regula- 
tions.    Chp.   76o,  S.2  (Chp.   15^  S.IM).     The  division  is  alluded  to  in 
Chp,  71B  only  as  excercising  direction  and  approval  over  recreation 
progrnm£  established  by  a  city  or  town  for  school  age  children  with 
special  needs,  S.ll,     The  division  along  with  the  school  building  assis- 
tance bureau  must  indicate  that  adequate  provisions  have  been  made  for 
children  with  special  needs  before  a  school  construction  project  is 
"approved','  S.14  of  Chp.  766. 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Special  Education  recommends  appointment  of 
directors  of  regional  branches,  Chp.  15,  S.  1  0,  and  of  bureaus  of  the 
division  of  special  education,  S.  1  N  (Chp.  766,  S.  2). 

^The  Commission  shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  DE  evaluating 
the  quality  and  adequacy  of  special  education  programs  in  the  common- 
wealth and  recommending  improvements  in  those  programs  (DE  shall  im- 
plement recommendations  of  Commission  or  shall  stafie  reasons  why 
recommendations  can  not  or  should  not  be     implemented.     If  an  informed 
settlement  can  not  be  reached  through  the  bureau  responsible  for  holding 
bearings  in  the  division  of  special  education,   the  State  board  of 
education  shall  conduct  public  hearings  to  investigate  the  bases  for 
the  disagreement  and  resolve  any  dispute  between  DE  and  the  Commission. 
(Each  special  education  advisory  council  shall  elect  2  representatives 
to  the  Commission,  at  least  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  parent  or  guardian 
whose  child  is  receiving  special  education.     Commissioners  of  DMH,  DPH 
and  DPW  shall  each  appoint  a  representative  to  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission.)    Chp.  15,  S.  IQ  (Chp.  766,  S.  2). 
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^     Regional  branch  functions  are:     (1)   to  consult  with  and  assist  school 
committees  iti  implementing  Lh.-*    regulations,  guidelines  and  directives 
of  the  department  in  the  area  of  special  education;   (2)   to  direclly  assist 
school  committees  in  identify,  diagnosing  and  evaluating  children  with 
Special  needs  and  in  developing  special  education  programs  to  meet;  their 
individual  educational  needs;"  (3)   to  approve  all  special  education  place- 
raerts  by  school  committees  of  children  with  special  needs;   (4)  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  joint  agreements  between  two  or  more  school 
committees  for  the  provision  of  special  education  pursuant  to  S.4;  (5) 
':o  investigate  and  evaluate  any  special  education  program  at  the  request 
of  DE  or  on  its  own  initiative;   (6)  to  maintain  a  list  and  inform  schr.ol 
committees  of  professional  personnel  within  and  without  the  region  qualified 
to  assess  children  with  special  needs  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  S.3 
and  to  make  such  information  available  upon  request  to  parents,  guardians 
or  persons  with  custody  of  such  children;   (7)   to  have  such  other  responsibili 
ties  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  DE,  Chp.  15,  S.IO  (Chp.  766,  S.2).  ^'itli 
the  local  school  committee,  it  may  recommend  that  DE  refer  children  requir- 
ing special  education  to  any  institution  within  or  without  the  state  which 
offers  instructions  and  facilities  appropriate  'o  the  child's  needs  and 
approved  by  DE,  S.IO. 

8    Advisory  Council  shall:     advise     the  regional  branch  regarding  all 
aspects  of  special  education  programs  within  region;  submit  annual  report 
on  quality  and  adequacy  of  such  programs  to  state  advisory  comtnission, 
Chp.  15,  S.IP  (Chp.   766,  S.2),  advise  and  consult  with  DK  whicli  may 
recomm(!nd  an  alternative  education  program  when  parents,  guardians  or 
persons  with  custody  refuse  education  program  suggested  by  the  initial 
evaluation,  S.3;  with  the  local  school  committee,  prepare  and  submit 
plans  detailing  time  needed  to  establish  facilities  adequate  for  children 
with  special  needs  in  the  city,  town  or  school  district  where  the  child 
resides  —  in  the  case  of  a  request  to  refer  children  to  programs  out- 
side the  school  district^  S.IO.     (The  Council  shall  consist  of  16  members 
appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  at  least  8  of  whom  shall  be  parents 
who  reside  in  the  region  and  whose  children  are  enrolled  in  special  educa- 
tion programs;  no  more  than  2  parents  shall  have  children  who  are  not 
in  public  school  day  programs,  S.IP;  5  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  1  year  term,  5  for  a  2  year  term,  and  6  for  a  3  year 
term,  Chp.   766,  S.20). 

^School  Committee:     cannot  refuse  a  school  age  child  with  special  needs 
admission  to  or  continued  attendance  in  public  school  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  DE,  S.3;  may  enter  into  agreement  with  any  other 
school  committee  to  jointly  provide  special  education,  or  enter  into 
a;»reement  with  any  public  or  private  school,  agency,  or  institution 
to  provide  necessary  special  education  within  the  city,   town  or  school 
district,  S.A;  may  recommend  to  DE  that  DE  refer  children  requiring 
special  education  to  certain  institutions  within  or  without  the  state, 
and  shall  prepare  and  submi t  plans (with  regional  advisory  council) detail- 
ing time  needed  to  establish  facilities  adequate  for  children  with  special 
needs,  and  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required  to  bear  part 
or  all  of  the  expenses  of  instruction  and  support  (but  such  cost  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  average  per  pupil  cost  for  pupils  of  comparable 
age  within  the  city,  town  or  school  district),  Ei.lO. 
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Any  school  committee  providing  or  arranging  for  special  education 
under  S.3  shall  pay  for  such  special  education  personnel,  materials  and" 
equipment,  tuition,  room  and  board,  transportation,  rent  and  consulting 
services  as -are  necessary  for  provision  of  special  education  -  -  said 
amount  to  be  included  within  its  budget  for  fiscal  yJear  including  Sept.  1, 
1973  and  annually  thereafter,  S.5,  and  reimbursable  under  S.13  for  the 
amount  by  which  such  costs  exceed  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  city,  tovm  or  school  district  for  the  education  of  children  of  compar- 
•able  age;  may  be  required  to  provide  transportation  within  or  without  the 
city,  town  or  residence  of  parents/guardians,  S.8.  Reimbursements 
made  to  cities  and  towns  under  S.13  shall  be  paid  to  school  committees  ^ 
which  shall  apply  such  to  the  costs  of  programs  provided  tor  under  Chp.  766 
without  further  appropriation.     In  addition  to  above  reimbursements, 
school  committee  may  be  reimbursed  for  Chp.  19,  S.27,  28  programs  of  DMH 
concerning  clinical  nursery  schools  and  education,  habilltatlonal  or  day 
care  programs  or  facilities;  such  reimbursements  being  equal  to  1/2  cost 
of  transportation  of  child,  and  full  cost  of  adult,  S.13.     With  DE,  school 
committee  of  city  or  town  determines  expense  incurred  by  reason  of  school 
attendance  of  a  child  not  theretofore  a  resident  of  said  city  or  town 
residing  in  an  institution  located  in  said  city  or  town;  but  the  amount 
recoverable  by  a  city  or  town  is  limited  to  the  annual  per  pupil  cost  of 
education,  and  no  costs  are  reimbursable  under  S.ll  of  Chp.  76  which  are 
reimbursable  under  S.13  of  Chp.  71B.     Chp.  76,  S.ll  (Chp.  766,  S.  13). 
School  committee  not  responsible  for  more  than  average  per  pupil  cost 
for  pupils  of  Comparable  age  within  its  locality  as  its  share  of  cost 
of  continuing  placement  of  child  whose  tuition  in  an  institution  is 
paid  by  the  commonwealth  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  Chp. 766 ,S. 18. 

^^A  school  age  child  with  special  needs  is  any  person  of  ages  3  through 
21  who  has  not  attaiucJ  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and 
who  because  of  temporary  or  more  permanent  adjustment  difficulties  or 
attributes  arising  from  intellectual,  sensory,  emotional,  or  physical 
factors,  or  other  specific  learning  disabilities  or  any  combination 
thereof,  is  unable  to  progress  effectively  in  a  regular  school  program 
and  requires  special  classes,  instruction  periods,  or  other  special 
education  services  in  order  to  successfully  develop  his  individual 
educational  potential,  S.l. 

No  child  shall  be  refused  admission  or  conCinued  attendance  in  a  public 
school  by  a  school  committee  without  the  prlov  written  consent  of  DE. 
If  Ro  refused,  no  child  shall  be  denied  an  alternative  form  of  education* 
or  placed  in  a  special  education  program  "without  prior  consultation^ 
evaluation,  reevaluatlon ,  and  consent  as  set  forth  and  Implemented  by 
regulations,"  S.3.     Child  has  a  right  to  Independent  evaluation  at  clinics 
or  facilities  approved  by  DE,  S.3,  and  to  appeal  from  any  evaluation 
first  to  DE  and  then  to  the  courts,  S.3.    Until  proven  otherwise,  every 
child  shall  be  presumed  to  be  appropriately  assigned  to  a  regular  educa- 
tion program,  S.3;  and  every  chile*  in  a  special  education  program  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  appropriately  a-'='slgned,  Chp.  766,  S.16,  and  nay  not 
be  removed  from  that  program  wltK  ut  the  written  consent  of  the  parents/ 
guardians/  persons  with  custody  of  the  child,  Chp.  766,  S.17. 
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Regular  education  is  the  school  program  and  pupil  assignment  which 
normally  leads  to  college  preparatory  or  technical  education.  <  r  to  a 
career. ^^Within  5  days  after  referral  of  child  enrolled  in  .t'^ular 
education  program  for  purposes  of  determining  whether  child  requires 
special  education,  school  committee  shall  notify  parents  or  guardians 
of  procedure  to  be  followed  aud  child's  right  to  independent  evaluation 
and  right  to  appeal  from  any  evaluation.     Note:  During  course  of 
evaluations,  assessments,  hearings,  a  child  shall  be  placed  in  a 
regular  education  program  unless  it  endangers  health  or  safety  of  child 
or  substantially  disrupts  program  for  other  children.  S.  3. 

^^Special  education  refers  to  educational  programs  and  assignments,' 
namely  special  cldSses^  programs  or  services  designed  to  develop  the 
educational  potential  of  childten  with  special  needs  including  but  not 
limited  to  educational  olacements  of  children  by  school  committees, 
the  departments  of  public  health,  mental  health,  and  youth  services  and 
the  division  of  family  and  children's  services  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  department  of  education*  S.l. 

^Evaluation  of  child  enrolled  in  a  regular  education  program  and  referred 
for  evaluation  shall  include:     assessment  of  child's  current  educational 
status  by  representative  of  local  school  department assessment  by  class- 
room  teacher  who  has  dealt  with  child  in  classroom;  assessment  by  physi- 
cian; assessment  by  psychologist;  assessment  by  nurse,  social  worker, 
or  guidance  or  adjuLtment  counselor  of  the  general  home  situation  and 
pertinent  family  history  factors;  assessments  by  such  specialists  as 
may  he  required  ±\\  i-.cordance  with  the  diagnosis,  S.3.    Assessment (s) 
may  be  waived  so  lovig  as  an  evaluation  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
child  is  provided,  S.3.     Persons  assessing  shall  maintain  complete  record 
of:    diagnostic  procedures  attempted,  results,  conclusions  reached, 
suggested  course  of  special  education  (may  include  family  guidance  or 
counseling  services)  and  medical  treatment,  specific  benefits  expected, 
and,  when  education  is  other  than  regular,  a  method  of  monitoring 
benefits  and  conditions  indicating    that  child  should  return  to  regular 
classes,  and  a  comparison  of  expected  outcomes  in  regular  class  place- 
ment.    Such  records,  available  to  parents,  guardians  or  persons  with 
custody  of  the  child,  shall  be  coni.idenCial ,  S.3. 

lA    Parents,  guardians  or  persons  with  custody  of  child:    shall  be  given 
written  record  and  clinical  history  from  evaluation (s)  along  with  informa- 
tion required  for  adequate  care  of  child  (to  those  persons  directly 
concerned  with  care  of  child);  shall  be  notified  that  child  in  a  regular 
program  shall  be  evaluated,  S.3;  may  refuse  education  program  suggested 
by  initial  evaluation  and  request  hearing  by  DE  into  the  evaluation  of 
the  child  and  the  appropriate  education  program,  S.3;  must  consent  to  school 
committee's  decision  to  enter  into  agreement  with  any  public  or  private 
school,  agency  or  institu^ion  to  provide  necessary  special  education  within 
city,  town  or  school  district,  S.A;  may  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
Commonwealth  for  part  or  all  of  the  expenses  incurred  when  a  child  is 
placed  in  a  special  education  program  by  DE,  but  no  charge  shall  be  made 
for  any  educational  cost  but  only  for  support  and  care  (in  determining 
such  cost,  DE  shall  apply  criteria  which  take  into  account  relative  ability 
to  pay,  S.IO;  must  give  written  consent  before  child  in  a  special  educa- 
tion program,  on  effective  date  of  this  act  shall  be  removed  from  program, 
Chp.   766,  S.17;  no  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  placed  in  special  educa- 
tion program  shall  be  required  to  perform  duties  not  required  of  a  parent 
or  guardian  of  a  child  in  a  regular  school  program*  S,3, 
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DE  shall  reimburse  city  or  town  for  1/2  cost  Cherof,  including 
cranspor Cation  of  said  children  Co  and  from  che  city  of  such  program; 
DE  sholl  also  fully  reimburse  a  cicy  or  Cown  in  which  said  children 
are  residencs  for  che  cose  of  CransporCaCion  Co  and  from  approved 
recreacion  programs  ac  any  3Cace  fa:ilicy. 


^^Such  referral  shall  be  on  an  ?!i»nual  renewal  basis.     Betoie  acCing  on 
said  requesc,  DE  shall  deceriuine  naCure  and  exCenC  of  a  child's  special 
needs;  require  local  school  commiCCee  and  regional  advisory  council  Co 
prepare  and  submit  plans  decailing  Cine  needed  Co  escabllsh  facilicics 
adequate  for  children  wich  special  needs  in  Che  cicy,  Cown  or  school 
disCricC  whore  child  resides;  ascerCain  wheCher  adequace  facilicies  and 
inscruccion  programs  ^re  available  or  when  adequaCe  facilicies  can  be 
made  available  in  said  cicy,   Lown  or  school  disCricC.     UnCil  adequaCe 
facilities  can  be  made  available,  such  child  shall  be  placed  in  Che  most 
adequace  program  available  asdecermined  by  DK.     No  child  shall  be  denied 
access  to  any  program  opera Ced  by  D>Bi,  DlMi  or  DPW  Co  which  in  Vhe  .^ud^- 
menC  of  the  operacing  deparCmenC  Che  child  should  be  admiCCod.  Hxpenses 
of  insCrucCion  and  supporC  acCually  rendered  or  furnished  to  said  child- 
ren, including  Cheir  necessary  Craveling  expenses  may  be  paid  by  Common- 
wealch;  buC  regulacions  shall  define  circumscance^ in  which  Commonwea 1 tli 
bears  all  or  parC  of  such  cosc^  in  which  schoo]   comnitcees  bear  parC  or 
all  of  such  cosC,   in  which  parenC  or  guardian  required  to  reimburse 
Commonwea ich  for  parC  or  all  of  such  cosC. 

^^This  shall  be  done  joiucly  wich  departmenC  conCrolling  the  parcicu- 
lar  inscicucion,    Appropriacions  for  adminslcracion  of    ^lid  school  de- 
parCments  shall  be  adminiscered  by  DE  which  shall  assume  coscs  of  all 
aspecCs  of  educacional  prj-.grams  in  such  deparCmenCs,     Each  school  deparC- 
menC may  operace  12  monch;-  of  che  year,  and  shall  have  such  staff  as  DE 
.tnd  deparCmeiiC  which  admini?Cers  che  insticucion  involved  deem  appropriace. 
Par  capica  expendiCure  on  educacion  programs  in  such  school  departmenCs  shall 
be  equivalenc  to  or  higher  than  Che  average  expendiCurG  for  special  education 
programs  in  che  public  schools  of  che  Commonwea Ich  less  che  average  Crans- 
porCaCion costs,     Cicy,  Cown  or  regional  school  district  in  vhich  each 
school-age  child  in  such  insCiCuCion  would  normally  be  eligible  Co  aCCend 
r.chool  shall  pay  Co  che  Commonwealch,  che  coses  of  educacion  of  said  child 
in  an  amounC  decermined  by  regulacions  under  S.IO;  buC  payinenC  for  each 
child  shall  noC  be  less  Chan  ics  average  per  pupil  cost  for  pupils  of 
comparable  age  wichin  che  cicy,   Cown  or  school  districC. 

^^Such  reimbursemenC  shall  be  made  onlY^^^fter -approval  and  cer C if icacion 
by  DE  chac  such  expendicures  are  reasonable;  chac  funds  for  such  special 
educacion  personnel,  macerials  and  equipment,   Cuicion,  CransporCaCion, 
renC  and  consul Cant  services  were  acCually  expended ;  ChaC  such  special 
educacion  classes,   insCruccion  periods  &nd  ocher  programs  have  mec 
scandards  and  requiremenCS  prcbcribed  by'^'&i  S.13, 
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Amount  reimbursed  to  city,  town  or  school  district  under  S.13  combined 
with  reimbursements  for  special  education  under  Chp.  70  shall  not  be  less 
than  reimbursements  for  special  education  programs  for  FY74  until  and 
unless  it  qualifies  for  a  lesser  amount  after  September  1,  1979,  Chp.  755, 
S.21.  . 


20ln  the  event  of  funding  shortages,  the  Division  of  Special.  Education 
shall  allocate  resources  proportionately,  Chp.  15,  S.IM  (17).  Other 
duties  of  the  Division  related  to  funding  provided  in  Chp.  15,  S.IM  are: 
to  require  public  or  private  schools  and  educational  agencies  receiving 
any  funds  from  the  Commonwealth  to  establish  cost  accounting  and  report- 
ing procedures,  forms,  schedules,  rates  and  audits  in  conformity  with 
DE  standards,   (15);  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  state  and 
local  expenditures  for  special  education  provide  the  maximum  feasible 
benefit  to  every  child  receiving  or  requiring  special  education,  (19); 
to  recommend  to  Board  of  Education  withholding  of  special  education  funds 
for  noncompliance  with  special  eud.ation  law  or  regulations,  (21). 

^Section  11  provides  that  DE  reimburses.     In  actuality,  the  Common- 
wealth will  reimburse  under  general  reimbursement  procedures. 


An  amount  of  money  to  comply  with  Chp.  71B  shall  be  added  to  annual 
budget  appropriation  for  school  purposes  in  each  city  or  town  notwith- 
standing any  general  or  special  laws  or  charter  provisions  limitinj* 
amounL  of  money  that  may  be  appropriated  in  any  city  or  town  for  school 
purposes,  S.5. 

^Section  13  prnvides  that  a  city  or  town  shall  be  reimbursed  for  1/2  the 
transportation  cost  for  each  child  residing  therein  who  attends  a  clini- 
cal nursery  school  of  DMH,  or  other  program  provided  for  in  S.27  of  Chp. 19 
or  an  educational,  habilitational  or  day  care  program  or  facility  of  DMH 
(S.28  of  Chp.  19V     Section  13  also  provides  that  a  city  or  town  shall 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  transportation  of  each  retarded  adult 
residing  therein  who  attends  an  educational,  habilitational  or  day  care 
program  or  facility  of  DMH.   (Section  13  provides  that  DE  shall  reimburse 
for  the  above.     In  actuality,  the  Commonwealth  will  reimburse  under  gen- 
eral reimbursement  procedures.) 

^Section  4  specifies  that  an  agreement  between  school  committees  to  jointly 
provide  special  education  shall  designate  one  city,  town  or  school  dis- 
trict as  operating  agent.    All  'funds  received  or  appropriated  by  such 
operating  agent,  in  addition  to  gifts  and  grants,  shall  be  deposited 
with  and  held  as  a  separate  account  by  its  treasurer;  funds  may  be  applied 
to  costs  of  programs  operated  pursuant  to  the  agreement  without  fur- 
ther appropriation. 
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PART  II 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  subject  matter  of  sections  of  Chapter 
766,     It  is  meant  to  aid  reference  to  the  law  and  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  Act.     Note  that  SECTION  2  of  Chp.   766  (re:  new  sections  of  Chp.  15 
concerning  organization  of  DE  for  special  edu::ation  purposeis),  and  SECTION  11 
of  Chp.  766  (re:  Chp.  71B  concerning  Children  with  Special  Needs)  are  the 
two  most  extensive  and  iraportanc  sections  of  Chp.  766. 

SECTION  ] :  Declaration  of  policy. 

SECTION  2:  Amendments  to  Chp,  15  of  the  General  Laws  setting  up  new  mechanism 
for  special  education. 

S. IM:  Powers  and  duties  of  division  of  special  education.    See  footnote  5. 

S . IN :   Division  of  special  education  to  include  sufficient  bureaus,  one  of 
which  will  hold  hearings  and  carry  out  investigations. 

S . 10 ;  Regional  branches  of  division  of  special  education  to  be  located  in 
each  regional  office  of  DE.     See  footnote  7  for  regional  branch  functions. 

S. IP:  Advisory  councils  established  in  each  region.     See  footnote  8, 

S.  IQ:  State  advisory  cotnndssion  established.    See  footnote  6. 

SECTION  3:  Amends  S.35  of  Chp.  41.     Reimbursements  under  Chp.  71B,  S.13  go 
directly  to  school  conunittees  which  must  use  such  money  for  special  education 
programs . 

SECTION  4i  Amends  S.53  of  Chp.  44.     All  moneys,  except  those  reimbursements 
under  S.13  of  Chp.  71B  and  c^  •'tain  other  moneys,  paid  into  r.ity,  town  or  school 
district  treasury. 

SECTION  5:  Amends  S.18A  of  Chp.  58  to  provide  for  Chp.   71B  reimbursements. 

SECTIONS  6_  and  1'-  Amend  sections  7C  and  7D  of  Chp.  69  respectively  by  providing 
for  scholarships  to  students  pursuing  courses  for  certification  "as  a  special 
olaf.s  teacher"  (striking  out  the  words  "of  the  mentally  retarded"). 

SECTION  8:  Repeals  sections  26  to  29E,  and  sections  32  to  34  inclusive  of  Chp. 
69  (re:  UE), 

SECTION  9:  Amends  S.2  (c)  of  Chp.  70.     Costs  of  special  education  specified  in 
Chp.  71B,  S.13  to  be  reimburseable  under  state  school  aid  formula  (up  to  average 
per  pupil  cost  in  the  city,  town  or  school  district). 

SECTION  10:  S.46  -  46B,  46D  -  46F,  and  46H  -  46M  of  Chp.  71  (re:  "Public  School? 
Committees")  repealed. 

SECTION  11:  Chapter  713,  Children  with  Special  Needs. 

S.l:  Definitions.     See  footnotes  10,  11,  12   (first  sentences), 

S.2:    (paragraph  1)  DE  promulgation  of  regulations  (in  cooperation  with  DMH, 
DPH,  DPW)  re:  programs  for  children  with  special  needs.     Indicates  program 
options  available  for  children  with  special  needs.     See  Chart,  PROGRAM 
RECOMMENDATION. 
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(para.  2)  Pre-school  programs  rescriccud  Co  children  with  substantial  dis- 
ab  illties . 

(para.  3)  No  child  assign=jd  to  special  education  program  ualeiis  evaluated. 
Periodic  evaluations  thereafter  at  least  annually.  Alteration  or  abolish- 
ment, of  special  education  programs  which  fail  to  benefit  the  child. 

5^5     (para.  1)  School  Committee  responsibilities.     See  Chart,  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

il  proven  otherwise,  every  child  presumed  to  be  appropriately  assigned 
to  a  regular  education  program. 

(para.   2)  No  refusal  of  admission  to  public  school  without  approval  of  DE. 
Child  so  refused  provided  with  alternative  form  of  education  approved  by 
DE. 

(para.   3)  "Consultation,  evaluation,  reevaluat ion ,  and  consent"  as  set  forth 
by  regulations  promulgattid  by  DE  necessary  prior  to  placement  of  child  in 
a  special  education  program. 

(para.  4)  Procedures  for  referral  of  a  child  in  a  regular  education  program 
for  evaluation. 

(para.  5)  Assessments  included  in  such  evaluation.    See  footnote  13. 

(para.  6)  Issuance  of  regulations  specifying  qualifications  for  persons 
assessing. 

(para.   7)  Circumstances  may  be  defined  for  waiver  of  assessments  so  long 
as  evaluation  appropriate  to  needs  of  child  provided. 

(para.  8)  Procedures  for  those  assessing  said  child. 

(para.  9)  Treatment  for  child  as  part  of  special  education  program,  or  services 
for  family  related  to  child's  special  needs  made  available  in  accordance 
with  regulations.     Reimbursable  costs  for  such. 

(para.   10)  Provision  for  independent  evaluation  upon  completion  of  initial 
evaluation  by  school  committee. 

(para.  11)  Evaluation  records  available  to  parents,  guardians,  persons  with 
custody.     Instructions  for  adequate  care  of  child.    Confidentiality  of  records. 

(para.  12  and  13)  Hearing  procedures  if  parents  etc.  refuse  education  program 
suggested  by  initial  evaluation.     See  Chart,  HEARING  PROCEDURE. 

(para.  lA)  Placement  of  child  during  course  of  evaluations,  assessments  or 
hearings . 

(para.  15)  Regarding  duties  of  parents  or  guardians  of  child  placed  in  a 
special  education  program. 

(para^  16)  Reevaluation.     See  Chart,  REEVALUATION. 

(para.  17)  Confidentiality  of  evaluations  and  assessments. 
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S. A  (para.l)  Joint  prov     ,on  of  special  education  program  by  school  conunittees 
with  approval  of  DE;  agreements  between  school  committee  and  public  or  private 
facilities,  subject  to  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  and  constitutional 
limitations. 

(para.  2)  School  committee  as  operating  agent  under  a  joint  agreement. 

J. 5  (para.  1)  Payment  for  s.3  programs  by  school  committee  (reimbursable 
under  S.13). 

(para.  2)  FY7A  budget  to  include  funds  sufficient  to  meet  obligations  for 
such  programs,  regardless  of  any  limitations  in  law  or  otherwise  limiting 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

S. 6  School  Committee  must  submit  annual  report  re:  distribution  of  children. 
See  Chart,  A2JNUAL  REPORT. 

S.  7  Tests  and  othe'-  methods  used  in  selection  of  children  for  referral, 
diagnosis,  or  evaluation, 

S.8  Transportation  payments;  reimbursements  under  S.13. 

S.  9  DE  to  regulate  aspects  of  special  education  for  cliildren  and  provide 
standards. 

5. 10  (para.l)  Placements  of  children  by  DE  in  appropriate  institutions  within 
or  without  the  Commonwealth.  Procedures.     See  footnote  16. 

(para.   2)  Plans  by  local  school  committees  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 
Regulations  defining  circumstances  when  DE  responsible  for  placements. 
Admittance  to  programs  operated  by  DMH,  DPH,  or  DPW. 

(para.  3)  Payment  of  expenses  of  instruction  and  support  furnished  to  child 
under  above  circumstances.     See  Chart,  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

(para.  A)  DE  direction  and  supervision  of  education  of  children  in  above 
programs.    Annual  report  by  Commissioner. 

(para.  5)  Continued  authority  of  DMH, DPH  over  all  non-educational  programs 
and  all  treatment. 

5. 11  (para.  1)  DE  authorized  to  cooperate  with  cities  and  towns  establishing 
recreation  programs  for  children  with  spRcial  needs. 

(para.  2)  Such  programs  are  under  direction  and  approval  of  division  of  special 
education.     Reimbursements  therefor. 

5.12  (para.  1)  DE  establishment  of  school  departments  for  children  with  special 
needs  in  institutions  run  by  DMH,  DPH,  DYS,  jointly  with  department  controlling 
particular  institution.     Appropriations  administered  by  DE. 

(para.  2)  Appointment  of  director  to  administer. 


(para.  3)  Staff. 
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(para.  4)  Regulations  for  operation  of  such  school  departments.  Authority 
of  operating  departments. 

(para.  5)  Costs  of  educational  programs  under  S.12  assumed  by  DE. 

(para.  6)  per  capita  expenditure  on  such  education  programs. 

(para.  7)  Financial  responsibility  of  city,  town  or  school  district  in  which 
school  age  child  in  institution  would  normally  be  able  to  attend  school. 
Method  of  payment. 

5. 13  (para.  1).  Special  education  reimbursements  (formula).     See  Chart, 
FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

(para.  2)  Reimbursements  for  transportation  costs  for  child  attending  DMH 
clinical  nursery  school  (Chp.l9,  S.27);  for  transportation  costs  for  retarded 
person  attending  DMH  program  or  facility  (Chp.l9,  S.28). 

(para.  3)  S.13  Reimbursements  to  school  committees  applied  to  costs  of  Chp. 
766  programs  without  further  appropriations. 

5. 14  State  reimburses  city,  town  or  regional  school  district  annually  on 
or  before  November  20th  under  Chp.  58,  S.18A  for  special  education  costs 
certified  by  commissioner  of  education. 

SECTION  12:  Amends  S.l  of  Chp.  76  (re:  School  Attendance)  to  modify  exclusion 
option. 

SECTION  13:  Amends  S.ll  of  Chp.  7''>.    City  or  town  reimbursed  for  the  school 
expense  of  a  child  from  an  institution  educated  in  the  Public  schools  of  the 
city  or  town  where  the  institution  is  located.     Reimbursements  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  towns  with  less  than  10,000  residents.    Amount  recoverable  under 
S.ll  limited  to  annual  per  pupil  cost  of  education;   (but  excess  costs  reimburs- 
able under  S.13). 

SECTION  14: Amends  S.5  of  Chp.  6A5  of  Acts  of  1948.     No  school  construction  pro- 
ject to  be  approved  by  the  state  for  reimbursement,  unless  school  assistance 
bureau  and  discussion  of  special  education  are  safisfied  that  adequate  provi- 
sions have  been  made  for  children  with  special  needs. 

SECTION  15 '.Annual  evaluation  of  interdepartmental  implementation  cooperation 
to  Governor  and  General  Court  from  Secretaries  of  Human  Services  and  Education. 

SECTION  16:  Children's  present  placement  in  special  education  programs  not  altere 
until  prescribed  evaluation  indicates  change  would  benefit  child-more. 

SECTION  17 •  Written  consent  of  parents  necessary  to  remove  child  with  special 
needs  from  present  special  education  programs. 

SECTION  18:  School  Committee  not  responsible  for  more  than  their  school  average/ 
pupil  cost  for  their  children  placed  in  institutions  with  tuitions  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth  as  of  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  19:  Regarding  regulations  pursuant  to  Chp.  71B. 
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SECTION  20;  Term  specifications  for  Regional  Special  Education  Advisory  Council. 

SECTION  11:  Reimbursement  floor  guarantee  for  Chp.71B,  S.13  combined  with  Chp. 
70  reimbursement  for  special  education  programs  until  September  1,  1979. 

SECTION  22;  If  any  provision  of  Chp.  766  found  unconstitutional,  this  shall  not 
impair  any  of  the  remaining  provisions. 

SECTION  23:  September  1,  197A  is  effective  date  of  Chp.  766. 
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/^^^Znumi^  S/ireel^,  t^sU/^  02/// 


May  9,  1973 


Ms.  Barbara  Stafford 
17  Middle  St. 

Marblehead,  Massacusettts  019l|.5 


Dear  Ms.  Stafford: 

I  hear  via  the  grapevine  that  you  came  in  last  week, 
and  I »m  very  sorry  not  to  have  had  the  chance  to  meet  you. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Rice 
at  the  May  7th  hearing  in  support  of  Senate  Bill  6.    We  have 
great  hopes  for  this  bill;  it's  passage  would  allow  for  vast 
improvement  in  delivery  of .service  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  interest  Barbara.    Please  feel 
free  to  call  this  office  at  any  time. 


Supervisor, 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Division  of  Special  Education 


enc» 


CS:ld 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Rice,  Associate  Com  mission  eu  tor  Special  Edu- 

CATIOX  FOIi  THE  COMMONWEALTH   OF  MASSACnJSETTS,   GiVEN  AT  CHILDREN'S 

Hospital,  Bosax)N,  on  May  7,  1973 

Dr.  Josepli  P.  Price  in  his  oflSce  as  Associate  Commissioner  for  Special  Education 
of  the  handicapped,  affirms  a  free  public  school  education  appropriate  to  need 
Connnissioner  of  Education  and  Dr.  Joseph  Cronin,  Secretary  of  Educational 
Affairs,  sui)i)orts  Senate  Bill  Six  (0)  of  the  first  session  of  the  Xinety-tUird 
Congress,  The  Education  for  AH  the  Handicappefl  Act. 

This  Bin,  reflective  of  most  recent  court  decisioiLS  concerning  the  education 
of  the  lumdicappcd,  a  firms  a  fvee  public  school  education  appropriate  to  need 
to  be  a  riglit  of  this  segment  of  the  population.  It  pamllels  Chapter  7GG  of  the 
Acts  of  1072  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Connnon wealth  of  Arassachusei.s  in 
many  respects:  the  requirement  that  all  children  in  need  of  services  be  located 
and  tlio  agencies'  re.si)onsibIe  for  their  schooling  he  clearly  defined;  the  mandate 
that  an  individualized  written  educational  phin  be  developed  for  each  handi- 
capped chihl,  and  that  due  process  iirocedures  protect  the  parent  or  guardian  in 
any  detennination  of  an  educational  pJacenient;  in  its  e.vtension  of  services  from 
age  three  to  twenty-cue;  in  its  restriction  of  dependence  solely  upon  culturally 
biased  tests;  and  in  its  mandate  for  a  state  advisory  council  with  parent  and 
professional  representation.  It  is  praiseworthy  in  going  beyond  the  state  law 
in  requiring  a  state  plan  and  a  review  of  any  procedures  involving  the  institu- 
tionalization of  children. 

The  most  noteahle  and  salient  parallel  to  the  Massachusetts  legislation  is  in 
its  excess  cost  formula r  for  payment  as  it  relates  to  the  right  of  the  handicapped 
child  .to  a  public  school  education.  The  burden  which  this  right  to  special  serv- 
ices for  a  minority  of  the  school-age  population  phices  upon  the  local  tax  ba.se  is 
sufficient  to  discriminate  against  them  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  provision  of 
these  services.  In  order  to  encourage  their  development  and  availability  on  fin 
equal  basis  it  is  necessary  to  affirm  the  obligation  to  the  expenditure  of  only 
average  per  capita  costs  to  the  local  educational  agency  and  to  refer  the  excess 
cost  of  special  services  to  a  broader  tax  base.  In  Massachusetts  these  costs  will 
be  referred  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  state,  largely  supported  by  the  sales 
tax.  An  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  broad  based  publicly  supported 
services  on  aLalogous  federal  program  is  essential. 

The  federal  legislation  for  the  handicapped  of  the  sixties  helped  define  our 
problems,  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  disabled  populations,  the  dangers  of  segre- 
gated programming,  and  established  viable  modeLs  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional services.  Sufficient  numbers  of  professionals  were  trained  .so  that  we  can 
now  begin  to  consider  providing  appropriate  educational  services  to  the  handi- 
capped on  a  universal  basis.  Senate  Six  will  have  the  effect  of  subsidizing  on  an 
excess  cost  basis  the  expensive  building  years  of  universal  pubhc  school  education 
for  the  handicapped.  leaving  the  job  of  ongoing  support  for  the  new  programs 
to  the  local  and  state  agencies  once  the  services  are  set  in  place.  It  is  a  natural 
component  to  revenue  sharing  legishition,  protecting  the  investment  in  past 
programs  and  the  rights  of  a  minority. 

Massachusetts  is  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  legislation,  if  passed. 
Senatd  Six  would  make  a  reality,  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise  reasonably 
anticipate,  needed  services  now  on  the  planning  board  for  which  we  have  a  ready 
legislated  ongoing  maintenance  supix)rt.  Among  these  would  be  regional  centers 
for  assessment,  child  development  centers  for  the  multiple  handicapped,  pro- 
grams for  early  identification  and  disability  prevention,  parent  counseling  prO' 
grams,  a  computer  based  census  and  registry  of  children  witli  special  needs,  pre- 
vocational,  vocational,  and  sheltered  workshop  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
supi>ortive  programs  for  children  in  regular  classes  to  prevent  school  failure 
due  to  learning  disabilities,  consultative  services  for  the  public  schools  through 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity related  school  system  for  children  who  require  residential  care. 

At  this  point  in  time  Senate  Six  presents  the  best  model  for  legislation  fur- 
thering services  to  the  handicapped. 

Senator  RANnoLPix.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  a  very  good  week- 
end to  all  of  you. 
rWHiereupon  at  8 :22  o'clock  p.m.  the  liearing  was  adjourned.] 
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